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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  stoiy  records  the  life  of  a  man 
who,  because  he  met  with  frequent  misfortunes, 
belieyed  himself  to  be  languishing  under  the  ban 
of  fate, — a  notion  consonant  to  a  popular  fallacy. 
A  more  dangerous  delusion,  however,  cannot  be 
entertained.  It  is  one  that  deadens  our  en- 
deavours ;  precludes  a  scrutiny  into  the  charac- 
ter of  those  means  which,  as  they  often  mis- 

r 

carry,  ought  at  least  to  be  suspected;  hinders 
us  firom  adopting  new  schemes  of  life,  and  new 
modes  of  action;  and  tempts  us  to  lay  on 
chance  the  blame  more  justly  attributable  to 
ourselves. 

The  hero  of  this  tale  then  shows  the 
folly  and  madness  of  unbridled  passion  and 
reddess  impulse,  which  never  ML  to  produce 


IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

disastrous  results.  His  sophistical  reasoning  is, 
in  &ct,  only  the  blind  solace  of  self-love — of  that 
unhappy  flattery  and  egotism  which  veil  from 
us  one  of  the  most  important  truths,  namely, 
that — '*  Conduct  is  Fate." 


London,  Notbmbbs,  1843. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

**  With  all  my  heart/'  cried  the  host,  who,  going  to 
own  cYiamber,  brought  out  an  old  portmanteau  se- 
emed vrith  a  chain,  which  being  opened,  the  priest  found 
in.  it  three  large  volumes,  and  some  manuscripts  written 
in  a  very  fair  character. 

DON    QUIXOTB. 

It  was  about  the  autumn  of  the  year  — , 
iMrhen  two  gentlemen  of  the  military  profession 
^rere  seated  in  a  dilapidated  room  of  a  miserable 
pot-house,  the  only  place  of  entertainment  in  a 
small  savage  looking  village  situated  amongst 
the  bogs  and  mountains  of  the  west  of  Ireland. 

Although  the  sign  pertaining  to  this  ill-fa- 
roured   hostel^   creaking   and  swinging   in  the 
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furious  blast,  promised,  on  its  weather-beaten 
face,  good  cheer  within  both  for  man  and  beast, 
yet,  to  judge  from  the  lenten  entertainment 
furnished  forth,  mine  host's  larder  seemed  as 
ill  stocked  with  savoury  viands  as  his  apartment 
was  destitute  of  comfort  and  accommodation. 
His  guests  seemed,  indeed, ''  promise  crammed;" 
a  dish  of  Irish  fruit,  and  two  black  bottles,  one 
containing  full-proof  whisky  and  the  other  a 
candle's  end,  being  all  the  provision  set  before 
them. 

The  gorgeous  and  elegant  apparel  and  accou- 
trements  of  the  inmates  of  this  ill-appointed 
apartment  were  as  much  at  variance  with  their 
present  quarters,  as  the  service  they  were  upon 
was  impleasing  to  their  taste  and  feelings. 

They  were,  indeed,  two  officers  of  Hussars, 
upon  a  tithing  expedition,  and  detached  in 
this  miserable  hamlet  during  the  prevalence  of 
heavy  rain,  riot  and  cholera  morbus.  Having 
finished  their  day's  work  and  collected  together, 
after  toiling  from  dawn  till  near  nightfall,  a 
large  assortment  of  measly  pigs,  one  horned 
beast,  a  glandered  mare,  and  a  brace  of  pothery 
sheep,  they  were  endeavouring  to  regale  them- 
selves upon  such  scanty  fare  as  at  the  moment 
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came  to  hand,  whilst  their  soldier-serviog  man 
caught,  plucked    and   dressed   the   tough    old 
duDgfaOl  cock,  whose  shrill  voice  had  **  done  sa- 
lutation to  the  mom,"  any    time  for  the  last , 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  adjoining  stahle-yard. 

The  time  was  something  "out  of  joint." 
Discord  there  was  and  disease  in  this  fair  island; 
a  pestilential  vapour  seemed  to  hang  in  the  very 
air.  whilst  Pat,  raging  agaimt  authority  and 
advice,  opposed  himself  to  aQ  helief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  epidemic,  threatened  the  doctor  with 
death,  and  taking  to  the  mountains  vowed  to 
bring  fire  and  sword  upon  the  devoted  heads 
of  aD,  whom  a  sense  of  duty  obliged  (under 
every  adverse  circumstance)  to  remain  and 
tend^  assistance  to  the  sick  and  dying. 

Those  villages,  indeed,  which  were  in  turn 
visited  by  this  dreadful  scourge,  were  nearly 
depopulated  before  the  inhabitants  would  con- 
sent to  abandon  their  favourite  pastime  of  waking 
and  howling  over  the  dead.  Eleven  doctors  suc- 
cessively draughted  from  Dublin  had  fallen 
victims,  in  one  town  alone,  to  Pat's  dirty  habits, 
obstinacy  and  unbelief,  and,  even  in  the  small 
place  we  have  been  speaking  of,  the  assistance 
of  additional  troops   was  required  in  order  to 
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force  the  inhabitants  into  measures  for  their 
own  safety  and  protection. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  village  of  BaQy- 
oflaherty  was  in  a  state  Of  siege ;  large  bodies 
of  ruffians,  amounting  to  thousands,  were  col- 
lected  in  the  fastnesses  aroimd ;  bonfires  were 
to  be  seen  upon  the  hills,  and  Muddymoat 
Hall  the  seat  of  a  nobleman,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  was  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. 

Food,  in  the  mean  time,  was  scarcely  to  be 
procured  by  the  officers  on  this  detachment. 
Every  house  in  the  village  was  infected,  and  its 
neighbourhood  held  in  such  evil  repute,  that 
jsdthough  the  infuriated  assembls^  threatened 
it  with  fire  and  sword,  they  wete  apparently 
afraid  to  begin  the  onslaught,  in  fear  of  the 
deadly  plague  which  hung  over  the  atmosphere 
of  its  vicinity. 

The  very  inn  in  which  Captain  Sabretash  and 
Comet  Snaffle  had  quartered  themselves,  on 
being  called  into  this  ill-reputed  place,  was  '*  in 
trouble ;"  mine  host  had  that  morning  died  of 
the  disease,  several  of  his  family  had  during  the 
day  been  seized  with  the  disorder,  and  even  the 
farm  servants  and    labourers  of  the  establish- 
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ment*  had  deserted  their  several  duties,  and 
fled  panic-struck  fix)m  the  wrath  to  come. 
Meanwhile,  a  rahhle-rout  of  Bibbomnen  and 
ruffians  who  still  renudned,  rushed  continually 
through  the  depopulated  streets,  keeping  the 
police  and  military  constantly  on  the  alert,  lest 
hj  setting  fire  to  the  infected  houses  they  sho\ild 
bum  the  place  down  altogether. 

Whilst  the  two  officers  we  have  named  were 
sipping  their  whisky  toddy,  and  listening  to  the 
dnary  whisper  of  the  sweeping  blast,  varied  as 
it  was  by  the  wailing  cry  of  the  wakers  of  the 
dead  in  the  hovels  around,  the  interruption  of 
an  in&ntry  brass  drum,  rattling  and  rolling  in 
tbe  distance,  announced  the  approach  of  a  party 
of  foot,  which  the  exigence  of  the  times  had 
obliged  the  authorities  to  add  to  the  force 
already  stationed  in  Ballyoflaherty.  The  fresh 
detachment  presentiy  halting  before  the  door  of 
the  hostel,  a  couple  of  officers  of  Highlanders 
were  added  to  the  party  within. 

AH  soldiers  are  or  sho\ild  be  comrades,  even 

*  Those  peasants  who  had  taken  to  the  mountains, 
<bring  the  preralence  of  the  disease,  would  rather  go 
forty  miles  round,  than  venture  to  pass  through  a  vil- 
lage, whilst  the  panic  lasted. 
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though  enemies,  says  Byron;  and  the  new 
comers,  after  having  quartered  their  men  in  a 
ruinous  old  market  house  which  stood  imme- 
diately opposite  the  inn,  were  quickly  made 
welcome  to  such  fare  as  the  miserable  place 
co\ild  afford. 

'^  Gentlemen,"  said  Captain  Sabretash,  rising 
from  the  three-legged  stool,  on  which  he  had 
been  seated  before  a  glorious  turf  fire;  "I 
make  you  welcome  to  the  Shin  of  Beef  and 
Gridiron.  For  mine  own  part,  I  wo\ild  to 
Heaven  my  boots  had  been  filled  with  boiling 
water,  'ere  I  pulled  them  on,  in  order  to  visit 
this  advi^rse  town ;  we're  scoured  to  death  here 
with  continual  motion.  Patrick  (like  Jadk  Cade) 
has  been  up  these  three  days,  and  albeit  we  have 
found  plenty  of  work  on  hand,  we  have  but 
scant  of  food  to  offer  you  by  way  of  refresh- 
ment. However,  there's  whisky  galore  till 
supper  makes  its  appearance,  and  my  fiiend 
Snaffle  always  travels  with  his  holsters  weU 
fiUed  with  cigars;  so  draw  your  seats  to  the 
fire,  dry  your  clothes,  and  make  yourselves  merry 
in  the  peat  reek." 

Lieutenant  Flume  and  Ensign  Phillibeg,  upon 
this  invitation,   seated  themselves,    filled    their 
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tumblers,  lit  up  their  cigars,  and  enveloped  by 
the  vapour  which  arose  from  thdr  saturated 
habilimeDts,  like  the  steam  of  a  seething  caul- 
dron, proceeded  to  enjoy  themselves  as  well  as 
circumstances  wouM  permit. 

Your  soldier  is  indeed  seldom  a  hard  man 
to  please ;  he  makes  himself  at  home  in  what- 
ever ffituation  the  service  places  him,  and  the 
hasty  meal  snatched  in  the  bivouac  is  often 
remembered  with  more  pleasure  than 

"  The  feast  prepared  with  riotous  expense, 
Mudi  coat,  more  care,  and  most  magnificence." 

As  the  conversation,  whidi  took  place  between 
the  four  officers  thus  assanbled  in  the  little 
pailour  of  the  Shin  of  Beef  uid  Gridiron,  is 
material  to  the  story  which  we  are  about  to 
present  to  our  readers,  it  shall  be  giv^i  pretty 
nearly  as  it  took  |daoe. 

"  My  service  to  you,  Mr.  Flume,"  said  Sabre- 
tash,  lifting  his  glass  to  his  lips,  "  fill  your 
<Judice,  man,  and  light  up  your  Havannah.  It 
strikes  me  we  have  met  before.  I  remember 
the  — th  Highlanders  being  quartered  at  the 
Castle  at  Edinbro',  whilst  we  were  lying  at  plea- 
sure at  KerahilL" 
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"  Exactly  so,"  returned  Plume ;  "  we  were  in 
the  north  together.  I  do  indeed  recollect  the 
— ^th  Hussars  being  at  Piershill  Barracks ;  by 
the  same  token,  you  may  remember  we  had  an 
exchange  from  yours  to  ours,  just  before  you 
came  north.  You  will  scarce  have  foi^tten 
poor  Bloimt  of  the  — ^th." 

Captain  Sabretash,  who  was  about  to  carry 
his  tumbler  to  his  lips,  with  a  sort  of  start,  set 
it  \mtasted  upon  the  table  before  him.  '*  By 
the  Lord,"  said  he,  "  you  are  right ;  Blount  did, 
indeed,  leave  our  regiment  for  the  depdt  of 
the  — th  Highlanders.  Pray  tell  me,  if  you 
know,  what  became  of  that  fine  fellow?  I'd 
give  more  than  111  say,  or  you  believe.  Lieu- 
tenant Flume,  if  you  could  give  me  tidings  or 
information  concerning  him.  Snaffle,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  himself  to  his  subaltern,  ^^you 
remember  Ratdiffe  Bloimt,  the  haughty,  gal- 
lant, Bloimt,  that  creature  of  romance  ?" 

"  What,  I !"  said  the  Comet,  who  was  in  a 
most  pleasing  and  dreamy  state  of  intoxication, 
the  effect  of  full  proof  whisky  after  &tigue  and 
upon  an  empty  stomach ;  "  Strike  me  stupid  if  I 
can  recollect,  at  this  moment,  any  such  person ; 
he  might  have  been  ^miliar  with  the  ancients ; 
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but  there  was  no  such  name  in  the  Hussars  in 
my  time/* 

"  Tush,  man,"  returned  Sabretash,  "  you  rmist 
remember  Ratdiffe  Blount ;  a  man  so  invariably 
unlucky,  that  it  appeared  as  if  he  could  scarce 
move  two  steps  to  the  front  without  fracturing 
a  leg  or  an  arm  in  the  effort." 

"  Ha  1"  said  the  Comet,  rousing  himself  and 
lighting  a  firesh  cigar ;  ''there  Was  an  imfortimate, 
I  DOW  remember,  of  that  name,  who  was  ex- 
coriated of  fur,  lace  and  feather  for  life ;  and 
broke  by  sentence  of  court-martial,  I  think, 
whilst  in  your  corps,  Captain  Pliune." 

"  He  was,"  returned  Pliune,  "  and  I  fear  he 
was  somewhat  unjustly  treated  whilst  with  us. 
He  was  an  extraordinary  fellow,  that  Blount, 
possessing  the  most  brilliant  talents,  many  vir- 
tues, and  one  fault." 

"  Oh !"  said  the  Comet,  "  I  dare  say,  like  tar 
water,  possessing  every  virtue  under  heaven, 
only  nobody  patronizes  it ;  strike  me  comical ! 
He  was  my  eternal  aversion,  that  Blount,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  Captain  Flume,  but  let  it  go 
no  further." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  retumed  Hume ;  "  he  was  not 
a  general  favourite  amongst  men:  his  temper 
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was  violent  as  I  said,  and  he  co\ild  not  control 
it." 

*^  And  that  one  error  filled  him  with  fa\ilts/' 
struck  in  the  Comet.  "  Said  I  well  ?  Go  to, 
Sabretash,  I  remember  your  man  now,  he  was 
one  of  those  step  sons  of  fortune,  whom,  as  Sir 
Walter  has  it,  she  treats  with  unceasing  rigour, 
and  ends  with  disinheriting  altogether.  Ergo, 
he's  either  married  or  buried,  111  wager  the  price 
of  my  commission." 

"Come,  Snaffle,"  said  Captain  Sabretash, 
"  don't  be  ill-natured.  Blount  was  no  favourite 
of  yours,  I  know,  because  he  generally  superseded 
you  amongst  the  fair  sex." 
•  "Strike  me  ugly!"  returned  the  Comet, 
taking  out  his  pocket  glass,  and  adjusting  his 
moustache,  "  if  ever  I  remember  that  fact. 
Rat  the  fellow !  I  know  he  was  an  ass,  and 
wished  to  engross  all  the  Violantes  in  the 
kingdom;  but  that  he  ever  succeeded  in  cut- 
ting me  out,  Spadaccino !  I  think  you  will 
find  it  difficult  to  prove  thaty  Captain  Sabre- 
tash." 

"Do  you  speak,"  said  Ensign  Phillibeg, 
"of  Ratcliflfe  Blount,  formerly  of  the  Grange, 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  WharaclifFe, 
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b  Yorkshire;  Blount  the  duellist,  as  he  was 
caQed?" 

"  The  same,"  replied  Hume. 

"  I  also  knew  the  man,"  rejoined  Phillibeg, 
*'  he  was  a  sort  of  modem  Quixote ;  his  life  was 
one  tissue  of  extravagance,  error,  and  misfortune, 
all  the  consequence  of  the  one  fault  you  have 
named.  He  was  a  dangerous  fellow,  Fve  heard; 
peppery  as  a  West  Indian  plantation,  and  ever 
thrusting  the  quarrel  upon  his  most  intimate 
friends.  He  was  in  the  regiment  before  my 
time ;  but  the  misfortune  whioh  occurred  to  us 
in  Scotland  is  known  to  every  man  in  the  army. 
There  were  many  things  said  against  that  man." 

"  Name  one.  of  them,"  said  Sabretash. 

"Strike  me  diunb,  if  I  co\ildn't  enumerate 
fifty,"  interrupted  the  Comet. 

"  Let  Ensign  Phillibeg  be  heard  on  this  subject. 
Comet,  my  dear!"  said  Sabretash;  "I  ask  him 
for  one  single  circumstance,  in  his  experience,  that 
can  tdl  against  my  unfortunate  friend  Bloimt." 

**  Let  me  see,*'  said  Phillibeg,  musing ;  "  what 
was  his  history  ?" 

"*A  blank,  my  Lord,'"  said  the  Comet; 
"  Shakspere — ^ahem !" 

"  I  cannot,  at  this  moment,  particularise  any 
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thing  against  him,"  said  Phillib^,  hesitating 
and  trying  to  remember ;  "  but  I  recollect  there 
was  something,  which  caused  him  to  be  but 
slightly  regarded  amongst  us ;  and  although  I 
cannot  exactly  blame  him  on  account  of  the 
transaction  which  deprived  him  of  his  commis- 
sion in  the  — ^th,  yet  I  remember,  with  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind,  he  was  no  favourite.  He  was 
however  a  fine  honourable  fellow ;  and,  in  truth, 
I  believe  ill  luck  was  his  main  fault." 

"  He  was  not  only,"  said  the  Comet,  "  un- 
lucky himself,  but  the  cause  of  ill  luck  in  others; 
stap  my  vitals !" 

"  Exactly  so,"  returned  Sabretash,  "  the  be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end  of  that  man's  story 
(as  far  as  I  know  it)  was  one  continued  series 
of  misfortimes.  Had  he  remained  with  us,  he 
must  I  think  have  risen ;  for  like  Rupert  he 
was  toujours  soldaty  chivalrous  as  Falconbridge, 
and  jealous  in  honour  as  the  Spaniard." 

"Ay, — *and  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel 
as  the  fiery  Tybalt,' "  said  the  Comet. 

"He  was  in  the  service  a  trifle  too  late," 
continued  Sabretash,  "  had  he  served  during  the 
war  he  must  have  risen  to  distinction ;  as  it  is, 
I  fear  me  he  has  fallen — " 
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"  *  like  Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again',"  struck 
in  the  Comet. 

"I  trust  not.  Snaffle,"  returned  Sabretash. 
"When  last  I  saw  him,  'tis  true  he  was  re- 
duced in  circumstances,  his  patrimony  was  in 
Ae  hands  of  strangers,  and  himself  an  outcast 
in  the  open  world.  He  was  then  in  Spain, 
serving  with  the  Anglo-Spanish  Legion,  and 
ready  '  to  set  his  life  on  any  cast,  to  mend  it, 
or  be  rid  on't/  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be 
of  service  to  him  in  that  country,  and  we 
returned  to  England  together.  In  short,  he 
gave  me  the  history  of  his  life  to  read,  a  sin- 
gular tale,  and  not  altogether  unedifying,  as  far 
as  I  have  perused  it.  I  have  never  seen  nor 
heard  of  him  since ;  but  I  have  the  manuscript 
with  me  in  my  portmanteau,  gentlemen,,  and 
as  we  shall  in  all  probability  be  detained  in 
this  deadly-lively  village  for  some  days,  suppose 
we  beguile  the  tedium  of  our  evenings  by  read- 
ing a  few  pages  of  Blount's  history." 

The  party  agreeing  to  the  Captam's  proposal, 
he  produced  his  manuscript.  Comet  Snaffle 
was  appointed  reader  to  the  party,  and  during 
the  intervals  of  duty,  whilst  quartered  in  Bally- 
oflaherty,  they  amused  themselves  by  listening 
to  the  following  narrative. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  imposed. 
Than  I  to  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable ; 
Yet  that  the  world  may  witness  that  my  end 
Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence, 
ril  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave. 

SHAKSPERB. 

I  AM  a  native  (the  narrative  began)  of  that 
pleasant  county  of  England,  called  Yorkshire; 
and  my  parents  are  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  ancient  families  in  that  part  of  our  island. 
I  was  bom  heir  to  a  considerable  estate,  and  the 
only  child  of  my  parents.  My  mother  died  when 
I  was  about  ten  years  of  age ;  she  was  consi- 
dered extremely  beautiful,  and  my  father  doted 
on  her  to  excess,  consequently,  afler  her  death, 
he  refused  all  consolation,  and  withdrew  himself 
almost  entirely  from  society.     He  was  a  good,  a 
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talented  and  brave,  but  rather  violent  tempered 
man.  Indeed,  without  partiaEty,  I  may  say  he 
was  superior  to  the  usual  order  of  country  gen- 
tlemen. 

In  early  youth  he  had  served  for  many  years 
in  the  army;  but,  after  marrying,  he  quitted 
the  profession  of  arms,  in  order  to  live  in  ease 
and  retirement  ^nongst  his  native  woods  and 
fields. 

My  early  education  was  at  a  school  in  the 
ndghbouring  town,  and  I  also  made  some  fur- 
ther progress  at  home  under  a  private  tutor. 
Ha\Tng  thus  a  great  deal  of  my  own  way  al- 
lowed me,  my  father  pretty  generally  preferring 
to  live   secluded   and   alone,    I    saw   little    of 
society  in  my  nonage.   The  few  folks  who  used 
to  come  to  our  house  were,  for  the  most  part, 
some  of  his  old  army  friends,  and  one  or  two 
very  intimate  acquaintances  whom  he  much  e&* 
teemed,   and  especially  liked.     Naturally  of  a 
reserved    disposition,    he   would   even    in    his 
"dawning  time  of  day,"  scarcely  give  up  his 
leisure  to  the  miserable  waste  of  time  incident 
to  the  modem  style  of  keeping  up  a  host  of 
visiting  friends,  and  having  all  his  spare  hours 
devoted  to  giving  and  receiving  invitations  to 
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dull  dinners  and  countiy  balls.  He,  however, 
was  passionately  fond  of  the  chase,  kept  a  good 
stable,  and  I  always  had  my  choice  amongst  his 
stud. 

Occasionally  he  used  to  accompany  me  in  my 
excursions;  but  at  other  times  I  was  left  to 
pursue  my  own  erratic  disposition,  and  as  he 
frequently  took  periodical  fits  of  seclusion,  dur- 
ing which  he  liked  none  (not  even  myself) 
to  trespass  upon  his  solitude,  I  was  then  left 
entirely  to  my  own  control  and  guidance,  and 
being  of  a  roving  disposition,  wandered  over 
the  country,  wherever  chance  or  my  steed  might 
lead  me.  Being  thus  left  pretty  much  to  myself 
in  my  peregrinations,  I  became  of  a  thoughtful 
and  romantic  disposition,  frequently  spending 
whole  days  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  or  in 
loitering  about  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  which 
was  situate  in  our  domain,  and  had  been  the 
residence  of  oiu*  crusading  ancestors ;  trying  in 
such  vicinity  to  &ncy  myself  some  doughty 
champion,  or  knight  errant  of  the  olden  time. 

Thus  then  the  most  lonely  haunts,  and  the 
most  picturesque  ruins  were  often  sought  out 
with  feelings  of  perfect  delight.  Had  I  lived 
soine  centuries  back,  I  should  doubtless  have 
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been  the  veriest,  "redresser  of  grievances"  in 
all  Christendom ;  as,  however,  I  coidd  not  be  a 
knight  cased  in  panoply  of  steel,  with  "  helmet 
a&  barred,"  I  resolved  to  become  a  man  at  arms 
of  the  time  being,  and  accordingly  solicited  my 
are's  leave  to  enter  a  regiment  of  Dragoons. 
No  opposition  being  made  to  my  wishes,  a  letter 
was  forthwith  dispatched  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  recommending  me  for  the  purchase  of  a 
cometcy  of  horse. 

I  now  considered  myself,  in  reality,  of  some 
consequence  in  the  world,  and  in  anticipation  a 
it^^ukr  man  at  arms.  The  ringing  out  of  the 
trompet,  the  boom  of  the  kettle-drum,  and  all 
the  pride  and  circumstance  of  a  regiment  of 
Drains  were  ever  present  in  my  imagination. 

In  due  course,  an  official  letter  was  received 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  saying  that  my 
application  would  be  granted  on  the  first  fa- 
vourable  opportunity;  wUch,  serving  for  the 
present  to  tranquillize  my  mind,  I  somewhat 
prematurely  visited,  and  in  a  measure  took  leave 
0^  all  my  old  haunts  and  favourite  resorts. 
The  mossy,  and  gnarled  oak,  beneath  whose 
shade  I  had  oft-times  spent  whole  days,  I 
frepared  to  part  from,   as  fix)m  a  dear  and 
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beloved  friend;  indeed,  I  almost  loved  sonne 
of  the  old  trees,  situate  as  they  were  in  the 
most  lonely  and  deeply  wooded  parts  of  our 
domain,  as  if  they  had  been  my  relatives.  The 
ruined  archway  too,  and  the  ivy  clad  wall, 
I  loved  as  intensely;  whilst  the  mouldering 
towers,  which,  in  former  times,  had  owned  my 
ancestors  as  Lords,  had  witnessed  all  their 
feudal  pride,  and  seen  them  depart  for  the 
crusade,  seemed  ever  to  look  down  upon  me 
with  protecting  influence.  I  loved,  too,  each 
remainmg  iron  stancheon  of  those  ruined  win- 
dows,  which  had  so  long  survived  the  captives 
they  once  enthralled,  and  every  stone  of  the 
buUdrng  was  an  old  and  cherished  acquaintance. 
Indeed,  I  wept  sometimes  at  the  idea  of  parting 
from  these,  the  almost  only  intimate  friends  of 
my  youth  ;  and  at  such  times  well  nigh  re- 
solved to  give  up  my  military  mania,  content 
to  live  and  die,  as  my  father  so  often  urged  me, 
a  quiet  respectable  country  squire. 

Such,  however,  was  not  to  be  my  career, 
and  I  felt  that  such  existence  would  be  almost  a 
living  death  to  me.  In  short,  as  I  before  hinted, 
my  brain  being  quixotically  constructed,  I  was 
as  violently  carried  away  by  the  idea  of  the 
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stirring  adventures,  the  new  scenes,  fresh 
qaarters,  and  the  uncommon  exploits  incident 
to  enrolment  amongst  a  squadron  of  Hussars, 
as  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  was  confounded 
by  his  perusal  of  the  chivalrous  feats  of  Amadis 
de  Gaul  and  Don  BeOiams  of  Greece. 

It  chanced,  that  having  one  day  set  out  on  a 
fishing  excursion,  mounted  on  a  spirited  hunter, 
and  carrying  my  rod  athwart  my  saddle  how, 
m  making  a  short  cut  through  some  plantations, 
I  saw,  at  a  little  distance  before  me,  in  a  glade 
of  the  wood,  a  fierce  struggle  between  two  men; 
one  of  them  I  perceived  was  on  horseback,  en- 
deavouring to  drfend  himself  against  his  more 
powerful  adversary  who,  having  captured  his 
bridle,  rained  a  shower  of  blows  upon  his  body, 
m  ord^  to  bring  him  to  the  groimd. 

The  efforts  of  the  horseman  to  defend  him- 
sdf,  I  perceived  at  a  glance,  were  growing  every 
instant  more  feeble,  and  although  he  managed 
to  parry  some  of  the  ruffianly  blows  of  his  as- 
sailant, and  dung  tenaciously  to  his  saddle,  it 
was  evident  the  strife  was  drawing  towards*  a 
conclusion. 

As  I  gazed  with  surprise  upon  this  scene,  I 
({uickened  my  pace  towards  the  combatants,  and 
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observing  that  the  equestrian  was  evidently  an 
elderly  gentleman,  and  his  assailant,  a  common 
looking  ruffian,  I  considered  it  a  regular  case 
of  *  stand  and  deliver/  As  in  duty  bound, 
clapping  spurs  to  my  steed,  and  galloping  to 
the  rescue,  I  charged  the  combatants  with  such 
impetuosity  that  I  completely  overacted  my  part, 
and  driving  them  ''  horse  and  foot"  to  the  earth, 
with  the  violence  of  the  shock,  came  myself  also 
to  the  ground,  some  few  paces  from  them. 

Like  a  champion  in  the  lists,  I  had  so  often 
read  of,  I  leaped  to  my  feet  in  an  instant,  and  dis- 
engaging myself  from  my  fallen  steed,  sought  to 
repair  my  fortune  and  renew  the  onset.  My 
blood  was  up ;  like  Juan,  "  though  young,  I  was 
a  tartar,"  and  making  for  the  assailant  of  the 
horseman,  I  resolved  to  arrest  him  on  the  spot. 

He  also  had  gained  his  feet,  and  was  quickly 
hurrying  from  the  field ;  but  I  rushed  upon  him, 
intercepted  and  forced  him  to  turn  and  defend 
his  person.  Our  combat  was  short  and  deci- 
sive ;  evading  the  heavy  blow,  with  which  he 
sought  to  tame  my  vehement  attack,  I  struck 
him  so  quickly  and  truly  upon  the  head,  that 
with  the  iron  spear  affixed  to  the  end  of  my 
fishing  rod,  I  fiuctured  his  skull.     The  fellow 
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staggering  a  few  paces  fell  heavily  upon  the 
green  sward ;  his  limhs  quivered  for  a  moment ; 
and  his  eyes,  after  glaring  wildly  at  the  heavens 
for  an  instant,  closed  in  deatL 

At  first,  I  could  scarcely  credit  what  I  had 
so  valorously  achieved,  and  stood  at  guard, 
supposing  my  antagonist  would  presently  re- 
cover, and  perhaps  attempt  a  renewal  of  the 
contest. 

As  I  continued,  however,  to  gaze  upon  his 
blood  stained  visage,  on  which  death  had  now 
set  his  mark,  I  began  to  feel  a  sort  of  tremor 
stealing  over  me  at,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  beholding  a  dead  body  at  my  feet,  not  to 
mentioii  that  the  unhandsome  corpse  I  saw 
before  me  was  one  of  my  own  killing. 

The  lonely  spot  in  which  this  encounter  had 
taken  place  also  had  its  effect  upon  my  nerves ; 
and  gladly  turning  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
body  of  the  slain,  I  looked  round  for  his  former 
antagonist. 

He,  too,  I  perceived,  was  still  upon  the 
ground,  and  apparently  unable  to  rise. 

Supposing  that  he  had  been  stimned  by  the 
violence  of  the  overthrow,  I  hastened  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  endeavoured  to  raise  him  in  my 
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arms.  To  my  extreme  terror,  however,  I 
found  that  he  also,  to  all  appearance,  was  a 
corpse. 

Again  laying  him  gently  on  the  ground,  I 
felt  for  the  beating  of  his  heart,  tried  to  find 
his  pulse,  and  even  in  the  extremity  of  my  con- 
sternation and  alarm  shook  him  violently,  as  if 
to  awaken  him  from  a  deep  sleep. 

Twas,  however,  all  in  vain.  To  my  horror 
and  dismay,  all  my  efforts  at  restoring  him  to 
life  were  unavailing.  He  had  evidently  received 
so  sudden  and  violent  a  fall,  that  being  an 
elderly  man  it  had  instantly  deprived  him  of 
life. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  I  felt  quite  be^ 
wildered  with  this  most  untoward  event,  and  as 
I  continued  gazing  upon  the  pallid  visage 
before  me,  I  suddenly  remembered  the  fea- 
tures as  those  of  the  proprietor  of  the  ad- 
jacent domain  to  which  the  plantation  be- 
longed. 

Sir  Walter  Villeroy  had  been  personally 
a  stranger  to  me,  and  even  my  permission  to 
angle  in  the  rivulet  which  meandered  througl^ 
his  park,  had  recently  been  obtained  through 
the  intervention  of  oiu*  keepers. 
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Here  then  was  a  dilemma  of  a  most  unplea- 
sant nature ;  as  although  I  had  acted  with  the 
best  intentions,  I  had  evidently  brought  about  the 
very  catastrophe  I  was  seeking  to  prevent. 

It  win  readily  be  imagined  that  I  felt  consider- 
able horror  at  this  double  slaughter ;  the  very  sun 
which  gilded  the  foliage  aroimd  me  and  tinged 
tbe  fern  at  my  feet  with  his  rays,  seemed  to 
shine  unnaturally  upon  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
Whilst  the  free  birds,  twittering  and  chirping  on 
the  adjacent  boughs,  appeared  to  mock  me  in 
their  joyous  mood. 

With  stealthy  and  dismayed  glance,  I  looked 
around  in  the  hope  of  some  living  persons 
making  their  appearance  in  the  wood,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  deadly  solitude  in  which  I  was 
the  only  remaining  actor. 

I  felt,  indeed,  as  if  I  had  committed  a 
murder,  for  although  I  had  attempted  the 
rescue  of  a  gentleman  from  the  savage  attack 
of  a  common  cut-throat,  yet,  as  I  nei- 
ther  knew  the  exact  provocation  of  the 
assault,  nor  whether  it  was  upon  the  purse  or 
life  of  the  defender  that  the  ruffian  was 
making  this  attempt,  I  felt  that  I  ought  to 
have  given  my  assistance  with  somewhat  more 
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discretion  and  less  impetuosity.  As  these 
thoughts  flashed  through  my  brain,  I  with- 
drew a  short  distance  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  bodies,  which  thus  annoyed  my  sight,  and 
with  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  catching  my 
horse.  Leaping  into  the  saddle,  I  felt  myself 
somewhat  reassured,  and  resolved  to  ride  off 
instantly  to  Marstone  Hall,  and  inform  the 
inmates  of  the  situation  of  its  owner.  Putting 
spurs,  therefore,  to  my  steed,  I  turned  my 
back  upon  the  lists  in  which  I  had  thus  made 
my  first  essay  in  arms,  and  ahnost  flew  till 
I  found  myself  in  the  darksome  shade  of  the 
old  avenue  leading  to  the  Hall,  and  then  I 
drew  bridle,  to  consider  in  what  way  I  was 
to  introduce  so  untoward  a  subject,  and  ac^ 
count  for  the  catastrophe. 

I  knew  nothing  of  the  family,  as  they 
generally  resided  either  in  London,  or  at  a 
seat  they  possessed  in  Gloucestershire ;  neither 
did  I  even  know  if  there  was  wife  or  child  of 
the  man  I  had  killed,  to  whom  I  was  to  give 
the  necessary  intelligence.  Whilst  I  thus 
slackened  my  pace,  under  the  shade  of  me^ 
lancholy  boughs,  and  approached  nearer  to  the 
Hall,   I   suddenly   came   to   the  determination 
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of  concealing  my  own  share  in  the  unlucky 
part  of  this  transaction.  It  was  the  resolve 
of  the  moment,  and  I  stopped  not  to  consider 
its  propriety ;  but  I  felt  that  I  was  quite  unable 
to  teD  the  story,  and  name  myself  as  the  cause 
(eren  although  the  almost  innocent  cause)  of 
the  old  gentleman's  death. 


TOL.    I. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

O  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
Methought  she  purg'd  the  air  of  pestilence. 
That  instant  was  I  turned  into  a  hart. 
And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds. 
E'er  since  pursued  me. 

SHAKSFERB. 

Marston  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter 
Villeroy,  was  a  noble  pile.  It  had  been  built 
in  the  reign  of  bluff  King  Harry  the  Eighth. 
I  have  already  said,  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
present  occupiers,  except  by  name,  they  having 
but  lately  thought  fit  to  remove  to  oiu*  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  oftimes  in  my  wanderings,  I 
had  loved  to  explore  the  precincts  of  a  building 
so  time-honoured  and  curious  in  architecture. 
I  was  now  about  to  introduce  myself  to  its 
inhabitants,  though  the  unpleasant  mission  I 
found  myself  necessitated  to  undertake  robbed 
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me  of  any  sort   of   curiosity,   or  anticipated 
pleasure  in  my  visit. 

The  stately  trees  of  the  avenue  I  stood  in, 
as  I  dismounted  in  order  to  approach  the  main 
eatranoe,  rendered  the  spot  dark  as  twilight, 
and  the  rooks,  wheeling  over  the  topmost  boughs 
of  the  stately  oaks,  alone  disturbed  the  deep 
solitude,  by  their  incessant  cawing. 

As  the  gates  were  opai,  I  entered  the  fore- 
court, which  seemed  deserted  and  melancholy. 
I  called  aloud  for  some  one  to  take  my  horse, 
but  no  David  Gellatly  came  capering  and  sing- 
ing wild  snatches  of  antique  ballads,  in  answer 
to  the  sunimons.  I  tied  my  steed  to  one 
of  the  iron  rails  of  the  great  gates  which 
opened  into  the  stately  looking  fore-court, 
passed  the  murmuring  fountain  which  played 
in  its  centre,  ascended  the  flight  of  stone 
steps,  and  entered  the  hall  of  the  mansion. 

As  no  one  yet  appeared,  I  paused  to  observe 
tiie  splendour  of  the  place  I  had  intruded  into. 
Several  suits  of  polished  armour  hung  around, 
together  with  the  trophies  of  the  chase ;  pikes 
and  guns,  and  bows .  of  the  olden  time,  also 
graced  its   walls;   and   the   proud  banners  of 
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ancestral  chivalry  floated  from  either  side  of 
its  carved  and  gilded  roof. 

At  any  other  time,  the  objects  of  interest 
I  now  beheld  woidd  have  fuUy  occupied  my 
attention ;  at  the  present  moment  I  felt  anxious, 
without  disturbing  the  family,  to  discover  the 
servants  of  the  establishment,  and  dispatch 
them  to  the  assistance  of  the  sometime  owner 
of  the  grandeur  I  saw  around  me. 

Whilst  I  deliberated  upon  the  propriety  of 
venturing  further  into  the  interior  of  the  man- 
sion, or  of  returning  to  seek  for  some  of  the 
outdoor  dependants,  a  light  step  approached* 
the  door  at  the  further  end  of  the  apartment 
opened,  and  a  female  entered,  the  sight  of 
whom  by  no  means  lessened  the  difficulties 
of  my  situation,  for  she  was  apparently  imder 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  lovely  as  the  goddess 
of  spring. 

At  first,  supposing  it  was  her  father 
who  had  returned  home,  she  came  bounding 
towards  me ;  but,  the  next  moment,  discovei^- 
ing  her  mistake,  she  stopped  abruptly,  and, 
looking  like  some  inhabitant  of  the  skies, 
who  had  suddenly  alighted  upon  the  marble 
floor   of  the   hall    she   stood   in,    awaited,   in 
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some  little  surprise,  the  explanation  of  my  in- 
trusion« 

To  give  that  explanation,  and  escape  an 
abropt  and  premature  disclosure  of  the  catas- 
trophe which  had  happened,  required  more 
tact,  sdf-possession,  and  management  than  an 
unsophisticated  and  secluded  rustic  like  myself 
was  likely  to  possess.  "  The  might,  the  ma- 
jesty of  loveliness,"  for  the  first  minute, 
struck  me  dumb;  the  awkwardness  of  my 
fituation  completely  perplexed  me,  and  after 
muttering  some  incoherent  excuses,  so  much 
of  my  seCTet  escaped,  that  Miss  Villeroy,  guess- 
ing either  that  her  father  was  killed,  or  had 
at  least  met  with  some  dreadful  accident,  ut- 
tered a  piercing  cry  and  fell  senseless  upon 
the  floor.  I  had  not  even  sufficient  alacrity 
to  prevent  the  severity  of  her  falL 

I  now  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  mansion 
with  my  mes  for  assistance,  and,  lifting  Miss 
Villeroy  from  the  ground,  gazed  upon  her 
chiselled  features,  with  the  wonder  of  a  savage 
who  sees  beauty  for  the  first  time. 

In  a  few  minutes,  I  was  surrounded  by  the 
livmed  attendants  of  the  hall,  and  informing 
them  of  the  catastrophe  which  had  happened, 
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dispatched  them  in  search  of  their  unfortunate 
master,  and  to  procure  medical  assistance. 
The  alarm  now  quickly  spreading  through  the 
mansion,  its  quiet  was  soon  changed  into 
female  lamentations  and  outoies. 

Meanwhile  I  placed  my  lovely  burthen  upon 
an  outer  bench  on  one  side  of  the  ample  fire- 
place, and,  with  the  assistance  of  her  maids, 
tried,  by  every  possible  means  I  could  think  of, 
to  restore  her  to  consciousness.  Her  long 
dark  hair  almost  covering  her  face  neaiiy  hid 
her  features,  as  she  reclined  partially  supported 
in  my  arms.  I  shaded  back  these  tresses, 
sprinkled  water  in  her  face,  and  forgot  her 
father  and  the  recent  drama  I  had  helped  to 
enact,  as  I  continued  to  gaze  upon  her  beauty. 
Methought  I  could  have  spent  an  existence 
in  kneeling  beside  and  admiring  her.  Like 
Juliet's,  her  beauty  seemed — 

Too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear. 

Perhaps  from  having  seen  little  of  society,  the 
impression  made  upon  me,  by  the  sight  and 
contemplation  of  so  fair  a  creature,  might  have 
been  the  more  forcible. 

At  length,  by  the  aid  of  such  restoratives 
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as  were  at  hand,  we  suc6eeded  in  recovering 
Miss  VOleroy  from  her  death-like  swoon, 
although  only  to  behold  her  Bgaln  relapse 
into  unconsciousness,  at  the  dreadAil  si^t  of 
her  &ther's'body,  which  was  borne  into  the  hall 
by  the  servants  I  had  despatched  in  its  search. 

Luckily,  the  medical  man  from  the  adjacent 
village  quickly  arrived.  He  was  a  shrewd  and 
clever  person,  one  of  those  eagle-eyed  men, 
who  oftimes  at  a  single  glance  perceive  that 
which  would  take  a  duller  practitioner  half  an 
hour  to  consider.  He  soon  found  his  art 
was  of  no  avail,  where  he  had  first  given  his 
attendance,  and  stepping  from  the  circle  of 
domestics,  who  crowded  aroimd  Sir  Walter 
Weroy's  prostrate  body,  he  approached,  with 
hncet  in  hand,  the  seat  on  which  I  still  con- 
tinued to  support  my  fair  charge. 

"  m  relieve  you  of  your  patient,  fair  Sir," 
he  said,  **  this  is  a  sad  business ;  Sir  Walter 
Villeroy  has  received  a  concussion  of  the  brain, 
and  ruptured  one  of  the  main  arteries.  He 
has  been  dead  sometime;  I  may  perhaps  be 
of  more  use  here.** 

He  accordingly  immediately  ordered  the  young 
lady   to    be   conveyed  to   her   chamber,   and 
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attended  her  removal  himsdf. .  Meanwhile, 
after  the  domestics  had  carried  the  body  of 
their  late  master  to  his  apartment,  I  became, 
as  harbinger  of  the  unwelcome  tidings,  the 
next  object  of  curiosity  and  cross  examination. 
The  corpse  of  the  ruffian  had  been  found  on 
the  spot  where  I  had  slain  him.  In  telling 
the  story  as  it  had  happened,  I  concealed, 
however,  so  much  of  the  share  which  I  had 
in  the  old  gentleman's  death,  as  my  impetuous 
zeal  had  helped  to  anticipate.  Indeed,  I  con- 
sidered that  the  crime,  by  this  means,  would 
only  be  visited  upon  the  memory  of  the  ruf- 
fian whom  I  had  already  placed  beyond  the 
vengeance  of  the  law,  and  who,  I  certainly 
had  reason  to  believe,  would  have  quickly  ef- 
fected his  purpose,  had  I  not  made  my  ap- 
pearance upon  the  scene*  I  therefore  resolved 
to  have  it  supposed  that  he  was  the  actual  peiw 
petrator  of  the  murder.  Like  Sir  Edward 
Mortimer,  I  rounded  my  tale  with  a  lie — 

Guilt's  offiBprmg  and  its  guard. 

From  Dr.  Probe  I  learned  that  Miss  Vil- 
leroy  was  an  only  child,  and  heiress  of  all 
her  father's  immense  wealth;  that  they  were 
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uraccompamed  at  that  time  by  any  other 
members  of  their  family,  and  were  just  on 
the  eire  of  leaving  England  on  a  continental 
tour.  He  also  informed  me,  that  the  ruffian 
vho  had  assailed  the  Baronet  was  well  known 
as  one  of  the  most  abandoned  characters  in 
the  county, — 

A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  marked. 
Quoted  and  signed  to  do  a  deed  of  shame  ; 

and  that  Sir  Walter  had  but  lately  prosecuted 
him,  for  frequent  tresspass  upon  his  preserves. 

JVom  these  circumstances,  my  version  of 
the  story  was  the  more  easily  believed,  and 
glad  enough  I  felt  that  it  was  so,  for  to  have 
been  recognised  by  Miss  Villeroy  as  the  cause, 
although  the  innocent  cause  of  her  only 
parent's  death,  would,  I  felt,  have  led  her  to 
regard  me  with  feelings  of  dislike  and  horror. 

Dr.  Probe,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  family,  and  had  been  much  esteemed  by 
Sir  Walter  Villeroy,  was  a  shrewd  and  clever 
nian.  He  took  upon  himself  whatever  ar- 
nngements  were  requisite  and  necessary,  on 
this  sudden  emergency,  until  the  relatives  and 
friends  should  arrive.     He  wrote  and  despatched 

c  3 
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letters  to  the  Earl  of  Marston,  brother  of  the 
deceased,  durbg  the  intervals  of  his  attendance 
upon  his  lovely  patient.  He  also  despatdied 
an  express  to  an  elderly  lady  residing  some 
thirty  miles  distant,  also  a  relative  of  the 
family's,  desiring  her  immediate  presence  at 
the  hall,  where  he  himself  prepared  to  remain 
in  constant  attendance,  until  she  arrived. 

I  myself  would  fain  have  taken  my  leave, 
as  the  evening  approached,  but  he  requested 
me  to  remain,  and  as  I  felt  no  inclination,  in 
reality,  to  leave  a  roof  now  so  interesting  to 
me,  I  remained  there  all  night ;  and,  during  the 
intervals  of  his  attendance  upon  his  patient, 
assisted  him  in  the  office  he  had  assumed 
of  writing  letters  to  the  various  members  of 
the  family.  Her  grace  the  Duchess  of  Hur- 
ricane, I  was  informed,  wste  the  aunt  of  Miss 
Villeroy,  she  was  abroad  at  this  time,  and  to 
her  amongst  others  we  despatched  a  letter, 
apprizing  her  of  the  calamitous  event. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

AS  TOU  LIKB  IT. 

It  waSy  indeed,  with  feeUngs  of  no  small 
uneasiness,  that  I  found  Dr.  Probe  entertained 
considerable  apprehension  in  regard  to  his 
young  patient  Early  in  the  morning,  he  had 
despatched  an  express  to  the  nearest  town 
for  a  physician  of  some  eminence  residing  there, 
she  having  been  delirious  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  and  violent  fever  having 
supervened  in  the  morning. 

Although  I  felt  the  greatest  anxiety  on  her 
aoooiint,  and  longed  to  stay  at  Marston  Hall, 
yet,  being  so  utterly  a  stranger  there,  after 
lingmng  on  till  towards  the  evening  of  this 
day,  I  then  moimted  my  horse  to  return  home, 
a  changed  man  and  a  sadder  than  I  had  sallied 
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from  it  in  the  mormng  previous.  As  I  leisurely 
paced  along,  I  revolved  in  my  mind  the  various 
incidents  that  had  transpired.  The  reflection 
that,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  deviated  from  the 
truth,  weighed  heavily  upon  me,  and  I  could 
not  shake  it  ofif  my  conscience;  it  seemed  to 
press  upon  my  heart,  and  to  bode  me  evil 
fortune  in  my  future  career. 

Our  residence  was  called  WhamcliflFe  Grange, 
it  was  a  castellated  and  half  monastic  building, 
nearly  hidden  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  and 
venerable  trees,  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat, 
and  approached  by  an  ancient  drawbridge. 
The  dark  waters  surrounding  the  old  build- 
ing lay  tranquil  and  sombre,  as  I  approached ; 
and,  reflecting  the  lowering  heavens  in  the 
twilight  black  as  ink,  were  only  agitated, 
now  and  again,  by  the  heavy  splash  of  some 
enormous  fish,  which  had  tenanted  their  depths, 
during  perhaps  many  generations  of  our  family. 
Methought,  as  I  paused  upon  the  drawbridge, 
and  contemplated  my  home,  looking  into  this 
dark  pool,  whilst  the  night  bird  shrieked  in  the 
woods  around,  that  some  water  spirit,  some 
evil  genius  of  my  fortunes,  might  be,  perhaps, 
plotting   the   mischief  and    misfortime   of  my 
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future  destiny.  In  fact,  I  was  somewhat 
troubled  on  that  evening  with  '*  thick  coming 
£uicies/'  and  presentiments  of  evil,  a  sort  of 
feeling  which  had  never  before  so  whoQy  beset 
me. 

The  clatter  of  my  horse's  hoofs  across  the 
wooden   bridge  summoning   my  groom,  I  re- 
signed my  steed,  and  entered  the  mansion  of 
my  fathers.     An  ancient  dame,  who  for  years 
had  lived  in  our  family  as  a  sort  of  housekeeper, 
and  always   took   the  most  maternal   interest 
in  all   my  actions,   intercepted  me  as   I  was 
about  to  ascend  to  my  chamber,  in  order  to 
have  her  accustomed  gossip,   and  inform   me 
of  all  that  had  happened  during  my  absence. 
It  was  my  intention,  after  altering  my  dress, 
to  have  sought  and  conferred  with  my  fether. 
To    my  surprise,   however,    Mrs.    Sweetapple 
informed  me,  that  having  been  visited  on  the 
|M«?ious  evening  by  a  stranger,  who  had   ar- 
rived from  the  neighbouring  town,  in  a  post 
chaise,  and  who   she  believed   was  a  lawyer, 
my  father,  after  some  hours'  conference  with 
him,  had  ordered  his  carriage  early  the   next 
morning,  and  both  had   then   started  ofif  for 
the  great  metropolis. 
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"  He  has  left  a  letter  for  you/*  continued 
the  old  dame,  ''  in  his  study,  which  he  desired 
you  should  receive,  as  soon  as  you  arrived." 

I   proceeded  to  the  library  without  delay, 
and  shutting  myself  up,  perused  the  contents 
of  this  epistle.     I  learned  from  it,   that  my 
father  unexpectedly  found  himself  involved  in 
a  chancery  suit,   tod  having  been  visited  by 
his   solicitor,    he   had    thought  fit   (such   was 
the  urgency  of  the  matter)   instantly  to  leave 
his   home  for  London.      He   added  that   he 
should  have  preferred  my  accompanying  him, 
had   I  been  at  hand  at  the  moment,  and   if 
I  chose  to  do  so,  I   might  still  follow.     But 
he  left  me   to   pursue  the  bent  of  my   own 
inclination  in  the  matter,  giving  me  the  address 
of  the  hotel  where  he  intended  to  remain  whilst 
in  town.     I  certainly  did  not  at  that  moment 
feel  any  inclination  to  be  in  London,  as  I  was 
now  too  much  interested  in  the  neighbourhood 
I  was  in,  and  therefore  resolved  to  remain  in 
its  vicinity.     Indeed,  I  could   not   have  gone 
at  that  time,  had  I  wished  it,  as  I  expected  to 
be  summoned   on  the  inquest,   which  would 
doubtless  be  held  upon  the  bodies  found  in  the 
plantation. 
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After  the  inquiry  was  over,  I  made  frequent 
visits  to  Marston  HaD.  Indeed,  I  spent  more 
time  in  its  vicinity  than  at  my  own  home. 
Like  Roland,  I  "  loved  to  breathe  the  neigh- 
bouring air,"  and  the  sight  even  of  the  massive 
Elizabethian  chimneys,  seen  from  a&r,  was 
pleasant  to  me  to  contemplate;  then  as  the 
gloom  of  the  coming  night  enveloped  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  and  "  the  crow  wing'd  to 
the  rooky  wood,"  T  would  spur  apace,  and 
reach  my  home.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Villeroy, 
after  having  been  in  considerable  danger,  was 
gradually  recovering. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  the  frineral  of  Sir 
Walter  Villeroy  had  taken  place,  that  having 
as  usual  ridden  over  to  Marston,  I  received  a 
message  from  the  servant  requesting  me  to 
alight;  Mrs.  Allworthy,  the  lady  before  men- 
tioned, as  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  having 
amved  and  being  desirous  of  seeing  me.  I  accord- 
ingly dismotmted  from  my  steed,  and  entering 
the  hall,  was  ushered  into  the  withdrawing- 
n)oin,  a  vast  apartment,  extending  nearly  from 
end  to  end  of  the  buildmg.  Whilst  I  stood 
at  the  window,  waiting  the  coming  of  this  lady, 
and  contemplating    the  beauty  of  the   scene 
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before  me,  I  beheld  a  travelling  carriage,  with 
four  horseSi  sweep  round  the  road,  at  some 
distance  in  the  park,  and  approach  the  mansion 
at  full  speed.  As  it  advanced,  a  second 
vehicle  laden  with  an  imperial  and  other  ap- 
pointments also  made  its  appearance. 

I  immediately  surmised  that  these  arrivals 
must  be  the  distinguished  relatives  of  Miss 
Villeroy,  whom  we  had  summoned  from  abroad, 
on  the  late  melancholy  occasion,  and  a  shy 
and  uncomfortable  feeling  unconsciously  stole 
over  me,  as  I  watched  their  approach.  I  felt 
there  was  something  irksome  and  disagreeable 
in  having  to  introduce  myself  to  strangers, 
and  once  or  twice  I  almost  resolved  to  escape 
before  they  arrived. 

Recollecting,  however,  that  Mrs.  Allworthy, 
who  was,  I  concluded,  in  the  chamber  of  the 
invalid,  would  be  likely  to  make  her  appearance 
before  they  came,  which  would  in  some  measure 
relieve  me  from  the  awkwardness  of  my  situa- 
tion, I  resolved  to  remain,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  thrown 
open  by  the  servant,  and  in  walked  the 
portly  person  of  the  '  Duchess  of  Hurricane. 
A  younger  female  accompanied  her,  who  was 
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extremely  handsome    and    distingu^e    in    ap- 
pearance. 

They  advanced  into  the  room  with  aQ  that 
presence  and  dignity  belonging  to  persons  in 
their  rank  of  life,  and  the  Duchess  quickly 
observing  me,  as  I  stood  before  the  open 
window^  immediately  approached,  slightly  bow- 
ing as  she  did  so.  Being  rath^  short-sighted, 
she  at  first  took  me  for  Dr.  Probe,  with  whom 
she  was  slightly  acquainted.  On  seeing,  how- 
ever^  her  error,  she  stopped  short.  The  high 
bred,  I  have  observed,  are  always  courteous, 
even  when  distant  in  their  manners.  The 
Duchess  of  Hurricane,  however,  was  one  of 
those  persons  who  could  freeze  a  forward 
tongue  into  silence,  by  a  glance.  Not  even  the 
g^rious  Siddons,  in  Lady  Macbeth,  could 
be  more  awful  when  she  chose.  She  looked 
her  surprise  for  the  moment,  at  seeing  a 
strange  youth  instead  of  the  medical  attend- 
ant, whom  she  expected  to  find  in  the  apart- 
ment; and  after  a  short  pause  addressed 
me: 

"I  am  extremely  happy  to -hear  my  niece 
k  so  much  recovered,"  she  said.  "  Can  you 
ioform  me  if  Dr.  Probe  is  in  the  house ;  as,  if 
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unattended  with  danger,  I  should  like  to  see 
Miss  Villeroy  immediately." 

I  ventured  to  observe  that,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  the  doctor  was  at  that  moment  in 
the  chamber  of  the  invalid. 

llie  Duchess  again  bowed,  drew  herself  up, 
and  turned  to  address  her  young  companion. 

'*  So/'  she  said,  stepping  to  one  of  the 
ample  windows,  "  this  then  is  Marston  Hall  ? 
What  think  you,  Constance  ?  rather  a  handsome 
mansion !  I  feel  surprised,  now  I  see  it,  that 
my  brother  did  not  oftener  reside  here  " 

*'  I  call  it  a  most  lovely  spot,  mamma," 
returned  Constance  ;  '^  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful places  I  ever  beheld.  Look  at  those 
glorious  old  oaks  in  the  distance  yonder ;  one 
would  think  that,  as  Scott  says,  they  must 
have  witnessed  the  stately  march  of  the  Roman 
soldiery." 

Nay,"  said  the  Duchess,  with  a  yawn,  "  if 
you  begin  again  with  your  romance,  I  have 
done.  Ring  the  bell,  Constance,  and  let  us 
summon  the  medical  man;  the  people  here 
seem  all  bewildered  with  this  late  untoward 
event." 

During  the  short  pause  which  now  ensued 
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I  felt  extremely  uncomfortable.  The  haughty 
bearing  of  the  Duchess  forbade  all  further 
attempts,  on  my  part,  at  conversation,  and  I 
found  myself  as  oonfiised  and  awkward  as 
Mallow,  during  his  first  interview  with  Miss 
Hardcastle. 

At  length,  to  my  relief,  Mrs.  Allworthy  made 
her  appearance.  After  the  first  greetings  and 
inquiries  were  over,  she  introduced  me  to  the 
Duchess  and  her  daughter,  the  Lady  Constance 
De  Clifford;  and  the  trio  soon  afterwards 
leaving  the  room  for  the  apartment  of  the 
invalid,  I  gladly  prepared  to  take  my  depar- 
ture. 

As  I  passed  through  the  great  hall,  I  en- 
oount^^  the  persons  who  had  arrived  in  the 
second  carriage;  the  Earl  of  Marston  and  his 
son,  Lord  Hardenbrass  of  the  hussars.  Having 
tnivdled  from  Venice,  where  Dr.  Probe's  letters 
had  reached  them,  with  the  news  of  the  late 
mdancholy  event,  they  were  making  inquiry 
of  Haverin,  the  butler  of  the  hall,  into  the 
particulars  of  Sir  Walter  ViUeroy's  death. 
I  heard  HaveriU  mention  my  name  to  them  as 
I  passed  out;  but  feeling  no  desire  at  that 
time  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  of  the 
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other  members  of  the  famfly,  I  mounted  my 
horse  and  rode  homewards  to  the  Grange. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  this  meeting,  that 
a  servant  entering  the  library  at  the  Grange, 
as  I  was  one  morning  engaged  in  writing  to 
my  father,  delivered  a  couple  of  cards  an- 
nouncing that  two  gentlemen  were  on  horses- 
back  at  the  gate,  and  had  desired  the  favour 
of  an  interview. 

"  As  I  know'd  the  Squire  doant  love 
strangers,"  said  the  old  domestic,  '^  I  said  I'd 
take  up  this  ticket,  before  I  let  um  know 
whether  you  wur  at  whoam  or  not." 

"  You  did  right,  Ripsley,"  said  I,  glancing 
at  the  cards,  which  were  those  of  Lord 
Marston  and  his  son.  "  Admit  the  gentle- 
men, instantly ;"  and  my  visitors  were  ac- 
cordingly ushered  into  my  presence. 

The  Earl  of  Marston  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  English  noble  of  the  old  school.  His 
manners  were  those  of  the  polished  gentleman. 
Perhaps  he  was  rather  too  dignified;  but  yet 
so  graceful  in  his  deportment,  that  you  in- 
variably forgot  his  high  rank  in  admiration  of 
his  pleasing  address. 

His  son,  although  like  his  father,  '^  a  good 
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man's  picture,''  was  in  style  and  bearing  im- 
perious and  haughty.  He  evidently  could  not 
forget  his  Norman  shield.  His  arrogant  style, 
indeed,  belied  not  his  disposition,  since  he 
was  a  kind  of  modem  Tybalt,  and  being  of 
an  overbearing  fiery  temper,  and  querulous 
withal  as  the  weasel,  was  ready  almost  to 
%ht  with  his  own  shadow.  It  was  unlucky 
that  a  youth  of  this  sort  was  destined  to  cross 
my  path  in  hfe,  as  the  association  could  not 
posfflbly  lead  to  good.  The  old  Earl  seemed 
even  himself  to  lie  in  awe  of  his  son's  irritable 
temper.  He  sought  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
conversation,  during  this  visit,  and  by  his 
professions  of  service,  to  do  away  with  the 
contemptuous  and  rude  manners  of  his  com- 
panion. 

"  I  have  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Blount,"  he 
commenced,  ^'  in  making  the  acquaintance  of 
the  son  of  an  old  fiiend.  Your  father,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  in  America,  whilst  he 
commanded  the  — ^th  dragoons.  We  served 
together  during  a  campaign  there,  and  a 
better  soldier,  or  more  estimable  man  never 
existed.  Indeed,  it  has  been  my  especial  loss, 
that  for  many  years  we  have  not  met.     Per- 
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mit  me  to  introduce   my  son.   Lord  Harden- 
brass." 

Lord  Hardenbrass  made  a  sort  of  motioD, 
'which  he  perhaps  intended  for  a  bow,  stared 
impudently  in  my  face,  but  uttered  no  word 
of  greeting. 

''  We  have  called  to  return  you  thanks,  Mr. 
Blount,"  continued  the  Earl,  taking  the  seat 
I  offered  him,  ''  for  your  display  of  gallantry, 
on  the  late  melancholy  occasion.  Your  kindness 
also  to  Miss  Villeroy,  and  the  attention  you 
have  offered  since  that  unhappy  affair,  merit 
our  warmest  acknowledgments.  We  are  also 
the  bearers  of  a  message  from  the  Duchess  of 
Hurricane  who,  I  believe,  has  already  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  your  acquaintance.  She 
desires  me  to  say,  that  although,  at  present 
she  of  course  receives  few  visitors  at  Marston 
Hall,  she  will  feel  obliged  by  your  favouring 
her  with  a  call,  at  your  earliest  convenience." 

During  this  visit,  two  things  more  especially 
annoyed  me :  the  one  was,  that  I  was  necessitated 
to  recapitulate,  even  to  its  minutest  particular, 
the  late  mitoward  rencontre ;  the  other  was 
the  very  marked  and  contemptuous  bearing 
of  my  younger  visitor.     Sprung  from  ancestry. 
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time  hoiK)iired  as  his  own,  I  could  ill  brook 
the  hauteur  with  which  he  bore  himself,  and 
in  any  other  drcumstances,  I  should  doubtless 
have  returned  the  scorn  it  was  his  pleasure 
to  treat  me  with.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, I  felt  rebuked  in  mine  own  esteem; 
the  sort  of  lie  I  had  been  obliged  to  round 
my  story  with,  in  r^ard  to  the  death  of  his 
relative,  kept  me  in  some  measure  within 
bounds,  and  I  felt  humbled;  added  to  which 
the  strong  love  I  bore  his  cousin  made  a  tame 
soake  of  me. 

As  it  was,  however,  that  "  cankered  hate," 
wfaodi  is  ofdmes  felt  by  two  persons  towards 
eadi  other,  at  first  sight;  that  ^^  pernicious 
rage"  winch,  hke  the  animosity  of  Montague 
a&d  Capulet,  was  only  to  be  quenched  "  vrith 
pur{de  fountains  issuing  from  our  veins,"  was 
first  engendered  during  this  visit ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  conciliatory  address,  and 
pleaang  manners  of  the  old  Earl,  and  my  own 
caution  in  regard  to  taking  offence  from  his 
son,  we  parted  on  terms  so  distant,  that 
I  fSt  I  had  almost  commenced  a  quarrel  with 
a  member  of  the  family  with  which  I  most 
wished  to  be  on  terms  of  friendship. 
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On  preparing  to  finish  his  visit,  which  the 
Earl  had  prolonged  as  much  as  possible,  not- 
withstanding the  cold  and  repelling  nature  of 
my  reception,  he  condescended  to  inform  me 
of  the  arrangements  of  himself  and  sister, 
in  regard  to  their  fiiir  charge.  Miss  Ville- 
roy.  His  own  engagements,  and  the  open* 
ing  of  parliament,  he  said,  obliged  him  al- 
most  immediately  to  return  to  town.  His 
sister  the  Duchess,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
posed, after  remaining  some  little  time  with 
the  invalid,  to  persuade  her  to  leave  a  neigh- 
bourhood, now  so  fraught  with  mournful 
recollections,  and  accompany  her  to  the  Duke's 
seat  in  Scotland. 

My  Lord  Hardenbrass,  I  perceived,  on  Miss 
Villeroy's  name  being  mentioned,  watched 
me  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  I  therefore  scarce 
remarked  upon  what  I  so  much  wished  to 
learn. 

"  When  in  London,  Mr.  Blount,"  con- 
tinued the  Earl,  rising  to  take  leave,  "  I 
am  to  be  found  in  Grosvenor  Square,  where 
I  shall  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 
I  shall,  in  the  mean  time,  take  an  early 
opportunity     of    renewing    my    acquaintance 
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with    my    old   friend^    your    fiither,    on    my 
return.** 

Thus  saying,  the  two  noblemen  took  their 
leave  of  the  Grange,  leaving  me  greatly 
pleased  with  the  manners  and  conversation 
of  the  old  Earl,  considerably  displeased  with 
the  hauteur  of  his  son,  and  much  annoyed 
at  my  own  want  of  suavity  and  tact  during 
their  visit. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  hound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries  : 
On  such  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
•    And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

SHAKSPBRB. 

In  a  few  days,  I  visited  the  Duchess  as 
she  had  desired.  I  was  received  by  her  with 
great  civility,  and  she  made  her  acknowledg- 
ments to  me  for  the  services  I  had  rendered. 
The  fair  Constance,  her  daughter,  who  was,  in- 
deed, a  lovely  creature,  treated  me  with  mark- 
ed kindness,  and  had  I  not  before  seen  her 
cousin,  I  should,  doubtless,  have  been  captivated 
by  the  sweetness  of  her  manners  and  her 
beauty.  The  arrogance  of  the  Duchess  she 
endeavoured  to    make    up   for    by   her    own 
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affabflity,  and  my  vanity  prompted  me  in 
thinking,  that  she  wished  me  to  renew  my 
visit  at  the  Hall,  and  continue  on  terms  of 
iQ^macy  there  whilst  they  remained  in  York- 
shire. 

During  one  or  two  visits  subsequently  made, 
I  saw  only  the  Lady  Constance,  the  Duchess 
not  making  her  appearance;  and  we  quickly 
giew  more  intimately  acquainted.  On  calling 
one  morning,  I  found  this  young  lady  about 
to  walk  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  the  hall, 
whitber  she  invited  me  to  accompany  her. 
Indeed,  I  had  every  reason  to  feel  highly  com- 
plimented by  the  marked  kindness  with  which 
she  mvariably  treated  me. 

The  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens  of  Mar- 
ston  were  quite  in  the  old  style,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  antiquity  of  the  mansion. 
Nothing,  even  without  doors,  had  been  modern- 
ised; a  specimen  of  good  taste,  not  often  to 
be  observed  in  these  latter  times.  The  ex- 
tensive gardens  resembled  a  scene  in  one  of 
Watteau's  pictures,  where  we  see  the  drama- 
tis pereonse,  with  their  carpets  spread  under 
the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs,  the  guitar 
tinUing,  the  flask  passing  merrily  round,  and 
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the  song,  the  jest,  and  the  roar  of  mirth, 
filling  the  circumambient  air,  whilst  here  and 
again,  half  hidden  in  the  leafy  screen  of  some 
verdant  alley,  is  to  be  partially  seen  a  gentle 
swain  whispering  the  lady  of  his  heart, 
and  apparently,  by  her  glance  of  love,  not 
whispering  in  vain. 

Here  then,  in  such  lovely  retreat,  I  ac- 
companied the  beautiful  Lady  Constance  De 
Clifford.  We  appeared  to  have  become  as 
intimately  acquainted,  as  if  we  had  been  friends 
from  childhood.  Constance  was  a  great  lover 
of  the  old  poets,  whose  beauties  afforded  us 
an  endless  theme  of  conversation.  Had  I  but 
returned  the  feelings  of  interest  she  regarded 
me  with  at  this  time,  and  sought  her  love, 
I  should,  perhaps,  have  met  a  better  fate  than 
I  have  since  experienced.  But,  insensible  of  her 
excellence  and  beauty,  I  treated  her  marked 
preference  with  neglect. 

"  Come,"  said  Constance,  looking  round, 
as  I  stood  regarding  the  distant  mansion,  and 
trying  to  identify  the  particular  window  which 
belonged  to  the  chamber  of  the  invalid ;  *^  one 
would  suppose  you  an  admirer  of  Miss  Villeroy, 
you  seem  so  wrapt  and  lost  in  contemplation 
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of  her  lattioe.     We  shall  have  you,  guitar  in 
handy  serenading  there,  I  suppose,  ere  long. 

To  beauty  shy,  by  lattice  higb 
Singa  high-born  Cavalier. 

But  beware  of  that,  Sir  Cavalier ;  my  cousin 
who,  you  may  have  heard,  hath  store  of  rose 
nobles  in  her  coffers,  will  live  to  be  as  old 
as  Sybilla,  unless  she  be  obtained  by  the 
manner  of  her  father's  will,  like  Portia — 

Nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter.  Brutus  Portia. 

Doubtless  the  four  winds  would  have  blown 
in  from  every  coast  renowned  suitors;  and, 
indeed,  I  might  go  on  with  the  lines,  and 
tdl  you  that  many  Jasons  have  come  in  quest 
(^  one  so  fidr,  but  that  she  has  been  for 
some  time  engaged  to  a  gentleman,  whom  I 
believe  you  have  once  met.  Lord  Marston's 
s(m,  and  he  is  not  a  man  to  endure  a  rival ; 
he  is  the  very  "  butcher  of  a  silk  button." 
We  shall  have  swords  out,  and  tilting  at  each 
other's  breasts  in  fine  style,  if  you  but  look 
upon  his  lady  bright  with  an  eye  of  admira- 
tion.'* 
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'^  Indeed !"  I  exdaimed,  stopping  shorty 
"  Lord  Hardenbrass  then  is  the  lover  of  Miss 
Villeroy ;  and  is  he,  think  you,  beloved  again  ?" 

With  all  my  endeavour  at  carelessness  in 
the  question,  I  could  hardly  conceal  my  interest 
Lady  Constance  paused  and  looked  at  me, 

"  That's  an  odd  question,"  she  said,  '^  but 
J  will  answer  it  as  bluntly.  I  do  not  think 
that  Isabella  cares  much  for  Lord  Hardenbrass ; 
his  manners  are  haughty  and  overbearing,  and 
he  is  too  much  wrapped  up  in  his  own  self- 
conceit  to  take  the  trouble  of  trying  to  gain 
her  affections.  However,  all  that  such  a  man 
can  trouble  himself  to  do,  I  think  he  has 
done  by  way  of  winning  so  great  a  prize ;  and 
should  she  ask  him  to  give  up  his  engagements 
at  Melton,  for  her  sake,  I  think  verily  he 
would  do  so.  But  then  as  she  never  has 
asked  him  to  so  far  forego  his  amusements 
for  her  gratification,  he  hath  never  been  put 
to  the  proof.  They  have  been  engaged,  I 
think,  ever  since  she  left  school,  so  that  he 
has  never  found  it  necessary  to  play  the  devoted 
slave  and  servant  in  his  wooing,  feeling,  as 
he  does,  so  very  secure  of  her  fair  self  and 
broad  lands,  without  the  effort.     He   must,   I 
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thinky  love  her,  for  who  could  be  intimate 
with  one  so  excellent,  and  not  be  in  love? 
Besides  he  is  jealous^  even  if  a  beau  but  dance 
with  her  at  a  county-ball,  and  if  a  cavalier 
walk  even  by  her  side,  he  falls  straight  a  caper- 
ing; nay,  he  cannot  even  endure  that  she 
should  be  known  and  visited  by  anything 
dad  in  doublet  and  hose,  under  fourscore  and 
odd  years  of  age.  AH  these  signs  are,  I  think, 
circumstantial  evidence,  considering  his  dispo- 
sition, that  the  sweet  youth  is  in  love.'' 

"  But  how,"  I  observed,  "  did  she  become 
thus  engaged,  since,  I  think,  you  have  satisfacto- 
rily proved  that  she  cares  nothing  for  him, 
whatever  he  may  for  hen" 

"  Why,"  she  returned,  "  it  was  her  father's 
wish;  he  had  so  entirely  set  his  mind  upon 
this  match,  and  she  so  doated  on  her  parent, 
that  had  he  urged  her  to  engage  herself  to 
Mephistophiles,  she  would  scarce,  I  think,  have 
said  him  nay;  and  young  as  she  was,  when 
the  engagement  was  made,  she  cared  little 
about  the  matter.  The  Baronet,  I  have  heard, 
has  left  it  in  his  will,  that  unless  she  marries 
Lord  Hardenbrass,  the  greater  part  of  his  im- 
luensc  property  will  go  to  a  nephew  now  in 
liidia.    His  will,  indeed,  directly  expresses  the 
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wish  that,  hy  her  becoming  Lady  Hardenbrass, 
and  joining  in  wedlock,  the  adjoining  estates 
in  Gloucestershire  should,  also,  be  made  one- 
Fathers  have  flinty  hearts,  Mr.  Blount,  in 
these  matter  o'  money  jointures.  She  will, 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  be  one  day  Countess 
of  Marston.  But  I  know  not,"  she  observed 
stopping  suddenly,  **  why  I  am  thus  telling 
you  an  our  family  affairs;  you  who  are  so 
very  lately  known  to  us.  Nay,  indeed,  except 
to  myself,  I  can  hardly  say  you  are  known 
at  all ;  for  by  those  members  of  our  family, 
to  whom  you  have  been  thus  introduced  by 
adverse  circumstances,  you  are  not  liked ;  that 
is  to  say,"  she  continued,  seeing  me  stop 
abruptly  and  in  displeasure ;  "  you  are  not, 
I  think,  properly  appreciated.  For  my  own 
part,  I  consider  myself  a  more  penetrating 
person  than  many  of  our  house,  and  able  to 
pierce  the  windows  of  the  himian  breast,  some- 
what quicker  than  either  my  mother,  the 
Duchess,  who  oftimes  takes  most  unconquerable 
aversions  at  sight,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
family.  They  are,  I  should  say,  impenetrable 
themselves,  rather  than  the  penetrators  of  the 
hearts  of  others." 

In   this  lively  strain,   the  Lady   Constance 
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continued  the  conversation,  whilst  we  strolled 
about  the  gardens  of  the  haD. 

"  I  am,  as  you  may  perceive,"  she  said, 
"  a  sort  of  Diana  Vernon  in  manners,  and 
MtXer  whatever  I  think  at  the  moment,  without 
dread  of  being  considered,  by  such  freedom, 
bold  or  unlady  like." 

From  the  gardens,  we  walked  into  the 
shrubberies  of  the  hall,  which  extended  for 
many  miles  around  the  domain,  and  it  was 
somewhat  late  when  we  returned  from  our 
ramble.  My  companion  was  rather  alarmed, 
with  all  her  boasted  heedlessness  of  control, 
when  she  found  how  much  old  Time  had  been 
a  winner  diiring  our  promenade,  and  that  she 
would  be  most  likely  questioned  by  the 
Duchess. 

During  this  day's  promenade,  I  discovered, 
from  the  conversation  of  my  lively  companion^ 
that  by  her  fiimily,  although  so  little  known, 
I  was  not  much  liked,  but  merely  tolerated 
from  the  supposed  service  I  had  rendered. 
Uncertain  &ncy  I  the  bare  supposition  galled  me. 
On  the  heart  of  Lady  de  Clifford,  however,  the 
overweaning  vanity  of  youth  led  me  to  think 
I  had  already  made  some  slight  impression. 
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Had  it  so  happened  that  at  this  period  I 
had  received  my  commission,  I  should  perhaps 
have  escaped  ever  again  renewing  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  inmates  of  Marston  Hall, 
and  thereby  avoided  much  unhappiness.  In- 
deed, after  this  conversation  with  Lady  de 
Clifford,  I  half  resolved  to  leave  my  home 
and  join  my  father  in  London ;  but  such  resolve 
required  more  firmness  of  purpose  than  a  youth 
of  my  years  was  likely  to  possess,  and  eventually 
gave  place  to  the  desire  of  again  being  in  the 
company,  if  but  for  once  more,  of  Miss 
Villeroy.  Added,  also,  to  that  fatal  longing, 
was  the  circumstance  of  my  father  having 
constituted  me,  in  his  absence,  the  manager 
of  those  affairs  which  required  the  personal 
eye  of  a  master  in  superintending,  and  which, 
indeed,  made  it  a  matter  of  absolute  duty  for 
jne  to  ri^main  at  the  Grange.  I,  therefore,  did 
remain,  and  became  more  and  more  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  a  hopeless  passion  for  the 
mistress  of  Marston  Hall. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Villeroy  had  been  repeatedly 
urged  by  the  Duchess  to  accompany  her  to 
Scotland;  but  as  she  raised  many  objections 
to  the  journey,  and  begged  to  remain  in  soli- 
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tude,  tin  she  had  a  little  recovered  her  spirits, 
after  some  considerable  controversy  on  the 
Dadiess's  part,  it  was  settled  that  Mrs.  All- 
worthy  should  remain  with  her,  together  with 
Lady  de  Clifford,  whilst  the  Duchess  herself* 
visited  the  north.  These  matters  I  learned 
afterwards,  for  it  was  some  little  time,  owing 
to  several  short  journeys  I  found  myself  obliged 
to  take  on  business,  before  I  was  again  a 
visitor  of  my  new  friends. 

When  I  next  was  ushered  into  the  drawing- 
room   of    the   hall,   I   found   myself,   for   the 
second  time,  in  the  company  of  the  beautiful 
creature,  who,  from  the  first  glance,  had  made 
so  deep  an   impression   on    my    imagination. 
At  first  I  thought  she  looked  uneasy  in  my  pre- 
sence, my  name  being  evidently  assodated  in  her 
mind  with  the  horrible    catastrophe  of  which 
I  had  been  the  harbinger.     This,  however,  wore 
off,  and  she  became  less  reserved  in  manner, 
whilst    I  staid.     Mrs.  Allworthy  was   present 
during  my  visit,  and  Lady  de  Clifford,  fully 
aoooutered  in  riding  gear,  was  about  to  proceed 
to  the  little  post  town  some  five  miles  distant 
on  a  trifling  conunission  for  her  friend.     When, 
therefore,  her  horse  was  announced,  I  offered 
to  be  her  escort. 
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Mounted  upon  the  beautiful  animal  she  rode, 
Constance  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage ; 
she  was  a  perfect  horsewoman,  and  as  bold  as 
her  spirited  steed.  Behold  me  then  brought  out 
under  these  pleasant  auspices ;  from  a  secluded 
youth,  who  since  childhood,  had  been  kept 
from  mixing  with  his  equals,  and  who  had, 
therefore,  lived  in  a  world  of  his  own  creation, 
I  at  once  became  the  intimate  companion 
of  some  such  creations  as  I  had  been  wont 
to  imagine  in  my  Shaksperian  dreams.  Had 
I,  indeed,  suddenly  found  myself  transported 
into  Arden,  consorting  the  witty  Rosalind,  or 
contemplating  the  beauty  of  the  radiant  Olivia, 
I  could  not  have  been  more  happily  situated, 
or  have  found  two  beings  so  nearly  approaching 
to  those  fair  creations  of  the  poet's  brain. 

The  fair  Constance  putting  her  steed  into 
a  gallop,  I  rode  like  a  true  esquire  ever  at 
her  bridle  rein.  She  pushed  her  horse  over 
rough  and  smooth  in  wild  career,  so  that  I 
was  obliged  frequently  to  dash  my  spurs  into 
the  side  of  my  own  steed,  in  order  to  keep 
my  place.  In  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  the 
scenery  is  wild,  but  very  beautiful ;  that  pleasant 
and  lively  watering  place,  Harrowgate  is  not 
far    distant.     Sometimes   we    galloped    across 
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a  Ueak  looking  and  extensive  oommoD,  and 
then  again  we  drew  bridle  and  breathed  our 
horses,  where  the  sandy  road  was  on  either 
side  shaded  with  the  fragrant  pine. 

The  seats  of  the  gentry  are  situated  about 
this  part  in  pretty  dose  vicinity,  and  the  Lady 
Constance  now  and  then  paused  to  gaze  upon 
some  noble  building  in  the  distance  embosomed 
in  tufted  trees ;  she  appeared  surprised  at  my 
not  being  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  owners, 
so  that  I  was  necessitated  to  make  her  somewhat 
acquainted  with  my  former  life.  She  was 
grieved  at  finding  how  much  I  had  been  left 
to  myself. 

"  The  Grange,"  she  s^d,  "  1  have  heard  of, 
as  one  of  the  most  venerable  and  curious  places 
in  the  country,  and  yoiu*  family  one  of  the 
most  ancient.  Methinks,"  she  continued,  "  it  is 
somewhat  ill-judged  in  your  father  not  to  mix 
more  amongst  his  neighbours,  if  only  for  his 
son's  sake.  I  should  like  much  to  take  your 
old  moated  residence  by  storm  some  day." 

Whilst  we  thus  rode  together,  and  I  listened 
to  the  lively  conversation  of  my  companion, 
and  gazed  on  her  animated  and  glowing  coun- 
tenance, with    her   beautiful  tresses  streaming 
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in  the  wind,  I  felt  that  it  was  even  possible  to 
be  in  love  with  two  beings,  although  so  different, 
at  the  same  time.  Indeed,  there  was  some^ 
thing  so  spirited  and  noble,  and  yet  so  gentle 
in  the  bearing  of  this  young  lady,  and  the 
pride  of  conscious  virtue  made  her  apparently 
so  perfectly  independent  of  control,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  be  long  in  her  society  and 
not  her  admirer. 

As  we  galloped  across  one  of  those  open 
wastes  or  commons  I  have  mentioned,  a  horse- 
man suddenly  appeared  from  the  pine  shadowed 
road  towards  which  we  were  crossing,  and  the 
quick  eye  of  the  lady  descried  her  relative.  Lord 
Hardenbrass.  He  came  forward  at  the  gallop, 
and  pulled  up  when  he  reached  us.  Shaking 
his  cousin  by  the  hand,  he  bowed  slightly  to 
me;  indeed,  the  very  sight  of  me  seemed  to 
''  puddle  his  dear  spirit." 

"  You  seem  to  have  ridden  hard,  Constance," 
he  said,  "  and  you  have  I  see  mounted  Cottager 
to-day.  I  thought  IsabeQa  allowed  no  person 
to  ride  my  present  but  herself." 

"  Then  you  thought  wrong.  Sir  knight,"  she 
returned,  laughing,  "  as,  alas  the  day,  you  so 
often   manage  to  do.     But  we  have  not  had 
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the  honour  of  your  society,  my  Lord,  for  some 
time,  may  I  ask  where  you  have  been  sojourn- 
ii^  of  late?'' 

"  I  have  been  staying  at  Riverdale  for  the 
last  week,"  he  answered,  "  and  I  this  morning 
started  early  to  gallop  over  and  see  Isabella; 
I  return  again  to-morrow  for  a  few  days,  and 
then,  my  leave  being  up,  I  rejoin  my  regiment 
at  Nottingham.  In  return  for  all  this,"  he 
oontbued,  turning  his  horse  and  riding  close 
beside  Lady  de  Clifford,  "  may  I  beg  the 
&vour  of  a  few  words  with  you  ?" 

"  Sir,  a  whole  history,"  replied  the  lively 
Constance,  **  though  I  utterly  detest  all  cross 
examination,"  she  added,  stopping  her  horse, 
"  and  I  know  well  by  the  look  of  your  counte- 
nance that  you  are  about  to  be  inquisitive." 

"  I  must  speak  with  you  alone,  Constance," 
he  said,  taking  her  horse's  rein  in  his  hand, 
and  leading  her  forwards. 

As  they  proceeded  slowly  on,  I  reined  up 
my  horse  in  order  to  be  out  of  hearing  of 
their  conference.  Lord  Hardenbrass,  it  was 
easy  for  me  to  perceive,  was  by  no  means 
{deased  at  finding  me  the  escort  of  his  cousin, 
and  his  communication,  whatever  it  might  be, 
I  felt  pretty  siu-e  had  reference  to  myself.     It 
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apparently,  however,  made  little  or  no  impres- 
sion on  my  lovely  friend,  and  as  their  vehement 
debate  drew  near  its  condusion,  I  could  not 
help  observing  the  scorn  which  looked  beautiful 
in  the  contempt  and  anger  of  her  lip. 

"  You  have  spoken  your  speech,"  I  could 
hear  her  say,  "  and  heard  my  reply.  Farewell, 
my  Lord,  I  stay  no  further  question." 

She  glanced  round  to  me  as  she  said  this, 
and  I  was  quickly  at  her  side;  shaking  then 
the  reins  of  her  steed,  we  left  his  Lordship, 
apparently,  in  a  most  unpleasant  state  of  ill- 
temper  and  annoyance.  I  did  not,  indeed, 
myself  feel  in  the  most  amiable  disposition 
after  this  meeting.  The  interruption  of  one 
disagreeable  and  ill-conditioned  guest  will 
oftimes  mar  the  feast,  or  spoil  a  whole  party's 
pleasure.  As  it  was,  this  second  interview 
with  Lord  Hardenbrass  served  to  augment 
the  fixed  hate  we  had  both,  at  first  sight, 
taken  to  each  other.  As  for  Lady  de  Clifford, 
although  she  had  carried  it  with  a  high  hand 
in  his  presence,  she  evidently  feared  her  fiery 
relative,  and  during  the  remainder  of  our  ride 
she  never  once  alluded  to  this  meeting  with 
him,  nor  even  mentioned  his  name. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Matter  deep  and  dangerous  ; 
As  full  of  peril,  and  advent'rous  spirit. 
As  to  o'er- walk  a  current^  roaring  loud. 
On  the  unsteadfiEust  footing  of  a  spear. 

SHAKSPBRB. 

When  we  reached  the  little  village  of  Monks- 
path,  I  found  that  my  companion's  horse  had 
cast  a  shoe.  We,  therefore,  dismomited,  and 
Ycagning  the  steeds  to  the  groom,  desired  him 
to  seek  for  a  farrier  and  have  him  shod. 

"  You  win  find  us,"  said  Lady  de  Clifford 
to  the  servant,  ^'  either  at  the  mercer's  shop 
in  the  village,  or  beside  the  old  ruin  on  the 
Hairowgate  road.  I  know  you  are  fond  of 
antiquities,  and  a  lover  of  the  picturesque, 
Mr.  Blount,"  she  said  to  me,  "  so  we  may 
JQst  as  well  stroll  onwards,  after  I  have  made 
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my   purchases,   as   remain  in    this    somewhat 
dirty  little  town." 

The  hamlet  had  once  evidently  been  tribu- 
tary to  the  frowning  castle  she  had  alluded  to, 
and  together  we  strolled  through  its  straggling 
street.  When  Constance  had  made  her  pur- 
chases at  the  shop  she  had  mentioned,  we 
clambered  over  the  ruinous  wall  of  the  park 
in  which  the  fortress  was  situated,  crossed  over 
what  had  once  been  the  bed  of  the  castle  lake, 
now,  alas,  but  a  rushy  swamp,  and  made  our 
way  towards  the  old  building. 

Lady  Constance  regained  her  high  spirits, 
which  had  been  somewhat  dashed  by  our 
previous  rencontre,  and  her  laugh  of  perfect 
enjoyment  once  more  returned,  as  I  assisted 
her  overthe  rolling  stones  and  rough  ground 
we  traversed;  which  assistance,  owing  to  her 
long  riding  habit,  she  was  glad  to  avail  her- 
self of  occasionally.  I  felt,  indeed,  as  if  in  the 
company  of  a  dearly  loved  sister;  nay,  per- 
haps, I  felt  even  more  than  that,  for  I,  at  this 
time,  hardly  knew  the  feelings  of  my  own 
heart.  1  was  greatly  fascinated  with  so  exqui- 
site a  creature,  and  yet  devotedly  in  love  with 
another.     As  Orlando  says,  I  had  even  before 
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me,  "  a  Rosalind  of  a  better  leer,  than  her ;'' 
and  yet  I  fdt  that  I  could  have  willingly  died 
to  have  saved  her  from  harm. 

I  question  if  a  finer  creature  than  Lady 
Constance  de  Clifford,  after  her  own  style  of 
beauty,  lived.  Her  faultless  form  was  shewn 
to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  habit  she 
wore,  and  vnth  the  glow  of  perfect  health  in 
her  damask  cheek,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
incture  a  more  dangerous  companion  for  an 
uoaophisticated  youth  like  myself.  When  also 
it  is  remembered,  what  a  lovely  spot  we  were 
sauntering  in;  the  park -like  forest  scene, 
with  its  hundreds  of  stunted  oaks,  and  the 
frowning  castle  near  at  hand,  and  withal,  that 
my  companion  was  high  bom,  being  the 
daughter  of  a  noble  Duke,  and  that  this  park 
and  these  domains,  together  with  the  worm 
eatoi  hold  of  ragged  stone  we  were  approaching, 
had  once  been  part  of  the  feudal  possessions 
of  her  ancestors,  and  that  their  Norman  shield 
was  to  be  found,  carved  in  at  least  a  hundred 
plaoes  upon  its  walls  and  chambers;  that  she 
was  fair  as  the  most  lovely  of  her  line,  and 
highly  endowed;  and  that  she  took  care  to 
let  me  see  the   good  figure  of  a  companion, 
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whose  quarterings  were  as  time  honoured  as 
those  of  her  own  family,  and  whose  lively  con- 
versation, was  not  altogether  lost  upon  her, 
it  will  be  wondered  that  I  could  possibly  help 
becoming  distractedly  in  love  with  her,  and 
her  alone; — ^but  it  was  not  so.  The  very 
consciousness  of  her  regarding  me  with  interest 
and  favour,  kept  down  my  growing  admiration 
for  this  superior  being,  which  has  oftentimes 
since  surprised  me.  For  the  very  recollection 
of  her,  in  after  times,  has  made  me  love  her 
far  more  than  when  I  was  her  intimate 
friend  and  companion.  Such,  alas,  is  the 
state  of  man,  to  one  thing  constant  never; 
an  after-life  of  continual  meditations,  tears  and 
sorrows,  might  oftimes  be  spent  in  considering 
the  wilful  mistakes  and  head-strong  misconduct, 
during  our  progress  fix)m  eighteen  to  five  and 
twenty. 

Often  have  I  passed  whole  hours,  when,  in 
poverty  and  distress,  unfriended,  and  almost 
alone  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  I  have  stood 
a  lonely  sentind  in  a  foreign  land,  like  some 
hired  cut  throat  in  a  bad  cause.  Yes,  often 
by  the  loop-holed  and  grated  walls  of  a  Spanish 
convent,   a  solitary    sentinel,    I   have    almost 
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neglected  to  challenge  the  rounds  during  the 
watches  of  the  night,  whilst  thinking  over  each 
expresaon  and  beautiful  action  of  Constance 
de  Clifford,  in  those  brief  but  happy  hours. 

We  continued  to  amuse  ourselves  in  ex- 
aminiiig  the  old  tower,  and  imagining  it  in  its 
palmy  days,  now  picturing  to  ourselves  the 
scenes  of  splendour  and  gaiety  which  had  there 
been  oftimes  enacted,  and  then  again  the  bustle 
of  the  feudal  Baroa's  every  day  existence.  We 
fended  how  those  walls  were  once  manned 
and  garrisoned — the  stables  filled  with  steeds 
and  their  attendants,  whilst  the  halls  and 
(Aambers,  "  braying  with  minstrelsy,"  looked 
a  sea  of  waving  plumes.  We  imagined  the 
strict  watch  and  ward,  when  contention  and 
civil  butchery  had  broken  loose  in  the  land; 
saw  those  iron  men  at  arms  and  knights  of 
old  paraded  in  battle  array,  together  with 
the  pride  and  circumstance  of  their  chivalrous 
bearing,  and  the  gallant  appointments  and 
appearance  of  each  horse  and  armour  that  filed 
past. 

The  Lady  Constance,  like  myself,  loved  to 
cmandpate  herself  from  this  "  workaday  world," 
^hen  interested  in  such  themes,  and  to  be  car- 
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ried  backward  into  the  abyss  of  time,  to 
the  days  of  the  crusades,  in  which,  indeed,  she 
ought  to  have  lived ;  for  so  chivalrous  a  crea- 
ture would  have  made  a  mailed  host  invincible 
by  her  presence  and  influence.  She  seated 
herself  on  a  green  mound  of  the  shattered 
ruin,  and  under  the  shade  of  the  ivy,  which 
covered  and  almost  held  together  die  flanking 
towers  of  the  building,  we  talked  of  the  good 
old  times,  till  we  could  almost  have  wept  over 
the  degenerate  age  of  mediomty  in  which  we 
were  living  actors. 

"  You  live  too  late,  Lady  de  Clifford,"  I 
exclaimed,  as  I  reclined  on  the  slope  of  the 
hillock  she  was  sitting  upon,  and  gazed  upon 
her  flashing  eye ;  "  you  ought  to  have  lived 
in  the  times  you  describe  so  well;  in  the 
days  of  Acre  and  Ascalon ;  the  days  of  tilt 
and  toumay.  Your  veiy  look  is  that  of  some 
inhabitant  of  such  a  castle  as  the  one  before 
us,  for  whose  smile  whole  squadrons  of  mail- 
dad  knights  would  have  encountered  the  shock 
of  the  listed  field :  nay,  where  almost  a  single 
arm,  so  influenced,  would  sometimes  turn  the 
tide." 

"  Good  Heavens,"   she   returned,   laughing. 
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"what  a  peerless  heroine  I  must  be!  Do  I, 
in  truths  look  so  ferocious  and  so  old  in  style  ? 
Then,  let  me  see,  how  I  am  to  return  so  flat- 
tering a  compliment.  ShaQ  I  say  it  was  that 
^  indesmbable  and  incomprehensible  look 
which  first  caused  me  to  regard  you  with 
curiosity,  as  the  perfect  resemblance  in  feature 
and  bearing  of  one  of  the  knights  errant  of 
fonoOT  days.  There  was  a  touch  of  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Mandia  about  you  that  was  highly  in- 
teresting, something  between  the  Don  and  a 
Hght  dragoon  of  the  present  day;  a  most 
worthy  specimen  of  one  of  those  doughty  heroes, 
who  were  fain  to  go  vagabondizing  about  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  I 
tfsure  you  I  did  not  Vest  till  I  had  inquired 
who  that  tall  daik  melancholy  looking  Hidalgo 
was,  and  when  I  beard  of  your  adyenture  in 
that  unhappy  affau:  of  my  uncle's  death,  I 
determined  to  patronise  you  as  a  worthy 
desc^dant  of  those  champions  of  whom  it  is 
n^  peculiar  delight  to  read." 

Pleasant  as  the  first  part  of  this  good 
humoured  sally  was,  the  allusion  to  my  un- 
ludcy  deeds  gave  me  a  pang  ''  sharp  as  the 
stiletto  of  the  Portuguese,"   and  I  felt  so  far 
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fix)m  being  one  of  those  wcnthles'  sans  peur 
et  sans  reproche^  that  I  looked  upon  myself 
as  an  impostor  who  feared  to  utter  the  truth. 

"  But  I  marvel,"  continued  my  companion, 
rising  and  looking  round,  *^  what  keeps  the 
knave  groom  so  long  with  our  horses ;  let  us 
return  to  the  village  and  meet  hinu  I  know 
not  how  it  is  with  you,  Mr.  Blount,  but 
whenever  I  am  in  the  vidnity  of  such  a  record 
of  former  days  as  this,  I  always  fed  a  sort  of 
fascination  to  the  spot,  and  cannot,  without  an 
effort,  tear  myself  away.  Methinks  the  spirits 
of  my  sires,  venerable  and  grave  looking,  sigh 
in  the  gale,  and  glide  about  the  dark  and 
ruined  shell.  Look  at  that,  "  high  uprear'd 
and  abutting  fix)nt" — ^within  the  apartment 
with  the  vast  fire  place  and  cavernous  chimney, 
'tis  said  a  beautiful  woman,  the  vnfe  of  a  De 
Clifford,  was  foully  done  to  death.  What 
immense  interest  doth  that  l^nd  give  to  each 
mouldering  stone  of  the  ruined  tower !  Here, 
perhaps,  in  this  wing,  "  the  night  shriek  disturbed 
the  curtain'd  sleep," 

And  wither'd  murder 
Alarmed  by  his  sentinel  the  wolf 
Towards  his  design,  mov'd  like  a  ghost. 
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How  pleasant  too,  it  is  to  contemplate  the 
kvdy  landscape  around,  whilst  '  light  thickens/ 
as  Shakspeare  so  beautifully  words  it,  '  and 
the  crow  makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood/  " 

I  fdt  the  same  unwillingness  to  leave  this 
interesting  scene,  with  so  delightful  a  guide 
to  point  out  its  beauties,  and  we  examined 
afresh  each  loop-hole  and  embrasure  of  the 
building,  before  we  consented  to  quit  it.  As 
we  did  so,  a  loud  and  wild  haQoo  saluted  our 
ears  from  the  road ;  and  we  beheld,  in  the 
distance,  two  or  three  dozen  men,  armed  with 
pitdiforks  and  bludgeons,  rushing  towards  us. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  meaning  of  this  rout 
was  made  apparent,  for  down  an  imdulation 
of  the  ground,  (his  ascent  up  the  other  side 
of  which,  had  till  then  hidden  his  approach) 
came,  with  the  speed  of  a  race  horse,  an 
enormous  and  ferocious  mastiff.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  brute  in  an  instant  shewed  that 
he  was  raving  mad,  whilst  the  continued  cry 
of  the  pursuers  confirmed  the  fact. 

Constance,  who  happened  to  be  at  that 
moment  somewhat  in  front,  stopped  suddenly, 
looked  round  and  turned  deadly  pale,  appearing 
finable  to  move  a  step  firom  the  spot  on  which  she 
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stood.  The  mastiff  was,  indeed,  dose  upon  her, 
and  there  seemed  no  hope  of  escape  from  a 
fate  the  most  horrible  to  be  conceived ;  for  my 
part  I  was  also  sufficiently  alarmed.  I  held 
a  hunting-whip  in  my  hand ;  but  felt  it  was 
perfectly  useless  against  this  monster  in  a  rabid 
state.  like  lightning  I  stripped  off  my  coat, 
and  wrapping  it  round  my  right  arm  and 
hand,  rushed  upon  the  animal  as  he  was  about  to 
spring  upon  my  companion.  I  was  so  nearly 
too  late,  although  I  had  done  this  in  an  instant, 
that  as  T  struck  the  dog  fiairly  in  the  mouth 
with  my  muffled  fist,  throwing  my  whole  weight 
into  the  blow,  he  was  scarcely  a  foot  from  her 
throat.  The  dog  went  over  on  his  back  with 
the  buffet,  and  the  next  moment  we  were 
grappling  together  in  deadly  combat :  a  mortal 
conflict,  upon  rather  unequal  terms,  since  the 
one  party,  even  if  the  vanquisher,  must  come 
off  without  scratch  or  wound  in  the  struggle, 
or  he  would  share  the  fate  of  the  beast  he 
was  destroying.  I  felt  this  at  the  moment, 
and  I  felt .  moreover  that  the  beautiful  Con- 
stance, should  I  fail  in  destroying  the  rabid 
mastiff,  would  also  be  his  victim,  a  thought 
which  gave  me  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger.    Throw- 
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ing  myself  head  foremost  upon  the  dog  before 
he  could  gain  his  feet,  indeed  we  almost  went 
down  together,  with  both  hands  I  seized  him 
by  the  throat,  and  disengaging  myself  from 
the  coat,  held  him  firmly  in  my  grasp. 

Man  is  immensely  -  powerful  in  his  arms, 
when  in  such  a  position;  and  notwithstanding 
the  strength  of  this  enormous  brute,  I  held 
him  securely  beneath  me.  His  legs  and  claws 
tore  my  clothes  to  strips,  yet  still  I  held  him 
fest,  whilst  his  eyes  almost  started  from  their 
sockets  with  my  deadly  gripe,  and  with  mouth 
wide  open  he  turned  from  side  to  side  in  his 
endeavours  to  tear  my  hands  and  arms,  as 
he  choked,  screamed,  and  almost  roared  with 
rage,  agony,  and  madness.  Indeed,  I  began  to 
doubt  my  capability  of  holding  him  much 
longer,  for  I  found  myself  growing  exhausted 
with  the  violence  and  duration  of  this  death- 
grapple.  Madmen,  it  is  said,  are  possessed  of 
double  the  power  of  other  persons,  whilst  the 
fit  is  upon  them;  and  thus  it  appeared  with 
this  dog. 

I  turned  my  head,  and  beheld  Lady  de 
Clifford  close  beside  me :  horror  was  depicted 
in  her  countenance. 

£  2 
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"Lady  de  CliflFord,"  I  cried,  "be  quick, 
search  the  pocket  of  my  coat  for  a  knife.  We 
must  end  this  struggle  instantlyy  or  we  are 
lost." 

Whilst  she  searched  for  the  knife,  I  looked 
to  the  front  in  order  to  see  our  chance  of 
succour :  the  pursuers  were  still  some  distance 
from  us.  I  cared  not  for  myself,  could  I  but 
save  my  companion.  Constance  was  fortunate 
in  finding  the  knife,  with  which  she  again 
flew  to  my  side.  I  bade  her,  soon  as  I  ven- 
tured to  grasp  it,  to  fly  and  gain  the  shelter 
of  the  ruin,  before  I  made  my  last  effort, 
and  used  this  dagger  of  mercy  upon  my  deadly 
ibe. 

"  Never !"  she  exclaimed ;  "  I  will  not  leave 
you." 

There  was  no  time  to  urge  it ;  but  gradually 
getting  a  tighter  grasp  on  the  brute's  windpipe 
with  my  lefl  hand,  I  suddenly  quitted  him  with 
my  right,  seized  the  knife,  and  cutting  deep 
into  his  throat,  severed  the  carotid  artery. 
Dropping  then  the  knife,  I  again  had  him  fast 
as  before.  The  hot  blood  spouted  over  me  as  I 
held  him  for  a  few  moments  longer,  and  then  his 
strength  was  gone  for  ever.     I  threw  him  from 
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me,  and  setting  my  foot  upon  his  neck,  once 
mare  reached  the  knife,  and  plunged  it  into 
his  heart.  All  was  then  over,  and  the  animal 
locking  horribly  in  death,  but  no  longer  dan- 
gerous, lay  quivering  before  us. 

Constance  leading  the  way  down  the  slope 
upon  which  the  castle  was  built,  towards  a 
beautiful  stream  which  wound  round  the  hillock, 
herself  assisted  in  washing  the  blood  from  my 
hands  and  arms.  I  had  received  neither  bite 
or  wound,  and  she  returned  thanks  to  Heaven 
for  our  escape.  How  willingly  could  I  have 
died  to  save  one,  who  for  the  first  time,  ap- 
peared interested  in  my  safety.  Drawing  a 
diamond  ring  from  her  finger,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  she  presented  it  to  me. 

"  Wear  this,'*  she  said,  "  in  remembrance 
of  one  whom  you  have  saved  fix)m  a  fate  too 
dreadful  to  contemplate.*' 

That  ring  I  have  never  parted  with:  in 
prosperity  I  have  held  it  sacred,  and  it  has 
been  a  talisman  which,  when  disgusted  with 
fife,  and  surrounded  by  the  vidous  and  profli- 
gate, I  have  loved  to  look  on,  and  become 
i^eoondled  to  a  world  containing  the  being  who 
OQoe  owned  it.     In  rags,  misery,  and  sickness, 
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when  a  half  naked  wretch,  I  was  dragged  out 
amidst  the  dead  from  the  convent  cell,  where 
neglected  we  had  been  left  to  die  of  typhus 
fever  in  Spain,  that  ring  was  still  with  me. 
Constance,  now  that  the  danger  was  passed, 
looked  faint  and  ill.  She  was  not,  however, 
one  of  those  who  think  it  necessary  to  make 
a  display  of  sensibility;  on  the  contrary,  I 
saw  she  made  an  effort  and  controlled  the 
faintness  she  felt  approaching;  she,  however, 
was  obliged  to  support  herself  by  leaning  on 
my  arm.  As  I  found  her  getting  really  un- 
able to  walk,  I  seated  her  on  the  bank  and 
sprinkled  water  in  her  face;  who  can  blame 
me  if  I  ventured  to  kiss  the  hand  she  proffered 
me?  Perhaps  she  was  angry  at  the  liberty, 
or  perchance  the  water  from  the  brook  recovered 
her,  for  the  colour  mounted  to  her  cheek  and 
she  arose. 

I  assisted  her  up  the  hillock  to  look  for 
our  horses,  as  she  said  she  felt  sufficiently 
recovered  to  proceed  home.  By  the  time  we 
had  again  reached  the  scene  of  our  exploit, 
the  villagers  had  arrived,  and  were  crowding 
round  the  prostrate  dog.  Several  came  towards 
us.  when  we  appeared,  and  amongst  them  our 
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groom.  An  had  been  dreadfully  alarmed,  sup- 
posing that  we  had  been  torn  almost  to  pieces ; 
and  my  escape  (for  they  had  seen  firom  the 
distance  the  encoimter)  they  considered  scarcely 
less  than  miraculous. 

"  Look  here/'  exclaimed  a  great  hurley 
feHow,  the  smith  of  the  village,  thrusting  out 
a  bar  of  iron,  "  see  the  power  of  yon  dog ; 
when  he  fastened  on  t'  oss,  and  I  rammed 
the  iron  into  his  jaws,  red  hot  as  it  was,  he 
held  it  fast  as  if  it  had  been  a  paunch,  instead 
of  a  red  hot  coulter." 

This  was  a  fact,  for  the  dog  having  run 
raving  mad  into  the  smith's  forge,  and  fastened 
on  the  horse  I  had  ridden,  held  him  in  his 
giipe,  and  what  with  the  plunging  of  the 
frightened  animal  to  break  loose,  and  the  fear 
of  the  dog,  all  assembled  had  rushed  from 
tiie  forge,  except  the  master  smith,  who  -snatch- 
ing  a  red  hot  bar  of  iron  from  the  fire,  thrust 
it  into  the  dog's  mouth  and  forced  him  to  quit 
bis  hold. 

The  groom  now  informing  us  of  my  horse 
Wng  wounded,  I  ordered  him  to  have  it 
Jolkd,  and  then  to  procure  a  hack,  and  follow 
us  home.    We  accordingly  walked  forward,  and 
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meeting  a  boy  with  Lady  de  Clifford's  horses, 
once  more  mounted.  As  it  was  now  growing 
late,  we  rode  quickly  homewards,  Constance 
seemed  fearful  of  saying  much  on  the  subject 
of  our  recent  adventure. 

"  You  have  lost  your  charger,  Mr.  Blount, 
in  this  action/'  she'  observed,  with  a  smile. 
"  The  horse  you  are  now  upon  is  my  own 
riding  horse,  and  which  I  this  day  ordered 
the  groom  to  mount,  as  he  has  been  out  of 
work  lately;  will  you  accept  him  in  place  of 
the  one  you  rode  ?  A  poor  gift  considering  the 
service  you  have  rendered." 

Her  quivering  voice  and  soft  eye  spoke 
the  feelings  of  her  grateful  heart,  more  than 
the  gift  she  offered,  or  the  thanks  she  uttered. 
I  saw  her  in  safety  to  the  door  of  the  hall. 
Lord  Hardenbrass  was  standing  before  it,  ap- 
parency awaiting  her  return.  He  stepped 
forward  to  assist  her  in  dismounting.  Before 
she  did  so,  she  put  out  her  hand,  grasped  mine, 
and  bade  me  adieu  : 

"  Win  you  come  to  us  to-morrow?"  said 
she.  '^  I  have  much  to  be  grateful  for,  but 
I  cannot  speak  my  thanks  now." 

Of  course  I  promised  to  do  so,  and  alighting 
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from  her  steed,  she  vanished  into  the  house, 
I  lifted  my  hat  to  the  young  nobleman,  who 
stood  observing  us ;  but  he  either  did  not  see, 
or  would  not  return  the  salutation. 

When  I  gained  the  turn  in  the  road,  which 
led  me  to  the  lodge,  I  wheeled  round,  in  order 
to  take  my  accustomed  look  at  the  hall,  and 
oould  just  distinguish  my  fidr  companion  stand- 
diDg  at  her  chamber-window.  She  retired  when 
she  saw  me  stop ;  but  I  felt  that  I  had  made 
aa  impression  on  her  heart,  which,  at  that 
time,  it  was  far  from  my  intention  or  wish 
to  form  there. 

I  was  now,  as  may  be  surmised,  a  frequent 
and  cherished  guest  at  Marston.  My  Lord 
Hardenbrass,  who  could  never,  it  seems,  deny 
Umself  enjoyment  of  the  present  moment,  and 
whose  party  of  young  friends  were  awaiting  him 
^  Hareward,  was  off  to  join  them  there,  when 
I  anived  at  Marston  next  day,  and  I  therefore, 
for  that  time,  found  no  interruption  to  the 
ddight  of  mingling  in  the  society  of  my  new  and 
^tsdnatmg  friends.  I  appeared,  indeed,  to  have 
heoome  transplanted  into  another  world,  where 
^  was  new  and  beautiful.  "  Out  of  this  other 
^den,**  j«  this  demi  paradise,"  however,  I  felt 
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a  presentiment  that  I  should,  by  some  means 
or  other,  be  driven.  How,  alas!  can  I  de- 
scribe those  few  happy  days  in  my  existence, 
too  happy  to  last — 

Still  'tds  pleasure  tho'  'tis  mixed  with  pain, 
'  To  think  on  joys  that  ne'er  can  live  again. 

We  were  now  often  joined  in  our  excursions 
by  Miss  Villeroy;  and  Mrs.  AHworthy,  her 
relative,  seemed  quite  content  to  allow  both 
the  young  ladies  to  be  esquired  and  escorted 
occasionally  in  their  walks  and  rides,  by  one 
who,  she  said,  had  proved  himself  capable  of 
protecting  them  through  the  most  dangerous  of 
adventures. 

One  day,  as  we  were  riding  together  in  the 
direction  of  the  Grange,  Constance  again  re- 
verted to  our  old  dwelling,  whose  turrets  we 
could  just  see  above  the  thick  woods  in  the 
distance. 

"  You  cannot  think,"  said  she,  "  how  much 
I  should  like  to  see  the  interior  of  that  curious 
looking  home  of  yours." 

I  of  course  assured  them  of  the  pleasure 
such  a  visit^would  give  me ;  and,  provided  they 
could  gain  the  sanction  of  their  chaperone,  Mrs. 
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ASworthy,  they  promised  to  fix  a  day  in  the 
week  to  drive  over. 

It  was  now  more  than  a  month  since  I  had 
received  any  communication  from  my  father, 
whidi,  whenever  I  gave  myself  the  trouble 
of  thinkiog  about,  struck  me  as  rather  singular. 
My  time,  however,  was  spent  so  delightfully, 
that  I  felt  unwilling  to  imagine  any  thing 
ooold  be  amiss,  whilst  I  myself  was  happy. 
Not  having,  therefore  lately  received  any  com- 
munication from  him,  I  neglected  from  day  to 
day  to  write  to  my  parent. 

On  the  day  fixed  upon,  Miss  Villeroy  and 
her  party  arrived,  according  to  promise,  at  the 
Grange.  Mrs.  Allworthy  drove  over  in  her 
carriage,  the  young  ladies  came  on  horseback. 

As  I  knew  how  greatly  it  would  delight 
visitors  of  the  disposition  of  my  fair  friends, 
to  be  admitted  to  a  place  so  curious  and 
antique,  with  all  the  honours,  I  made  every 
effort  to  receive  them  in  proper  form.  Rooms, 
therefore,  which  had  been  closed  up  and  un- 
tenanted for  nearly  a  century,  were  thrown 
open ;  old  articles  of  furniture  routed  out  and 
put  in  requisition;  unsecured  armour  hung 
upon  the  walls,  and  even   some  old  ^conets 
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were  mounted  upon  the  batUements  and  fired 
as  my  visitors  approached.  The  old  bridge, 
too,  which  for  many  years  had  been  allowed 
to  rest  quietly  across  the  waters  of  the  moat 
at  the  principal  entrance,  was  on  this  occasion 
made  to  do  duty,  and  in  order  that  every  proper 
form  might  be  gone  through,  and  my  guests 
admitted  in  feudal  style,  I 

Raiaed  tlie  poitcullis,  ponderous  guard. 
The  iron-studded  gates  unbarred. 
And  let  the  draw-bridge  hJl  I 

Mrs.  Allworthy  I  have  but  slightly  noticed 
in  this  story.  She  was,  however,  weQ  worthy 
of  a  more  particular  description  than  I  have 
space  to  afford  her.  She  was  a  spinster'  of 
nearly  fourscore  years  of  age,  extremely  ec- 
centric in  manners,  and  what  the  world  would 
call  an  oddity.  Active  and  sprightiy  as  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  she  was  diminutive  and  rather  de- 
formed in  figure,  while  her  features  were  by  no 
means  handsome.  As  it  was  her  whim,  moreover, 
to  dress  point  device  in  the  costume  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  she  looked*a  perfect  caricature. 
Full  of  talent,  very  satirical,  and  never  hesitated 
to  give  her  thoughts  tongue,  she  could  utter 
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bitter  scourge  to  iU-conditioned  or  presump- 
tuous persons^  whilst  to  those  whom  she  liked, 
she  was  a  delighted  companion.  "  Her  memory 
was  a  mine/'  and  being  mistress  of  most  mo- 
dem languages,  she  appeared  also  to  have 
studied  every  poet  that  had  ever  penned  a 
stanza. 

Three  parts  of  her  long  life  had  been  spent  in 
travel,  and  she  had  written  a  voluminous  work 
whidi  had  puzzled  half  the  wise  men  of  the  East, 
upon  the  EQeroglyphics  of  Egypt. 

With  so  amusing  a  companion  to  chaperone 
the  young  ladies,  and  who  could  readfly  enter 
into  an  our  feelings  of  romance,  the  hours  flew 
swiftly  during  their  visit,  and  my  guests  were 
deiigfated  with  all  they  saw. 

WhamcliflFe  Grange  was  one  of  those  cu- 
rious old  irregular  buildings,  the  very  traces  of 
whidi  are  now  almost  obliterated  from  the  face 
of  the  country.  The  place  that  once  knew 
^  proud  families  which  owned  them  as 
lords,  now  knows  them  no  more,  and  the 
foundations  of  massive  walls,  scarcely  to  be 
traced  in  the  green  mounds  that  mark  their 
site,  is  all  that  remains  to  tell  of  their 
whereabout.     Like  many  other  edifices  before 
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the  times  of  the  Tudors,  it  contained  three 
moats,  the  principal  one  washed  the  walls  of 
the  main  building,  another  surrounded  the 
farm  buildings,  whilst  a  third  encircled  the 
ancient  garden  of  the  establishment,  so  that 
the  dark  waters,  overshadowed  in  some  plaoes 
by  the  frowning  walls  of  the  edifice,  and 
in  others  by  luxuriant  wiflows,  (which  hang- 
ing  over  the  banks,  shewed  their  hoar  leaves 
in  the  glassy  stream),  gave  it  the  appearance 
of  one  of  those  old  chateaus  which  we  meet  with 
in  a  Flemish  picture. 

After  viewing  the  pleasure-grounds  and  gar- 
dens, we  returned  to  the  house,  and  spent  some 
time  in  rambling  over  it.  Scarcely  a  room 
escaped  the  curiosity  of  Mrs.  Allworthy,  so 
great  was  the  interest  she  displayed  in  examining 
a  building  so  curious  and  antique,  and  which 
could  boast  of  having  been  visited,  in  those 
troublous  days,  by  King  John.  In  the  long 
oak-panelled  gallery  hung  many  of  the  por- 
traits of  my  ancestors.  With  one  old  picture 
Mrs.  Allworthy  was  especially  taken. 

"This  gloomy-looking  individual,  with  the 
peaked  beard  and  the  long  rapier,"  said  the 
old  lady,  "  I  am  quite  sure  has  some  dismal 
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legend  attached  to  him.  The  picture  reminds 
me  of  one  I  used  to  see  in  early  days  when 
I  visited  Horace  Walpole ;  it  possesses  an  evil 
eye.  See,  Constance,  like  the  portrait  of 
Lord  Falkland,  go  to  what  part  of  the  gallery 
you  will,  the  eyes  are  still  upon  you." 

"You  are  quite  right,  Madam,"  said  the 
old  housekeeper,  who  had  accompanied  us 
through  the  rooms,  and  who  dearly  loved 
to  expatiate  upon  the  virtues  and  gallantry 
of  the  grim  figures  which  adorned  their  walls. 
"  You  are  quite  right,  Madam,  that  picture  has 
a  story  attached  to  it,  which  is  I  think  ex- 
tremely curious :  it  is  the  portrait  of  Sir  Herbert 
Blount,  who  was  savagely  murdered  during 
the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the  First,  by  a  party 
of  Oliver  Cromwell's  dragoons." 

"  Delightful !"  said  the  old  lady.  "  I  knew 
I  was  right ;  the  face  of  that  cavalier  is  as  a 
book,  *  where  men  may  read  strange  matters ;' 
that's  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  in 
every  feature.  For  my  part,  I  will  not  dine 
till  I  hear  the  story  of  his  life.  Come,  Mr. 
Blount,  with  your  sanction,  we  will  sit  in  the 
recess  of  this  window  and  hear  the  history." 

The  young  ladies  had  been  much  delighted 
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with  the  gaiTulous  old  housekeeper,  who  was 
almost  as  great  an  original  in  appearance  and 
feature  as  some  of  the  portraits  she  loved  to 
speak  of  They  accordingly  seconded  Mrs. 
Allworthy's  request,  and  seating  themselves  in 
one  of  the  deep  recesses  of  an  old  bay  window, 
which  beetled  over  the  moat  beneath,  as  the 
sun  streamed  through  the  many  coloured  dia- 
mond panes  upon  the  oaken  floor  and  walls 
of  the  gallery,  we  listened  to  the  following 
exemplification  of  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

In  winter's  tedious  nights,  sit  by  the  fire 

^th  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  teU  thee  tales 

Of  wofdl  ages  long  ago  betid : 

And,  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief. 

Ten  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me. 

And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 

SHAKSPBBB. 

'*That  picture,  ladies/'  said  die  old  house- 
keeper, "is  my  especial  favourite.  Tis  the 
portrait  of  Sir  Herbert  Blount,  who  was 
knighted  by  King  Charles  (that  grace  of 
kings)  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  The  por- 
trait which  hangs  straight  before  us  is  that 
of  his  father,  who  was  slain  in  Naseby  fight. 
This  youth  fled,  when  all  was  lost,  to  the 
Grange,  in  the  hope  of  raising  men  for  another 
^ort.    The  mansion  was  deserted  by  all  the 
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domestics  except  one  old  man,  a  confidential 
servant,  and  butler  of  the  family ;  for  the  ca- 
valier, his  master,  with  the  true  duty  and 
loyalty  of  his  order,  had  pressed  into  the 
service,  and  taken  with  him,  in  the  troop  he 
raised,  and  led  to  the  field,  every  man  and 
boy  who  could  wield  a  weapon  on  the  King's 
side,  leaving  his  own  home  and  property  al- 
most defenceless.  Two  other  sons  fell  with 
him  in  that  field;  Sir  Herbert  being  the  only 
one  of  the  family  engaged  who  escaped  to  tell 
the  tale. 

"  His  wife  (the  beautiful  creatiu-e  whose  por- 
trait you  noticed  in  the  room  below^  met 
him  by  stealth  with  their  only  child,  then  an 
infant  at  the  breast,  two  nights  after  he  re- 
turned here,  having  been  conveyed  from  her 
place  of  concealment  in  a  cottage  some  miles 
oflF,  by  old  Gumey,  the  steward. 

"  It  was  whilst  they  sat  in  fancied  security 
in  the  oak-panelled  room  below,  whose  windows 
look  out  upon  the  moat,  lamenting,  perhaps, 
*  the  times  abuse,'  and  their  present  melancholy 
situation  and  recent  loss,  that,  on  a  somewhat 
tempestuous  night,  they  were  surprised  and 
captured  by  a  troop  of  Cromwell's  dragoons. 
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"  Takbg  advantage  of  a  moment  when  the 
moon  was  completely  hidden,  they  emerged 
from  their  covert  in  the  woodland,  and  quietly 
sunrounding  the  building,  obtained  entrance  by 
throwing  an  enormous  pine-tree  they  had  feDed 
for  the  purpose  across  the  moat,  alongside  the 
uplifted  bridge,  lashing  it  with  horse-girths  to 
the  wood  work  on  their  own  side.  'Twas  thus 
these  miscreants  crossed,  one  by  one,  over  this 
somewhat  perilous  pass,  to  the  outbuildings, 
in  safety — all  but  one  man,  who,  losing  his 
balance  in  the  attempt,  fell  into  the  dark  waters 
of  the  moat.  The  weight  of  his  harness  in  an 
instant  carried  him  to  the  bottom,  while  his 
comrades,  with  their  usual  sternness  of  pur- 
pose, heeding  not  his  fate,  quickly  gained 
the  opposite  side.  Stephen  Gumey,  the  old 
steward,  was  captured  in  the  stables  of  the 
building  by  the  first  troopers  who  got  over. 
They  lugged  him  to  the  brink  of  the  moat,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  him  quietly,  lest  he  should 
raise  any  alarm  to  their  victfans  withinside  the 
mansion. 

"The  leader  of  the  Cromwellian  troop  had 
been  promoted  to  his  present  command  from 
a  butcher's  stall  in  Smithfield  market.     Like 
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Cade,  he  was  inspirBd  with  the  spirit  of  putting 
dowQ  kings  and  prinoes.  Valiant  be  was  too — 
'  for  b^igaiy  is  valiant' — and  in  and  out  of  the 
field  was  wont  to  behave  himself  as  though  he 
had  been  in  his  own  ^ughtcr-house. 

"  Such  a  man  was  deserving  of  the  prefer- 
ment  he  obtfuned :  slaughter  was  his  passion,  and 
he  had  vowed  not  to  leave  one  lord  or  gentle- 
man  alive,  nor  to  spare  any  but  such  as  went 
on  douted  shoon.  He  thoi^ht  fit,  however, 
in  this  instance,  to  put  restraint  upon  his  feelings 
and  stay  the  purpose  of  his  men.  Hie  old 
steward,  being  g^ged,  was  made  to  act  as 
guide  and  introducer  by  the  most  easy  and 
quiet  access  to  the  mterior  of  the  somewhat 
intricate  buildmg. 

"  Would  to  heaven  I"  exclaimed  the  eccen- 
tric old  housekeeper,  "  the  blackguard  who  fell 
into  and  perished  miserably  in  our  moat,  had 
been  its  only  victim.  But,  alas!  there  were 
other  and  worthier  oflferings  to  its  depths  on 
that  dreadful  night. 

"  The  young  cavalier  and  his  lady  wexe  sitting, 
ID  iancied  security,  in  the  old  tapestried  room 
below,  when  they  were  suddenly  startled  by  the 
harsh  clash  of  armour,  and  the  hunied  and 
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heavy  tread  of  the  troop^^,  as  they  dashed 
mto  the  hall  of  the  bufldmg,  and  dispersed  in 
various  directions  to  secure  its  inmates. 

"  Half  a  dozen  ruffians  burst  into  the  tapes- 
tried room  as  the  occupants  started  to  their 
feet  urith  the  sudden  alarm,  and  made  at  Sir 
Hal)ert  with  uplifted  weapons.  Sir  Herbert 
Bbunt  was  a  terrific  man  to  encounter,  and 
although  surprised,  and  thus  taken  at  advan- 
tage, had  his  wits  about  him.  He  instantly 
overthrew  the  heavy  table  before  him  as  fhey 
came  on,  thus  bringing  the  foremost  assailant 
to  the  groimd,  and  by  its  barrier,  for  the  mo- 
ment, intercepting  the  impetuosity  and  fury  of 
the  assault.  Drawing  then  one  of  the  petronels 
from  his  girdle,  he  shot  the  man  nearest  him 
duDugh  the  br^,  and  hurling  the  discharged 
weapon  into  the  teeth  of  the  next,  he  awaited 
not  to  be  on  the  defensive,  but  dashing  with 
his  long  broadsword '  into  the  midst,  cut  his 
way  through  his  opponents.  He  might  perhaps 
have  got  dear  through  the  hall,  and  eventually 
escaped  to  the  woods ;  but  he  was  not  the  man 
to  desert  his  wife  and  child;  and  having 
thus  shaken  himself  dear  for  the  moment, 
he  turned  about  and  assailed  his  deadly  foes  in 
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turn,  flying  upon  them  with  the  rage  and  fiirj' 
of  a  madman. 

"  The  old  steward,  meantime,  who  had 
rushed  into  the  apartment  with  the  troopers, 
crouching  over  the  lady  and  child  in  one  of 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  windows,  endeavoured 
to  protect  them  from  the  violence  and  rush  of 
this  unequal  fight. 

"  The  room,  meanwhile,  resounded  with  the 
fearful  cuts  they  dealt  each  other,  and  was 
filled  with  the  smoke  of  the  fire-arras  of  the 
troopers,  whilst  three  of  their  bodies  (killed  by 
blows  which  would  have  almost  felled  an  ox) 
lay  already  dead  upon  the  oaken  fioor.  The 
remaining  ruffians,  however,  (for  when  did 
these  fellows  perform  their  work  negligently, 
or  by  halves  ?)  kept  the  knight  well  in  work. 
He  had  now  again  succeeded  in  gaining  his 
position  behind  the  overthrown  table,  his  op- 
ponents once  more  crowding  upon  him  from 
either  hand.  Without  turning  his  head,  as  he 
ever  and  anon  drew  back,  and  darted  fix>ra 
side  to  side  to  avoid  the  cuts  of  his  opponents, 
and  dealt  his  own  sweeping  blows,  he  called 
to  the  old  steward  to  fly  and  save  the  lady  and 
.  child.     The  old  man  starting  up,  half  bewil- 
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dered  with  alarm,  seized  upon  the  infant ;  but 
the  mother  having  fainted,  he  was  unable  to 
raise  and  carry  her  off. 

"With  the  child  in  his  arms,  however,  he 
vanished  from  the  apartment,  rushed  down  the 
stairs,  hoping  to  conceal  himself  in  some  of 
the  offices  below,  and,  as  use  is  second  na- 
ture, he  made  for  the  kitchen.  Pausing  there 
for  a  moment  to  recover  his  scattered  wits, 
he  was  aware  of  the  rapid  approach  of  heavy 
stejK  in  the  vaulted  passages.  The  fire  was 
burning  in  the  grate — ^but  there  was  nothing 
else  for  it;  and  opening  the  oven-door,  he 
threw  the  infant  in,  and  again  retracing 
his  steps  through  the  passages  and  up  the 
stairs,  closely  followed  by  his  pursuers  and 
hewildered  with  alarm,  entered  once  more  the 
room  where  the  before-mentioned  scui^e  had 
taken  place. 

"The  encounter  was  now  over,  the  apart- 
ment being  filled  with  the  remainder  of  these  sa- 
vages, who  having  collected  fi'om  the  upper  part 
rf  the  house,  where  they  had  first  rushed,  had 
^J^scended  on  hearing  the  shots  fired  in  the 
^y.  Sir  Herbert  was  now  made  a  prisoner,  and 
^tood  manacled  in  his  father's  halls,  his  hands 
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bound  behind  him  with  his  own  scarf.  A 
few  minutes  had  served .  indeed  to  eifect  much. 
His  lady  had  (to  escape  the  dishonour  she 
feared)  precipitated  herself  headbng  into  the 
moat  beneath  the  windows,  and  perished ;  whilst 
the  nurse  of  the  infant,  who  had  been  draped 
from  one  of  the  apartments  above,  lay  dead 
amongst  the  slaughtered  troopers  on  the  floor. 
The  old  butler,  accordingly,  was  seized  the 
instant  he  entered. 

" '  Place  that  old  sinner/  said  the  leader  of 
tiie  troop,  sheathing  his  sword,  'beside  the 
malignant,  his  master.  We  wiD  deal  with 
them  in  good  time,  according  to  th^  desert. 
There  shall  not  one  of  tiie  inmates  of  this  ac- 
cursed den  of  wickedness,  nor  their  serving- 
men,  or  their  maids  even,  escape  the  edge  of 
our  good  fox-broadswords  tbis  blessed  night. 
We  will  smite  them,  comrades,  sorely;  for 
they  have  ever  been  a  sharp  and  rankling  thorn 
in  the  sides  of  the  chosen  of  the  Lord.  Praise 
Heaven  Smash,  take  a  couple  of  flies  below, 
and  search  for  meat  and  drink  wherewith  to 
repair  our  party  aAer  their  forced  march. 
TTiou  art  pretty  sure  of  finding  plenty  of  the 
creature-comfort   here   for  us   all,   though   we 
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hare  trapped  so  thin  a  garrison.  These  ma- 
lignants  have  ever  special  care  to  line  their 
insides,  whether  it  be  fair  or  foul  weather  with 
'em.  To  fin,  to  swill,  and  to  call  for  more, 
is  their  vocation.  And  now,  Herbert  Blount, 
commonly  called  Sir  Herbert  Blount,'  he  con- 
tinued, throwing  himself  into  an  easy  chair  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  brought  forward,  '  if  you 
have  any  religion  in  you  that  you  fear,  I  pray 
you  call  upon  whatever  deity  you  serve,  or 
whomever  eke  you  hope  salvation  from,  to  receive 
your  miserable  soul;  for  in  two  minutes  more, 
you  and  that  servant  of  thy  family,  and  fol- 
lower of  your  sinful  ways,  shall  receive  in  full 
the  desert  of  your  malignant  conduct,  and 
tenant  the  dirty  waters  of  your  stinking  moat. 
Let  a  couple  of  files  do  execution  upon  these 
accursed  Amalekites,'  he  continued ;  *  and  we 
win  then  uplift  our  voices  in  song,  and  return 
thanks  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  ere  we  proceed  to 
refresh  our  inward  bodies.  Drag  forth  also 
into  the  hall  the  carcases  of  our  men,  upon 
whom  this  lewd  son  of  Belial  hath  committed 
murder. 

**  *  Stephen  Gumey,'  whispered  the  manacled 
cavalier   to    the    old  man   beside   him,  whose 
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arms,  from  his  feeble  appearance  and  long 
white  h^,  though  not  from  any  respect  to 
his  ^:e,  they  had  neglected  to  biad — '  Stephen 
Gumey,  as  matters  stand,  we  must  both  die. 
Thou  art  unbound  :  I  see  thy  pruning-knife  at 
thy  girdle ;  cut  through  the  scarf  which  ties 
my  hands,  and  do  exactly  as  you  see  me  do ; 
perchance  we  may  even  yet  escape  and  revenge 
us.' 

"  Quick  as  hghtning  the  devoted  servant  se- 
vered  the  silken  scarf,  even  while'  the  foremost 
trooper,  having  loaded,  was  advancing  and 
blowing  the  match  of  bis  piece.  None  had 
seen  the  movement. 

"  '  Hold  a  moment,'  said  the  officer.  '  Shoot 
me  that  white-beaded  offender  first.  Methinks 
it  is  but  just  that  the  master  of  the  house- 
hold should  see  his  ^rvant  receive  bis  w^;es 
in  fuQ,  the  proper  remuneradon  of  his  hire, 
ere  he  himself  obtains  also  a  passport  to  the 
devil  he  has  served  s»  well.' 

"  At  this  moment,  and  whilst  the  parliamen- 
tarian officer  was  drawling  out  his  orders.  Sir 
Herbert,  turning  sharp  round,  leaped  head  fore- 
most from  the  open  casement  into  the  moat.  Half 
a  dozen  reports  from  the  ready  matchlocks  of  the 
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firing  party  rattled  after,  and  followed  his  exit,  and 
aD  rushed  to  the  windows  of  the  apartment. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  the  old 
steward  was  overthrown  by  the  rush,  trodden 
under  foot,  and  forgotten. 

"  The  comet's  voice,  sounding  above  the  din 
of  the  straggling  fire  fix)m  the  casement,  di- 
rected  a  party  of  the  men  to  make  across  the 
drawbridge,  and  intercept  their  victim  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  moat,  himself  darting  from 
the  room  and  leading  the  way. 

"Meanwhile,  Sir  Herbert,  having  fathomed 
the  depth  of  the  moat,  again  rose  to  the  sur- 
&oe.  As  he  made  for  the  other  side,  he  heard 
the  drawbridge  come  thundering  down,  and  the 
heavy  and  rapid  steps  of  the  pursuers.  Looking 
across,  he  felt  the  impossibility  of  clambering  up 
the  bank  and  escaping  to  the  woods. 

"The  moon  shone  out  brightly  for  the 
moment,  and  a  dropping  fire  was  again  com- 
naenced  firom  the  windows  of  the  tapestried 
i^m.  More  than  one  ball  struck  the  knight  as 
the  dd  steward,  having  gathered  himself  up, 
forgetting  his  own  danger,  and  himself  forgot- 
ten, gazed  upon  the  scene,  mixed  up  amongst 
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his  deadly  foes.  As  each  shot  took  effect, 
he  beheld  his  beloved  master  dart  in  the 
stream. 

"  Sir  Herbert,  however,  wounded  as  he  was, 
turned  about  in  the  water,  and  swimming  close 
under  the  windows  whence  they  were  firing, 
made  for  a  grating  which  half  barricadoed  a 
cavernous  passe^  leading  all  along  under  the 
vast  building,  and  through  which  the  waters 
flowed — a  dark  and  horrible-looking  hole,  which 
none  in  these  days  can  tell  the  use  of,  or  why 
such  cavern  ever  was  invented.  The  noise  of 
the  waters  within,  when  they  are  agitated  io 
a  tempestuous  night,  is  plainly  to  be  heard 
almost  in  every  room  of  the  building,  and  U 
horrible  to  listen  to  at  such  hour.  Midway 
down  is  the  deep  and  ample  pool,  or  well, 
whence  is  pmuped  up  the  water  for  the  use  of 
the  interior  of  the  Grange. 

"Sir  Herbeit  hunted  thus  like  some  otter, 
shot  at  too,  and  severely  wounded,  crept  wearily 
over  the  iron  grating,  and  was  lost  to  sight  in 
the  jaws  of  the  unexplored  passage. 

"The  Parliamentarian  officer  and  his  partj' 
ju&t  arrived  as  he  disappeared  down  on  the 
other  side,  and  with  a  view  halloo,  discharged  a 
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ToOey  after  him.  Had  any  other  but  the  sol- 
&SS  of  Cromwell  been  the  hounds  in  this 
chase,  so  brave  a  quarry  might  have  even  yet 
escaped.  The  butcher's  ciu*  who  led  them  was, 
however,  crafty  as  he  was  venom-mouthed.  He 
was  not  easily  to  be  baffled. 

" '  Four  men,'  he  said,  '  remain  here,  and  fire 
at  iniiatsoever  attempts  to  return  out  of  yon 
ugly  trap :  we  have  the  beast  here,  sure  enough 
now.  The  remainder  follow  me.  We  wiU 
drown  the  beaver  under  his  own  lodge.  I  am 
mistak^i  if  there  be  not  a  place  of  egress  as 
wen  as  of  entrance  into  yon  pleasant  re- 
foge.' 

**  So  saying,  the  valiant  comet  led  the  way 
round  the  building  to  the  opposite  side;  and 
quietly  lying  with  his  party,  their  faces  down 
dose  to  the  green  bank  of  the  moat,  (like  a 
section  of  riflemen  of  the  present  day),  calmly 
waited  to  observe  if  any  sound  or  sign  gave 
token  of  the  imfortunate  cavalier  having  sur- 
vived the  horrors  of,  and  made  passage  through 
the  tunnel.  They  had  waited  but  a  few  mo- 
ments, when  a  reverberating  sound,  as  of  some- 
^bing  moving  under  the  building,  showed  the 
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Parliamentarian  subaltern  that  he  had  not  taken 
blood-thirsty  ambuscade  in  vain. 

"  Wounded  as  he  was,  the  resolute  cavidier 
had  passed  along  the  cavern,  the  waters  of  which 
(tinged  with  his  life-blood)  reached  nearly  to  his 
breast,  and  floundering  into  the  well  in  the 
middle,  had  succeeded  in  crossing  it.  Proceed- 
ing then  forward,  he  gained  the  opposite  grating, 
and  twisting  one  arm  into  its  bars,  paused  to 
recover  strength  and  breath  ere  he  made  further 
attempt  to  clamber  over,  and  escape. 

" '  Silent  as  the  grave,'  whispered  the  pro- 
strate comet;  'wait  for  the  word.  We  will 
take  him  alive,  and  make  him  pay  well  for  all 
this  extra  fatigue  in  hunting  him.' 

"  Slowly  and  languidly  the  cavalier  b^an  to 
drag  himself  up,  and  clamber  over  the  iron 
grating.  He  looked  like  some  hunted  and 
half-drown^]  beast  of  prey,  as  he  dropped  (after 
the  fashion  of  a  water-rat  &om  its  hole)  into  the 
inky  stream,  and  swam  across.  Scarcely  had 
he  reached  the  middle,  when  his  enemy,  starting 
to  his  feet  with  a  sliout,  followed  by  his  myrmi- 
dons, and  presenting  their  pieces,  bade  him 
come  forward  and  surrender. 
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"ITie  victim  stopped  with  the  surprise  for 
the  moment,  and  almost  sank;  rallying,  how- 
ever, and  recovering  himself,  he  kept  onward. 

"  As  he  neared  the  side,  he  held  up  one  hand 
for  them  to  forbear  firing,  and  let  him  land. 
'  Help  me  out  of  the  water,'  said  he,  '  or  I  die,' 
and,  seizing  on  the  oflfered  gauntlet  of  the 
officer,  who  had  reached  out  in  the  eager  desire 
to  be  himself  the  capturer,  drew  himself  up 
nearly  to  the  bank.  Seizing  him  then  in  an 
instant  with  his  other  hand  by  the  buff  sword- 
belt  the  Parliamentarian  wore,  the  cavalier,  with 
all  bis  remaining  strength,  leaped  backw^ards 
into  the  stream,  and  both  went  down  together. 
The  waters,  bubbling  and  agitated,  showed  the 
struggle  that  was  going  on  beneath ;  and  once 
the  buff  coat  of  the  Cromwellian  was  seen  to 
n)Il  up  above  the  siuface,  but  as  quickly  was 
dragged  under  again  by  the  determined  grasp 
of  his  antagonist,  and  then  the  waters,  settling 
quietly  down,  and  starting  only  an  occasional 
cluster  of  bubbles,  showed  the  death  gi*apple 
was  ended  for  ever. 

"  Thus  died  the  chivalrous  Sir  Herbert  Bloimt. 
He  was   a   man  who,  fi'om  his  high  talents, 
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virtue,  and  loyalty,  deserved  a  better  end  than 
to  be  thus  hunted  and  killed,  like  some  ob- 
noxious reptile,  and,  together  with  his  unfor- 
tunate wife,  left  to  become  a  swollen  and 
abhorred  sight  to  the  aflMghted  peasantry  of 
his  own  domain  who  for  many  years  after- 
wards, with  fearful  glance  avoided  this  desert- 
ed budding ;  fearing  to  encounter  the  spectres 
which  are,  indeed,  still  said  at  times  to  wander 
and  flit  about  these  grounds,  and  haunt  the 
waters  of  our  moat.  Not  quite  unrevenged, 
however,  did  he  fall,  since  he  died  conscious 
of  being  in  some  sort  the  avenger  of  his  wrongs, 
whilst  he  held  in  his  determined  grasp  the 
miserable  carcass  of  this  wretched  tool  of  the 
red-nosed  Cromwell. 

"  To  continue,  then,  and  end  this  story  of  the 
picture,  you  must  know  that  the  old  servant, — 
whilst  thus  leaning  out  of  the  window  at  which 
he  had  taken  his  station,  having  seen  the  cavalier 
enter  the  tunnel,  and  surmising  his  intent  and 
means  of  escape ;  being  also  still  disr^;arded, 
in  the  interest  of  the  chase,  by  those  who  were 
there  spectators  with  him, — quietly  withdrew 
from  the  room,  and  hurrying  to  the  further  side 
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dirough  the  interior  of  the  mansion,  entered  a 
small  doset-like  apartment,  the  window  of  which 
boetled  over  the  other  entrance  to  this  cavern. 
Here  he  was  again  a  breathless  and  horrified 
spectator  of  his  lord  and  master's  second  abor- 
tive attempt  at  escape,  and  miserable  end. 

"With  the  death  of  the  cavalier,  the  aged 
steward's  energies  began  to  arise.  He  had 
hitherto  been  a  trembling  and  ahnost  idiotic 
drivdler,  hurrying  hither  and  thither,  acting 
from  instinct  in  his  master's  cause,  yet  unable 
to  do  aught  but  as  chance  directed. 

"  With  the  deaths  of  almost  all  he  cared  for 
on  earth,  died  all  his  further  desire  of  life. 
Having  beheld  them  thus  killed  before  his  eye 
he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  set  his  teeth  in 
nge  and  despair ;  but  suddenly  recollecting  the 
infiint  in  the  oven,  resolved  instantly  to  seek  for, 
Md  if  it  yet  Uved,  to  save  it. 

^  It  was  at  this  moment,  whilst  the  troopers 
were  somewhat  troubled  about  the  unlooked-for 
Mxident  which  had  happened  to  their  leader, 
that  a  better  chance  of  success  was  opened  to 
him  He  heard  them  calling  and  hallooing  to 
^  other ;  whilst  the  sergeant .  of  the  party, 

F  3 
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having  assumed  command  of  the  troop,  and 
ordered  the  trumpeter  to  sound  out,  and  recal 
the  stragglers  into  the  huilding,  the  prolonged 
notes  of  the  assembly  ringing  out  of  the  open 
casement,  echoed  and  reverberated  through 
die  woods  around.  No  time  was  to  be  lost. 
The  old  man  sprang  upon  his  legs  froxa  the 
kneeling-posture  he  had  sunk  into,  and  opeoiiig 
a  small  door  which  communicated  with  a  narrow 
staircase  to  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  got 
into  the  passf^^es  leading  to  the  servants'  offices, 
and  ascertaining  that  the  kitchen  was  still  empty, 
stole  in  and  sought  the  child. 

"  It  was  lucky  he  came  at  that  moment,  for 
the  infant  was  not  only  s^  alive,  but  sencUng 
forth  such  sturdy  cries  at  this  unwonted  and 
close  imprisonment,  that  the  slai^htermen,  who 
in  two  minutes  afterwards  were  engaged  in 
cookiDg  and  carousing  by  this  very  fire-place, 
would  have  been  directly  guided  to  its  place  of 
coQcealment.  The  old  man,  dragging  the 
infant  forth,  soothed  it,  and  bore  it  off,  muf- 
fled up  in  the  lappels  of  his  doublet.  He  then 
got  out  at  one  of  the  back-doors  which  led 
towards  the  stables   of  the  mansion,  and  with 
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Stealthy  pace  he  crossed  the  yard,  and  entering 
them,  clambered  up  a  manger,  and  ascended 
into  the  hay-loft.  Here,  after  nursing  the  infant 
to  sleep,  he  laid  it  quietly  down,  and  proceeded 
to  reconnoitre  the  state  of  affairs  without- 
side. 

''  The  stragglers,  obedient  to  their  discipline, 
were  now  returning  to  the  interior.  From  an 
anow-slit  in  one  of  the  small  j9anking  towers 
of  the  outbuildings,  into  which  he  had  crept 
and  perched  himself,  the  old  man  watched  them 
pass  oyer  the  bridge,  and  enter  the  building. 

"  After  waiting  a  short  time,  he  hurried  back 
fw  his  charge,  and  with  fear  and  trembling  lest 
he  should  be  seen,  safdy  passed  to  the  other 
^,  and  diving  into  the  nearest  thicket,  escaped 
^iiMliscovered. 

'^It  chanced  that  a  small  spaniel,  of  the 
breed  afterwards  so  much  cultivated  by  Charles 
the  Second,  and  which  had  been  kept  in  the 
^les,  had  followed  the  steward  without  his 
Qoticmg  it.  He  was  now  first  made  aware 
<^its  having  accompanied  him,  by  its  spring- 
ing forward  ere  he  had  proceeded  many  paces 
inU)   the    woodland,    and    barking    furiously. 
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The  old  man  stopped  for  an  instaot,  and 
cbserving  in  what  direction  the  dog  had  scented 
the  alarm,  turned  off  to  the  left,  and  gradually 
t^roaching  the  border  of  the  plantation,  cau- 
tiously looked  forth. 

"  In  the  open  glade  before  him,  standing  in 
die  long  grass,  where  (before  they  had  usurped 
its  privacy)  the  sequestered  deer  had  loved  to 
couch  and  herd,  he  saw  picketed,  and  standing 
ia  a  long  line  ready  for  mounting  on  the  instant, 
the  horses  of  the  very  troop  who  had  made 
their  successful  onslaught  on  the  Grange.  About 
half-a-dozen  soldiers  were  standing  dismounted 
in  the  front  in  chai^  of  them,  whilst  two  or 
three  others,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  the 
barking  of  the  pet  spaniel,  had  raitered,  and 
were  beating  about  the  covert  before  which  they 
were  stationed.  The  dog,  who  had  rebcated 
after  the  steward,  and  continued  to  keep  up  that 
short  grunting  bark,  so  natural  to  their  timid 
kind,  again  began  to  dart  out  and  return  whilst 
the  old  man  was  reconnoitring,  and  directed 
once  more  the  attention  of  the  scouts  to  his 
whereabout.  The  steward  saw  his  imminent 
penl:    be  caught  the  animal  up,  and  with  it 
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under  one  arm,  and  the  child  in  the  other,  again 
dived  into  the  covert. 

*'The  faster  he  sped,  the  more  the  animal 
balked ;  he  heard  the  troopers  shouting  behind 
him,  and  had  no  choice  left  in  the  matter.  It 
was  the  little  silky  fsivomite  of  his  murdered 
mistress,  which  had  at  first  saved  him  fi^m  the 
▼eiy  capture  it  was  now  as  surely  bringing  upon 
him.  The  infant  must  perish,  or  the  dog ;  both 
were  now  exerting  their  lungs  in  concert,  making 
a  duet  in  the  woods,  which  scared  the  night-bird 
from  his  roost.  Putting  down  the  child,  he 
placed  the  dog  on  the  grass,  and  whilst  it  licked 
tiie  hand  with  which  he  held  it  down,  searching 
^th  the  other  for  the  gardening-knife  which 
had  already  stood  him  in  good  stead  once  before 
(m  that  night,  he  cut  deep  into  its  heart.  Then 
!^ain  snatching  up  the  child,  and  stifling  its 
cries,  he  continued  his  flight. 

'*  By  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  winding 
deer-paths  of  the  plantation,  the  faithful  steward 
quiddy  outstripped  his  pursuers,  and  once  more, 
setting  the  infant  on  the  groimd,  paused  for  a 
few  minutes  to  collect  his  scattered  senses,  and 
OQDsider  the  safest  course  to  be  taken. 
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"  The  uQcertainty  of  the  time  was  such,  that 
man  could  scarcely  trust  his  brother;  and  Dearest 
and  dearest  kindred  fought  in  opposition,  hand  to 
band.  He  resolved  to  place  the  boy  in  conceal- 
ment where  he  had  before  remamed  with  the 
mother;  but  which,  being  fiill  tep  miles  off,  in 
his  presentfeeble  condition,  he  knew  not  how  to 
reach.  At  length,  howera*,  he  resolved  to  attempt 
a  plan  which  just  at  that  moment  flashed  across 
his  brain ;  and  with  all  the  speed  his  ^ed 
limbs  pCTmitted,  he  hurried  towards  its  execu- 
tion. 

"He  made  a  detour,  and  after  some  little  time 
came  into  the  wood  beyond  where  the  cavalry 
were  standing  picketed. 

"  The  old  man  had  been  bom  on  the  estate, 
and  knew  each  glade  and  copse  for  twenty 
miles  around,  having  been  a  huntsman  in  bis 
youth.  He  made  the  infant  a  leafy  bed,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hollow  of  an  aged  oak,  which 
grew  beside  a  winding  path  not  &r  from  the 
main  road  ;  and  gaining  the  border  of  itie  wood, 
once  more  cautiously  reconnoitred  the  cavaby 
from  the  oppo»te  point  to  that  where  he  bad 
first  been  made  aware  of  their  presence. 


P^ 
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^  They  stood  within  about  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  firom  his  position.  The  men  who 
watched  them  he  discerned  were  quietly  pacing 
up  and  down  their  front,  whilst  ever  and  anon 
die  moonbeams  glanced  upon  the  shining 
hauberk  of  the  sentinel  (who  stalked  along 
their  rear  rank),  as  he  turned,  and  heedfully 
looked  across  the  open  glade  to  see  that  nothing 
approached  tmchallenged  to  interrupt  them. 
The  old  butler,  watching  his  time,  threw  him- 
sdf  upon  his  face  in  the  long  grass,  and  began 
to  crawl  towards  them,  every  now  and  then 
caotaously  raising  his  grey  head  to  reconnoitre 
the  trooper  who  made  his  invariable  round  in 
rear;  staying  his  progress  whilst  the  soldier 
passed,  and  then  again  worming  his  way  like 
some  creeping  adder  through  the  long  grass 
and  fern. 

"Wet  with  the  heavy  dew,  and  chilled  as  if  up 
to  his  neck  in  a  river,  his  old  heart  was  warm 
wiQiin,  and  he  heeded  not  at  that  time  what 
would  have  perhs^s  struck  him  with  death  on 
any  other  occasion.  He  was  now  within  a  few 
l^oes  of  the  line  of  horses ;  and,  raising  his 
head,  he  watched  for  the  accustomed  round  of 
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the  heedful  sentinel.  One  more  turn  he  calcu- 
lated he  must  wait,  and  then  he  could  safely 
reach  the  steeds. 

"With  yet  more  caution  he  drew  himself 
slowly  forwards ;  but  his  calculation  was  made 
incorrectly,  and  the  trooper  speared  on  bis 
round,  and  was  advancing  from  the  other  end 
directly  upon  him  as  he  crawled.  It  was  im- 
possible to  go  forward — to  retreat  was  hopeless : 
and  he  sank  down  directly  in  the  Cromwellian's 
path. 

"  The  game  he  fdt  was  up — all  was  lost ;  and 
his  heart  almost  died  within  him  as  he  heard 
the  heavy  boot  and  jingling  spur  within  a  few 
paces  of  his  prostrate  body.  At  this  moment, 
as  if  his  discovery  was  not  suffidently  apparent, 
a  bright  red  flame,  and  a  dreadM  report,  like  a 
powder-mill  blowing  up  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  them,  displayed  the  whole  country  for 
miles  and  miles  around. 

"The  horses  of  Cromwell,  used  as  th^  were 
to  the  sight,  sound,  and  smell,  of  the  '  villanous 
saltpetre'  in  all  its  varieties,  started  back,  and 
strained  at  the  bridles  by  which  they  were  at- 
tached together. 
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"  The  trooper  stopped  short  in  his  walk,  and 
caDing  aloud  to  the  afiHghted  steeds  to  soothe 
their  alarm,  struck  in  amongst  them,  and  made 
his  way  to  their  front,  in  order  to  see  the 
meaning  of  this  terrific  sound,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  stumble  over  the  prostrate  form  of  the 
faembHng  steward. 

"The  old  man,  thanking  God  for  his  escape, 
took  care  to  profit  by  the  chance.  He  knew, 
none  so  well  as  he,  the  meaning  of  that 
awM  souad.  The  troop  had  discovered  the 
ammunition  which  had  been  secreted  in  the 
vaults  of  the  castle  by  himself,  and  had  blown 
hup. 

"With  an  inward  curse  upon  their  prying 
souls,  he  started  up,  and  cautiously  opening 
himself  a  way  through  the  troop-horses,  stood 
the  next  moment  secreted  amongst  them. 

"The  guards  were  now  standing  grouped  to- 
gether, and  endeavoiuing  to  peer  through  the 
plantation  before  them,  when  suddenly  their 
outlying  sentinel  challenged  some  person  ad- 
vancing upon  him  from  the  direction  of  the 
Grange,  It  was  one  of  the  band.  He  brought 
^ori  that  his  comrades  were  dose  at  hand,  and 
that  having  fired  the  Grange,  they  would  march 
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on  the  instant  towards  Ferrybridge.  Whilst 
this  conversation  was  taking  place,  the  old  but- 
ler had,  with  his  tnisty  friend  the  pnming-knife, 
busied  himself  by  cutting  through  several  of 
the  hoises'  reins ;  he  then  drew  a  petronel  from. 
one  of  the  holsters  near  him,  and  quietly  as- 
cending into  the  saddle,  clapped  the  muzzle  of 
the  weapon  to  the  shoulder  of  the  steed  by  bis 
aide,  and  fired  it  into  hb  body.  The  boise 
sprang  forward  into  the  air,  and  plung^g  head- 
long into  the  wood,  fell  struggling  amongst  the 
trees,  whilst  at  the  same  moment  the  whole  line 
broke  from  their  fastenings,  gaDoped  in  difierent 
directions  over  the  open  glade.  The  steward's 
borse,  alarmed  like  his  fellows,  reared  up,  and 
Eittempted  to  bolt,  but  the  old  man  restrained 
his  fiiry,  and  wheeling  him  short  round,  spurred 
like  lightning  towards  the  spot  where  he  had 
left  the  child. 

"The  Cromwellibn  sentinels,  in  utter  astonish- 
ment at  seeing  their  steeds  tlyir^  in  all  di- 
rections, (whilst  one,  desperately  wounded,  and 
struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death,  lay  bleedir^ 
close  before  them,  and  a  man,  apparently  risen 
from  the  earth,  was  mounted  and  gallopii^  off 
in  rear  upon  another),  uttered  a  cry  of  rage, 
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fired  their  carbines  at  random  after  the  spectre 
horseman,  and  hurried  off,  in  order  to  try  and 
recover  their  chargers. 

"Meanwhile,  the  dismounted  troopers  we  have 
brfore  mentioned  at  the  Grange,  having  drunk 
their  fill,  and  refireshed  themselves  with  what-* 
ever  they  could  find  at  hand,  in  their  search 
after  the  old  steward,  (who  they  felt  persuaded 
was  lurking  somewhere  in  the  vaults  below,) 
stumbled  upon  the  powder  which  had  been 
secreted  there  by  order  of  the  old  cavalier  in  the 
commencement  of  these  troublous  times.  They 
then  returned  to  the  upper  part  of  the  building, 
and  the  sergeant,  calling  off  those  men  who 
were  engaged  in  destroying  the  pictures,  and 
haddng  to  pieces  whatever  else  they  could  find 
of  vahie  in  the  different  apartments,  after  lay- 
ing a  train  of  communication,  (which  he  left  a 
file  cf  men  with  orders  to  fire  as  soon  as  he  had 
gained  the  open  park  in  fi*ont),  marched  off  in 
order  to  remount  and  proceed  forward  on  their 
Poute. 

**  Just  as  they  reached  the  belt  of  woodland 
we  have  mentioned,  and  were  about  to  enter, 
the  files  in  advance  fell  back  upon  them,  with 
ttie  alarm  that  they  heard  the  report  of  fire- 
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arms,  and  the  rapid  approach  of  a  body  of 
horse,  and  supposed  they  were  about  to  be 
charged  by  an  ambuscade  of  csvaliy.  The  ser- 
geant wheeled  his  troopers  into  line  at  the 
double ;  he  heard  the  crashing  sound  of  horses 
tearing  through  the  thick  underwood,  and  con- 
ceiving a  sudden  dash  of  cavaliers  were  upon 
his  dismounted  force,  gave  the  word  to  his 
people  to  handle  their  carbines,  and  stand  firm. 
The  next  moment  a  dozen  steeds,  dashing  into 
the  open  space,  were  received  by  the  bullets, 
which,  the  instant  they  broke  cover,  was  poured 
upon  them  by  his  party. 

"When  the  thin  blue  smoke  of  their  dischat^ 
had  dispersed  into  the  clear  ni^t  air,  those 
worthy  soldiers  discovered,  to  their  .wonder  and 
dbmay,  that  they  had  fired  upon  their  own 
chargers,  five  of  which  lay  struggling  upon 
the  grass  before  them.  This  was,  indeed, 
rather  a  disastrous  expedition  for  the  round- 
headed  detachment,  and  the  old  crafty  steward 
proved  an  evil  genius  to  them  during  the  time 
they  thus  honoured  liis  neighbourhood  with  a 
visit. 

"  Whilst  this  mistake  was  occurring  to  the 
Cromwellian  soldiery  and  they  were  being  by 
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litiated  into  the  mishaps  which  liad  he- 
ir steeds  hy  the  stewai'd's  mistThievous 
ce,  and  the  sergeant,  on  discovering 
sr,  was  giving  direction  to  reptur  the 

and    despatching    men    in    different 
to    catch  the   affi'ighted    steeds,  the 

urpng  the  troop  horse  he  bestrode 
;ht  and  main,  was  doubling  and 
lis  way  back  to  the  leaiy  bed  in  the 
!,  where  he  had  deposited  liis  orphan 
Having  found  it  there  unmolested 
ifety,  he  hastily  snatched  it  up,  and 

it  up  in  his  cloak  before  him  on  the 
of  his  demipique,  he  once  more  set 
to  liis   horse's  heels,  and  almost  tlew 

road  before  him. 
■  having  traversed  it  for  some  distance, 

into  a  dark  and  overshadowed  byway, 
se  windbgs  he  was  familiar,  and  con- 
is    journey   down    it.     The   lane   led 

the  town  of  KnaresI>orough,  near 
1  n  small  secluded  farm-house,  dwelt 
time  before,  in  safety  and  happiness, 
daughter  and  her  spouse.  Now, 
both  were  dead,  and  the  cottage  was 
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uDtenanted ;  the  husband  having  been  slain  in 
the  field  of  Naseby,  and  his  wife,  whilst  hw 
house  was  being  sacked  and  burned  over  her 
head,  having  iaUen  a  victim  to  the  brutality  of  s 
body  of  the  saints  who  had  happened  to  dis- 
cover its  privacy, 

"It  was  here,  in  this  sequestered  spot,  the  wife 
of  Sir  Herbert  Blount  had  latterly  lain  con- 
cealed, whilst  her  husband  and  feinily  were  en- 
gaged in  the  bloody  game,  in  playing  which 
they  had  thus  lost  their  all. 

"  As  the  old  steward  (blessing  his  stars  that 
he  had  thus  far  outwitted  his  eneiAies,  and 
almost  reached  the  refuge  be  sought)  urged  his 
way  through  the  intricate  windings  of  the 
deeply-rutted  and  sandy  lane  where,  at  times, 
although  the  moon  shone  out  brightly,  be 
could  hardly  pick  his  road,  and  was  getting 
deeper  and  deeper  into  what,  at  that  period, 
was  the  extensive  and  thickly-wooded  forest 
of  Knaresborough,  the  poor  remans  of  whidi 
may  yet  be  seen,  he  came  suddenly,  before  he 
was  aware  of  it,  into  the  midst  of  a  strong 
body  of  horsemen. 

"  At  first  he  ftlt  the  blood  rush  back  to  his 
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surprise  and  alann ;  but  a  glance 
n  shone  full  upon  thera)  discovered 
be  silken  scarfs,  and  the  once  gay 
tiich  crested  their  head-pieces,  that 
mgth  fallen  into  the  society  of  friends, 
e  was  in  the   midst   of  a  troop  of 


I'el-stained  and  war-worn  coats  in 
had  thus  presented  themselves  to 
stewM-d,  together  with  their  livid 
1  count**nance9,  showed  the  fatigues 
ans  they  had  undergone  since  the 
had  made  thera  thus  fugitives  in 
land.  They  were  indeed  a  party 
gnllaiit  followers,  who,  having  man- 
t  so  far  dear  of  the  hot  pursuit, 
themselves  together,  and  were,  by 
a  woods  and  dens  during  day, 
marches  by  night,  seeking  to  reach 
of  safety,  where  they  might  stand 
es,  and  tinally  escape  beyond  sea. 
KUttes  at  this  time  thus  successfully 
urn  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
neatly  passing  almost  tliruugh  the 
jps    whieh    evCTywhere   surrounded 
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them,  cuttiDg  to  pieces  the  patroles  they  occa- 
sionally fell  in  with,  and  after  performing  prodi- 
gies of  valour  and  enduring  incredible  fatigue, 
eventually  escaped  slaughter,  and  got  in  safety 
to  the  continent.  Many  such  parties,  od  the 
other  hand,  were  killed  in  the  attempt,  or  taken 
and  afterwards  executed. 

"  Our  steward  was  captured  before  he  could 
utter  a  sentence,  for  they  had  heard  his  ap- 
proach in  the  windings  of  the  lane,  and  were 
drawn  up  in  readiness.  He  was  taken  to  the 
leader  of  the  band,  and  desired  to  give  an 
account  of  himself  on  the  instant.  The  ca^'a- 
lier  to  whom  he  related  the  events  which  had 
just  transpired,  was  a  gentleman  of  that  part  of 
the  county,  by  name  Sir  Thomas  ThomhilL 
His  estate  being  near  the  Grange,  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  its  hte  inmates,  for  the  two 
families  had  been  connected  in  former  days  by 
marriage. 

"  As  he  sat  on  bis  wearied  horse,  once  his 
proud  war-steed,  but  now  with  bead  lobed  donn, 
'  dropping  the  hide  and  hips,' 

And  in  his  pale  dull  mouth  the  gimmal  bit 
Lying  foul  with  grass. 
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thus  in  adversity  looked  the  worthy 
ative  of  that  ancestor  who,  id  the  field 
jurt,  bad  won  the  notice  of  Harry  the 

Thomas  heard  the  story  of  the  death 
end,  and  of  the  murder  of  his  wife  at 

grief,  and  then  with  feelings  of  anger 
ist.  Having  liastUy  asked  whereabouts 
nweflian    party    might   be   now  fallen 

he  ascertained  from  the  old  steward 
was  in  the  very  route  they  were  in- 
to take.  After  a  few  words  to  those 
im,  and  fuigetting  their  own  situation, 

to  avoid   aH   tonus   and   villages,   and 

chance  for  subsistence  as  they  thus 
iDward),  they  resolved  to  attack  their 

the  Roundheads,  once  more,  and  to 
the  death  of  their  ally.  Accordingly, 
ding  the  steward  to  his  place  of  refuge, 
nias  put  his  party  instantly  in  motion, 
ng  well  acquainted  with  every  tu»n 
uie,  led  them  onwards  by  the  way  in 
\e  old  man  had  just  escaped. 
ring  then  into  the  main  road,  they  made 
ccnc  of  the  exploits  we  have  just  nar- 
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rated  ;  and  quickly  arrived  near  the  entrance  of 
the  chase  or  park  in  which  the  Grange  is  situate. 
They  then  proceeded  with  something  more  of 
deliberatioa  and  caution;  and,  having  entered 
its  preraocts,  they  drew  up  their  little  force,  and 
sent  out  scouts  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  their 
foes. 

"  As  Sir  Thomas  Tfaomhill's  party  was  small, 
and  the  Cromwelliaos  were  never  to  be  despised 
as  foes,  it  was  necessary  to  go  warily  to  work 
with  them.  The  scouts  found  them  with  their 
mishaps  in  some  measure  repaired ;  as,  although 
it  had  taken  them  some  time  to  effect,  they  had 
succeeded  in  capturing  many  of  th«r  stray 
steeds.  Those  men  who  had  been  dismounted  by 
their  own  mistake,  in  consequence  of  the  firing 
upon  the  horses  as  they  broke  cava,  intended 
to  mount  behind  some  of  their  comrades — 
a  practice  much  used  in  the  wars  of  the  time, 
even  by  the  great  Gustavus  Adolpbus  of  the 
North. 

"  Sir  'Hiomas  himself  reconnoitred  them  from 
the  cover  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  where  he  had 
brought  his  party  up,  rapidly ;  and  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible,  he  drew  out  his  troop  into 
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ade  before  him.  Here,  shadowed  by 
3,  he  formed  them,  and  putting  him- 
heir  head,  with  one  wave  of  his  guod 
he  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  led  tliera 
iir  hated  foes. 
CromweJIiaD  sergeant  (who,  doubtless, 
iking  rf  the  promotion  he  conceived 
him  in  the  regiment  by  the  death-va- 
lich  had  that  night  been  made  at  the 
instead  of  the  promotion  he  was  about 
and  which  was  most  likely  equal  to 
of  inamortality  in  the  infernal  regions), 
at  this  moment  striding  down  the  iront 
the  troop,  in  drder  to  mount  his  own 
id  give  the  order  to  his  men.  As  he 
their  r^ht,  he  heard  a  sudden  exclama- 
Jarm,  and  the  thundering  sound  of  the 
proach  of  a  body  of  horse. 
tamed  round,  and  beholding  his  party 
in  flank  by  a  troop  of  cavah^,  roared  to 
L  to  mount,  and  flung  himself  upon  his 
led.  Before  his  foDowers  had  time  to 
e  order,  the  Cavaliers  were  upon  them, 
m  went  man  and  horse  with  the  im- 
y  of  the  shock. 

o  2 
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"  Sir  Thomas  gave  them  small  time  to  repair 
their  codAimod  ;  but  having  them  thus  at  advan- 
tage, his  party  cut  them  down  like  cattle  in  the 
shambles.  Scarcely  a  trooper  of  CromweQ  es- 
caped to  tell  the  tale  of  that  night-skirmisb ; 
almost  to  a  man  th^  were  cut  to  pieces  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  place  in  which  they  had  thus 
imexpectedly  been  assailed. 

"  To  return  to  the  old  steward :  he  continued 
his  true  duty  and  devoted  care  towards  the  child 
of  his  murdered  master  and  mbtress,  by  care- 
fiilly  tending  it  whilst  in  this  place  of  tcfiige, 
where  he  thought  it  safest  for  some  time  to 
renuun;  performing  towards  it  the  office  of 
nurse,  and  bringing  it  up  by  hand  with  as  much 
tenderness  and  attention,  as  if  it  bad  been  thus 
reared  imder  its  own  parent's  eye. 

"After  awhile  he  removed  himself  and  the 
in&nt  to  his  beloved  old  Grange,  and  there 
remained  in  safety,  unmolested  for  some  time. 
Yet  30  fearful  was  the  old  man  of  being  dis- , 
covered  and  interrupted  in  bis  retreat,  that  be 
seemed  to  dread  intercourse  with  all  mankindj 
In  order,  therefore,  to  scare  the  curious  from  at- 
tempting to  pry  into  his  secret,  and  the  half  do 
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tDsion,  he  not  unfrequently  equipped 
some  of  the  old  armour  he  found  in 
lents  of  the  Grange,  and  was  once  or 

by  the  few  affrighted  peasants  who 
to   pass  that  way   at  night,   steahng 

grounds,  and  stalking  around  the 
the  moat,  appearing  as  though  the 
e  of  bis  murdered  master,  thus  '  in 
*el,'  'revisited  at  times  the  glimpses 
m,'  It  Would  seem  that  he  loved  to 
e  tbe  surface  of  those  waters,  bent^ath 
B3  bis  master's  body  lay  rotting  amid 
weeds,  to  fatten  the  eels  and  lazy 
vbicb  its  depths  abounded, 
bus  did  the  place  obtain  so  dreadful  a 
tbat  at  last  not  a  peasant  would  con- 
iproach  it  alone  within  half  a  mile, 
light  or  day ;  and  the  old  man  en- 
ither  with  its  rightfiil  heir,  sole  and 
d  possesion  of  the  building, 
ime  the  child  grew  apace  under  the 
.  somewhat  eccentric  old  nurse,  who 
peared  to  have  taken  a  fresh  lease 
!,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  its 
ad  preserver. 
IS  some    few  years,  afler   the  trans- 
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actians  we  have  nunted,  and  dnnng  the  Protec- 
torate of  Cnnnwdl,  that  a  wQd  and  haggani- 
looldDg  individoal,  with  hair  and  beard  white  as 
the  snow-flake,  and  descoidiiig  bdow  his  waist ; 
his  whole  appearance  more  like  some  spotted  and 
livid  ooqse  just  disintcxred  from  the  earth,  and 
his  emaciated  limbs  onfy  half  covered  by  the 
tattered  remains  of  an  old  embroidered  suit, 
(which,  apparently,  from  its  remains  of  rich 
ladog,  bad  bdonged  to  a  person  of  condition), 
speared  one  evening  at  the  portal  of  Fakcffl 
Hall,  on  the  borden  of  Derbyshire.  He  de- 
manded to  be  admitted  on  important  matters 
mto  the  presence  of  Sir  Thomas  ThomhiD,  the 
proprietor  of  the  dinnain.  In  his  hand  he  led  a 
well-grown  boy,  of  about  ten  years  of  ^e. 

"  The  child,  like  himself,  was  ill  dad,  in  rude 
and  uncoutb-faahioned  clothes,  coarsely  sewn 
together,  while  in  look  was  as  wild  as  his  com- 
panion,  staring  with  surprise  at  all  aroimd  him, 
as  if  he  had  been  but  newly  caught  in  the  woods, 
and  dinging  to  the  tattered  cloak  of  bis  ^ed 
protector,  as  though  he  feared  to  find  an  eoemy 
in  every  face  he  looked  on. 

"  The  old  man  was  admitted  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Sir  Thomas,  who,  togedier  with  his 
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were  seated  in  odb  of  those  oak-pancUed 
ents  we  now  rarely  meet  with  (unpro- 
by    over-civilized    taste,    and   harbarian 

in  the  buildings  of  that  period.  The 
%  of  his  appearance  and  singularity  of 
Iress  somewhat  startleil  and  surprised 
lates. 

nost  blind  with  age,  he  vtalked  up  to 
le  beside  *vhich  the  Biu-onet  was  seated, 
ng  the  merits  of  a  flagon  of  Rhenish, 
«r  staring  him  hard  and  anxiously  in 
e   for    some  little  time,  thus  addressed 

rt   thou — teH   me   truly — art   thou   Sir 

iThorahill,  of  Falcon  Hall?' 

Iiave  reason  to  believe  myself  such  person,' 

Sir    Thomas,  smiling    at    the  look    of 

and  alarm  with  which  the  children,  who 
lectcd  around,  stared  upon  this  appnri- 
'What  am  I  to  consider  has  procured 
isit  from  80  peremptorj'   and  unceremo- 

querist  ?' 

\Ias !  it  is  not  the  man  I  sought,' 
td  the  insane-looking  old  man,  falling 
ind  clasping  the  httle  boy  to  his  breast. 

in  m<: !  this  is  not   the  man  I  hoped 
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to  find  here.  It  must  be  his  sod,  though,'  be 
exclaimed  aloud.  '  Sir  Thomas  Tluunhill,  how 
long  is  it  since  your  father  died  f 

" '  Seven  years   hack,    he  feJI  in  the   fidd 

of  ,  in  flanders,'  answered  Sir  Thomas, 

willing  to  humour  the  ecoeDtridty  of  the 
stranger,  whose  manner  interested  him. 

" '  Did  you  ever  hear  him  speak  of  meeting 
with  Stephen  Gumey,  the  steward  of  tiie 
Moated  Gnnge,'  said  the  stranger,  '  one  night 
in  Knaresborough  Forest,  as  he  was  escaping 
from  Cromwdl's  power ;  and  on  whidi  night 
he  and  his  party  encountered  and  cut  to  jneces 
a  detachment  of  the  parliamentarian  horse  in 
Benywdl  Chase  ?' 

".'Oftimes  have  I  heard  him  tell  of  that 
meeting,'  returned  Sir  Thomas ;  '  and  how  the 
faithful  Giumey  had  saved  the  only  child  of 
Sir  Herbert  Blount  on  that  nig^t  of  horrors, 
and  was  making  for  Newbold  Cottage,  in  order 
to  conceal  himself  and  charge.  Since  my  re- 
turn to  this  part  of  the  world,  at  his  urgent 
request,  many  times  repeated  to  me;  that  tf 
ever  I  reached  my  native  country,  I  would 
seek  for  that  old  man  and  child,  I  have 
visited  those  parts ;  but  I  found  the  cottage  in 
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i,  afler  spcndiog  some  time  in  search- 
leighbourhood  around,  I  could  hear 
s  of  such  persons  ever  having  been 
;.  Indeed,  I  had  almost  forgotten 
matter  till  you  thus  brought  it  again 
lembrance.' 

was  a  fault,'  said  the  old  man,  abrupt- 
ihuuld  have  searched  tar  and  near,  sea 

to  find  out  the  fate  of  one  so  left 
■ed-for  in  those  wild  times ;  whose 
I  fought  side  by  side  with  your  own 
St  the  fiends  in  human  form  who 
their  mother  country,  and  murdered 
il  king.' 

U  thee,  old  man,'  said  Sir  Thomas, 
i  make  inquiry.  I  sought  the  child 
ghbourhood  of  the  Grange,  and  was 
no  such  infant  had  ever  been  heard 
le  night  on  which  Sir  Herbert  Blount 
ered,  and  that  the  old  butler  was  dead, 
ige  itself,  and  the  whole  domiun 
i-as  then  and  is  now  in  the  hands 
ds  Coreimbsionera,  and,  therefore,  feel- 
5d  no  such  infant  remained  within  it,  I 

that  the  child  perished  on  that  night, 
G  3 
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or  soon  aflerwardB ;  for  it  was  unlikely,  althou^ 
I  understood  the  steward  bad  been  seen  hover- 
ing about,  that  an  in&nt  could  have  surnved  in 
the  charge  of  bo  unskilful  a  Durse,  and  in  times 
so  unsettled.' 

"  '  The  domain,'  continued  the  steward, '  was, 
and  is,  sure  raough,  in  the  hands  of  those 
miscreantB,  whom  God  will  doubtless  at  his 
own  season  uttedy  confound  and  destroy.  But 
the  ruinous  Grange,*  and  the  throat  of  the 
old  man  ratUed  with  a  kind  of  chuckle  as*  he 
said  it,  '  I  hdd  for  its  rightful  lord  and  owner, 
as  it  was  considered  by  the  oonsdence-stricken 
cowards,  into  whose  hands  the  lands  hare  follen, 
not  safe  to  risk  their  precious  carcases  in  a 
residence  which  was  wont  ever  and  anon  to  fly 
piecemeal  into  the  air,  and  was  also  assuredly, 
they  hesitated  not  to  affirm,  tenanted  by  a 
l^OQ  of  devils.  The  only  time  they  ever  at- 
tempted to  take  possession,  I  fired  a  barrd  of 
gunpowdo*  in  the  apartment  beneath  the  one 
which  the  men  they  sent  had  appropriated  as 
a  aleeping-room,  and,  much  as  I  respect  every 
stone  in  the  walls  of  the  Grange,  I  that  night 
spoiled  the  wrought  ceilings,  and  brought  down 
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L  one. stack  of  chimneys  in  the  wing 
ilding,  which  bad  been  tiU  then  un- 
1,  about  their  accursed  ears.  Those 
ped  this  reception,  so  intimidated 
!oyera  with  the  horrors  they  pretended 
;en,  that  they  have  not  since  found 
ling  to  undergo  a  second  night's  oc- 

stewardship  is  now  over,'  he  conti- 
:ing  upward;  'laud  be  to  God  that 
flowed  me  to  retain  my  office  thus 
ere,  Sir  Thomas  Thomhill,  is  the 
^ir  of  the  Moated  Grange  ;  I  consign 
)ur  charge.  I  thought,  in  bringmg 
imbs  thus  far  to  your  gates,  to  have 
him  into  the  hands  of  your  father; 
content  as  it  is.  For  many  years 
y  date  of  life  I  have  held  death  reso- 
)ay  for  this  child's  sake,  but  I  find 
me  at  last,  and  for  some  days  I  have 
n*  in  my*  mind  where  safely  to  bestow 
tting  resolution  into  my  limbs,  I 
ceeded  in  brin^g  him  here.  Sir 
rhomhill,  I  am  about  to  die,'  con- 
e  old  man,  in  a  deep  and  sepulchral 
^dge  me  your  sacred  word  that  you 
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wiH  receive  and  protect  this  child  tiE  the  time 
comes  (and  it  will  be  here  now  sood),  when 
God  shall  restore  this  land  to  happiness,  and 
the  boy  to  his  own.' 

"  The  aged  man  was  correct  in  his  prognoas; 
the  spirit  that  had  possessed  him  (now  he  saw 
his  darling  charg«  received  by  the  fomily  to 
whom  he  thus  intrusted  him),  rapidly  &iled, 
and  his  life  stemed  in  a  flickering  state,  like 
a  bumt-out  candle. 

"  He  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas 
a  parchment,  on  which  he  had  written  an 
account  of  the  transactions  from  which  this 
story  has  been  taken ;  and  he  then  asked  to 
be  conveyed  to  bed.  TTie  child,  who  could 
not  understand  half  of  what  had  taken 
place,  rdiised  to  be  persuaded  that  he  was 
about  to  change  his  dearly-beloved  old  atten- 
dant for  die  uncertain  kindness  of  stran- 
gers. 

"  Sir  llionias  himself  never  left  them  during 
that  night;  and  before  day  broke,  with  the 
child  clasped  to  his  skeleton  breast,  the  faithful 
steward  breathed  his  last. 

O  good  oM  man !  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  serrice  of  the  aatiqne  worid  T 
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■as  long  before  they  could  persuade  the 
[d  to  leave  the  body  of  the  only  com- 
ijmost  he  ever  remembered,  and  who 
rd  to  believe  would  never  wake  again. 
En  at  length  (during  an  interval  of  his 
and  grief),  the  child  slept  by  the 
corpse,  and  they  carefully  removed 
i  buried  it,  his  distraction  was  so  great 
unable  to  discover  whither  it  had  been 
;,  as  to  endanger  his  life  for  some 
After  a  whUe,  however,  he  consented  to 
with  the  daughter  of  his  new  protector, 
mas  Thomhill,  (a  beautiful  bttle  ^I, 
i  own  age],  and  transferred  bis  regards 

find  him,  afterwards,  fighting  bravely 
jntrose  during  his  splendid  campaigns 
North.  He  afterwards  married  MLss 
I,  and  recovering  his  property,  lived  to 
Id  age,  and  died  at  the  Grange,  leaving 
liildrea  behind  him." 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

More  matter  for  a  May  monung;. 


The  strange  and  eventful  story  we  had 
heard,  greatly  interested  my  fair  friends,  and 
furnished  us  with  constant  subject  of  discussion 
whilst  refreshments  were  served. 

We  took  our  repast  oi  fresco,  under  the 
shade  of  melancholy  boughs,  spreading  our 
doth  upon  the  grass,  and  cooling  our  flasks 
in  the  stream  of  a  fountain,  which  played  me- 
lodiously in  a  grotto  dose  be^de  us.  In  short, 
I  endeavoured  to  entertun  my  guests  in  fitting 
style.  Lady  de  Clifford  add  Mistress  ADworthy 
were  in  high  spirits,  and  although  a  shade  of 
sadness  still  remained  upon  the  brow  of  Miss 
Vifleroy,  our  united  efforts  almost  succeeded 
m  banishing  it.     As  for  myself  I  felt  free  as 
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the  *,  and  that,  perhaps,  is  one 
ist  enjoyments  we  mortals  can  hope 
fool  of  romance,  I  lived  upon  a 
lustered  with  bright  champagne,  and 
;r  glances  of  beauty,  I  rhapsodized 
Dwy  groves  and  unfrequented  glens, 
[acques  and  Orlando,  till  my  guests 
thought  me  a  fit  subject  for  Bed- 

zed  into  the  glassy  stream,  on  the 
hich  the  cousins  reclined,  and  which 
atures  so  heaulifiil,  1  even  ventured 
,rize  some  stanzas,  and,  I  fear,  sung 
ly  guitar. 

said  I,  as  I  preluded  upon  the  instru- 
M  is  indeed  true  enchantment,  ladies. 
1,  deprived  of  your  society,  I  turn 
he  dun  stream  of  life,*  I  turn  ftom 
^  which  the  Claude  glass  breathes 
scene,  to  the  nakedness  of  the  scene 


ue  triie.  not  with  grace  like  thiae. 
re  cTOuches.  conquered  by  thy  gaze. 
I  UpB  BO  loriag— BO  divine. 
Pain  never  preys '. 
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The  Imbmu  tjta,  th&t  largdj  abaw 
lliy  passing  feelings'  light  and  sttade. 
Now  darkly  melt — now  daitling  glow. 
Each  thought  betiayed : 

Thy  cheek,  where  monuog's  rosy  li^t 
Endtanted  sleeps  on  sctftest  snows. 
And  bloom  eteinal  o'er  its  bright 
Pet&cdon  glows ; 

TiiK  triomph  of  thy  loveliness. 
When  each  full  charm  asserts  ita  right 
Like  stars  that  crowd  in  hearen  to  bless 
The  birth  of  night ; 

AH  prove,  if  proof  were  wanting  now, 

AQ  tell,  if  truth  alone  may  tdl. 

How  beats  each  heart — how  bums  each  bro 

Beneath  thy  spell ! 
And  yet  how  vain,  how  more  than  vain. 
Each  thoo^t  that  madly  clings  to  thee  ! 
So,  beauty  breeds  too  surely  pain. 

Love — misery. 

And  such  their  &te,  whose  daring  eyes 
Have  gazed  on  what  they  ne'er  forget. 
Yet  who  can  glance  st  Paradise 
And  feel  rt^ret  ? 

Not  I !  One  glimpse  of  charms  like  thine 
Thou  fairer  far  than  Fsncjr's  child. 
Would  fill  my  breast  with  peace  divine. 
However  wild. 
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vei  TBcked  my  heart  before, 
lance  at  tbee  repose  would  bring, 
;b  after- thoughts  (when  stilled  ita  roar) 
flight  leave  a  eting. 

g  that  lives  till  life's  last  groan, 
g  that  parts  not  hut  with  breath, 
ae  thy  beauty  bears  alone 
M  earlier  death ! 

there  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my 
Mrs.  AJlworthy,  rising  and  glancing 
ieroy.  "  We  are  much  bounden  to 
ir  excellent  music,  Mr.  Blount.  I 
lat  you  were  poet,  as  weD  iis  philo- 
ais  cool  retreat  you  have  chosen  for 
so  delightful,  that  it  requires  an 
re  it.  You  could  not  have  given  us 
real.     I  quite  agree  with  the    old 

a  morsel  on  the  greensward  rather. 

a  you   will  the  cooking — let  the   fresh 

spring 
beude  my  napkin. 
task  feasts  1  like  not. 

[te,  I  think  you  said  you  had  or- 
pony  phaeton,  to  shew  us  some  of 
of  your  park  here.     We  are  like  the 
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lawyers  in  vacation,  ladies,  we  see  not  how  time 
moves  " 

As  Mrs.  AHworthy  wished  much  to  view 
Benywell  Chase,  the  scene  mentioned  in  the 
story  we  had  heard,  as  that  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Cromwellian  troopers,  it  was  arranged 
that  Lady  de  Clifford  should  drive  her  to  it, 
whilst  I  myself  escorted  Miss  Villeroy,  on  a 
Shetland  pony,  in  the  same  direction,  and  we 
accordingly  took  our  way  along  the  avenue. 

The  avenue  of  Whamdiffe  Grange  would  in 
itself  deserve  a  chapter.  It  consisted  of  a  grove 
of  oaks,  each  mossed  tree  of  which,  seeming  to 
have  outlived  the  eagle ;  and  the  hranches  meet- 
ing over  head,  threw  so  deep  a  shade  over  the 
delicious  carpet  we  traversed,  that  it  was  daric 
as  twilight. 

The  reader  will  readUy  imagine  the  feelings 
I  experienced  whilst  the  companion  of  Miss 
VOleroy  in  this  sylvan  retreat.  The  deep  silence 
and  old  world  look  of  the  place,  the  solitude  of 
the  scene,  togeth^  with  the  excitement,  and 
the  champagne  I  had  swallowed,  in  drinldng 
healths  to  my  fair  guests,  made  it  exceeding^ 
difficult  for  me  to  refrain  irom  throwing  my- 
sdf  at  the    feet   of    one   who   appeared  the 
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f  the  grove,  and  pouring  out  all  my 
rerlasting  tore  and  admiration  in  her 
ear. 

:he  6rst  time  I  bad  found  myself  thus 
Jone,  with  the  far  empress  of  my 
r  although  she  had  ordered  the  at- 
of  Miss  Starch  her  lady's  maid, 
ted  upon  the  fellow  Shetland  to  the 
[Distress  was  riding,  followed  us  at 
;  distance,  I  considered  her  presence 
an  interruption  to  our  tSte-^-tSte, 
of  the   rooks    which   cawed  over 


ness  had  considerably  evaporated;  I 
ving  wonderfully  under  the  influence 
;h  beauty.  The  might,  the  majesty 
iS,  which  had  at  first  awed  me,  now 
le  eloquent,  and  I  amused  Miss  Vil- 
a  whole  litany  of  impertinence  des- 
love  in  the  golden  age,  when  men 
acoms,  and  the  business  of  life  con- 
ilaying  on  pipes  of  com,  and  versing 
orous  Phillidas. 

ipanion  was  greatly  diverted  with  my 
entertaining  her,  and  I  was  on  the 
iving  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  my 
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heart,  when  her  eye  feQ  upon  the  diamond 
ring,  which  I^y  de  Chfford  had  presented  to 
me,  after  the  adventure  of  the  mad  dog. 

It  was  evident  that  Constance,  in  teUing  her 
the  story  of  that  action,  had  concealed  so  much 
of  it,  as  pertained  to  the  jewel  she  had  given 
me. 

"  Was  it  customary,  in  your  golden  age,  Mr. 
Bbunt,"  she  said  archly,  "for  the  swains  to 
make  love  to  more  than  one  nymph  at  a 
time." 

There  was  something  of  pique,  I  thought,  in 
the  tone  of  her  voice,  as  she  said  this. 

"  This  ring,  Miss  Villeroy,"  I  "said,  in  an- 
swering the  expression  of  her  eye.  "This 
ring  was " 

"My  pR,"  she  sud  interrupting  me  "to 
my  cousin  Constance.     I   thought  she  prized 

it" 

"  Dear,  as  her  finger,"  I  returned,  "  doubt- 
less, she  did  so ;  but  it  was  given  to  me  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  Sweet  ornament,  that 
once  decked  a  thing  divine.  I  value  it  tenfold 
more.  Miss  Villeroy,  ranee  you  say  it  was  yours. 
O  Sylvia,  Sylvia,"  I  continued  kisang  the  ring 
like  some  stage-struck  hero  making  his  d^t 
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,     "  unless  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  dav, 
0  day  for  me  to  look  upon." 
yer  honour  then,   look  upon  a  poor 
aid  a  voice  close  at  my  elbow,  "  and 
be  loan  of  the  price  of  a  pot  of  half 

illeroy  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
the  suddenness  of  the  interruption, 
aing  my  head,  I  beheld  an  iU-looldng 
ssed  in  the  garb  of  a  looker-out  or 
an  Irishman,  who  had  formerly  been 
ploy,  but  long  since  dismissed  as  one 
it  incorrigible  poachers  in  the  county, 
epped  from  beside  one  of  the  trees  as 
,  and  followed  us  unheard,  upon  the 

,  make  you  here.  Sir,"  said  I,  stopping- 
)nting  him,  both  angry  at  his  inter- 
nd  presence  in  the  park  at  mid-day. 
put  yourself  in  a  passion,  Master 
returned  the  fellow  coolly,  "  for  pas- 
lighty  unbecoming  thing  for  the  face. 
(elf  I'm  in  search  of,  more  luck  and 
j'our  honour.  Times  have  been  bad 
since    your  father  turned  me  out  of 
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his  service,  bitter  bad  luck  to  htm,  for  doing 
so." 

Miss  "S^eroy  seemed  alarmed  at  the  ruffian's 
manner.  She  rode  a  few  paces  onwards.  I 
felt  half  indined  to  knock  the  scoundrel  down, 
but  seeiDg  that  he  was  half  drunk,  I  restrained 
my  gathering  ire. 

"  If  you  have  business  with  me,"  said  I, 
(turning  to  leave  him),  "  call  at  the  Grange 
to-morrow.  1  amengaged  at  present,  as  you 
see." 

"  Faith  then,  Master  Blount,"  he  said,  "  it's 
not  myself,  that  will  spoil  your  sport ;  but,  I've 
been  looking  for  ye  for  some  time ;  and,  to  say 
truth,  what  you  and  I  have  to  speak  of  had 
best  be  talked  over  in  the  open  air,  where 
ihere's  neither  walls  to  hear,  nor  roof  to  shel- 
ter us." 

The  man's  manner  was  singular.  That  se- 
cret fear,  which  is  ever  attendant  upon  the 
guDty,  seemed  to  warn  me,  that  he  had  some- 
thing of  importance  to  communicate. 

"  What  mean  ye,"  said  I,  growing  curious, 
"and  what,  in  the  fiend's  name,  can  I  have 
to  talk  of,  with  a  scoundrel  like  yourself?" 
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■oth  tbcn,  it's  a  scounthrel  like  meself, 
iO  soon  tell  you  that  same.  Does  your 
's  gloiy,  remember  old  Squire  Villeroy  of 
eat  house,  yonder  away  there  beyont 
iB.  By  dad,  I  thought  I'd  help  your 
y  a  trifle,  hut  mum's  the  word,"  he  con- 
seeing  me  start  at  his  words,  "  I  myself 
ng  concealed  in  the  wood,  that  same  day, 
ou  overthrew  the  old  hoy.  By  the  same 
I  was  at  the  inquest  too,  and  saw  that 
s.  Master  Ratdiffe;  your  honour  knows 
hy  you  told  the  story  as  you  did.  By 
vers,  it's  do  business  of  mine ;  but  I  saw 
happened,  and  a  pretty  piece  of  work 
de  of  it,  though  you  and  I  are  the  only 
es  in  the  matter." 

communication  surprised  and  confound- 
I  could  not,  indeed,  at  the  moment  utter 
nee  in  answer.  The  fellow  saw  the  im- 
1  his  words  had  made.  He  was  the 
of  an  unscrupulous  and  resolute  Irish 
his  face  was  swollen,  and  sodden  look- 
m  the  effects  of  much  strong  drink  and 
Ml. 

I  business,  in  short,"  he  continued, 
g  round,  aa   if  he   feared  interruption. 
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"  and  I  must  speak  U  here.  I'm  starving — 
starving  in  the  open  world.  If  your  secret  is 
worth  keeping  from  yond^  lady,  Master  Bat- 
cliffe,  it's  worth  buying.  Your  keepers  have 
been  playing  sharp  upon  me,  since  that  last 
business  of  yours,  and  the  children  cry  for  food. 
I  must  have  money." 

For  a  moment  I  looked  at  the  man  in  doubt, 
as  to  what  I  had  better  do  in  the  matter.  I  felt 
astounded,  and  as  if  some  demon  had  sprung 
up  in  my  path  to  blast  me ;  and  fearing  Miss 
ViD^tiy  might  catch  some  imlucky  word  of  the 
fellow's  discourse,  hastily  took  out  a  purse,  con- 
taining a  few  gold  pieces,  and  some  silver,  and 
threw  it  at  his  head. 

"There's  gold,"  sfud  I,  "let  that  purchase 
your  present  silence.  Seek  me  at  day-break  to- 
morrow, here  on  this  spot,  and  I  will  talk 
iurther  with  you ;  meantime,  vanish  in  the 
name  of  Heaven,  and  leave  the  park." 

"  More  luck,  and  grace  to  ye,"  said  the  fel- 
low, as  he  caught  and  pocketed  the  purse,  "  111 
be  here  at  sun-rise,  never  fear." 

The  next  moment,  he  was  lost  in  the 
deep  shade  of  the  trees,  among  whidi  he 
darted. 
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no  leisure  for  deliberation  on  tliis 
encontt^.  Misa  Villeroy,  I  ob- 
3  waiting  for  me  a  short  distance 
i  hurrjing  after,  I  quickly  overtook 

ratber  alarmed  Mr.  Blount,"  said 
ig  back,  "  at  yonder  savage  look- 
Since  my  father's  cruel  death,  I  have 

frightt'ned,  and  the  sight  of  that 
looking  countenance  has  brouglit  the 
ent  50  forcibly  to  my  mind,  that  I 

almost  thought  he  was  one  of  tlie 
He  appears  to  have  some  business 
do  you  know  him  ?" 
IS  once  employed  as  a  keeper  here," 
ind  wished    to  ask  some  favour   of 

a  familiar  way  be  spoke  to  you,"  she 
though  I  need  not  marvel  at  that : 
ry,  hereabouts,  are  fast  losing  their 
tbus«  in  situations  '  above  them. 
n  was  a  dreadftd  specimen ;  1  almost 
ras  about  to  attack  and  murder  you 
ly  spot." 
5rat«ful  to  Miss  Villeroy,  for  the  in- 
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terest  she  feels  in  my  safety,"  I  returned. 
"  There  was,  however,  not  much  to  be  alarmed 
at  in  the  appearance  of  so  squalid  looking  and 
emaciated  a  ruffian ;  but  you  say  truly,  the  pea- 
santry hereabouts,  and  I  suppose  it  is  the  same 
all  over  England,  are  much  altered  in  bc^viour, 
even  in  my  remembrance." 

"  Iq   Ireland,"   said  Miss  ViDeroy,    "  where 
my  poor-father  had  an  estate  in  the  county  of 

,  and  where  he  made  it  a  rule  to  spend 

at  least  three  months  of  the  year,  the  peasantry 
are  greatly  altered  of  late  years.  Formerly,  you 
nerer  met  a  cottager,  but  if  you  glanced  him 
afar  off  a  look  of  recc^piitioD,  he  immediately  re- 
turned it,  and  touched  his  hat,  or  had  some- 
thing dvil  to  say  in  pasmg;  now,  however, 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  it  is  a  chance  if  you 
receive  civility  from  your  own  tenants.  I  re- 
member," continued  Miss  Villeroy,  "we  one 
day  met  a  man,  on  whom  my  &ther  had  con- 
ferred many  benefits.  'More  power  to  you.' 
he  said,  as  be  stopped  and  accosted  us,  '  but 
you've  been  good  to  me  and  mine  for  many  a 
long  year,  and  it's  myself  that  hopes  youll  not  i 
take  it  amiss  for  tlw  fiiture,  if  I  should  fail  in 
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ng  you.     Your  honour's  glory  won't  be 
I,  if  I  don't  touch  my  hat  m  passing,  for 
i  to  cxime,  wij]  ye  now  ?' 
'  ftthcr  was  a  good  deal  amused,    and 

he'd    disrespect    him   exactly    as     he 

fit. 
len  that's  exactly  it,'  he  said.  'Your 
knows  I'm  a  cathohc ;  by  the  same 
myself  amongst  others  have  been  for- 
to  pay  any  respect  to  your  family  •,  and 
»  pereist  in  doing  so,  notwithstanding 
der,  I  should  perhaps  be  Irilt  before 
!eks  were  orer  my  head.'  These  btave 
erous  islanders,  indeed,  have  most  ra- 
IcD  otf  in  their  good  feehng  towards 
this  beautiful  country,  who  are  of  an- 
%,  although,  clever  creatures  as  they 
e  know  so  well,  how  to  banter  the 
I  pride  of  the  rich  trader  or  upstart 

f  arc  aware  perhaps,"  said  I,  "  of  the 
of  their  talented  countrywoman,  Miss 
Ih,  that  it  takes  three  generations  to 
Jentleman." 

%  so,  and  the  aristocracy  were  respected 
fr.     Now,  however,  they  are  taught  to 
H  '2 
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believe,  that  exterminatioo  of  the  landed  gentry  is 
the  only  good,  and  that  naught  can  go  well  with 
them,  till  their  employers  are  either  knocked  on 
the  head,  or  made  to  wear  leathern  aprons.  Sudi 
a  doctrine  I  have  heard,  is  ofttimes  jH^ached 
to  them  in  their  chapels  after  mass.  Tis  a 
pity  too,  for  the  sons  of  Erin  are  the  crea- 
tures of  impulse — ^brave,  generous  and  fiill  of 
talent." 

"  You  seem  to  be  wdl  acqu^nted,"  said  I, 
"  with  Irdand,  Miss  Villeroy." 

"  Oh,  I  love  the  Irish,"  said  she,  "  and  de- 
light in  their  country.  Almost  ever  since  1 
can  remember,  I  have  mixed  much  amongst 
them ;  my  nurse  was  an  Irishwoman,  and  she 
used  to  chaunt  me  the  melancholy  songs  and 
ballads  of  the  old  time.  My  father,  as  I  be- 
lieve, I  told  you,  always  spent  three  months  of 
the  year  on  his  estate,  in  the  county  of  Meath ; 
and  our  place  of  residence  was  a  long,  low,  irre- 
gular building.  Old  as  your  moated  hou»: 
here,  it  was  situated  in  a  part  of  the  countiy, 
perhaps  rather  too  wild  looking  to  be  admired 
by  most  people,  though  I  myself  liked  it  the 
better  for  that.  There  was  a  feeling  of  un- 
safety  which  made  dwdling  there  very  delight- 
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ur  castle  hav-ing  beeo  frequently  at- 
re  always  lived  with  a  certain  degree 
d  watcliftilticss  when  residing  at  it. 
,e  house,  during  nearly  all  the  time 
,y,  was  well  filled  with  guests,  you 
ik  how  merrily  we  used  to  spend  our 

there.     The  huge  fire-places  blazed 

and  pine-logs,  and  the  banquet 
jaQ  followed  fast,  each  week  while 
.ed. 

80  amusing  to  see  the  discomfort  of 
le  English  beaux,  who  did  not  quite 
ig  pelted  by  a  concourse  of  savage 
asants  when  they  went  fortli  to  hunt, 
i  not  un&equently  the  case,  stopped 
most  quietly  and  unceremoniously  of 
tons,  when  they  wandered  into  the 

in  search  of  grouse, 
is  generally  a  detachment  of  some  re- 
iher  horse  or  foot,  within  a  few  miles 
>/m&  in  Ireland  ;  and,  it  is  pleasant  tu 
shew  the  officers  (thus  isolated),  som« 
tjon.     Tlie  last  time  we  were  there,  1 

Uiere  was  a  detachment  of  a  High- 
wsnt,  I  forget  now  what  was  its  num- 
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ber;  bat,  the  two  officers  who  were  with  it, 
were  two  strange  animals.  One  was  a  fero- 
cious, gaunt  lookiDg  man  with  a  Jewish  cast  of 
countenance,  and  a  wild  and  insane  eye,  and 
so  tall  and  thin,  that  like  Justice  Shallow,  be 
looked  the  very  genius  of  fiunine,  and  when 
fully  equipped  in  his  blue  frock,  whidi  it  was 
his  pleasure  to  wear  as  long  as  a  morning  gown, 
with  the  red  sash  tied  roimd  his  hips  instead  of 
his  wust,  you  might  have  thought  it  was  cJd 
Isaac  of  York  put  into  regimentals.  He  was 
vety  mad  in  look,  very  taciturn  in  speech,  and 
very  ungainly  in  manner.  The  other  his  heute- 
nant  was  also  a  curiosity,  and  although  the  Jew 
was  a  strict  disaplioarian  and  dreadful  martinet, 
he  was  perhaps  one  of  the  worst  offices  in  the 
serrice,  and  was  completely  managed  and  out- 
manoeuvred by  his  subaltern,  who  by  his  tact 
and  man^;ement  repaired  the  errors  and  faults 
of  his  commanding  officer,  and  kept  the  detach- 
ment from  a  state  of  mutiny. 

"  The  captain,  who  had  evidently  either  never 
mixed  in  good  society,  or  if  he  had,  never  had 
profited  by  it,  was  rude  and  overbearing  in 
manner  and  pedantic  in  omversatioD ;  and  as 
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0  msuntain  his  presumption  with  the 
Lillet  as  to  offer  the  affront.  The  lieute- 
iQ  the  contrary,  was  a  remarkably  quiet 
with  a  proper  feeliog  of  what  was  right 
oper,  and  a  wholesome  fear  of  being  in- 
!  inherent  in  his  nature,  which  caused 
t  first  to  be  overlooked  in  company,  dQ 
rth  and  cleverness  by  some  accident  were 
apparent. 

he  captain  came  out  immediately  on  the 
itroduction ;  he  had  something  rude  to  say 
e.     The  lieutenimt  was  gentle   and  retir- 

1  making  a  new  acquaintance,  imtil  be  met 
iome  of  the  '  contumely,  which  patient 
of  the  unworthy  takes,'  and  then  his  na- 
jemed  changed,  and  he  assumed  a  posi- 
bicb  few  could  withstand. 

.  was,  indeed,  amusing  whilst  these  speci- 
of  soldiership  were  quartered  in  Ctistle 
n,  to  observe  them.  The  captain,  when 
d  in  opinion  or  thwarted,  would  become  a 
s  madman,  frequently  getting  into  a  dis> 
"itii  some  of  our  Irish  gentry  over  their 
which  threatened  hostile  proceedings.  On 
occasion,  a  word  or  glance  of  the  eye 
lis  quiet  subaltern,  would  reduce  him  to 
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tranquillity  and  propriety  io  a  moment;  a  single 
\\  ord  coming  between  him  and  his  wratli,  like 
;i  sunbeaai  on  a  suUen  sea.  Indeed,  I  had 
\  (:ry  many  opportunities  of  obs^-ring  the  style 
in  which  that  youth  managed  two  very  difficult 
II letters,  in  a  detachment  so  commanded : 
iiiimely  his  company  of  men,  and  their  com- 
manding officer. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Miss  Vllleroy,  with  a 
sigh,  "  he  was  one  of  those  persons,  neverfortu- 
[i:ite  in  life.  His  virtues  stood  him  but  as  ene- 
mies ;  and  with  only  his  cloak  and  sword,  and 
gentle  blood  to  recommend  him,  his  talents, 
which  would  have  fitted  him  for  the  command 
of  an  army,  were  overlooked  and  himsdf  ne- 
i^leoted." 

Whilst  we  thus  conversed,  and  just  as  we 
were  thinking  it  about  time  to  retrace  our  steps 
towards  the  Grange,  the  big  round  rain  drops, 
^vhich  had  for  some  little  time  pattered 
amongst  the  foli:^,  began  to  descend  in  a 
h(ia/y  shower,  and  the  distant  roar  of  heaven's 
iirtillery,  proclaimed  the  approach  of  a  thunder- 
stonn. 

Near  this  part  of  the  grounds  there  had 
formerly    been,    as   was     evident     from  .  the 
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marks  of  its  extensive  foundation,  in  bye  gone 
days  some  building  of  considerable  strength  and 
importance  ;  but  of  which  we  had  no  record  in 
the  family.  All  that  now  remained  of  it,  was  a 
deep  well  of  somewhat  curious  appearance.  It 
was  covered  by  a  green  mound,  so  that  a  stran- 
ger might  have  trodden,  or  walked  over  it  with- 
out discovering  that  such  a  cavity  was  beneath  his 
feet ;  unless  he  happened  to  observe  the  small 
aperture,  which  opening  into  it  on  one  side, 
conducted  him,  by  a  ruinous  flight  of  steps,  down 
into  the  interior  of  the  little  hillock.  Tradition 
of  the  neigbourhood  gave  the  structure  a  very 
ancient  date,  some  folks  affirming  it  to  have 
Wen  dug  there  for  the  use  of,  and  by  the  Roman 
legions. 

Its  situation  in  this  lonely  spot,  amidst  the 
surrounding  massive  foliage  of  the  old  wood, 
and  only  approachable  through  the  thick  under- 
wood by  a  narrow  sheep  track,  was  singularly 
romantic.  It  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  pea- 
Jiantrj*  of  the  village  near ;  and,  indeed,  consi- 
dered a  sacred  spot  by  the  whole  country  round, 
from  the  circumstance  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
having  once   stopped  in   passing,  as   she   was 

H  3 
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being  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Chatsworth, 
and  descending  to  rest  in  the  cool  weD-bouse, 
whilst  the  troopers,  who  formed  her  guard, 
drew  up  the  bucket,  that  she  might  be  refreshed 
by  its  icy  waters. 

Tbere  was  also  another  source  of  interest  to 
the  common  and  popular  herd,  who  generaUy 
delight  in  deeds  of  horror,  ariang  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  most  diabolical  murder  having 
been  perpetrated  in  its  Ticinity.  A  forester  had 
been  waylaid  near  this  spot,  by  some  deer 
stealers,  with  whom  he  had  previously  been 
at  feud,  and  they  having  tied  him  nexk  and 
heels,  threw  him  into  the  well  From  that 
time,  which  was  during  the  reign  of  George 
the  Fint,  it  took  the  name  of  the  old  lady  in 
whose  employ,  the  forester  had  lived,  and  ever 
afterwards  had  gone  by  the  name  of  Lady 
Dacre's  weU. 

Having  in  our  ramUe  reached  the  vicinity  of 
this  structure,  and  the  dark  douds  in  the  dis- 
tance beginning  now  to  send  forth  their  rat- 
tling report,  which  like  the  file  fire  of  the  skirm- 
ishers proclaims  the  heavy  ordnance  at  hand ; 
the  run  also  now  coming  down  with  increasing 
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[  proposed  (ere  the  bursting  of  the 
i  clouds,  which  as  Trioculo  says, 
^huse  but  fall  by  pFulsfiill)  to  reach  the 
Lady  Dacre's  well. 

ugly,  taking  Miss  Villeroj's  Shetland 
le  bridle,  whilst  the  brewing  storm 
be  wind,  I  quickly  led  her  through 
bush,  towards  its  shelter,  and  tjing 
to  the  withered  branches  of  an  aged 
1  grew  across  the  entrance,  we 
d  entered. 

lleroy  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  si- 
l  appearance  of  tliis  curious  place;  but 
much  persuasion,  ere  we  could  coax 
into  its  shelter.  She  was  pleased  to 
me  of  these  UtUe  airs  and  graces 
over-indulgent  young  lady,  which 
[onor  is  described  by  Fielding  to  have 
ID  contrast  to  tlie  exqiusite  and  beau- 
Its  Western.  She  declined  taking 
0  said,  in  so  dismal  looking  a  pit. 
jurst  of  thunder  directly  over  head 
wever,  more  persuasive,  than  the  dul- 
f  her  mistress's  voice,  and  she  con- 
length,  to  descend  a  step  or  two 
iiterior;    but    the    echo    she    there 
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heard  &om  the  depths  of  the  old  well,  as  quiddy 
scared  her  back  again ;  we  therefore,  had  to 
explore  the  interior  of  the  mound  by  ouisdves. 
The  only  light,  that  which  was  partiaUy  af- 
forded from  the  narrow  entrance,  streamed  from 
a  sort  of  arrow  slit  in  the  roof  on  the  oppoate 
side,  and  both  together,  only  in  a  slight  d^;ree, 
illuminated  the  cavern. 

The  well  being  handy  for  the  residents  of  the 
adjoining  hamlet,  had  always  been  kept  in  re- 
pair ;  but  the  labour  of  drawing  up  water  in 
the  ponderous  iron  bucket  was  so  great,  requir- 
ing two  strong  men  in  the  effort,  that  it  vss 
very  rarely  used.  The  massive  iron  diain, 
however,  stiU  remained  attached  to  the  wind- 
lass and  the  bucket  rested  upon  the  iron 
grating  which  covered  the  opening,  whilst 
two  ponderous  iron  handles  of  the  multiply- 
ing wheel,  almost  touched  the  walls  on  either 
side. 

Miss  Villeroy  after  amusing  herself  by  listening 
to  the  echoes  sent  forth  from  the  depths  below, 
stooped  under  the  iron  handles  of  the  wheel, 
and  made  her  way  round  to  explore  the  oth^ 
side  of  this  angular  looking  building. 

The  storm  meanwhile  had  been  vi«bly  in- 
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jid  at  this  moment  became  extremely 
d  the  sky  suddenly  growing  more  over- 
iterior  of  the  well  now  became  dark  as 
outh.  Miss  Villcroy  was  alarmed,  and  I 
lowed  her,  to  lend  my  assistance,  in 
her  steps  to  the  entrance  of  the  well 


;  moment  a  vivid  flash  oi  Ughtning 
ugh  the  aperture,  lighting  up  the 
as  if  it  had  suddenly  burst  into 
I  a  clap  of  thunder  immediately  fol- 
3  mound  was  shaken  to  its  foundation, 
rortion  of  the  brick  work  of  the  roof 
]y  over  the  bucket  instantly  gave  way, 
ipon  the  grating,  carrying  the  whole 
a  the  well. 

)ric  trembled  as  if  from  the  shock  of 
Jake ;  and  the  brickwork,  upon  wliich 
seemed  about  to  give  way  beneath 
whilst  the  most  awful  clatter  sounded 
rtled  ears,  from  the  whirl  of  the  ma- 
he  uncoiling  of  the  chain,  and  the 
)und  of  the  descending  bucket. 
TDeroy,  shrieking  with  affright,  would 
1  instantly  killed  in  her  attempt  at 
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gainiag  ^e  flight  of  stops,  but,  luckily  I  sav 
her  inteotion,  and  seizing  her  in  my  arms  de- 
tained her. 

Tlie  situation  we  were  in,  was  certainly  &r 
from  pleasant,  though  the  danger  was  in  rea- 
lity not  so  great  as  from  the  mixture  of  horri- 
ble sounds  it  appeared.  The  moment  the 
bucket  reached  the  bottom,  we  roight  escape, 
provided  I  could  keep  my  afirighted  com- 
panion quiet  during  its  descent  amidst  such 
a  din,  where  indeed  one  felt  inclined  like 
"  The  king's  sod  Ferdinand,  with  hair  up- 
starting," to  have  cried,  "  Hell  is  empty  and 
all  the  devils  here."  I  however,  contiiiued 
to  hold  Miss  Villeroy  firmly,  and  det^ed  her, 
tin  the  ponderous  bucket  reached  the  waters ; 
and  silence  once  more  reigning  within  the  build- 
ing we  gained  the  flight  of  steps,  and  once 
more  stood  in  safety  beside  the  old  mossed  tree, 
which  grew  athwart  the  entrance.  Here  we 
found  the  attendant  nymph  nearly  dead  with 
tenor  and  dismay. 

Thus  finished  the  adventure  of  Lady  Dacre's 
well.  I  bore  my  companion  up  the  dili^iidatcd 
steps,  so  frightened  and  confounded  with  the 
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less  and  strange  manner  in  which  aD  had 
d,  that  she  appeared  for  the  moment 
3wildered,  and  ray  attention  and  assist- 
is  fiirtlier  requisite  in  order  to  reassure 
)Ter  her  sufficiently,  to  proceed  home- 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Comes  in  1117  &ther, 
And  like  the  tyninnoui  breathing  of  the  noT&, 
Sbakea  all  our  huds  from  blowing. 

A  father  cruel  and  a  •tep-dame  felse. 

BHAKSPBBI. 

By  the  several  chances,  I  have  rekted,  <Ud  I 
become  the  rescuer  of  the  two  young  ladies,  at 
different  times,  from  situations  of  imminent  peril- 
Certain  it  is,  that  7  sought  not  such  singular  for- 
tune ;  but  like  Malvolio's  anticipated  greatness 
it  was  thrust  upon  me  by  time  and  the  hour. 
Nay,  it  has  been  urged  against  me,  by  members 
of  their  family,  that  I  played  a  villain's  part  in 
inveigling  the  affections  of  the  two  cousins  at 
the  same  time: — so  said  the  world  also,  and 
what  the  world  is  determined  to  assert,  'tis  vain 
to  combat. 
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iserable  world,  whose  Dature,  I  am  per- 
is base,  and  whose  applause  ought 
lently  to  be  valueless,  what  philosopher 
care  for  thy  frown  or  smile,  when  he 
red  thee  for  a  moment,  with  thy  hoUow 
displayed  ! 

en  I  look  back  upon  the  retirement  in 
I  passed  the  earlier  part  of  my  existence, 
nclined  to  think  the  way  of  life  my  father 
I  me  to  follow,  was  the  most  likely  to 
ce  to  happiness  and  content.  Alas  1  as 
andsome  Spaniard  sang  to  his  guitar  in 
wer  of  Segovia,  "  a  year  of  pleasure  passes 
fleeting  breeze,"  but  a  moment  of  misfor- 
mems  an  age  of  pain. 

was  whilst  Miss  Villeroy  and  myself  were 
se  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances,  that 
irhaps  rather  prematurely  confessed  our 
gs  towards  each  other.  Id  fine,  I  loved, 
(fas  beloved  again ;  and,  like  Mazeppa, 
Id  have  given  the  worfd,  to  have  but 
her  mine"  "  in  the  full  view  of  earth 
eaven."  But  Miss  Villeroy,  with  all  her 
;oce  and  beauty,  had  one  fault,  and  that 
"  shook    all    our    buds    from    blowing." 


ft 
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111111(1,  and  fearful  of  the  control  of  her  some- 
what imperious  relatives,  she  had  no  vnll  of 
her  own,  sacrificing  all  her  best  feehngs  to 
ttieir  ov^heariog  and  caprice.  She  was  ir- 
resolute to  a  d^ree,  and  heaudfiil  as  the 
gentle  Desdemooa,  (but  unlike  h^  in  spirit), 
vrould  have  sacrificed  herself  to  the  soo^ 
guardage  of  a  hideous  Moor,  (not  from  the 
incomprehensible  feehngs  of  her  own  breast 
in  his  favour),  but  at  the  bidding  of  those  who 
she  con^dered  in  authority  over  her. 

It  was  therefore  when  half  supporting  her, 
as  I  proceeded  homewards  by  her  side,  and 
had  poured  forth  all  my  passion,  and  received 
her  confession  in  return,  sealing  my  vows  of 
everiasting  love  upon  her  lips,  that  she  appeared 
suddenly  to  repent  the  confession  I  had  wrung 
Irom  her,  and  would  almost  have  fled,  as 
though  she  had  been  guilty  of  some  fearful 
crime. 

However,  having  once  broken  the  ice,  and  i 
found  myself  blessed  with  some  return,  I  was  I 
not  easily  to   be   driven  from   my   hopes.     I 
had  heard  from  those  lips  the  sweet  confession, 
and  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day,  (lights  which. 
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ight   mislead   the    morn),  had  softly 

the  tale,  and  almost  in  the  same 
had  I  again  heard  the  ill-omened 
ich  syDabled  her  engagement  to  the 
1  cousin  she  was  hound  to,  by  her 
r*s  wish. 

ore  to  press,  therefore,  at  that  time, 
iian  a  transient  smile,  in  return  for 
votion ;  whilst  to  myself  1  swore,  to 
spite  of  fiite,  though  heE  itself  should 
swallow  her  from  my  arms.     Mean- 

thundeT'clouds  had  rolled  onwards, 
un  shone  out  brightly  as  we  wended 
Kick  to  the  Grange,  the  heavy  rain- 
ttcring  like  diamonds  amongst  the 
iliage  we  were  under, 
gth,  we   neared  the  frowning   battle- 

the  old  building,  and  crossing  the 
e,  passed  under  the  gati'-house,  and 
e  court-yard.  Here  a  new  and  some- 
tge  sc«ne  awaited  us,  in  shape  of  the 

apparition  of  three  travelling  car- 
et drawn  by  four  posters,  recking 
■ecent  speed  at  which  tliey  had  jour- 
krrants  were  also  busily  engaged  in 
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unlading  boxes  and  packi^cs  from  within,  aod 
unstrapping  imperials  from  without  these  ve- 
hicles, whilst  postillions,  dismounted  from  their 
horses,  stood  splashed  and  bespattered  from 
head  to  heel. 

This  was  a  sight  I  had  never  before  beheld 
within  "  the  roundure  of  our  old  faced  waDs,"  and 
it  not  a  little  puzzled  me  to  account  for.  Who 
could  thus  be  taking  possession,  I  wondered, 
of  our  heretofore  almost  monastic  and  secluded 
dwelling.  For  the  moment,  I  almost  forgot  the 
iair  companion  who  leant  upon  my  arm.  A  sort 
of  dread  crept  over  me,  a  presentiment  of  e^il 
to  come,  as  I  stopped  to  gaze  upon  this  appa- 
rition. 

Miss  Villeroy,  however,  recalled  h«r  presence 
to  my  remembrance,  and  accounted  for  the 
unwonted  sight  of  this  party  at  the  same 
moment. 

"  This  must  surdy  be  your  fiither,"  she  sud, 
"  Mr.  Blount,  who  has  arrived  imexpectedly 
from  London." 

"  I  cannot  suppose  it,"  sud  I,  betraying  the 
annoyance  her  su^estion  had  caused,  by  my 
countenance   and  tone  of  voice.      "I    cannot 
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t,    since    my    father    would  scarcely 
h  such  a  cavalcade  as   I  see  before 


:  must  surely  be  some  mistake  in 
;r  then,"  she  returned.  "  Li4  us 
;,  and  intjuire  the  meaning  of  your 
leing  taken  thas  by  storm." 
ant,  however,  hastening  to  meet  us, 
labour. 

&ther  has  arrived,  Mr.  Rutcliffc,"  said 
ompanied  by  a  party  of  strnngers, 
ve  been  directed  to  seek  and  bring 
im  immediately.  He  awaits  you  in 
■,  Sir." 

jg  the  attendance  of  the  old  housc- 
i  order  to  procure  Miss  VilltToy  any 
*  apparel  she  might  require  after  her 
tlirough  the  rain,  I  hastened  into  the 
ng-room,  where  I  had  ascertained  from 
its,  Lady  Constance  and  Mrs.  AIl- 
rre  awuting  our  return. 
I  them  there  accordingly,  in  company 
new  arrivals,  whom  I  had  scarcely 
ik«  a  rapid  glance  of,  ere  the  si-rvant 
ight  me  in  order  to  request  my  im- 
atteodance   upou    my    impatient    sire. 
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Attempting,  therefore,  a  faasty  apology  to  Mie. 
Allworthy  for  having  so  long  been  detained, 
I  prepared  to  seek  my  honoured  parent,  pro- 
inising  to  return  to  them  in  a  few  minutes. 

"  Heed  us  not,"  said  Lady  de  Clifford,  "  our 
carriage  is  ordered.  Adieu,  we  shall  be  away 
before  you  return  from  your  ^tho*,  on  whose 
privacy,  I  fear,  we  have  unworthily  intruded." 

There  was  a  something  of  hauteur  in  Lady 
de  Clifford's  mann^  as  she  said  this,  which 
was  not  natural  to  her;  and  I  fancied  she 
had  perh^  either  expmeoced  some  slight 
from  the  new-comers  during  my  absence,  or 
that  perhaps  their  very  companionship  was 
disagreeable  to  her.  However,  I  entreated  of 
her  to  await  my  return,  and  taking  a  hunied 
farewell,  in  case  she  should  not  do  so,  with- 
drew. 

Entering  the  library,  I  found  my  fiither 
seated  in  an  easy  chair,  which  he  seemed  to 
occupy  most  uncomfortably  and  impatiently- 
The  angry  spot  was  upon  his  brow  too,  and 
he  looked  pallid  and  unwelL  There  vtm  also 
various  alterations  in  his  dress  and  countenance, 
whidi  made  his  appearance  strange  to  me. 
He  bad  left  his  home  in  the  costume   of  a 
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ntleman,  somewhat  of  the  old  school, 
f  his  coat,  which  used  to  be  rather 
I  style,  and  his  hair,  always  neatly 
and  combed  backwards  from  the 
s  face  and  forehead,  ending  behind  in 
ble  pigtail,  were  both  now  altered 
He  wore  a  well-fitted  and  padded 
•ock-coat  upon  his  body ;  and  the 
hair  and  neatly-tied  pigtail  had  given 
patent  spring  wig,  luxuriant  in  curl, 
as  jet  in  colour;  his  whiskers,  too, 
iDowed  to  grow,  and  having  been  put 
le  discipline  of  some  deep  and  search- 
lad  a  burnt  up  and  somewhat  fiery 


her,  be  was  so  utterly  changed  in 
!,  that,  had  I  not  beheld  him  thus 
own  roof,  expecting  so  to  find  him, 
scarcely  have  recognized  him  for 
person.  We  were  dways  an  odd 
son  and  are,  as  the  world  goes, 
id  none  of  the  usual  stj-le  between 
every-day  intercourse.  We  generally 
parted  without  greeting ;  and  when 
absence  from  home  I  returned,  we 
fell    uito  our   ordinary   way    of  life 


p- 
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without  comment  upon  each  other's  employ- 
ments. My  father  always  disliked  having  bis 
health  inquired  about.  Even  if  he  had  been 
seriously  unwell,  such  a  questioo  would  be  sure 
to  make  him  turn  abruptly  off  with  a  pshaw 
and  a  grunt ;  and  he  never  by  any  chaoce 
asked  such  a  question  of  another.  His  manners, 
somewhat  stem  at  all  times  had  latterly  grown 
more  so.  He  appeared  just  now,  indeed,  in 
downright  ill-humour  with  himself,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  those  about  him. 

"  How  is  this,  Sir,"  he  commenced,  as  soon 
as  I  entered,  "  I  return  to  my  home  here, 
which  I  supposed  would  have  remained,  during 
my  absence,  secluded  as  before  I  left  it, 
and  I  find  its  privacy  invaded,  and  its  apart- 
ments filled  with  strangers.  Who  and  what 
are  these  visitors  whom  I  encountered  on  my 
arrival?" 

"  They  are  the  readents  of  Marston  Hall, 
Sir,"  I  said.  "  Lady  Constance  de  Clifford 
and  her  relation,  Mrs,  Alworthy." 

"  And  pray,  Sir,"  returned  he,  sharply,  "  to 
what  circumstance  am  I  indebted  for  the  ho- 
nour of  a  visit  from  Lady  Constance  de  Clifford 
and  Mistress  AUworthy,  her  relation ;  and  why 
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Toubled  with  their  company  just  at 
Jar  time?  Four  days  hack,"  he 
rising  from  bis  seat,  and  walking 
ow,  as  if  he  wished  to  conceal  the 
of  his  countenance  from  my  steady 
lur  days  ago,  I  wrote  you  word 
ild  return  this  day,  desiring  to  have 
prepared  for  the  visitors  acconipa- 
and  mentioning  in  my  letter,  also, 
extremely  unwell.  At  all  times, 
nely  unpleasant  to  me  to  be  an- 
itrangers :  at  this  time,  it  is  both 
and  inconvenient  to  have  an  Ul- 
pjilmed  upon  me.  What  fxpla- 
,"  continued  he,  turning  sharply 
ivc  you  to  offer  for  this  strange  con- 
not  received  a  letter  from  you,  Sir," 
"  for  at  least  a  whole  month.  "  I 
ing  of  your  movements,  and  was 
ure  of  your  intended  return,  or 
been  at  home  to  receive  you." 
"  said  my  father,  stepping  from 
I,  glancing  down  upon  the  table, 
up  tt  heap  of  unopened  letters  and 
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papers,  which  had,  for  the  last  few  <^ys,  accu- 
mulated and  been  neglected. 

"  Here,  indeed,  is  my  letter,"  said  he,  "  and 
unopened,  as  I  live.  This  is  something  extra- 
ordinary, young  man,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
Scarcely  have  you  attended  to  a  ^gle  thing 
I  required  of  you  during  my  absence.  Go, 
Sir,  dismiss  these  new  friends  of  yours,  and 
return  hither  when  you  have  done  so." 

During  this  interview,  I  had  felt  no  ^ghl 
anxiety  to  learn  something  about  the  strangers 
he  had  brought  with  him ;  but  as  he  forbort 
sp6aking  on  the  subject,  I  felt  diffident  of 
making  inquiry  about  them. 

The  explanation,  however,  came  somewhat 
sooner  than  I  thought  for.  Calling  to  me 
to  return,  just  as  I  was  about  to  leave  the 
apartment,  he  pointed  to  the  unopened  letter 
before  him,  "  Stay,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  perhaps 
you  had  better  take  my  letter  with  you,  and 
peruse  it  before  you  return.  It  contains  mat- 
ters  which  I  would  rather  not  have  to  recur 
to.  Amongst  other  things,  and  which  the 
sooner  you  learn  the  better,  since  the  lady 
is  in    this  house,   my  letter  would  have  in- 
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,  had  j'ou  titkcn  the  trouble  of 
,  that  having  thought  proper  to 
),  some  part  of  my  wife's  family 
janied  her  home." 

this  communication  in  a  hesitating 
d  manner  :  something  ashamed,  he 
having  to  utter  what,  perhaps,  he 
reconcile  as  a  very  wise  step  he 
in   hb   uld   age.     His  eye  fell,  as  I 

surprise  I  felt.  Ordinarily,  he 
dmvn  R  lion,   which  was  proof  to 

this  instance  he  was  conscious  he 
ed  rightly.  After  a  few  moments' 
:h  both  felt  rather  awkwardly,  I 
>   uth-T  some    words  of  congratu- 

\uJuoked-for  an  event.  Again  he 
tly,  and  turning  off,  walked  to  the 
nd  throwing  it  opea,  looked  out 
•iid  iKDettth. 

myself,  I  quitted  the  presence  as 
ts  though  I  feared  the  hlinil  mok- 
heard  my  footfall,  not  a  little 
Uld  bewildered  with  this  new  and 
event.  It  was  now  a  relief  to  me 
id  my  visitors  had  departed,  and  he- 
it  the  acquaintance  of  my  so  recently 
1   -2 
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and  unexpectedly  found  relatives,  I  betook  my- 
self to  my  own  apartment  in  order  to  peruse 
the  epistle  which,  in  the  excitement  and  ddight 
of  daily  intercourse  with  the  residents  oi  the 
neighbourmg  hall,  I  had  so  inopportunely  n^- 
lected. 

The  letter  contained  much  that  was  of  con- 
sequence to  me  to  know,  but  which  at  that 
time  I  cared  htde  about ;  for  when  does  a  youth 
setting  out  in  life  think  much  of  loss  of  for- 
tune? It  expired  amongst  other  things  the 
intricacies  and  difficulties  of  a  suit  in  chancer,', 
and  how  it  was  likely  to  effect  my  fortunes 
in  after-life.  FVom  it  I  also  learned  that  hav- 
ing put  implicit  f^uth  in  a  scoundrel  attorney, 
entrusting  all  his  money  matters  to  his  guidance, 
(instead  of  attending  to  matters  of  busmess 
himself),  my  &ther,  notwithstanding  the  prince- 
ly fortune  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  was  now 
in  a  most  unpleasant  situation. 

All  these  things  were  fully  dilated  on,  as 
also  the  circumstance  of  his  having  thought 
proper  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  ne^v 
solicitor  he  had  employed,  who  had  he  said 
in  the  most  pnuseworthy  manner  given  up  his 
whole  time   and  energies  to  his  case.     With 
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e  money  transactions,  few  men  cared 
knew  so  little  of  business  of  the 
elf.  "  The  worst  thou  canst  report 
loss,"  I  said,  as  I  folded  up  and 
;  epistle ;  "  and  if,  my  dearest  father, 
connexion  you  have  increased  your 
ppiness,  I  shaU  not  be  made  a  jot 
itent,  come  what  wiU."  It  struck 
,  irom  his  appearance,  although  I 
ntured  to  make  inquiry  about  his 
he  must  have  had  a  fit  of  some 
2;h  I  rather  hoped  the  change  I 
as  the  consequeace  of  his  having 
erhaps  at  the  msh  of  his  bride), 
and  youthfiil  style  of  dress,  which 
Ided  at  least  tea  years  to  his  ap- 

ought  my  new  relatives,  who  were 
f  a  hastily  fiirrushed  repast,  in  lieu 
ler  I  had  omitted  to  provide.  The 
'  of  the  party  by  no  means  gave  me 
ruurable  opinion  of  them,  than  the 


moth<;r-in-law  was  a  pretty  looking 
about  five  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
'  dark  tn  complexion,  with  a  dissatis- 
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fied  expression,  and  a  Jewi^  cast  of  counte- 
naoce.  In  figure  she  was  short,  and  rather 
enU)onpoint.  She  was  accompanied  by  her 
&ther  and  mother,  who  hid  met  the  nevrly 
married  pair  at  Buxton ;  with  them  also  had 
come  their  son,  and  the  remaining  Tmmarrid 
daughter.  There,  indeed,  needed  but  a  glance 
at  the  whole  party  to  shew  me  that  th^  were 
of  Jewish  extraction.  The  son  in  particular, 
was  a  tall,  dark-looking,  awkward  figured,  and 
swollen  featured  youth  :  so  truly  Jewish  in 
feature,  mien,  and  accent,  that  you  may  obsen'c 
his  facsimile  vending  the  racU  St.  Michael's 
in  any  street  of  the  metropolis,  any  day 
of  the  year  in  which  oranges  are  in  good 
repute. 

He  was  gorgeously  apparelled,  and  Hke  all 
Israelitish  dandies,  sported  an  elaborately  figured 
velvet  waistcoat,  and  was  half  weighed  down 
with  the  weight  of  metal,  of  the  ornamental 
chains  around  his  neck. 

In  conversation  he  appeared  determined  upon 
striking  an  impression,  and  out  Heroded  Herod  l 
in   the  feats   he  had   himself  performed;  his  ' 
acquaintance,  he  would  ftun  persuade  lus  hearers,  J 
were  the  assodates  of  royalty,  and  at  the  same  I 
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time  he  was  abashed  evidently  by  the  novelty  of 
the  capacious  and  venerable  apartment  in  which 
he  was  now  sitting,  and  the  liveried  attendance 

bv  whom  his  wants  were  ministered  to. 

* 

The  father  was  a  sly  looking  man,  who 
vt-iled  his  evil  disposition,  and  wreathed  his 
ctiuntenaace  in  smiles  and  affability  ;  but  if  you 
watched  him  narrowly  you  might  see  the 
scoundrel  every  now  and  then  peeping  out. 
He  hated  a  Christian  with  a  hate  as  deadly 
as  old  Shylock  destested  Antonio  with;  but 
he  loved  money,  more  than  he  could  hate 
an\thing.  Nathan  Ben  Levison  was,  indeed, 
a  Jew  who  would  "  eat  with  you,  drink  with 
you,  and  pray  with  you,  as  well  as  buy  with 
you,  sell  with  you,  and  so  following,"  where 
he  could,  by  so  doing,  line  his  pockets  with 
the  gold  of  the  hated  Christian.  In  short  he 
«as  an  unscrupulous  Israelite:  a  grasping, 
designing,  and  crafty  companion,  whose  dis- 
position  I  thought  I  could  discover  before  he 
had  been  resident  a  week  beneath  our  roof. 

Myself  he  looked  upon  on  our  first  ac- 
quaintance as  a  good  easy  youth,  who,  amusing 
hlrm^lf  in  his  poetical  imagmations,  was  un- 
fitted  for  the  business  of  life. 


J. 
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His  wife  was  not  worthy  of  much  ohseira' 
tion,  beii^  hut  a  conunon-place  and  vulgar 
specimen  of  her  class ;  aod,  large  as  an  dephant, 
had  to  all  appearance  been  promoted  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  head  of  the  attorney's  table. 

The  unmarried  daughter  was  a  pretty  looking 
Jessica,  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  Un- 
like her  relatives,  she  seemed  retiring  in  man- 
ners and  amiable  in  disposition.  In  another 
part  of  my  history,  I  shall  have  to  speak  further 
of  this  young  lady,  as  I  became  mixed  up  with 
her  in  a  scene  of  fearM  interest.  At  the 
present  time,  although  she  made  several  at- 
tempts to  recommend  herself  to  my  notice 
and  become  on  terms  of  friendship  with  me, 
I  repelled  her  courtesy  with  disdain,  and  treated 
her  with  the  same  hauteur  that  I  displayed 
towards  the  other  members  of  her  family. 

Such  then  were  the  strangers  who  had  ac- 
companied my  father  to  the  Grange,  and  were 
for  the  future  to  be  its  inmates.  Yes,  upon 
such  an  unpromising  looking  party  did  the 
bearded  countenances  of  my  ancestors  look 
down  irom  their  frames,  I  may  almost  affirm, 
with  a  scowl  of  contempt,  whilst  at  the  same 
_  moment,   the   evil  eye  of  the  rapacious  Jew, 
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glaaoed  upon  their  features,  as  he  contemplated 

the  period  at  which  he  should  be  enabled,  by 

thft  web  he  was  weaving  aroimd  their  living 

d^cendants,  to  have  them  disposed  of  by  the 

bammer  of  the  auctioneer,  with  as  little  remorse 

as  Chailes  Surface  displayed,  in  knocking  down 

his  sapient  progenitors. 


K 
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CHAPTER  X. 

O  my  sweet  master—- 

Why,  what  make  you  here  i 
Why  are  you  virtu(rus  ? 

And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  Btrong  and  valtaut  ? 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
TLeir  gTBces  serre  them  but  as  enemies  } 
No  more  do  yours.     Your  virtues,  gentle  master. 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  tntitors  to  you, 
O,  what  a  world  is  this,  whea  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it! 

SHAKSPBRB. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  dilate  upon 
the  trifles  which  began,  and  the  consummate 
art  used  by  these  designing  people  in  order  to 
promote  a  serious  quarrel  between  my  father 
and  myself,  and  the  deadly  and  mortal  hatred 
which    consequently    sprang    up  between    us. 
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(ilv,  indeed,  under  any  circum- 
Iwen  friends ;  even  had  we  not 
each  other's  interest.  They  were 
me,  as  fire  to  water,  and  conse- 
le  first  moment  of  their  arrival,  I 
,d  to  avoid  their  society,  by  being 

absent  from  my  home,  as  I 
Id  venture  upon,  without  giving 
father.  He  was  now,  indeed, 
seted  and  employed,  arranging 
atters  with  the  old  Jew  attorney, 

getting  his  involved  aflfturs  into 
etter  ti^,  so  that  he  might  not 
Mrt  with  the  estate. 
:  could  understand,  for  I  was  not 
•ticipate  in  their  councils,  it  had 
I  by  old  Levison,  that  my  father 
■he  continent  with  his  bride,  till 
n  some  measure  arranged  matters. 

gentleman  clung  tenadously  to 
his  ancestors,  and  the  bare  idea 
e  estate  was  torture  to  him.  He 
,  desirous  of  putting  off  that  evil 
IS  he  possibly  could.  McanwhUe, 
,rney   made  fi^uent  journeys  to 
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and  from  the  Grange,  ia  order  to  manage  the 
matters  of  busioesa  connected  vrith  his  office 
in  town,  leaving  his  wife  and  family  stiD  residents 
with  lis. 

llie  young  dandy,  who  had  not  been  brought 
up  to  any  profession,  but  who  was  doubtless 
meant  to  inherit  the  ill-gotten  wealth  whidi 
had  been  scraped  together  by  the  father,  and 
was  to  be  the  founds  of  the  future  greatness 
of  the  family,  now  strutted  about  the  Grange, 
and  lorded  it  over  the  establishment  as  if  he 
had  been  its  whole  and  sole  proprietor.  He 
had  the  art  to  make  himself  exceedingly  useful 
and  necessary  to  my  father,  writing  his  letto^, 
reading  to  him  in  his  study,  and  indeed  per- 
forming all  those  little  services  which  I  myself 
was  too  proud,  in  his  present  mood,  to  offer 
him. 

Whamdiffe  Grange  meanwhile,  had  become 
a  good  deal  changed  in  one  short  month  after 
their  arrivaL  My  mother-in-law  having  dis- 
missed a  number  of  our  old  domestics,  who 
had  been  taught  to  consider  themselves  as 
almost  a  part  of  the  family,  had  substituted 
one  or  two  of  her  own  creatures  in  their  stead. 
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stablishmcDt  was  now  much  cur- 
part  of  the  house  shut  up.  £ven 
jtapple  the  housckeq)er,  my  father 
ited  as  to  allow  his  shrewish  wife 
1  a  roof  where  she  had  so  long 
igaed  paramount,  over  the  inferior 

eed,  impossible  to  describe  the 
ranee  of  the  Grange,  both  within 
is  walls.  It  is  true  the  altered  cir- 
'  the  owner  admitted  and  required 
iment  and  change ;  but  1  could 
hat  these  destructions  were  for 
thing  which,  (time  honoured  and 
iastard  souls  had  no  comprehea- 

the  venerable  and  lordly  avenue, 

ed  far  away  into  the  more  sylvan 

park,  was  sometime  afterwards, 

branch   and   bole,"   "  delved  to 

md   cumbered   the    mossy    carpet 

ies   had  overshadowed.      It  may 

asked,    wliere    was   my   father's 

sacrilegioufi  an  act  could  be  per- 

his  very  eye  ! — Mas,  there  was 
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as  much  change  in  him,  as  in  his  posses- 
sions. 

I  had  observed  at  first,  and  a  short  time 
fully  developed  the  truth  of  my  suspicions,  that 
he  had  the  appearance  of  one  who  had  suffered 
from  a  paralytic  stroke.  It  was  even  so,  and 
this  fit  having  seized  him  whilst  he  was  in  the 
house  of,  and  transacting  business  with,  the 
old  Jew  attorney,  he  bad  overwhelmed  him 
with  attentions,  during  his  partial  recovery, 
managed  his  matters  of  business,  so  as  to  give 
him  little  or  no  trouble  during  this  iUness,  and 
taking  most  especial  care  not  to  allow  me 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  that,  or  other  cir^ 
cumstances  appertaining,  had  inveighed  him  into 
a  marriage  with  his  daughter.  It  will  then  be 
easily  conceived  that  the  old  gentleman,  his 
mind  warped,  and  his'  intellects  at  the  period 
much  impaired,  wayward  and  tetchy  too,  was 
easily  worked  upou  and  managed  by  these 
designing  people. 

iMyself,  indeed,  they  had  oow  completely 
ousted  irom  his  good  graces ;  the  young  cub 
in  the  cloth  of  gold  waistcoat  was  all  in  all,  and 
I  hut  a  powerless  cipher. 
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ng,  therefore,  one  evening  as  I 
rd,  a  party  of  labourers  dealing 
;  blows  in  our  avenue,  and  top- 
ose  "  unwedgeable  and  gnarled 
had  stood  the  test  of  Heaven's 
nturies,  and  still  remained  fling- 
d  arms  across  the  path  beneath, 
)  intercept  the  rays  of  the  setting 
the  spurs  into  my  horse's  sides, 
LB  workmen  d&sist  from  their  em- 
i  voice  of  thunder,  dcmsinded  by 
hey  were  committing  such  a  bar- 

s  of  England,  in  these  reformed  and 
Bs,  have  almost  forgotten  their  an- 
of  love   for    the  place  of  their 

care  little  for  the  beautiful  and 
ther  have  they  now  that  love  and 
hich  some  half  a  century  back, 
irds  .the  femilies  on  whose  estates 
'ore  them  had,  perhaps,  for  years 

and  been  protected  and  cared 
igry  for  knowledge,  grovelling  in 
e  sold  their  contentment  for  the 
and  are  in  most  instances  to  be 
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classed  among  those  base  bom  peasants,  who 
cry  long  life  to  the  conqueror. 

These  feDows  then,  who  had  been  bred,  htm, 
and  fostered  on  our  estate,  and  whose  relatioiis 
had  some  of  them  accompanied  and  served  in 
my  fether's  troop  when  he  first  joined  his 
regiment  in  America,  leaning  upon  their  wea- 
pons, and  eying  me  askance,  as  that  facetious 
delver  who  boasted  of  building  stronger  houses 
than  the  mason,  the  shipwright  and  the  carpen- 
to^s  art,  could  furnish,  glanced  a  look  upon 
me.  TTiey  at  6rst  made  no  reply  to  my 
demand,  and  some  two  or  three  of  them,  afler 
a  sulky  scowl,  were  so  unmaonerly  as  to  spit 
upon  their  hard  hands,  and  strike  their  hatchets 
deep  into  the  nearest  trunk  they  had  been 
operating  upon,  before  I  came  up. 

I  shall  doubtless  be  blamed,  for  in  this  as  well 
perhaps  as  in  many  other  instances,  allowing 
that  violence  of  temper  which  has  been  my 
bane  here  agun  to  get  the  mastery  of  me,  I 
spurred  my  horse  with  such  fiiry  at  these  men, 
that  I  dispersed  them,  for  the  moment,  like 
so  much  chaff  before  the  tempest  Nay,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  completely  overthrew  one 
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horsf'a  shoiUder,  and  trampling 
t,  lacerated  his  leg  from  knee  to 
Tsis  a  fault,  and  which  a  moment's 
Id  have  shewn  me  was  both  cruel 
[t  was,  however,  perhaps,  as  well 
lis  ebullition  of  temper  seized  me 
as  I  firmly  believe  had  I  ridden 
aving  learned  that  this  vile  deed 
cted,  in  consequence  of  an  order 
ison,  the  attorney  general  of  our 

supposing  it  had  been  given 
ther's  confinement  to  the  house 
is  sanction,  I  should  have  caned 
so  much  as  informing  him  why 
;  was  fevoured  by  such  application. 
:hese  bursts  of  passion  generally 
1  and  regret  following  them  fest. 
fore,  the  prostrated  labourer,  who 
;  himself  up,  and  seating  himself 
the  fallen  trunks  at  hand,  con- 
*1  and  hug  his  lacerated  skin, 
irades  gathering  round  me  began 
■  weapons,  as  though  they  meant 
n  me  and  my  horse,  the  re- 
thing  merited  at  their  hands.    I 
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became  sobered  as  it  were  in  an  instant 
Heeding  not,  however,  their  threatening  looks 
and  menaces,  I  waved  my  hand  to  commaiid 
alence,  and  once  more  requested  to  be  in- 
formed by  whose  directions  they  were  makii^ 
a  clearance,  top,  lop,  bark  and  trunk,  amongst 
the  timber  of  our  respected  grove. 

If  I  had  wanted  any  additional  proof  that  my 
popularity  was  on  the  wane  amongst  the  people 
around  our  dom^,  I  should  have  found  it 
now.  My  new  relatives  professed  the  most  ra- 
dical principles,  and  Old  Levison  and  his  son 
had  been  ab-eady  making  themselves  popular 
amongst  the  cottagers  on  the  estate,  by  preach- 
ing up  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  smash,  a  fair 
division  of  spoil,  another  golden  9^,  and  li- 
berty and  equality  throughout  the  land — no 
church — no  king — no  laws — no  army — no  no- 
thing. The  Bloimts,  on  the  contrary,  had  al- 
ways been  most  uncompromising  and  unflinch- 
ing Tories,  and  as  the  Whig  party  had  just 
come  into  power,  our  principles  alone  began  to 
render  us  unpopular. 

Accordingly,  the  labourers  having  gathered 
round   my   steed,  by   their  threatening  looks, 
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ned  to  make  me  some  return 
!nt  I  had  favoured  their  comrade 

our  orders,"  cried  one  of  them, 
ly  horse's  rein,  "  from  those  who 
I  in  obeying,  without  asking  your 

matter." 

another  surly  looking  ruffian, 
yed  now  by  him,  who  if  report 
i  master  of  the  place  altogether — • 

lOU." 

;e  yourself  out  of  this,  without 
iterfcriiig  with  us,"  said  a  third; 
if  I  doant  fetch  thee  out  of  thy 
troke  of  my  hatchet.  Who  the 
['d  like  to  know  ?" 
;k,  Master  Roughhead,"  said  I, 
nope  wroth,  "  stand  back,  I  say. 
Jd  upon  my  horse's  rein,  and 
;  of  yours,  lest  I  bury  the  iron 
iy  hunting-whip  in  your  brun. 
■uly — for  I  am  in  no  mood  to 
h — by  whose  direction  are  you 
^enue?  Methinks,  I  have  some 
sk  the  question." 
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"  Ask  it  then  somewhere  else,"  s^d  the  first 
feDow,  drawing  back  and  tunuDg  off;  "we 
have  our  orders  I  suppose,  from  those  wh* 
have  a  right  to  give  them." 

"  By  what  right,  since  you  come  to  the  rights 
of  the  matto',"  oied  the  num,  whose  leg  I  had 
wounded,  "  do  you  come  here  galloping  over 
our  bodies.  I  wonder  who  is  to  maintain  me 
for  the  next  six  months,  whilst  I  am  unable  to 
work  ?  Not  you,  I'll  be  sworn." 

"  Knock  him  off  his  rocking-horse,"  said 
another,  "  that'll  teach  him  better  manners  for 
the  fiiture." 

In  short,  growing  more  irate  at  the  imperti- 
nence of  these  ruffians  we  cjuickly  came  to  block's, 
and  a  scene  ensued,  which  I  willingly  spare  the 
description  of.  Being  mounted,  I  had  the  ad- 
vantage, and  pitching  upon  the  most  forward 
of  the  feDows.  I  gave  him  a  severe  lesson  on 
the  spot,  and  succeeded  in  driving  his  compa- 
nions out  of  the  avenue  before  me.  When  I 
returned  to  the  spot  where  the  wounded  man 
still  continued  seated  upon  the  trunk  of  one  of 
the  fallen  oaks,  I  again  demanded,  after  giving 
him  five  pounds  to  salve  the  hurt  he  had  re- 
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ceived,  by  whose  sanction  the  devastation,  I 
beheld  had  been  undertaken. 

"  Oiir  orders  were  from  Squire  Levison,"  said 
the  fellow  doggedly,  "who  himself  was  here, 
and  directing  the  work,  not  half  an  hour  ago. 
See,"  he  added,  pointing  his  finger  down  the 
grove,  "there's  the  yoimg'un  standing  there 
now.  Best  pitch  into  him,  since  you  don't 
like  what's  done,  instead  of  galloping  about  over 
our  limbs.'* 

I  turned  my  head  as  the  fellow  pointed,  and 
saw  the  young  cub  sneak  hastily  off,  on  seeing 
that  he  was  discovered,  from  under  the  dark 
shadow  of  the  tree,  whence  he  had  witnessed  the 
whole  of  this  transaction. 

"No!"  said  the  labourer,  raising  painfully, 
and  endeavouring  to  hobble  after  his  comrades, 
"  you  don't  choose  to  meddle  there  I  see.  'Cause 
he's  a  gentleman,  I  'spose,  he's  not  to  be  ridden 


over. 


if 


Muttering  some  further  savage  threat,  as  he 
gathered  up  his  tools,  he  limped  away,  turned 
off  from  the  avenue,  and  vanished  from 
a  scene,  which  indeed  he  added  Uttle  to 
to  tlie  beauty  of  by  his  presence,  and  soon  af- 
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terwsrds  made  "  desolation  where  he  found  such 
plenty." 

Having  thus  feirly  routed  these  wtHthy  speci- 
DiNis,  I  rode  slowly  homewards,  pondenng 
deeply  upon  what  had  just  transpired.  Can  it 
be  possible,  I  thought,  that  amongst  the  various 
alterations  and  spoliations,  I  had  observed  since 
these  wretches  had  become  his  main  advisers, 
and  managers,  ray  father  has  consented  to 
destroy  the  avenue  in  front  of  his  dwelling, 
reckoned  as  it  is  one  of  the  finest  and  oldest 
spedmens  in  the  county !  If  so,  what  desecra- 
tion may  we  not  expect  here !  If  so,  "  Then 
farewdl,  thou  loveliest  spot  of  earth."  "  Fare- 
well, Ionia,"  as  the  Assyrian  says,  "  My  own, 
my  father's  land,  farewell,  I'll  owe  thee  nothing, 
not  even  a  grave." 

I  could  not,  however,  think  such  measures 
were  by  his  sanction ;  but  rather,  that  the  at- 
torney having  been  desired,  in  one  of  their  con- 
ferences to  fell  timber  sufficient  to  raise  imme- 
diate funds,  in  the  malignity  of  lus  heart  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  avenue.  Many  of  his  operations  bad 
been  marked  by  an  equal  waot  of  sense,  taste. 
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eling,  but  which  I  had  found  it 
;  and  hinder. 

iround  the  Grange,  for  instance, 
e  last  few  days,  been  converted 
ch,  the  waters  having  been  un- 
suifered  to  empty  themsch'cs  into 
of  ■  water  situated  amongst  the 
ar  of  the  building, 
Bstered  pools  were  curious,  and 
k  on,  being  clustered  togcthiT  and 
hs  amongst  them.  Overgrown 
en  too  by  the  rushes  and  reeds, 
n  allowed  for  years  to  choke  them 
well  filled  with  carp  and  other 
ints,  and  time  out  of  mind  had 
ay  the  name  of  the  Abbot's  fish 
tion  indeed,  and  the  remains  of 
1  of  the  Old  Monasteiy  upon 
nge  was  built,  made  it  more  than 
they  had  been  dug  there  in  olden 
purpose  of  furnishing  forth  the 
successive  abbots  of  the  estab- 
their  holy  brotherhood. 
)we%'er,  as  it  may,  the  pike,  and 
Is   that  had  sojourned    pleasantly, 
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-  aod  flapped  and  splashed  in  the  waters  of  our 
moat,  were  now  as  many  as  young  Master 
Moses  had  not  secured  in  a  net,  (and  for  whose 
amusement  I  believe  the  alteration  was  chiefly 
got  up),  sent  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  cathoUc 
neighbours,  and  get  sufficing  absolution  in  the 
Abbot's  fish-ponds. 

All  this  my  sire  was  taught  to  beheve  had 
been  done  in  very  reverend  care  of  his  health, 
as  the  exhalations  of  the  st^fnaot  waters  were 
pronounced  extremely  hurtful  to  his  constitution. 

Our  old  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens  too, 
once  so  unique  in  style,  with  their  dark  walks, 
leafy  screens,  terraces  and  statues,  were  now 
being  altered  and  modernized  to  meet  the 
taste  of  their  new  mistress;  and  the  prostrate 
figure  of  Diana  lay  beside  the  antlered  Act^eon, 
and  the  fragments  of  his  hounds ;  whilst,  many 
an  attendant  nymph,  buxom  and  fresh  looking 
as  an  April  mom,  and  with  the  proportions  of 
a  porter,  fiilly  accoutred  too,  "  with  bended  bow 
and  quiver  full  of  arrows,"  were  prostrated  amidst 
the  grubbed  up  yews,  by  which  they  had  before 
stood  concealed  and  half  hidden  by  river  gods, 
and  satyrs,    and  fauns,  too,    were  overthrown 
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and  borne  away.      ApoDo  no  longer    haunted 
tis  grot,  and  the  cave  where  babbling  Echo  so 
keh  lied,    now   untenanted   and   half  demo- 
lished, was  about  to  be   converted  into  a   ci- 
tizenish  looking   summer-house.     The  Muses' 
seat,  "  was  now  their  grave,"  and  in  the  crys- 
tal waters  surrounding   the  temple   they  ha(? 
adorned,   and   where   they   were   formerly    re- 
flected from,  lay  their  veritable  leaden  forms. 

Workmen  were  meanwhile  employed  in  dis- 
lodging their  pedestals,  collecting  and  carrying 
off  their  varioiis  amputated  limbs  and  bodies, 
and  bearing  them  in  vulgar  wheelbarrows,  out 
of  their  sometime  paradise.  Altogether  these 
new  comers  promised  a  total  reformation  and 
alteration  in  our  dwelling  and  domain;  and 
considering  what  they  had  in  so  short  a 
time  effected,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  I  should  some  day  return  home  and  take 
it  for  the  abode  of  another  person. 

Whilst  deeply  grieving  over  these  alterations 
and  improvements,  for  every  one  of  their  bar- 
barities had  already,  as  Sancho  says,  hit  me 
m  the  teeth,  and  were  to  a  youth  of  my  disposi- 
tion like  so  many  sharp  injuries  inflicted  upon 
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my  person,  I  rode  into  the  stable-yard,  when 
also  a  change  awfuted  me;  and  the  stalls  « 
lately  filled  with  our  cavalry,  were  now  as  empb 
and  tenantless  as  Echo's  cave. 


i 
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my  Mk.  the  day  grows  wondrous  hoi. 
iry  devil  hovera  iu  the  aky , 
are  don'n  mischief. 


ther  and  myself  having  been  on  the  ill- 
have  mentioned,  we  had  not  met  for 
le,  I  had,  indeed,  felt  it  awkward  to 
ipon  his  privacj-,  as  he  now  seldom  left 
tments  he  had  appropriated  to  himself, 
equently  I  saw  but  little  of  him  except 
xd  to  meet,  by  accident,  on  the  stiurs 
passages  of  the  house.  Upon  these  oc- 
ui  consequ(;nce  of  these  cogging  slaves 
o  puddled  his  clear  spirit,  and  slandered 
Iw-ays  passed  frowning  by  without  que&- 
omment. 
ver,  I  was  now  resolved  to  meet  him 


Ciee,  and   lifar  from   his   ow 
K   2 


mouth 
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whether  he  was  really  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
ttestruction  going  on,  and  above  all  if  he  had 
indeed  given  bis  sanction  to  the  condemnatioo 
of  the  avenue. 

To  ask  an  interview,  I  considered,  would 
have  only  met  with  a  refiisal,  remembering  as 
1  did  that  the  last  time  I  had  sought  and  held 
conference  with  him  upon  the  subject,  our  de- 
bate had  been  so  violent,  that  I  was  told  I 
should  not  again  be  allowed  to  enter  his  apart- 
ments. I  therefore,  somewhat  unwisely  per- 
haps, walked  into  the  withdrawing  room,  in 
which  he  was  sitting,  amongst  his  new  con- 
nexions, without  so  much  as  asking  permis- 
sion. 

The  whole  party  were  rather  taken  aback  by 
my  sudden  appearance.  The  tea  equipage  was 
upon  the  table,  and  my  mother-in-law  pre^djng 
over  it.  My  fether,  seated  in  his  easy-chair 
meantime,  was  listening  to  the  descripdon  of 
my  sudden  onslaught,  and  consequent  disper- 
sion of  the  workmen  in  the  avenue,  rel&ted  with 
DO  slight  exaggeration  of  circumstances  by 
the  youth  in  the  gilded  wtustcoat  who  I  found 
had  hurried  home  before  me,  with  an  account 
of  this  new  outbreak.    There  is  generafly  an 
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a  the,  previously  noisy  conversa- 
!  hero  of  the  tale,  suddenly  and 
oins  the  throng,  and  an  attempt 
ton  something  so  unjointed  and 
.  that  the  visitor  cannot  easily 
«t,  "  that  his  Lordship  was  the 
3ir  mouths."  Thus  it  happened 
,  tale-hearer  and  commentators, 
and  looking  confounded,  sud- 
ut  into  varioiis  silly  questions, 
;  no  one  answering,  what  the 
manded.  My  father  alone  si- 
cely  regarding  me,  rose  from 
»od  full  before  the  ample  fire> 

[  told  you,  Sir,"  said  he,  mter- 
I  was  about  to  speak,  "thatafler 
behaviour,  when  last  in  this 
the  &vour  of  your  agiun  coming 
ice;  till  you  had  offered  proper 
ly  friends  here  and  myself,  for 
ou  then  thought  proper  to  in- 

mely  sorry,"  I  said,  "  for  having 

I  offended  you." 

3ir,"  he  continued,  "  that  you  are 
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detwmmed  in  every  way  in  your  power  to  annoy 
myself  and  &nuly;  and  this  veiy  evening,  I 
am  told  you  have  countermanded  my  orders, 
assaulted,  and  wounded  my  people,  and  used  the 
grossest  language  towards  mysdf." 

"And  yoiu-  informant,"  I  said,  pointing  to 
the  youngster,  who  had  placed  himself  beside 
him,  "  is  the  young  gentleman  on  yom-  right 
hand." 

"  You  have  not  dared  to  seek  me  here,"  he 
returned,  "  ill  as  I  now  am,  in  order  to  repeat 
your  former  violence,  arid  destroy  the  comfort 
of  my  apartment,  have  you  ?" 

"  I  am  merely  here,"  I  said,  "to  inform  you 
of  one  circumstance,  and  inquire  if  such  tran- 
saction has  been  coDomenced  by  your  orders- 
When  you  have  answered  that  question,  I  will 
instantly  relieve  you  of  my  presence.  Is  it  your 
intention,  and  have  you  really  given  orders  to 
your  people  to  fell  the  avenue'  in  fivnt  of  your 
house  ?" 

"  When,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  I  knc*  of  any 
right  my  own  son  has  to  question  me,  I  shall 
then  take  mto  considoittion  the  propriet}'  of 
answering  him." 

"  It  is  enough,"  I  said ;  "  the  circumstance 
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my  question,  without  betraying 

expected,  is  answer  sufficient. 
)U,  but  before  I  do  so,  I  take 
'  of  saying,  that  your  behaviour 
tterly  has  been  totally  wanting 
«ling  I  have  hitherto  enjoyed, 
not  so  much  take  to  heart,  koow- 
?ed  from  the  influence  of  the 
10  are  around  you.     My  home, 

longer  pleasant  to  me,  nor  can 
ities   thus    destroyed   piecemeal, 

so  great  a  disgust  that  every 
e  hitherto  behelrl,  has  been  like 
sold." 
Sir,"  he  returned,  resuming  his 

you  will  soon  have  an  oppor- 
Qg  quarters  more  suitable  to 
I  feelings,  where  you  will,  per- 
I'oursell'  in  a  less  insubordinate 
lanner.  I  have  written  again 
lards  about  the  commission  pro- 


per, and  discomfited  at  the  se- 
arcnt,  and  the  triumphant  looks 
geotleman  my  rival  in  his  fa- 
not  quit  the  presence  without  a 
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parting  word  or  two,  expressive  of  my  di^ust 
at  the  young  Jew's  proceedings.  I  spoke  of 
him  in  no  measured  terms ;  and  finished  my 
discourse  by  bidding  him  beware  how  he  con- 
tinued his  present  system  of  falsehood  and  de- 
traction. 

"I  swear  by  heaven,"  said  I,  "that  anv 
repetitioQ  of  your  conduct,  in  endeavouring  to 
alienate  the  affection  of  my  only  parent  from 
me,  shall  procure  you  chastisement,  even  though 
you  took  refiige  on  his  veiy  hearth  !" 

This  outbreak  produced  a  frightful  accession 
of  female  clamour.  The  old  attorney,  too, 
who  was  too  wary  to  take  a  decided  part  in 
the  discussion  whilst  I  was  present,  by  his 
elevated  eyebrows  and  shrugged  up  shoulders, 
sufficiently  testified  his  feelings.  The  young 
cub,  however,  emboldened  by  the  shriD  clamour 
of  the  females,  stepped  round  to  where  I  was 
standing,  and  with  fist  clenched  defied  me  to 
strike  him. 

My  father,  who,  enraged  and  excited  beyond 
his  strength,  had  sat  down  m  his  leathern  chair, 
with  hoarse  voice,  desired  me  instantly  to  leave 
the  room.  I  looked  at  the  young  Jew  with 
an  eye  that  told  him  how  much  I  should  have 
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nmodate  him,  and  was  turning 
Q  he  echoed  and  repeated  my 
o  quit  the  apartment.  The  next 
V  stretched  upon  the  floor. 
05C  slowly  from  his  seat,  his  finger 
door,  and  his  countenance  resem- 
i  corpse.  He  made  but  one  step 
id  fell  senseless  upon  the  hearth, 
ied,  a  dreadful  finale  to  the  dls- 
id  aghast  for  the  moment. 
Eittempt  to  describe  my  feelings 
iL  Gladly,  indeed,  would  I  have 
he  destruction  of  half  the  avenues 
juildings  in  Yorkshire,  could  I 
led  the  blow,  which  falling  upon 
:  fragment,  had  it  appeared  hit 
father.  Whilst  I  bewailed  my 
aloud,  and  tried  to  restore  the 
to  life,  the  females  of  the  company, 
ig  my  endeavours,  were  upbraiding 
illany  which  had  slain  him.  The 
mey  meanwhile  (|uietly  awaited 
STiether  ray  father  recovered  or 
i:  same  to  him.  Equal  to  either 
id  so  entangled  his  affairs,  that 
K  3 
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he  had,  at  all  events,  secured  a  suit  which  would 
serve  his  turn. 

After  awhile,  to  my  great  joy,  my  fether 
opened  his  eyes,  and  I  beheld  signs  of  returning 
animation,  and  assisted  by  the  servants  I 
conveyed  him  to  his  room.  The  sight  of 
his  recovery  restored  also  the  care  and  tender- 
ness of  his  wife;  and  the  party  once  more 
resimiing  their  kind  attentions  towards  him,  1 
left  him  to  their  care. 
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il  tbough  lie  headlong  cavalier, 
7  rough  andemtxith,  in  wild  ceiti 
;roed  nunil^  vith  the  wind  ; 
B  sad  companion  ghastly  pale, 
id  darksome  as  a  widow's  veil, 
ire  kept  Ub  seat  beliind. 


[OUGH  I  had  dispatched  a  servant  on 
:k  for  the  nearest  medical  aid,  yet  I 
oed  to  go  in  quest  also  of  my  friend, 
obe,  of  whose  skill  and  judgment  I 
ison  to  think  highly.  I  therefore  rode 
as  if  a  whole  legion  of  fiends  were 
ack,  till  I  reached  the  little  village  where 
L 

s  hicl^  enough  to  find  him  at  his 
e,  although  retired  for  the  night,  and 
i  to  him  the  nature  of  the  cas*",  without 
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dismounting  from  my  horse.  Receiving  his 
promise  to  be  at  the  Grange  without  delay,  I 
returned  towards  my  home  as  speedily  as  I  had 
ridden  from  it. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  avenue,  which  had 
imhappilycaused  this  most  unlucky  dispute,  Idrew 
bridle,  to  proceed  somewhat  more  deliberately, 
as  well  for  the  purpose  of  breathing  my  panting 
horse,  as  from  the  deep  gloom  of  the  place; 
for,  owing  to  the  great  size  and  massive  foliage 
of  the  trees,  the  avenue  was  so  dark,  that  unless 
Veil  acquainted  with  the  locality,  a  horseman 
might  easily  have  been  unseated  by  the  over- 
reaching boughs.  As  I  therefore  cautiously 
made  my  way,  I  was  suddenly  aware  of  a 
moderately  sized  light,  which,  at  first,  only  shew- 
ing me  in  succession  the  trunks  of  the  oaks 
in  my  progress,  at  the  moment,  I  rather  felt 
grateful  towards.  As  I  proceeded,  however, 
the  hght  growing  rapidly  larger,  at  length 
forced  me  to  ride  outside  the  avenue,  and  stop 
and  gaze  more  curiously  upon  it.  Whilst  I 
did  so,  it  rose  into  a  broad  sheet  of  flame. 

Some  buildings  were  evidently  on  fire,  and 
burning  away  in  the  direction  of  the  Grange. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  the  ayenue  became 
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1  from  end  to  eiiH,  and  the  Grange, 
mination,  displayed  with  its  various 
.  as  though  the  sun  itself  was  shining 

mid-day. 
ing  hubbub  also  was  now  heard,  and 

ell, 

»en  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
ed  in  populous  cities. 

,  also,  like  the  motes  which  "  mine 
he  Bonny  Black  Bear  at  Cumnor  saw 
I  his  cup  of  canarf-,  began  to  flit  abuut 
t  flame.  In  fact,  there  needed  little 
QDviDce  me  that  some  of  tlie  outbuild- 
e  Grange  had  siiddtnly  taken  fire. 
ig  spurs  to  my  horse,  with  the  speed 
,t,  I  rode  onwards.  Just  when  about 
uto  a  path  which  ran  slanting  across 
le,  and  led  from  the  farm-yard  and 
ngs,  I  saw   a  tigurc  stealing  towards 

so  intent  in  looking  back  upon  the 
;  confl^raiioD,  as  not  to  have  noticed 
>ach  upon  the  soft  grass.     Suddenly, 

he  heard  the  hoof-tread  of  my  steed  ; 
iping  short,  turned  and  strove  to  avoid 
le   movement   was   suspicious,    and   1 
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resolved  to  arrest  him ;  and  in  a  few  plunges 
more,  was  nearly  at  his  side.  The  cover  was 
so  near,  that,  had  he  not  been  lame,  he  might 
easUy  have  reached  it;  but  I  threw  myself 
from  my  horse,  and  seized  him.  The  increasing 
conflagration  shewed  me  the  features  of  Ephraim 
Roughead,  the  man  whose  leg  I  had  wounded 
on  that  same  evening. 

The  fellow  seemed  so  scared  at  the  rencontre, 
that  be  was  quit«  unable  to  answer  the  questions 
I  put  to  bim.  I  therefore,  although  suspecting 
something  wiong  from  his  strange  manner, 
after  recognizing,  released  him,  and  putting 
spurs  to  my  steed,  galloped  onwards. 

The  nature  of  the  conflagration  became  mrar 
apparent  every  step  I  took.  A  whole  rick-yard 
had  taken  fire,  and  was  burning  with  such 
fiiry,  that  haxas,  cart>stabling,  outbuHdings, 
cottages,  and  nearly  all  the  et  ceteras  of  a 
well-appointed  farm-yard,  were  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  genial  ruin. 

The  confusion  of  sudi  a  scene  needs  hardly 
be  related.  Men  were  to  be  seen  hurrying 
hither  and  thither,  impeding  each  other's  efforts, 
marring  each  other's  labour,  and  helping  the 
flames  by  their  unoi^anized  and  unauthorized 
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a3  ag^un  were  flying  in  eveiy 
)t  where  they  might  have  rendered 
I  attending  to  the  suggestions  of 
all  directing  and  none  to  obey, 
t  for  water,  another  roared  for 
adders;  whilst  women  clustered 
od  screaniing  as  loudly  as  though 
i  each  particular  howl  was  worth 
le  in  full  play.  Water !  water ! 
■y,  and  no  man  ran  to  fetch  it. 
ntaining  the  cart-horses  and  cows,  " 
e  ignited,  and  there  the  scene  was 
essing,  for  the  cattle  having  been 
hese  wiseacres,  in  their  panic  on 
ig  the  flames,  the  wretched  ani- 
all  attempts  to  bring  them  out ; 
nd  plun^i^  in  their  stalls,  were 
d  and  burnt. 

e  to  get  water  from  the  moat, 
(faster  Launcelot"  had  made  that 
'or,  than  to  have.  In  the  midst 
on,  I  made  my  appearance  on  the 
gh  somewhat  of  the  latest,  my 
}red  something  like  confidence 
mgst  the  labourers  and  ferm  ser- 
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Managing  to  get  together  a  couple  of  work- 
iDg  parties,  I  established  a  chain  from  the 
horse-pond  to  that  part  of  the  outbuildiiigs 
nearest  to  the  Grange;  for  the  wind  setting 
strongly  in  that  direction  threatened  danger  to 
the  buUding.  Heading  the  other  party  myself, 
we  scaled  the  walls,  and  with  axes  cut  avay 
and  pulled  down  the  out-houses,  as  long  as 
the  beat  would  aQow  us  to  work  there.  By 
this  means  we  saved  the  Grange  itself  from 
destruction,  but  before  morning  dawned,  most  of 
the  buildings  of  our  farm,  together  with  granaries 
filled  with  com,  and  a  large  and  valuable  lot 
of  hay  and  straw,  twenty  horses,  and  a  decent 
accompaniment  of  cows  and  pigs,  were  entirely 


The  conduct  of  the  young  gentleman,  my 
Jew  relative,  was  as  extraordinary  as  it  was 
characteristic.  Amidst  all  this  confusion,  hav* 
ing  risen  from  his  bed  on  the  very  first  alarm, 
he.  had  sallied  out  to  observe  the  fire,  and 
turning  up  an  old  easy  leathern  chair,  which 
had  (amongst  other  articles  of  furniture)  been 
hurled  from  the  windows  of  the  bailiff's  cottage, 
he  deliberately  seated  himself  opposite  the  blaze, 
and  hghting  his  havannah,  sat  and  smoked,  and 
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irogress  of  the  conflagration,  with 
:  utmost  satisfaction,  content,  and 

t  of  the  other  members  of  his  femily 
was,  I  am  afraid  to  say  (although 
JCcentric)  very  much  more  wicked 
lied ;  for  papers  and  deeds  were 
Tie  missing  which  were  of  the 
^uence  for  me  to  have  obtained 
after  my  father's  demise ;  but 
iver  afterwards  forthcoming. 
h(se  disastrous  events  had  hap- 
iCowed  fast  upon  each  other,  by 
ny  unlucky  influence,  I  had  every 
jnt  the  troth  of. 

latter,  of  what  I  had  so  little, 
ixed  up  with  half  a  scruple  of 
ind  these  things  had  not  perhaps 
The  farm  buildings  had  been  fired 
[  had  so  unjustly  injured,  and  it 
ndence  that  the  matter  was  sub- 
ught  home  to  him,  and  he  was 
■cumstance  that  long  weighed  hea- 
'  conscience.  The  avenue  which, 
cartel  not  again  to  advocate  the 
or  aught  1  know  to  the  contrarv) 
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floating  upon  the  broad  vravts  of  the  Atlantic, 
in  the  form  of.  "  petty  traffickers,  or  portlji 
at^osies."  At  all  erents  no  vestige  of  it  wiD 
be  found  at  this  time  io  front  of  the  Grange. 

The  vile  crew  too,  who  had  insinuated  them- 
selves into  the  good  graces  of  my  father,  and 
were  stealthily  plotting  his  ruin,  had  I  but 
possessed  tact  and  forbearance  enough  to  have 
watched  quietly,  instead  of  waging  open  war 
vnth  them,  might  have  perhaps  shewn  them> 
selves  to .  him  in  their  true  colours.  But  I 
served  to  keep  them  in  check  by  my  violence, 
thus  making  myself  fhe  most  obnoxious  parson 
apparently,  of  the  party.  My  father  too,  I  bad 
openly  and  seriously  offShded,  and  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  as  I  might  indeed  hare 
expected  would  be  likely  to  happen,  from  his 
present  weak  state  and  irascible  disposition. 

By  care  and  medical  skill,  however,  he  was 
at  length  pronounced  out  of  danger,  and  was 
advised,  as  soon  as  pos^ble,  to  leave  his  home, 
and  try  the  benefit  of  change  of  scene. 
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CHAFFER  XJII. 

i  willow  cabin  at  your  gate, 
my  soul  witliin  the  house ; 
LntoDH  of  contemned  love, 
1  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night. 

SaAK8F£RB. 

t,  for  some  time,  mentioned  my 
the  hall,  but  where,  indfod,  much 
d  been  lately  passed.  Wliilst  these 
were  happening  at  my  own  home, 
perhaps  be  blamed  for  availing 
!  intimacy  I  was  upon  there,  to 
xasional  retiige. 

who,  during  the  time  she  remained 
jourhood,  had  grieved  at  the  ao 
'e  of  the  destruction  going  on, 
rality  of  my  father  who  allowed 
V  in  Scotland,  having  been  sum- 
>y  her  mother,  the  Duchess, 
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tigjBs  ViQeroy  had  also  received  a  sort  of 
invitatioD,  which  mdeed  soight  be  called  a 
command,  to  accompany  her;  but,  in  this 
one  instance  my  influence  overruled  her  Grace's 
wish,  and  she  remained  at  Marstoo  HaD  with 
old  Mrs.  ADwOTthy  to  keep  her  company  in  her 
retirement,  and  myself  to  sigh  at  ha-  feet 
The  old  Earl  of  Marstoo  too,  occasionally  came 
down  for  a  few  days,  togetho-  with  others  of  her 
femily. 

With  this  paradise,  therefore,  as  a  refiige, 
and  where  I  was  the  welcomed  and  cherished 
guest  of  the  radiant  creature  its  occupant  and 
mistress,  the  sorrows  and  annoyances  of  my 
own  home  sat  lighter  upon  me  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done.  Still,  however,  1 
always  experienced  a  sort  of  fear,  whenever  1 
approached  the  Hall,  of  some  untoward  event, 
likely  to  interrupt  the  fair  terms  I  was  upon, 
with  its  inmates.  A  presentiment  of  evil,  which 
I  could  never  effectually  shake  off,  etemaDy 
pervaded  me.  I  seemed  bom  under  an  unlucky 
star,  and  the  certainty  of  my  destiny  to  be 
fixed  on  my  mind. 

For  some  time  Miss  ViHeroy  had  not  seen 
her  betrothed,  and  as  she  now  often  confessed 
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aded  even  to  hear  from  him.  I 
that  each  day  we  spent  together, 
ing  courage  to  break  off  an  en- 
;h  she  now  loathed  to  think  upon. 
however,  I  never  alluded  to  my 
aention  of  his  name,  being  sufli- 
to  find  myself  gaining  ground 
Lces ;  a  vain  hope,  alas !  but  too 


to  have  been 

)r  of  a  heart 

mth  labour  and  unreet, 

in  forced  to  depart  ! — 


posBessed 


er,  was  the  constant  presentiment 

ich  1  was  haunted.     Complrtely 

the  good  opinion  and  presence 

'.  seemed  indeed  not  to  belong  to 

rertheless,  was  not  a  whit  the  less 
dwelling  of  my  ancestors ;  whilst 
on  the  contrary  sneaked  about 
is  if  afiaid  to  encotmter  my  eye 
r  reproof.  They  saw,  doubtless, 
aething  dangerous  in  me,  which 
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their  wisdom  and  their  viUany  taught  them  to 
fear.  The  young  cub,  especially,  since  the 
lesson  I  had  given  him,  had  a  wholesome  and 
praiseworthy  dislike  even  to  pass  me  in  the 
house  ;  but  his  countenance  showed  the  hatred 
of  his  heart,  and  I  could  see  that  he  stored 
up  the  blow  I  had  given  him,  to  be  paid 
for  with  compoxmd  interest  at  the  proper  op- 
portunity. 

Under  these  drcumstances,  as  I  s^d  before, 
I  saw  my  home  as  little  as  I  could,  and  old 
Mistress  Allworthy,  whose  goodness  of  dispo- 
sition was  not  to  be  kept  in  check  by  the 
narrow  ideas  of  the  more  worldly-minded  por- 
tion of  society,  but  who  always  acted  from  the 
dictates  of  her  own  heart,  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  I  was  a  visitor  and  inmate  of  the  Hall. 

Thus,  then,  matters  continued  at  a  stand 
some  Uttle  time.  My  father  was  now  much 
recovered,  and,  I  understood,  meditated  leaving 
his  home  for  Italy,  where  he  had  been  advised 
to  go  by  his  medical  attendants,  for  change  of 
scene. 

One  morning,  I  was  beguiling  the  time,  and 
amusing  myself  in  those  luxuriant  meadows  con- 
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ces  of  water,  which  were  called  the 
ends  to  which  I  have  alluded,  a 
^uestered  spot,  where  the  monks 
ont  to  "  daff  the  world  aside,  and 
Indeed,  I  hare  generally  remarked, 
s  where  the  mouldering  remains 

estabUshment  are  found,  the  sur- 
le  seems  greener  and  more  lux- 
iny  other  spot  in  its  neighbour- 
liey  lands,  on  which  these  drones 
□n  away  their  cloistered  life,  and 
-footed  time  by  the  help  of  the 
lad  at  conamand. 

tiess,  had  they  "  land  and  beeves," 
rhere  hatmted  "  the  dappled  deer ;" 
ith  fish,  and  tribute  payable  from 
J  near. 

ooked    around,    therefore,    seated 

edy  swamp  of  these  stock  ponds, 

anon   captured   a  goodly   carp, 

was  twofold,   from  following  my 

a  quiet  vicinity,  as  would  have 
Isaac  Walton. 

s  amusing  myself,  a  servant  ap- 
formed  me  that  my  presence  was 
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required  at  home,  my  Either  being  de^us 
of  seeing  me. 

Somewhat  surprized,  at  this  unusual  suto- 
moDS,  I  immediately  obeyed  the  order,  and 
wuted  upon  him  in  his  room.  Not  having 
seen  him  since  the  affair  in  which  I  bad  made 
so  unlucky  a  hit  regarding  the  avenue,  the 
opportunity  of  an  interview  was  hailed  by  me 
with  joy. 

I  loved  my  fiitber,  and,  I  think,  he  enter- 
tained all  the  affection  of  a  parent  towards  my- 
self; but  we  were  both  of  a  stem  and  unbend- 
ing disposition,  each  kept  the  oth^  at  a  most 
unaffeotionate  distance.  There  was  too  much 
of  strict  discipline  in  his  mode  of  redaiming 
me  &om  the  ungovernable  state  he  supposed 
I  had  fallen  into,  owing  to  bis  own  previous 
neglect  of  my  youth,  and  he  fully  beheved  that 
I  had  become  of  so  haughty,  overbearing  and 
insolent  a  disposition,  that  it  was  absolutely 
dangerous  to  thwart  or  contradict  me. 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  he  ought 
to  hare  known  me  better,  and  not  have  thus 
suffered  his  judgment  to  he  warped  and  his 
affections  to  be  alienated  fit>m  me  by  the  artAil 
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am  he  haii  conneefcd  liinisdf  I 
fore,  willingly  have  "  hinged  m\' 
iKggei!  his  forgiveness  for  liaving 
^ionallv  offended  him ;  but  that  rash 
ch  he  himself  had  given  me,  held 
nd    reserved.     I    could    not   bend, 

own  parent,   where   I  felt   I   h;id 
ig,  and  tlius  we  once  more  met. 
tiim    wasted    and   pallid    with    tin: 

had  undergone,  consequent  upun 
f  his  illness,  but  still  possessing  all 
ind  pri;sence,  for  whicli  he  was  al- 

He  was  alone,  and,  with  a  look 
;rity,  but  with  a  a)untenance  al- 
ore  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"  \v: 
to  take  a  seat.     Most  people,  who 

from  paralysis  have  a  distressed 

expression.  So  it  was  with  mv 
113  mijuth  being  drawn  down,  gave 
I  still  more  unhappy  and  chan"iii 
I  fdt  my  eyes  fill  with  tears  as 
dm,  but  I  conquered  my  feelings 
Qt  their  flowing.  He  abo,  I  saw, 
igry  feelings  to  his  aid. 
;nt  for  you,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  to 
my  wishes  regarding  your  future 
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career.  It  is  aomewbat  pBinful  to  me  to  hare 
to  eater  upon  matters  of  buaness  in  my  [ffcsent 
precarious  state,  as  any  enrtioa  is  likdy  to 
briog  upon  me  a  severe  return  of  pain  aod 
illness.  I  -mH  thank  you,  thca^ore,  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  say,  and  make  no  reply. 

"  You  faare,  somewhat  again^  my  wishes, 
chosen  to  apply  fen*  a  commissioo  in  the  army. 
I  have  tried  that  life  myself,  and  had  reason 
to  be  di^usted  with  it  as  a  profession.  I 
objected  to  it  at  first  in  your  case,  from  a 
desire  that  you  should  content  yourself  here  od 
the  estate  of  your  forefetbeis,  and  lead  the  life 
of  a  respectable,  and  not  altf^tber  useless, 
member  of  sodety.  TTie  gentleman  of  landed 
property,  who  lives  on  his  own  estate,'  improring 
his  poorer  n^hbours,  (and  within  the  sphere 
of  his  influence),  scattering  plenty  and  diffusing 
happiness,  I  conader  a  pbaracter  fit  for  the 
notice  of  approving  heaven.  But  the  life  of 
an  officer  in  time  of  peace,  on  the  contraiy,  I 
think  a  most  unprofitable  and  miserable  waste 
of  existence.  I  have,  however,  seen  enough 
of  you  lately,  to  suspect  that  a  quiet  count)' 
life  would  never  suit  your  disposition.  I  have 
also  changed  my  views  entirdy  r^;arding  you, 
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ore  reluctantly  gave  my  consent 
,  I  now  desire  (since  such  is  the 
I  follow  the  profession  you  have 

I  tell  you  before  hand,  that  you 
iter  a  service  in  which,  according 

adage,  '  there  are  more  kicks 
B,'  and  to  string  another  old  saw 
F  that,  like  Sancho's  pni\'erbs,  I 
■e  you,  there  are  but  two  liappv 
oldier's  life, — '  the  day  iie  puts 
y  he  puts  off  his  red  coat.'  " 
s  was  not  quite  the  real  opinion 
-ained  of  the  profession  of  arms, 
I  been  more  devoted  to  the  service 
But,  although  he  affected  to 
follow  my  choice,  he  had  yet  so 
1  remaining,  that  he  would  have 
ad  renoimced  it. 
o  his  desire  I  made  no  reply,  and 

his  discourse :    "  Wliat    I   now 

is,  that  you  should  eitlicr  write 
the  levee  of  the  comm<inder-in- 
ig  his  memory  in  regard  to  the 

to  your  first  application.     State 
ime  that  you  are  ready  to  serve 
L  2 


^    d 


r 
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in  any  part  of  the  globe;  for  I  must  infomi 
you,  that  the  professioD  you  have  fixed  on, 
must  be  now  your  whole  and  sole  trust.  A 
soldier's  life  you  have  chosen,  and  a  soldier  you 
must  now  become.  Matters  are  altered  '"^^ 
me  here,  since  you  first  applied  for  your  com- 
mission ;  I  granted  your  request  then  the  more 
readily,  as  I  thought  a  year  or  two  spent  in 
country  quarters,  together  with  an  Irish  detach- 
ment, would  be  quite  sufficient  to  tire  you  of 
the  foppery  of  your  hussar  jacket  and  steel 
scabbard.  I  therefore  considered  it  as  good 
a  way  of  amuang  your  romance,  and  passing 
a  few  years  of  your  youth,  as  any  other.  My 
drcumstances,  however,  as  I  told  you,  are  now 
much  changed,  and-  I  no  longer  possess  the 
means  to  aUow  of  your  making  that  figure 
amongst  your  brother  officers,  which  I  intended. 
I  shall,  however,  be  aUe  to  give  you  a  fair 
start  in  life,  mid  have  no  doubt  but  that,  with 
my  interest,  at  the  Horse-guards  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  push  you  up  the  list  as  r^iidly  as 
you  can  desire." 

I  thanked  him,  and  he  continued  bis  dis- 
course. 

"  If  you  ask  my  advice,  I  should  recommend 
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he  infantry,  as  then  you  will  learn 
■t  best.  In  that,  however,  I  leave 
1  you  please.  Let  not,  however, 
le  be  lost ;  for  the  life  vou  have 
e  is  disreputable  to  yourself,  and 
iserahle  to  hear  of.  What  little 
J  spent  at  home  has  been  marked, 
other,  by  great  want  of  proper 
JUT  last  interview,  when  you  in- 
)lf  into  my  presence,  and  ovur- 
ition,  assaulted  the  brother  of  my 
ciently  shewed  me  the  error  I  had 
I  not  sending  you  to  a  public 
!  your  violence  would  have  been 
led  and  corrected.  Your  bearing 
improper,  that  I  had  vowed  never 
ire." 
used  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 

3U  feel  these  fits  of  violence  likely 
I  you,"  he  continued,  "  I  should 
rou  to  seek  medical  ad\'ice,  and 
bled,  either  in  the  arm,  or  by 
if  your  head  was  shaved,  and  a 
i,  in  the  same  way  they  treat  a 
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maniac  in  hospital,  it  might  perhi^s  save  you 
firim  much  aft^  misery. 

"  I  win  hear  no  reply,  Sir,"  said  he,  tiamg 
to  put  an  end  to  my  visit,  "  ather  write  or 
attend  the  levee  of  the  Commander-in-chief; 
meanwhile,  consider  well  what  I  have  said,  and 
I  wish  you  all  success  in  the  professidn  you  have 
chosen ;  but  I  teQ  you  fairly,  before  you  enter 
upon  it,  that  it  leads  to  nothii^.  I  am  now  too 
ill  to  speak  further  on  the  subject;  but-«ill 
in  B  few  days  see  you  again,  and  hear  the  event 
of  your  second  application.'-' 

Thus  finished  my  interview  with  my  father. 
Being  forbidden  to  reply,  I  was  precluded  from 
any  attempt  at  reconciliation ;  for  although  be 
accused  me  of  so  much  violenoe  of  temper,  1 
well  knew  that  had  I  attempted  to  disobey 
him,  he  would  have  perh^  been  reduced  to 
the  same  situation  I  had  brought  him  into 
at  our  last  conference. 

I  was  not,  however,  sorry  that  he  had 
directed -me  to  write  to  the  Horse-guards;  as 
although  I  feared  to  leave  the  neighbouihood  of 
the  hail,  yet  I  felt  that  had  he  (in  addition  to 
his  other  somewhat  tyrannical  treatment)  put  a 


^1^ 
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ly  now  accepting  the  commission 
ihoiild  have  been  altogether  in  a 
situation.  I,  therefore,  indited  a 
ilommander-in-chief  without  dtJay, 
r  my  horee,  resolved  to  put  it  into 
e  little  village  of  Woodville,  which 
mile  from  Marston.  Indeed,  it 
ne  to  attempt  to  ride  in  any  other 
if  I  did  turn  the  head  of  the 
Lady  Constance  had  given  me, 
■ell  knew  his  old  home,  and  com- 
hcre,  that  at  the  first  opportunity 
id  his  steps  in  the  direction  he 
a  allowed  eventually  to  traverse, 
rith  the  rider :  no  spot  seemed  so 
id  so  pleasant,  as  the  short  cut 
plantations,  and  across  the  com- 
ne  in  sight  of  the  venerable  look- 
was  brought  to  a  stand  by  the 
of  the  surrounding  park.  The 
ch  grew  there,  and  overshadowed 
sd  to  my  eyes  more  noble  and 
ny  other  in  the  county. 
isioD,  which  thus  in  the  heyday  of 
tizcs  upon   US   like    some  violent 


r 
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distemper,  and  drives  away  all  interest  and  en- 
joyment unless  pertdning  to  the  being  who 
alone  fills  all  our  thoughts,  and  distracts  us  with 
alternate  doubt,  fear,  and  delight. 

Here,  then,  oftimes  when  I  (tid  not  think 
proper  to  introduce  myself  into  the  presence  of 
the  ladies,  it  was  my  wont  to  pause  and  catdi  ■ 
glimpse  of  the  neighbourhood  viaxh  they 
sanctified  by  dwelling  in ;  and,  like  the  kni^t  of 
the  mirrors,  throwing  myself  on  the  grouod, 
whilst  I  allowed  my  horse  to  feed  <^n  the 
pasture  with  which  the  place  abounded,  I  in- 
dulged in  the  silence  and  solitude  necessary  to 
my  amorous  thoughts.  On  these  occasions  the 
Muses  were  not  so  opposite  but  they  deigned  to 
visit  me  sometimes ;  and  I  composed  a  whole 
litany  of  songs,  sonnets,  and  poems  to  the  &ir 
empress  of  my  souL 

At  the  present  time,  whilst  lying  thus  along 
"  like  a  dropt  acorn,"  I  composed  a  rhapsody, 
which  I  thought  so  excellent,  that  I  determined 
to  serenade  my  mistress  with  it  that  very  night. 
Accordingly  I  arose,  and  proceeding  to  the 
village  at  hand,  stabled  my  steed,  and  resolved 
to  dine  at  the  little  inn  there,  and  thea,  aocom- 
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ide  and  the  dews  of  night,  spend 
)ming  in  wandering  about  in  the 
HaD. 

^ed  my  letter  and  reasoned  with 
w  every  moment  I  passed  away 
t,  was  time  lost,  "like  offered 
a  be  r^ained. 

.  of  the  little  inn  where  I  baited, 

sd   a  rasher   and   eggs   for  my 

accordingly  served  up  by  her 

:om  lass  with  corkscrew  ringlets, 

red  as  her  top-knot.  During 
r  her  attendance  upon  tne,  she 

by  thninuning  upon  a  broken- 
lent,  which  she  denominated  a 
vhich  I  borrowed  of  the  fair 
d  me  in  my  serenade, 
shone  out  brightly  as  I  crossed 
eaping  the  garden-wall  like  the 
;ague,  found  myself  under  the 
■  I  adored.  The.  clock  tolled 
d  with  my  back  against  a  mul- 

nearly  hidden  by  the  shade  it 

ras  rewarded  by  the  appearance 
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of  a  light  at  Miss  Viceroy's  window,  which 
flitted  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  apart- 
ment, and  then  became  stationaiy.  '"Hie 
flame  o'  the  taper  (methought)  bows  towards 
her."  I  was  about  to  strike  upon  my  instru- 
ment, but  at  that  moment  she  tq>peared,  and, 
throwing  open  the  window,  looked  out  upon 
the  moonlit  garden  beneath.  What  a  picture 
was  there  for  a  Juliet  1  Her  dark  ringlets 
almost  concealed  her  cheek  of  cream  as  she 
leant  from  the  casement  She  looked  long 
and  fixedly  in  the  direction  of  the  Grange- 
I  was  about  to  discover  myself,  when  some 
one  within  the  room  speaking  to  h^,  she  with- 
drew and  shut  the  casement. 

Presently  the  light  was  removed,  and  aD  re- 
mained quiet.  Then  when  I  thought  the  in- 
habitants of  the  hall  had  retired  for  the  night, 
I  touched  the  strings  of  my  guitar,  and  com- 
menced my  serenade. 

■   THE  SERENADE. 
Yon  ileep — and  o'er  your  slumbers  li^t 

May  happy  viaionB  play. 
And  people  thy  soft  dreams  at  night 

With  all  the  joys  of  day. 
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1 — yonr  long  hair  twined  around 
:  like  motutam  snow  ; 
rt  lips  hushed  in  slumber  sound, 
re  with  munc  flow. 

—your  dari£  eye  sliines  not  now, 
inu  like  lore's  own  star : 
thnesa  of  yotu-  soft  white  brow 
now  never  mart 

—your  email  hands  gently  lie 
nrdrope  of  the  spring  ; 
i  that  guards  thy  close  ehut  eye, 
be  black  cock's  wing, 

— and  on  your  lip  a  smile, 
by  young  Cupid,  lies  ; — 
eloquence  would  wile 
bma  the  skies. 

— in  beauty  more  supreme 
erria'B  daughters  proud, 
ly  than  the  esrly  beam 
Ids  the  monusg  cloud. 

— like  moonbeams  on  a  flower 

ty  sublime, 

1  hght  a  joyous  hour 

he  breaat  of  Time. 

I — like  some  rich  lily  fair, 
!Sts  in  shady  dell. 
IT  heart  is  any  care 
I  vho  loves  thee  well  ? 
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CHAFFER  XIV. 

Thou  (earful  man. 
Affliction  ie  enamoured  of  thy  purts. 
And  tliou  ut  wedded  t 


Strike  on  the  (inder,  ho  ! 
Give  me  a  taper ; — call  up  all  my  people ; 
Hiia  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream ; 
Belief  ot  it  opprea^es  me  already ; 
light,  I  uy !  light  t 

aHAEBPBKK. 

I  HAD  proceeded  thus  &r  with  my  soDg,  and 
might  have  perhaps  continued  it,  till  I  &Toured 
the  night  owls  with  as  many  more  stanzas, 
when  suddenly  I  became  aware  that  I  was  not 
alone  in  the  gardens,  and  not  only  was  I  accom- 
panying myself  on  the  guitar,  but  that  some 
one  was  seconding  my  eiforts.  Indeed,  I  had 
been  half  conscious,  during  the  two  last 
stanzas,  that   a  sort  of  quavering  chorus  was 
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Be ;  but  I  took  it  for  the  echo,  or 
jf  my  own  voice  sent  back  from 
i  of  the  building.  However,  the 
■e  repeated  in  a  sort  of  half  maud- 
,  by  a  6gure  whicli,  leaning  upon 
ed,  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees, 
he  huntsmen  in  Der  Frcischutz. 
sing  it  one  of  the  keepers,  who 
cted  by  the  melody  of  my  guitar, 
0  bid  him  good  nigiit,  and  shift 
but  the  fellow  anticipated  me  by 
d. 

ht  to  you,  Master  Blount,"  said 
caterwauling  this,  you're  making 
the  waits  played  as  well  as  you,  . 
;h  setting  up  to  hear." 
was  evidently  h;i!f  drunk,  and  as 
moon  shining  full  u])on  liis  hang 
recollected  the  tmculcnt  looking 
have  before  mentioned,  as  having 
unlucky  adventure  with  Miss  Vtl- 
Indeed,  I  have  omitted  to  record  in 
md  ravdled  skein  of  this  history," 
first  encounter  with  this  fellow, 
ed  in  purchasing  his  silence,  re* 
aronet's  death. 
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At  the  present  moment,  I  felt  anrn^ed  and 
vexed  at  his  presence  and  intonqition,  and 
would  &in  have  left  the  garden,  but  his  dogged 
insolence  permitted  not  my  dmng  so.  His 
success,  on  a  former  occasion,  rendered  faim 
again  denrous  of  mnVing  an  attack  upon  my 
pune;  and  had  I  acceded  to^his  demand  fca 
money,  aH  pethaps  had  been  wcH;  but  m; 
dioler  arose,  and  seizing  him  by  the  throat, 
I  threatened,  unless  he  quitted  the  spot  speedOy, 
and  peaceably,  to  drag  him  from  the  gardens. 

He  was,  howerCT,  a  resolute  feDow,  as  ready 
to  strike  as  to  speak,  and  not  easily  daunted. 

"  Stand  bade,"  cried  he,  suddenly  shaking 
himself  dear  of  my  grasp,  "  unless  you  want  a 
diarge  of  shot  through  your  lungs." 

He  clapped  the  muzzle  of  his  piece  to  my 
breast  as  he  said  this.  The  next  instant  I  had 
struck  it  aside,  and  closed  with  him.  He 
pulled  the  trigger  as  I  did  so,  and  the 
smash  of  half-a-dozen  panes  of  glass  accom- 
panied by  a  female  shriek  told  that,  although 
he  had  missed  my  unfortunate  carcase,  he 
had  brought  down  some  person  within  the 
house. 

It  was   even  so.      I  had   never  considered 
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,  that  my  serenade  was  likely  to 
■s  of  any  one  besides  Miss  Villc- 
iact,  had  not  so  much  as  heard 
a ;  whilst  poor  old  Mistress  Ail- 
reposed  upon  the  ground-floor, 
effectually  prevented  from  sleeping 
rose  from  her  bed  to  observe  who 
1  before  ber  lattice,  and  received 
of  the  poacher's  fowling-piece  full 
nate  face. 

thought  the  unlucky  villain  liad 
teroy ;  but  a  single  glance  showed 
not  the  case ;  the  casement  on  the 
»Mng  the  one  shattered. 
I  held  the  fellow  so  tightly,  that 
forts,  for  he  would  have  discharged 
rret  into  my  body,  could  he  have 
gripe,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
ideed,   I  felt   almost    inclined    to 

so  great  was  my  anger  at  the 
tnination  he  had  caused  to  my 
:,  I  thank  Heaven,  the  words  of  my 
hat  very  morning,  came  to  my 
,  and  I  contented  myself  with 
secure, 
limself    unable    to    get  free,    he 
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made  a  desperate  stab  at  my  breast,  with  s 
knife  he  maoaged  to  g<^  out  of  his  pochst.  1 
was,  however,  aware  of  his  purpose,  and  pre- 
vented the  thrust  taking  eilect,  except  bj 
slightly  gndng  my  ribs.  And  now  commenced 
a  deadly  stn^gte  for  the  mastery,  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  went  down  t<^ther,  and  lay  roIUag 
and  fighting  under  the  tree  where  I  had  begun 
my  unlucky  serenade.  -It  was  fortunate,  indeed, 
that  we  fell  at  that  moment,  as  I  heard,  whilst 
we  grappled  together,  a  casement  swimg  cau- 
tiously open,  and  the  servants  in  full  coDSuUa- 
tion. 

"There  a  be  Thummus,"  said  the  bead-coach- 
man ;  "  I  saw'd  un  go  under  the  mulbeny-tree 
this  moment.  Give  un  brown  Bess  like  a 
good  un." 

The  sweeping  discharge  of  a  well-filled  Uun- 
derbuss  immediately  rung  out,  and  half-a-score 
of  slugs  rattled  amongst  the  foliage  above  our 
heads. 

My  foe  now  redoubled  his  efforts  to  escape, 
discontinuing  his  murderous  attadi,  in  the  desire 
to  shake  himself  dear  of  my  gripe.  I  however 
lidd  him  secure,  and  dragged  him  into  the  open 
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The  momeot  I  did  so,  the  gun  of  fihe  foob- 
man  was  again  discharged  from  the  open 
nndow,  and  the  shots  (luckily  too  iar  off  to 
do  us  any  great  harm)  penetrated  our  clothes, 
and  stung  our  bodies  like  a  swarm  of  hornets. 
Ilie  poacher  shook  his  ears  as  the  shower  flew 
about  him,  and  half-a-dozen  peDets  entered  his 
black-Iookiog  visage:  a  small  retrihution  for 
"iiat  he  had  just  inflicted  upon  Mbtress 
Alhrcaihy's  respected  countenance.  I  called  out 
to  these  heroes  to  cease  firing,  as  I  had  captured 
die  offender,  or  rather  that  the  culprits  had 
c^ibired  each  other.  Such,  however,  was  their 
ibnn,  that  (having  reloaded  the  blunderbuss) 
tbey  gave  us  the  benefit  of  its  contents,  and 
loother  discharge  ere  they  did  so;  and  shot 
uul  ahigs  flew  about  our  bodies,  whistling  in  the 
night  air,  and  cutting  the  shrubs  of  the  garden 
iD  Touod  the  spot  where  we  contmued  so  affec< 
tuoatdy  locked  in  each  other's  emlmice.  Indeed, 
I  shoi^  have  been  either  -obliged  to  give  up  my 
optore,  and  remove  fit)m  the  vicinity  and  range 
(^  ^  beaeged  and  the  wall-piece  they  made 
sudi  a  din  with,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inter- 
^*ffose  of  the  commanding  officer,  the  steward 
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or  butler  of  the  Hall,  who,  recognizing  m; 
Toice,  effected  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

On  the  sally  of  the  ganison,  therefcmc  (whici 
immediately  took  |^ace,  on  finding  an  all; 
under  the  walls,  and  the  enemy  taken  prisoner 
I  delivered  him  up  to  their  custody.  As  fo 
me,  I  entered  the  house  in  fear  and  trepidation 
almost  afraid  to  learn  the  extent  of  the  mischie 
I  had  caused. 

I  found  the  female  servants  clinging  for  pro 
tection  around  the  portly  form  of  Thumma: 
Brasington  the  coachman,  who  (although  during 
the  heat  of  the  engagement  he  had  winked  ai 
the  flash  and  report  of  his  own  weapon)  wa: 
now  manfully  protecting  and  chiding  the  fear 
of  the  females.  IVom  this  party  I  learned  thai 
it  was  Mrs.  Allworthy  who  was  the  sufferer ;  ann 
had  I  believed  the  direfid  story  they  related,  ] 
should  have  credited  an  account  dreadfiil  as  th( 
eza^erated  report  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  duel,  is 
which  the  pistol  ball  of  bis  opponent,  after  doin^ 
him  incredible  mischief,  knocked  over  the 
general  postman  with  a  double-letter  froni 
Northamptonshire. 

Leaving  ^m,    therefore,    I    80u|^t  Mis. 
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ASworthy's  apartmenty  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  b^ged  to  know  the  extent  of  the  mischief. 
It  was  answered  by  Miss  Villeroy  herself,  who, 
on  the  alann»  had  hastily  thrown  on  her  clothes, 
and  descended  to  Mrs.  Allworthy's  room.  From 
her  I  learned  that  the  old  lad/s  respected  comi- 
teoance  had  been  grievously  wounded  by  small 
shot:  and  although  she  was.  much  pained  by  the 
infliction,  she  treated  the  accident  lightly ;  and 
iiaving  witnessed  the  passage  of  arms  before  her 
window,  was  more  anxious  about  my  safety  than 
her  own  misfortune. 

As  Miss  Villeroy  herself  was,  however,  in 
much  alarm  about  her  friend,  as  soon  as  I  had 
kamed  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  I  returned  to 
the  village,  in  order  to  despatch  a  medical  man 
to  her  assistance. 

As  I  hastened  onwards,  I  hdd  council  with 
mysdf  about  the  unlucky  chances  that  had  of 
late  befiJlen  me.  My  acquaintance  amongst 
&e  fiiculty  was  becoming  extensive. 

^  This  is  the  third  errand,  Master  Ratdiffe 
BIcmnt,"  said  I  to  myself,  ^*  that  you  have  under- 
taken of  the  same  sort,  and  all  to  repair  the  mis- 
haps and  misfortune^  you  yoiurself  have  caused.'* 
Tlie  reflection  was  not  a  pleasant  one.     I  hated 
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im|deasai]t  r^ectioDS.  "  What  ^gnifies  looking 
back,"  said  I,  "  when  the  journey  lies  forvard  7 
But  then,  that  unlucky  scoimdrel  of  a  poadier. 
My  intemperate  zeal,  in  c^ituriDg  that  rascal,  was 
the  most  unlucky  scrape  of  aU.  N^importe, 
'twas  too  late  to  think  about  it  now ;  the  deed 
was  done,  and  I  had  readied  the  village." 

Knocking  up  mine  hostess  of  the  little  ion  at 
WoodviQe  where  I  had  dined,  she  directed  me  to 
the  house  of  the  most  eminent  practitioner  of 
the  place. 

"  If  you  can  get  him  up,"  said  the  landlady, 
"  youll  be  dererer  than  most  people,  for  he's  a 
queer  chap  yon,  and  not  fond  of  attending  vpoa 
folks,  either  by  nig^t  or  day." 

I  however  effectually  aroused,  waited  for,  and 
returned  with  the  doctor  to  Marston  HaH. 

Mistress  Allworthy  had  now  left  her  i^nrt- 
ment,  and  was  laying  on  a  sofa  in  the  drawing- 
room.  She  was  pallid  and  faint  from  loss  of 
blood,  but  lively  as  ever, 

"  Come,  Sir,"  said  she,  "  produce  the  man  of 
art,  for,  believe  me,  I  am  very  iH ;  though,  in- 
deed, after  all,  I  beheve  a  bottle  of  Ruspini's 
Styptic,  and  a  half-pennywortii  of  lint,  (if  I  bad 
them  here),  would  be  worth  all  the  surgeons  in 
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fteloDgdom.  However,  let's  see  your '  Great  Me- 
dicine,' if  indeed,  (though  I  hope  not),  you  have 
one  with  you," 

Dr.  AGsaubin,  ike  professional  I  thus  cap- 
tured and  brought  with  me,  was  an  elderly  man, 
of  eccentric  manners  and  extraordinary  appear- 
ance. He  was  almost  unknown  to  the  ViUeroys, 
tbey  having  heretofore  so  seldom  resided  at 
Marston.  His  conversation  was  curious,  as  his 
loatmers  were  odd,  being  interlarded  with  a  con- 
tinual series  of  scraps  from  old  plays,  and  ex- 
tracts from  his  various  reading,  and  he  intro- 
duced himself  aooordingly. 

Stopping  short,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the 
apartment,  he  quietly  took  out  and  adjusted  his 
spectacles,  and  with  his  gold-headed  cane  to  his 
i^  he  bent  a  long  and  searching  look  upon 
every  part  of  the  room,  and  each  individual  in  it. 
He  finished  his  survey  as  soon  as  his  eye  alighted 
^n  the  invalid,  and  he  immediately  stepped  up, 
and  examined  her  wounded  &ce. 

''Upon  my  word.  Madam,''  said  he,  taking 
from  his  pocket  a  flask,  and  pouring  out  about  a 
^assful  of  its  contents,  and  offering  her.  ''  Upon 
oQy  word,  Madam,  you  seem  to  have  been  made 
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the  nuric  of  smoky  muskets ;  pcamit  me  to  pre 
scribe  a  restorative  in  the  first  instance." 

After  examining  the  wounds  of  his  patieDl 
the  Doctor  desired  her  to  be  removed  back  t 
her  own  apartments,  in  order  that  he  might  ei 
tract  some  of  the  shot  which  disfigured  he 
countenance.  Miss  Vllleroy  accompanied  hei 
and  I  remained  to  leam  Hie  result. 

The  night  was  &r  spent  b^ore  Miss  YiQeni 
returned.  She  informed  me  that  the  patiei 
was  much  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood ;  bi 
that  the  doctor  had  succeeded  in  rendering  bt 
a  trifle  less  like  a  tattooed  red  Indian.  I  yn 
obliged  to  explain  the  part  I  had  in  the  transai 
tion,  for  which  I  ventured  the  more  readily  i 
hope  for  foi^veness,  as  the  accident  had  ha] 
pened  from  my  devotion  and  serenade. 

I  threw  myself  upon  my  knees,  as  I  pleadc 
my  suit  Miss  Villeroy  seemed  annoyed  ai 
vexed  at  the  untoward  event  which  had  ha; 
pened.  She  was  seated  beside  the  table,  h 
cheek  leant  upon  her  hand,  and  as  I  seized  up( 
its  fellow, 

Mv  Ups,  two  bltuhing  {nlgrims  ready  stood. 
To  Bmooth  that  rough  touch  with  ■  gentle  Idas. 
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At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Dr. 
Misaubin  re-entered. 

The  Doctor  was  a  great  observer.  He 
stopped  short  when  he  saw  he  had  interrupted 
a  love-scene,  bowed  to  the  lady  as  she  left  the 
room,  and  then  approaching,  as  I  arose  from  my 
devotions,  accosted  me  with  a  quotation  from 
his  &vourite  Hudibras : — 

"  Forgive  me  fair,  and  only  blame 
The  extravagancy  of  my  flame ; 
Since  'tis  too  much  at  once  to  shew 
Excess  of  love  and  temper  too. 

"How  do  you  once  more,  Sir?"  he  con- 
tinued. "  Really,  you  rode  before  me,  at  so 
feaifiil  a  pace  just  now,  that  until  this  moment 
1  have  not  had  opportunity  of  exchanging  a 
word  with  you.  You  reminded  me.  Sir,  of  that 
humorous  fellow,  Andrew  Fairservice,  who  gal- 
loped over  moss  and  moor  on  the  night  he  acted 
^  guide  to  Francis  Osbaldiston  across  the 
Border.  I  really  was  obliged  to  track  you 
by  the  sparks  from  your  horse's  shoes,  upon  the 
beaten  flint.  May  I  beg  the  favour  of  yoiu- 
name?'' 
"  Blount,  Sir,"  I  said,  "  at  your  service." 
"What,  of  the  Grange  here,  hard  by  ?" 
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"  The  same,"  I  answered. 

"  Truly,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  makittg  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Blount," 
returned  the  Doctor.  "And  now,  inform  me  if 
that  young  lady  who  left  the  apartment  is  Miss 
ViDerc^.  I  thought  as  much,"  said  he,  "from 
her  ^draordinaiy  beauty.  You  admire  Miss 
ViBeroy,  Mr.  Blount ;  I  see  you  do. 

If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty. 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Bhmche  ? 

Don't  be  angry,  Mr.  Blount,"  he  continued, 
offering  me  his  snuff-box  ;  "  take  a  pinch  of  this 
rappee.  Rathw  a  curious  sort  of  an  acddent 
this  old  gentlewoman  my  patient,  has  met 
with." 

"  I  was  about  to  ask  you,  Sir,"  s^d  I,  inter- 
ruptmg  his  loquacious  mood,  "what  is  your 
(pinion  of  her  case?  I  trust  that  a  few  days' 
inconvenience  to  her  will  be  the  extent  of  the 
mischief." 

"  A  few  days,  what  ?"  almost  shrieked  the 
Doctor;  "why  what  in  the  fiend's  name  do 
you — do  you  pretend  to  know  about  gun 
shot  wounds,  my  dear  Sir;  that  old  lady 
will    perh^   have  erisipelas   in  a  few   days, 
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and  die  in  the  torments  of  St.  Anthony's  fire. 
Inconvenience!  quotha  as,  who  should   say,  a 
female  aged,  without  mark  of  mouth  or  even 
tooth  in  her  head,  could  receive  a  matter   of 
a  couple  of  score  of  leaden  pellets  in  her  cheeks, 
lips,  and  chin,  with  half  as   many  perforating 
her  neck  and  breast,  and  only  suffer  a  few  days' 
nconvenience !    Sir,  I  tell  you,  upon  the  faith 
of  a  practitioner  of  five-and-thirty  years,   that 
old  lady,  if  she  does   not  expire  of  erysipela- 
tous inflanunation,  will  be  likely  to  be  seized 
^^'th  tetanus,   in  the  vulgar  tongue,   lock-jaw, 
but 


Why  so  pale  and  wan  fond  lover. 
Prithee  why  so  pale  ? 

Come,  I  am  not  quite  serious,  and  hope  and 
trust  that,  as  you  say,  a  few  days  of  my  attend- 
ance will  set  all  to  rights.  Do  me  the  favour  to 
I^iy  hands  upon  that  bell.  I  am  told  there  is 
another  patient  here  in  the  person  of  the  pri- 
soner ta'en.  The  captive  of  thy  spear  and  thy 
b<;w,  and  whom,  ere  I  depart,  it  is  necessary  to 
visit" 

I  accordingly  accompanied  the  lively  Doctor 
iiito  a  room,  in  the  lower  part  of  the   house. 
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where  my  evil  genius  was  kept  in  duraDCe, 
guarded  by  that  redoubtable  hero  of  the  blun- 
derbuss, Thummas  Brassingtoo,  who,  weapon  in 
hand,  was  in  waiting  as  gaoler  and  sentind 
without  the  door. 

"Come,  BucloDgham,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  some  of  your  function  ;  turn  the  key,  and  let 
us  see  this  formidable  hero." 

The  poacher  was  sitting  in  a  cluur,  dose 
aguDSt  the  wall,  with  his  feet  thrust  out  before 
him,  and  apparently  half  asleep.  The  Doctor 
took  the  candle  and  approached  him : 

"  Why,  you  cateran,  you  blackguard,  you  bom 
devil  I  as  Nichol  Jarvie  has  it,  you  don't  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  you  who  have  been  causing  all 
this  disturbance  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  do 
you  ?  God  help  thee  1  what  a  visage  thou  hast 
gotten :  what  with  thy  accustomed  hideousness, 
and  the  blood  and  dirt  thou  art  begrimed  in, 
you  look  like  the  genius  of  rapine  and  murder." 
"  I  never  murdered  any  one  yet,"  said  the 
fellow,  "  whatever  I  Tnay  do ;  and  that's  more 
than  some  of  the  present  company  can  say.  I 
don't  allude  to  you.  Doctor,  though  I  dare  say 
you've  not  gotten  a  cleaner  breast  than  others 
of  the  physicking  trade ;  but  we  shall  see,  since 
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young  master  there  has  brought  me  to  this; 
Aether  or  not  I  cannot  make  a  nice  story  of 
his  doings." 

"What  the  devil  does  the  injurious  thief 
mean,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Hold  your  tongue 
thoa  canker  of  a  calm  world,  or  tell  us  where 
you  have  been  hurt,  and  what  we  can  do  for 
you.  Are  you  struck  anywhere,  besides  in  your 
Cafiban  visage?  Strange  that  I  should  be 
called  from  my  bed  to  visit  two  patients  who 
have  both  been  peppered  in  the  face  with 
No.  four." 

"There*s  not  much  the  matter  with  me, 
Doctor,"  said  the  poacher :  "  I've  had  small  shot 
in  my  hide  before  to-day.  So  unless  you  mean 
to  release  me,  I  shan't  trouble  you  to  bother 
yourself  about  my  wounds." 

"  I  let  thee  out  of  durance  vile !"  said  the 
physician ;  ''  I  unmanacle  thy  caitiff  limbs ! 
Marry,  I'll  see  thee  hanged  (which  I  think  in 
truth  I  am  like  enough  to  do)  ere  I  give  thee 
opportunity  '  to  rob  a  foot  further.' " 

"Then,"  returned  the  ruffian,  "go  and  be 
d— d,  and  take  your  cursed  gibberish  else- 
^4ere." 

"I  think,  Mr.  Blount,"   said    the   Doctor, 
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"our  consultatioD  has  lasted  a  sufficient  time. 
With  regard  to  this  gentleman,  I  know  of  no- 
thing so  likdy  to  suit  his  malady,  as  a  ligature 
applied  over  the  muscles  of  bis  throat,  and  an 
uncertain  ibundation  beneath  his  feet.  '  Unless 
a  man  should  marry  a  gallows,  and  beget  young 
gibbets,  I  ne'er  saw  one  so  prone.'  He  is 
troubled  with  a  redundancy  of  rascality ;  this 
fellow,  I  know  him  better  than  lie  knows  him- 
self Thomas  Brassington,"  continued  he, 
taking  the  coachman's  gun  from  him,  "  traverse 
me  your  caliver  thus ;  and  attend  upon  this 
dvil  gentleman  withm  the  apartment,  mind 
within  the  apartment ;  or  whilst  you  are  looking 
fierce  and  playing  soldiers  there  outside  the 
door,  this  '  minion  of  the  moon'  will  be  shaking 
the  dust  from  his  feet,  and  making  himself 
beautiful  upon  the  hills  withoutside  the  mansion. 
Why,  this  fellow,  Mr.  Blount,  is  of  exceeding 
honesty,  and  has  broken  half  the  jaUs  in  the 
country.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  ready  to  attend 
you." 

And  the  Doctor,  leaving  the  apartment,  as- 
cended to  the  hall. 

"Your  guitar.  Sir,"  said  the  footman,  who 
had  waited  on  us :    "  we  found  it  lying  under 
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the  mulbeny-tree,  and  the  man's  gun  also,  Sir, 
we  have  got  here.** 
"  Keep  the  gun  till  called  for,"  I  said, 
"  And  light  the  kitchen  fire  with  that  d — d 
crotchet  box,"  added  the  Doctor ;  "  for  I  never 
yet  knew  or  heard  of  any  good  that  came  of  your 
DoQ-Giovannizing  and  serenading  old  Dowagers 
by  moonlight.  And  now,  Sir  John  Blount,  of 
the  Dale,  or  Grange,  or  whatever  else  you  love 
to  be  styled  by,  what  are  you  about  to  do  with 
yourself  after  this  last  action  ?  Do  you  mean 
to  *  incontinently  drown  yourself  ?*  Or  are  you 
going  to  your  own  home  to  bed  ?  Or,  as  the 
lovely  Amt)ra  is  just  about  to  disclose  herself 
from  the  balconies  of  the  east,  suppose  you  ride 
home  with  me.  We  will  have  a  strong  cup  of 
coffee,  my  custom  always  in  the  morning,  when 
I  have  been  molested  and  called  up  in  the  night; 
after  that  I  will  show  you  over  my  farm ;  after 
which,  you  shall  breakfast  with  me.  When  that 
is  over,  we  will  have  a  dish  of  chat,  and  by  that 
time  it  will  be  requisite  for  me  to  revisit  my 
patient  here." 

I  accepted  the  Doctor's  offer,  and  the  village 
bong  only  two  miles  from  the  haH,  he  mounted 
his  horse,  and  I  accompanied  him  home. 
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The  old  gentleman's  house  was  just  at  the 
end  of  the  long  street,  {of  which  the  village  was, 
indeed,  composed)  and  he  let  himself  in  without 
disturbing  the  servants,  after  having  stabled  his 
steed,  and  taken  off  the  bridle  and  saddle 
himself.  There  was  fire  in  his  parlour,  coffee- 
pot on  the  hob,  and  cups  and  saucers  on  the 
table.  The  Docter  boiled  his  coffee,  blew  up 
his  fire,  uttered  at  least  a  couple  of  dozen  quotas 
tions  fi*om  his  fevourite  Shakspere  as  he  did  so, 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  motioning  me  to  seat 
myself  in  one  of  the  easy  chaira  by  the  fire, 
took  the  other  himself,  and  then  pouring  out 
bis  fiivourite  beven^,  leaned  back  in  his  seat, 
and  scarcely  uttered  even  a  line  from  his  beloved 
author,  until  he  had  puffed  away  his  cigar  to 
the  very  nose. 

"  My  Havannah  has  evaporated,"  he  then 
said,  "  and  dow  I  am  ready  to  give  audience  to 
any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  may.  Mr. 
Blount,  you  must  know  1  have  rather  taken 
a  fancy  to  you.  You  seem  to  me  a  proper 
and  extremely  modest  youth.  Come,  another 
cup  of  coffee ;  I  always  think  that  the  cursed 
misery  of  being  dragged  firom  one's  bed,  and 
out  of  a  fresh  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
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is  nearly  atoned  for  by  the  delight  of  a  cup 
of  well  made  coffee  and  mine  Havannah,  on 
returning  home,  when, 

Like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  begins  to  tura. 

And  now,  if  you  feel  inclined  to  wander  with 
me  over  my  farm,  have  with  you." 

The  Docter's  farm  was  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  his  house,  and  was  his  hobby. 
Being  independent  of  his  profession,  which  yet 
he  professed  to  practise,  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  at  his  farm ;  indeed,  when  once  he  got 
safe  there,  it  was  a  hard  job  to  draw  him  from 
his  earth.  He  had  only  been  a  year  in  the 
▼iliage  of  Woodville,  having  for  some  few  years 
before  resided  in  the  town  of  Sheffield;  but 
his  reputation  as  a  clever,  although  extremely 
odd  man,  was  great.  In  early  life,  he  had  been 
surgeon  to  a  regiment  of  the  line,  and  seen 
much  service.  Indeed,  so  great  a  favourite  was 
he  in  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged,  that  his 
retirement  was  regarded  as  a  calamity  by  the 
whole  corps,  fi^m  the  lieutenant-colonel  to  the 
dnunmer.  In  the  regiment,  he  went  by  the 
name  of  Will  Shakspere ;  not  from  any  likeness 
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he  bore  to  the  bust  or  picture  of  nature's 
'private  secretary,'  but  because  he  had  him, 
amongst  others,  eternally  at  his  tongue's  end, 
and  consequently,  whenever  he  spoke,  quotations 
from  \'arious  authors  seemed  to  quarrel  for 
utterance.  With  the  Doctor  then,  I  walked 
forth,  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  bandy-le^ed 
terriers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes ;  so  that,  being 
an  odd-looking  little  man  with  an  exceeding  red 
face,  and  not  particulariy  smart  in  his  appearance, 
wearing  an  antique  and  half  mUitary  cut  coat, 
and  horseman's  boots  pulled  up  nearly  to  his 
knees,  at  the  first  glance  he  was  rather  a  puz- 
zling figure  to  understand.  The  ugly  pack 
of  l)andy-legged  curs  I  have  mentioned,  found 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  the  heels 
of  the  Doctor's  horse,  who  in  figure  and  equi- 
page, looked  something  between  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte and  a  rat-catcher. 

He  shewed  me  his  farm,  and  the  improve- 
ments he  had  made ;  and  might,  perhaps,  have 
omitted  to  go  home  to  breakfast  altogether,  had 
he  not  recollected  having  invited  me  to  partake 
of  that  meal  with  him.  Accordingly  we  re- 
turned to  enjoy  some  of  the  luxuries  his  hobby 
afforded,  and  found  a  table  covered  with  a  meal, 
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which  would  have  served  for  a  highland  break- 
fist. 

"  How  now,  dame  Partlet,  the  hen,"  he  com- 
menced to  an  old  woman,  his  only  attendant, 
one  of  those  clever  useful  old  bodies,  who  make 
a  house  more  comfortable,  and  get  through  more 
work  than  half  a  score  of  your  London  bred 
sen^ants ;  "  Don't  you  see  I've  company  this 
morning.  Bring  us  another  ^chalice  for  the 
nonce,'  and  make  the  tea  instanter.  Now  that 
old  creature,  Mr.  Blount,"  said  he  to  me,  "  \m- 
derstands  every  thing  I  say  to  her  from  the 
motion  of  my  lips ;  for  she  has  been  deaf  as  a 
post  these  two-and-forty  years,  *  Heaven  reward 
her  for  it !'  As  for  me,  I  have  exhausted  mine 
art  and  my  lungs  in  tiymg  to  make  her  hear. 
What  the  devil  are  you  at?"  he  roared  to  the 
old  dame,  who,  heeding  him  no  more  than  if 
he  had  been  a  post,  indeed,  blew  up  the  fire. 
"What  the  devil  are  ye  at?  *A11  the  plagues 
of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you  1' 
Whaf  s  an  this  trouble  to  make  '  fire  bum  and 
kettle  bubble?'  Come,  Mr.  Bloimt,  here's 
eggs,  ham,  tongues  and  fowls ;  tea,  coffee,  cho- 
colate and  half  a  dozen  things  beside.  So  to 
breakfast  with  what  appetite  you  may ;  *  avaunt 
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and  quit  the  presence  Sycorax,'  '  plod  away  on 
the  hoof,'  '  seek  shelter,  pack.'  Kick  all  these 
freckled  whelps  out  before  ye,  and  give  'em 
some  breakfast  too." 

The  dogs,  who  seemed  to  understand  their 
master  as  well  as  the  old  dame,  trotted  out 
with  her,  and  we  were  left  to  the  pleasure  of 
our  meal. 

"  It  is  not  often,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  that  1 
aih  honoured  with  the  company  of  a  guest, 
either  at  brealdast,  dinner,  or  supper,  Mr. 
Blount ;  but  as  I  told  you  just  now,  I  have 
taken  rather  a  liking  to  you ;  I  know  not  where- 
fore, except  that  you  do  not  took  happy  or 
prosperous  in  this  '  wide  and  univ^^  theatre.' 
You  are  the  only  exact  personification  of  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood  I  ever  saw  in  life.  Take 
some  more  cream  to  your  coffee ;  and  had  you 
but  a  coal-heaver's  hat  on  your  head,  and  a  bottle 
green  tunic  on  your  body,  as  you  sit  there 
opposite  me,  I  should  fency  myself  that  old  hen- 
pecked sneak>cap,  the  Lord-keeper,  taking  my 
brealdast  in  the  tower  of  Wolfs  Craig.  Come, 
you  must  eat  that  chicken,  and  those  e^;s,  and 
that  bacon.  Hand  me  your  cup,  and  leave  the 
'  beny  hitch,*  for  the  tea-pot.     No,  it's  not  often 
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that  I  allow  myself  to  be  intruded  upon ;  and 
my  Duenna  here,  Rodriguez  de  Grigalon,  has 
orders  to  deny  me  to  all  comers  during  my 
ineals/' 

'^  But,"  I  said,  "  suppose  it  to  be  an  accident, 
where  a  few  minutes  gained  might  save  the 
life  of  the  patient ;  or  a  fit  of  apoplexy  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort." 

"  Well,  Sir,  what  then  ?"  returned  the  Doc 
tor,  "  what  then,  *  fore  me  this  fellow  speaks,' 
what's  that  to  me,  Sir.  There's  Doctor  Stirrit 
t'other  side  the  way,  let  him  try  his  skill." 

"  But  he  may  be  out,"  I  said. 

**  And  am  I  to  put  myself,"  he  answered, 
"  in  the  very  situation  of  the  knave  who  has 
sent  for  me,  and  fall  down  iki  a  fit  of  that  same 
*  whoreson  apoplex'  described  by  Galen,  and 
onder  which  the  patient  is  lying,  (a  wholesome 
example,  a  sort  of  meriMnto  mori)^  by  being 
hurried  out  of  my  parloiu*  here,  vino  cU)oque 
gravaius.  Not  I,  believe  me ;  I  am  an  old  and 
infirm  man  myself,  Mr.  Blount,  and  have  spent 
the  bett^  part  of  my  life  in  foreign  climes. 
No,  no;  I  have  no  objection  to  do  my  best, 
as  &r  as  in  me  lies  to  benefit  my  neighbours ; 
but  if  they  will  dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth, 
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I  cannot  hdp  it.  Well,  and  so  if  you  will  not 
take  anything  more,  well  have  half  an  hour's 
chat  before  we  pay  a  visit  to  the  Hafl.  You 
seem  a  favourite,  Mr.  Blount,  with  the  good  old 
dame  whose  countenance,  according  to  your 
own  shewing,  you  have  so  injured.  Are  your 
elegant  fiiends  yonder,  relatives  as  well  as 
admirers  of  yours  ?  Excuse  me,  but  what  great 
ones  do,  the  less  'will  prattle  of.  You  are  not 
altogether  unknown  to  me  by  name,  and  your 
reputation  is  gone  rather  Uke  a  jolting  hackney 
coach,  (as  Sancho  has  it),  and  been  tossed  about 
like  a  tennis-ball.  I  expected  to  find  in  Mr. 
Blount,  instead  of  a  quiet  unassuming  young 
fellow,  an  imperious,  haughty,  overbearing 
puppy." 

"  Except,"  I  replied,  "  by  some  youths  of 
my  own  age,  and  whom  I  have  met  in  the 
hunting  field,  I  am  not  known  to  many  persons 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  My  father 
lives  a  very  secluded  life." 

"  That's  wondrous  pitiiiil,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  in  every  sense ;  and,  perhaps,  you  are  thought 
to  set  yourself  above  your  neighbours  here- 
abouts, on  account  of  the  oldness  of  your 
Norman  shield ;    however,    I    cannot    say   you 
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experience  much  loss,  as  society  is  constituted 
Dow-ardays.  As  for  me,  all  I  ask  of  the  world 
is  to  avoid  me ;  to  say  of  me  what  they  like, 
but  leave  me  to  enjoy  my  hours  of  my  idleness 
without  interruption.— 

Give  me  but  my  hollow  tree, 
My  crust  of  bread  and  liberty. 

"Here  I  am,  as  you  see,  with  my  farm, 
^ch  estate  being  lefl  me  by  a  relative,  was 
the  cause  of  my  exchanging.  Here  I  am, 
with  my  goats,  as  that  capricious  poet  Ovid 
was  amongst  the  Goths,  *  content  with  my  own 
hann ;  glad  of  other  men's  good,  and  the 
greatest  of  my  pride  is,  to  see  my  ewes  graze, 
and  my  lambs  suck.' " 

"  *  Such  an  one  is  a  natural  philosopher,' " 
I  added,  fix)m  the  same  play ;  and  the  Doctor 
who  found  in  me  a  kindred  spirit,  and  one  who 
was  nearly  his  match  in  knowledge  of  the  Bard, 
grew  more  and  more  pleased  with  me  as  a 
ion  camarado. 

"  Come,"  said  he>  **  you  are  a  misrepresented 
and  misunderstood  youth.  It  is  I  who  must 
patronize  and  bring  you  out  here." 

In  short,  the  eccentric  manners  and  pleasant 
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sodety  of  this  good  man  made  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  me ;  and  I  laughed  and  chatted  mih 
him  with  the  greatest  delight.  Though  evex 
and  anoD,  the  statement  I  was  sure  that  caitifiF 
poacher  would  nudce,  when  brought  before  a 
magistrate  for  his  attempt  at  shootii^  me,  and 
the  unlucky  accident  which  happened  in  conse- 
quence, would  seize  me  like  some  sudden  pain, 
and  breaking  the  career  of  laughter  with  a  sigh, 
spoil  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour. 

So  sharp  an  observer  as  my  host,  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  a  mind  ill  at  ease. 

"  HaUoo  1"  said  he,  at  last,  "  what  the  devil's 
wrong  with  you  ?  '  Love  on  windy  cholic* 
Why  you  change  from  Gray  to  Gay,  from  swipes 
to  wine.  Does  the  coffee  pinch  you  ?  or  is  your 
'  mind  diseased,'  eh  ?" 

It  was  not  often  that  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  friend ;  here  I  found  a  man  whose 
soul  I  could  read  in  a  moment.  Under  an 
exterior  of  much  oddity  and  eccentricity,  some 
roughness  of  manner,  he  possessed  a  disposi- 
tion gentle  as  Zephyr;  but  directly  the  re- 
verse, where  he  found  rude  treatment  or 
worthless  customers.  To  this  new  fiiend  my 
heart  warmed,  and  before  I  had  left  his  hospita- 
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ble  table,  I  told  him  all  my  mishaps,  and  all 
my  story.  The  doctor  was  a  good  deal  puzzled 
at  the  account. 

"  There  was  a  mixture  of  good  and  ill  in  my 
conduct,"  he  said ;  "  hut  how  I  was  to  get 
through  it  all,  and  achieve  the  lady,  it  puzzled 
him  to  fathom.  Here  is  a  mine  about  to  burst, 
if  it  has  not  already  blown  up/'  said  he,  *^  that 
will  hoist  you  into  the  air  to  begin  with,  and  I 
suppose  you  know  that  if  you  mean  to  carry 
this  lady  off,  it  must  be  over  the  prostrate 
carcase  of  her  other  admirer.  'Not  to  flatter 
ye,  you  have  as  dear  a  case  of  battery  as  heart 
can  wish;'  but  come  what  may,  I  am  your 
fri^d,  so  long  as  you  carry  yourself  uprightly. 
You  are  a  good  youth :  I  knew  as  much  from 
the  first  glance,  and  I  wish  your  credentials  from 
the  Horse-guards  were  arrived,  and  you  yourself 
was  fairly  out  of  this  neighbourhood." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

You've  read  Sbikspur,  my  Lady  ? 

Never,  my  Lord  Dake. 

O',  I  loTe  Shikapur. 

Ah,  well  I'll  read  him  some  v/et  artemoan. 

Aclor'i  version  of  "  high  lifb  below  st&ihs." 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Blount,"  said  the  worthy 
Doctor,  rising,  "  for  the  next  three  hours  I 
must  leave  you.  Stay  here  and  read  Galen  and 
Paracelsus,  or  anything  else  you  can  find  on 
those  hook-shelves  to  amuse  you ;  '  or  in  pure 
melancholy  and  troubled  brain'  wander  over 
my  farm ;  or  view  the  wonders  of  the  village ; 
or,  in  fact,  amuse  yourself  as  best  seemeth  to 
yourself;  only  promise  me  to  be  present  here 
again  when  my  dinner  is  upon  table,  and  which 
I  shall  give  orders  for,  if  agreeable,  at  five 
o'the  clock." 

Having  accepted  the  good  man's  invitation, 
he  called  for  his  nag,  in  order  to  proceed  on 
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his  visit  to  the  Hall,  and  I  accompanied  him 
into  the  stable-yard,  to  see  him  mount. 

His  horse  was  brought  out  by  a  queer-look- 
ing, nondescript  animal,  who  officiated  as  groom 
and  gardener,  making  also  an  occasional  and 
vastly  awkward  footman.  A  short,  square  built, 
ill-fevoured  fellow,  with  Herculean  proportions, 
and  a  most  infantine  countenance ;  with  cheeks 
puffed  out  as  if  he  carried  two  eighteen  pound 
shots,  by  way  of  plumpers,  and  a  colour  in  them 
deep  as  a  peonei.  There  was  evidently  between 
master  and  man  a  deep-seated  feud,  and  conse^ 
quent  continued  state  of  hostility.  They  looked 
daggers  at  each  other,  as  the  old  gentleman 
prepared  to  mount. 

"  Mr.  Blount,"  said  he,  as  he  climbed  with 
some  difficulty  into  the  saddle,  "don't  forget 
five  o'clock.  You,  Sir,  Mister  Frederick,  attend 
in  the  house  to-day :  I've  company." 

"Wh-wh-Why,  Zur,"  answered  the  gar- 
dener, with  a  Yorkshire  accent,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary stutter,  "  I've  three  bosses,  four  cows, 
besides  the  pigs  at  yard.  Wh-wh-Why,  how 
can  I  come  in  at  house  ?" 

"  Why,  why,  why,"  iterated  the  Doctor,  "  let 
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the  cows  take  care  of  the  horses,  dolt,  and  the 
pigs  can  amuse  each  other." 

"  O  de-ear,  O  dear !"  stuttered  the  serving- 
man,  "  I  can't  abide  waiting  at  teahle,  Zur." 

"  There,  don't  stand  whoying  and  stuttering, 
like  a  bog  in  a  h^h  wind,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  but  let  go  my  horse's  rein,  and  get  out  of  the 
road." 

"  I  hean't  to  wait  at  teable,  Zur;  be  I  ?"  said 
the  gardener,  resolutely  keeping  his  ground. 

"Yes,  I  tdl  you,  Mockhead,"  returned  the 
Doctor ;  "  you  be — " 

"  Then  dang  me  if  I  do  it,"  stanunered  the 
servant ;  "  O  de-ear,  I'm  sure  on*t" 

"  Saw  you  ever  the  like  of  that,"  s^d  the 
Doctor,"  turning  to  me,  "  here's  a  fellow,  with 
a  stipend  and  a  livery  doak,  thinks  himself  too 
good  to  serve  ritt-master,  Dugald  Dalget^,  (^ 
Drumthwacket ;  quit  the  presence,  bound,"  said 
he,  addres^ng  the  groom,  "  either  obey,  or 
leave  my  service — you're  the  most  ill-conditioned 
scoundrel  in  all  tQyria !" 

Wb-wb-wby,  then,  I'm  sorry  I  ever  came 
into  it,"  returned  the  gardener,  leaving  his  hold 
upon  his  master's    rein,    and   stepping  aside ; 
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"I'm  no  scoundrel:  pay  me  my  wages,  and 
IUgo— " 

"  Clear  the  course/'  said  the  Doctor,  clapping 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  almost  capsizing  his 
sereing-man,  by  way  of  finale  to  the  dispute,  as 
he  galloped  off. 

The  serving-man  felt  discomfited  and  enraged. 
He  stood  looking  after  his  master,  his  cheeks 
purple  with  rage;  one  arm  a-kimbo,  and  his 
other  hand  pointing  like  a  tea-kettle  spout,  and 
sputtering  forth  imprecations  and  threats,  Uke 
that  vessel  when  operated  upon  by  a  boiling 
heat. 

After  giving  vent  to  a  portion  of  his  wrath, 
he  turned  and  glanced  at  me  fi'om  head  to 
heel,  with  a  look  of  the  most  concentrated  con- 
tempt; and  then  betaking  himself  to  the  gar- 
den, he  commenced  digging  with  fearful  energy. 
Not  a  little  amused  at  this  pair  of  oddities, 
I  returned  into  the  house ;  and  after  passing  a 
quiet  half  hour  in  looking  over  the  Doctor's 
collection  of  prints,  I  then  strolled  to  the  little 
village  hotel,  where  I  had  borrowed  the  unlucky 
guitar. 

The  fair  owner  of  the  instrument  was  profuse 
in  her  congratulations  on  my  escape ;  the  news 
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of  the  adventure  having  reached  her  with  the 
usual  ex^;geration  of  drcumstanoe.  The  culprit 
too,  I  heard,  had  been  lodged  in  the  stronghold 
of  the  village ;  and  after  whiling  away  another 
hour  at  the  inn,  I  proceeded  to  make  my  way 
to  Marston  Hall.  I  found  Miss  Villeroy  in  a 
monstrous  flutter.  She  had  just  received  a 
letter  from  the  Duchess  of  Hurricane,  who  was 
on  her  way  to  Marston  from  Scotland.  The 
Eari  of  Moreton  was  also  expected  to  arrive 
that  day. 

What  with  the  iinlucky  acddent  which  had 
happened,  and  the  expected  arrival  of  her  W- 
sitors,"  she  appeared  excited  and  constrained  in 
manner.  She  stood  in  great  awe  of  her  stately 
relative,  the  Duchess ;  and  I  thought  I  could 
perceive  a  sort  of  secret  dread  of  beii^  chidden 
about  the  familiar  footing  I  was  upon  in  the 
family.  It  has  ever  been  my  nature's  pl^ue  to 
spy  into  abuses;  and  oft  my  jealousy  shaped 
faults  which  were  not.  With  some  hauteur  I 
arose  to  take  my  leave. 

Miss  Villeroy  saw  that  I  was  offended.  She 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  presented  me  her  hand. 

"  Do  not  leave  me  thus,"  she  said  ;  "  I  am 
unwell  to-day.    Last  night's  acddent,  and  con- 
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sequent  want  of  rest  has  unnerved  me ;  when 
I  have  laid  down  for  an  hour  or  two,  I  shall 
recover.  Meanwhfle,  remain  here  till  Dr. 
Misaubin  has  seen  his  patient,  and  write  me  a 
copy  of  the  serenade  which  has  caused  all  this 
flurry  for  my  album." 

I  carried  her  hand  to  my  lips,  and  she  left  the 
room. 

For  some  minutes  I  paced  up  and  down  the 
apartment,  in  a  state  of  mind  by  no  means 
enviable,  angry  with  myself,  and  out  of  sorts 
with  all  the  world. 

Alas !  how  slight  a  cause  may  move 
Dissension  hetween  hearts  that  love: 

—that  one  cool  reception  had  blown  half  my 
love  to  heaven. 

I  threw  myself  into  a  chair,  and  took  pen  in 
hand  to  write  a  copy  of  the  serenade.  I  was  at 
least  ten  minutes  in  getting  through  one  line, 
whilst  the  paper  I  wrote  on  was  scrawled  all 
over  with  caricatures  and  hieroglyphics,  and 
covered  with  unseemly  blots. 

"  Master  Ratcliffe  Blount,"  said  I  to  myself, 
"thou  art  an  interloper  here  ;  your  favour 
b^ns  to  warp  at  Marston." 

I  looked  aroi'nd  me  as  I  philosophized  upor 
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the  matter,  and  questioned  the  propriety  of 
allowing  my  passion,  for  the  fair  occupier  of 
these  halls  of  dazzling  light,  to  beat  down  the 
sense  of  pride  and  independence  I  had  hitherto 
encouraged. 

My  thoughts  recurred  to  Lady  Constance  de 
Clifford.  Would  this  have  been  the  case  if  I 
had  sought  her  love  I  No  !  that  noble  spirit 
would  scarce  have  been  so  evidently  afiaid  to 
own  the  feelings  of  her  heart.  —  The  usual 
violence  of  my  feelings  came  upon  me,  and  I 
resolved  to  write  a  farewell  epistle  Miss  Villeroy, 
and  quit  the  neighbourhood  for  ever.  Seizing 
my  pen,  I  finished  my  verse,  and  commenced 
my  letter.  It  was,  however,  much  easier  to 
begin  than  to  finish  to  my  own  satisfaction. 
It  was  like  the  down's  letter  to  his  sweetheart, 
in  which,  with  all  his  invention,  he  could  get  no 
fiu^her  than,  "  My  dear  Molly." 

I  arose  and  promenaded  the  apartment ;  that 
noble  old  room  into  which  I  had  been  first 
introduced  when  I  came  in  such  trepidation  to 
Marston. 

It  was  indeed  a  splendid  apartment.  The 
ample  window  shutters  bore  the  household 
coat  on  their  panels.  The  elaborately  carved 
manteUpiece,  on  which   the  cunning  artists  of 
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old  had  exhausted  their  skill,  might  have 
adorned  a  regal  palace.  I  remembered  how 
often  of  late  I  had  passed  my  time  in  that 
room,  listening  to  the  dulcet  tones  of  its  un- 
matdbable  owner.  Is  all  the  council,  methought, 
that  we  two  have  shared — the  hours  that  we 
hare  spent 

When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time. 
For  parting  us — O,  and  is  all  forgot. 

With  Lady  de  Clifford,  too,  I  had  here  spent 
many  a  brilliant  hour ;  here  had  we  laughed 
with  Touchstone ;  sighed  o'er  the  deep  sorrows 
of  the  Moor ;  moralized  with  Jacques,  and  en- 
vied the  banished  Duke  and  his  exiled  brothers 
their  himter  life,  their  trees,  their  running  brooks, 
and  their  sequestered  banquet  in  the  forest  glade. 
To  write  my  farewell  epistle  was  impossible; 
I  therefore  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  gave  it  to  the 
winds,  leaving  my  verses  in  its  stead  on  Miss 
MHero/s  open  writing-case. 

Tune  had  flown  while  I  had  lingered  here. 
It  was  evident  Miss  Vifleroy  did  not  wish  to  see 
me  again,  on  that  day  at  least. 

"What,  oh!— within  there  who  waits?"  I 
said,  with  a  theatrical  air,  and  a  strut,  as  I 
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threw  open  the  door;  "will  you  inform  Dr. 
Misaubin,  I  await  him  here  ?" 

"  The  Doctor  has  been  gone  this  hour,  Sir," 
sud  the  servant. 

Looking  at  my  watch,  I  found  that  it  ap- 
proached the  hotir  I  was  invited  forth  to  din- 
ner. I,  therefore,  called  for  my  steed  and  took 
my  departure  fixjm  Marston. 

Passing  out  through  the  ample  Hall,  I  paused 
to  contemplate  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the 
park-like  scene  before  me.  Twas  the  scene  of 
my  departing  joys,  I  felt.  A  something  whis- 
pered to  me,  as  I  looked  along  the  dark  avenue, 
with  the  deer  lying  clustered  in  the  long  grass, 
that  my  last  visit  had  been  paid  at  Marston. 
The  feeling  was  not  a  pleasant  one;  I  threw 
myself  on  the  soft;  moss  beneath  one  of  the 
trees,  and  lay  and  contemplated  the  distant 
building. 

Whilst  I  reclined,  the  sound  of  horses'  hoo& 
disturbed  the  deep  solitude  of  the  place.  The 
herded  deer  started  up,  and  bounded  into  the 
open  chace,  and  the  next  minute  two  horsemen 
galloped  rapidly  past  me,  and  alighted  at  the 
haU. 

The  shade  of  the  tree  I  reclined  beneath. 
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hid  me  from  their  view ;  but  as  they  passed,  I 
thought  I  recognised  in  one  of  the  cavaliers, 
my  rival.  Lord  Hardenbrass. 

The  recognition  was  not  calculated  to  add 
to  my  comfort.  I  arose,  and  mounting  my 
steed,  took  my  way  towards  the  village  of 
Woodville,  as  if  an  evil  spirit  had  possessed 
ma  Arriving  at  Woodville,  I  found  the  good 
physician  dozing  in  his  easy  chair,  with  spec- 
tades  on  nose,  and  his  &vourite  author  on  his 
knee. 

"  You  come  most  carefully  upon  your  hour," 
said  he,  starting  up,  '*  and  I  am  glad  on't.     I 
like  punctuality  in  men,  particularly  in  young' 
mai.    Blow  upon  that  pipe  beside  you,  and  we 
win  have  the  eatables  instanter." 

The  pipe  he  mentioned,  was  apparently  be- 
bnging  to  a  bagpipe,  and  I  afterwards  found  that 
it  was  a  relic  of  the  highland  regiment  to  which 
be  had  belonged.  It  sent  forth  a  shrieking  note, 
and  was  promptly  answered  (somewhat  to  my  sur- 
prise) by  the  offending  groom,  Frederick  Elliot, 
now  dressed  to  the  level  of  the  Doctor's  dining- 
>W)m.  He  wore  a  green  Jerry  Hawthorn  coat, 
and  a  countiyman's  jed  figured  waistcoat,  buck- 
skin knee-breeches,  dean  white  stockings,  and 
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his  usual  heavy  hob-nuled  boots,  which  had 
apparently  gone  through  the  operation  of  a 
hasty  wipe  over,  with  a  greasy  dish-cloth;  so 
that  with  ieet  thus  encased,  he  made  as  mucb 
noise,  in  his  pn^ress  from  parlour  to  kitehen 
as  if  the  statue  of  Don  Giovanni,  or  one  of  hi: 
master's  cart-horses  was  plodding  up  and  dovi 
sturs.  I  expressed  my  satisfaction  to  the  Dofr 
tor,  that  his  man  had  thought  twice  on  tht 
subject  of  quitdng  so  good  a  place,  and  doubt- 
less had  apologized  for  his  behaviour. 

"  Who  apologize  ?"  sud  he,  laughing  ;  "  noi 
that  scoundrel  Elliot.  He  would  be  torn  witl 
wild  horses  first.  He  has  quarrelled  with  me 
morning  and  night,  any  time  these  five  years 
that  fellow.  We  perfectly  detest  each  other 
but  the  idea '  of  parting  never  enters  either  o: 
our  heads.  I  have  persuaded  the  drunken  scouD' 
drel,  that  he  would  starve  in  a  week,  if  he  was  b 
leave  me,  and  he  stays  here  in  bis  own  despite 
As  for  me,  I  could  no  more  exist  without  him 
than  1  could  without  my  bottle  of  blad£-stra{ 
after  dinner.  We  have  given  each  other  warn- 
ing any  morning  these  seven  years.  Here  thf 
wretch  comes,  clattering  up  stairs  like  the  Fes- 
tin  de  Pierre.    Now,  mark  him,  hell  ^il  th« 
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look  of  as  good  a  dinner,  as  the  Clarendon 
would  turn  out,  by  placing  it  on  the  table  ill- 
bvouredly.  However,  behave  as  he  will,  he'll  not 
get  me  to  dispute  with  him  till  it's  over,  that's 
a  rule ;  we  tiff  it  only  morning  and  night." 

Mine  host  offered  no  empty  boast,  when  he  af- 
firaied  that  the  repast  he  had  provided  was  as  good 
and  neat  a  turn  out,  as  the  Clarendon  could  have 
sent  up.  Whatever  means  the  old  housekeeper 
possessed  in  the  r^ons  below,  whether  she 
employed  man  or  woman  cook  I  know  not; 
but,  for  well-seasoned  and  accurately-dressed 
viands,  I  think  the  Doctor's  table  could  have 
vied  with  that  of  the  most  fastidious  epicures  in 
the  kingdom. 

"  It  was  one  of  his  weaknesses,"  he  said,  ''to 
see  a  dinner  daily  served  up,  which  would  have 
satisfied  the  eye  of  Justice  Greedy  himself. 
Stin,  he  was  no  gourmand,  but  on  the  contrary, 
rather  abstemious  in  his  living.  Barring  a 
bottle  of  port  a  day,  Monsiew  Blount,"  said 
he,  "  I  am  not  an  indulger  in  the  good  things 
of  life,  and  although  I  love  to  sit  down  to  a 
well-filled  board,  (for  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  I  have  been  used  to  find  at  mess  from 
my  youth  upwards),     yet,    I  seldom  taste   of 
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more  than  one  <Ush,  and  only  temperately  ol 
that.  '  Fat  patinches  make  lean  pates,'  as  thai 
wondrous  writer  of  my  idtJatiy  hath  it,  anc 
I  quite  agree  with  the  man,  who  wrote  somt 
century  and  a  half  back,  that  he  never  sat  dowi 
to  a  well-filled  table,  but  he  saw  all  the  vanouj 
diseases  incident  to  "this  piece  of  work  man,' 
lying  perdue  beside  each  seasoned  dish  of  viandi 
ntt  the  board.  However,  this  is  strange  Ian 
menage  wherewith  to  encourage  a  guest  to  eat,  anc 
inoro  befitting  the  discourse  of  Don  Pedro  Fosi 
I  ivD,  at  the  table  of  the  chagrined  governor  o 
llumtaria.  You  see,  I  am,  notwithstanding  m\ 
worda,  ftill  of  performance  myself.  Come,  non 
1  hut  specimen  of  liveried  lacqueys  has  carried  hi 
Ii'idcD  heels  out  of  the  room,  and  descendet 
tor  the  pippins  and  cheese,  well  have  anothej 
fjlnss  of  champagne. — Here's  to  the  grace  anc 
ornament  of  female  society;  the  beauty  of  th( 
county,  (we'll  no  names) ;  the  radiant  and  un- 
raatcheable;  the  Olivia  of  Yorkshire  1  —  Ah: 
Sir  Blount,  what  a  creature  is  there !  I  havf 
looked  upon  the  world  these  three-score  and 
din  years,  and  I  never  saw  so  exquisitely  beau- 
lifij  a  woman,  as  the  one  we  drink  to.  She  is 
thi;  only  personation  in  figure,  face,  grace,  and 
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appointments,  to   the   Olivia  of  Shakspere,   I 
ever  beheld.     I   thought,   with   Duke   Orsino 
(when  she  entered  the  room  at  Marston  HaQ 
this  morning) — '  now  heaven  walks  on  earth !' 
Come,  don't  be  sad  and  silent,  the  moment  I 
b^in  to  praise   the  goddess  of  your  idolatry : 
let  us  turn  the  conversation.     Sound  the  pipe 
beside  you,  and  refresh  the  memory  of  that 
beef-head,  Elliot.     Ah  I  Shakspere,  Shakspere," 
he  continued,  "  what  a  god-like  creature  thou 
must  have  been.  Shakspere,  Mr.  Bloimt,  has  been 
my  only  book  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  my 
life ;  and  no  single  day  of  my  life,  since  I  first 
opened  his  page,  have  I  omitted  to  pay  him  a 
visit.     I  am  altogether  lost  in  astonishment  at 
the  extraordinary,  the  wonderful,  and  the  (else- 
where) unheard-of.  Never  was  there.  Sir,  so  com- 
prehensive a  talent  as  that  of  Shakspere.     Rank, 
sex,  age,  king,  hero,  outlaw,  idiot,  murderer, 
soldier,  sailor,  monster,  and  ghost,  all  speak  and 
act  with  equal  reality.     The  distant  age,  and 
foreign  nation,  he  brings  before  you  so  truly, 
that  you  live  in  another  world  as  you  read.   The 
ancient  Roman,   the   French   and  English  in 
their  wars,  even  the  very  walls    they  fought 
under,  he  alone  has  made  as  palpable  to  our 
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eyes,  as  if  we  had  lived  a  fonoer  life,  and  been 
actors  and  participators  in  the  stirring  scene. 
'  Athens  ripe  for  stroke'  he  pictures  to  the  very 
life.  The  amiable  Timon,  too,  banquetting  in 
a  marble  palace,  his  lobbies  filled  with  teodance, 
and  sacrificial  whisperings  rained  in  his  ear,  is 
as  happily  described  as  the  same  man  (disgusted 
at  the  society  and  friendship  he  has  discerned 
to  be  '  merely  poison*)  when  naked  and  exposed 
in  n  wild  and  dismal  forest,  we  find  him  scorn- 
ing the  yellow  slave,  and  asking  nothing  (on 
this  side  the  grave)  but  roots,  '  Roots,  ye  dear 
heavens  1  earth  yield  me  roots.' 

Fear  and  piety, 
Reli^on  to  QiB  goda,  peace,  jiutice,  trutb. 
Domestic  awe,  night-reat,  and  neighbourhood 
Inatnictiona  ;  mannera,  mysteries,  and  tnule ; 
D^rees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws, 

"  All  and  everything,  this  wondrous  man  .talks 
as  feoiiliarly  about  '  as  maids  of  thirteen  do  of 
puppy  dogs.'  Come,  another  cup  of  wine," 
continued  the  lively  Doctor. 

Do  me  right. 

And  dub  me  knight 
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" Is't  not  SO?  Why  then,  say  an  old  man  can 
do  something.  Clear  all  away/'  he  called  to 
his  footman,  and  take  thy  &ce  hence,  servant, 
monster.  And  now,  Mr.  Blount,  let's  have 
your  opinion  of  that  port.  By  the  mass,  well 
crack  a  quart  together.     Ha !" 

"Bel  to  bring  in  coffee  and  cigars  now, 
Zur,  or.  wait  till  you  blows  up,"  said  the  serving- 
man,  opening  the  door,  and  putting  his  round 
perspiring  head  into  the  roonu 

"When  I  sound  upon  the  pipe,  dolt,"  said 
the  Doctor ;  ^*  and  d'ye  hear,  let  in  the  dogs, 
Blanch,  Tray,  and  Sweetheart,  and  shut  your- 
self out." 

The  old  gentleman's  bottle  of  port  was 
eaDodlent;  when  we  had  finished  it,  he  called 
for  coffee  and  cigars,  and  returned  to  his  favourite 
salgect,  Shakspere.  For  no  other  author,  Mr. 
Blount,"  said  he,  ^^  does  one  feel  the  inadequacy 
of  language  to  find  sufficient  praise.  I  laud 
him  ^with  a  powerless  tongue;'  but  with  a 
heart  filled  with  unstained  love ;  for  what,  Sir, 
caa  we  say  of  one  so  wondrous,  that  no  tongue 
but  his  own,  no  language  but  his  own,  can 
describe  him? — 
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Hear  him  but  reaaon  on  divinitx. 

And  ftll-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish. 

You  would  desire  the  Bard  were  made  a  prelate : 

Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  affairs. 

You  would  say,  it  hath  been  all  in  all  his  study  : 

list  bis  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 

A  fearful  battle,  rendered  you  in  music  ; 

Turn  bim  to  any  cause  of  policy. 

The  Gordian  knot  of  it  be  will  unloose. 

Familiar  as  bis  garter.     When  be  speaks. 

The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still ; 

And  the  mute  wonder  turketh  in  men's  ears. 

To  steal  his  sweet  and  honied  sentences. 

The  Doctor  was  now  feirly  mounted  upon 
his  Pegasus,  his  hobby ;  next  to  pottering  about 
his  &rm,  he  loved  to  descant  upon  and  talk 
scholarly  and  wisely  of  his  favourite,  Shak- 
spere. 

"He  is  a  Prometheus,  Sir,"  he  continued, 
"  as  some  one  somewhere  says.  He  not  only 
forms  men,  and  in  half  a  line  shews  us  their 
dispositions,  faults,  virtues,  nay,  the  very  oddities 
of  their  manners ;  in  fact,  brings  us  as  intimately 
acquainted,  as  though  we  had  been  familiar  with 
them  '  from  fourteen  to  fourscore,  and  upwards ;' 
md  which  I  will  maintun  no  other  authra"  has 
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effected,  or  could  accomplish,  in  twenty  set 
speeches ;  but  he  calls  up  the  mighty  dead,  ex- 
hibits before  us  the  midnight  ghost  of  Danish 
ground,  peoples  the  air  with  spirits,  and  makes 
the  gentle  sea  breeze  of  a  lovdy  and  enchanted 
island  steal  over  our  ears,  and  fan.  us  with  the 
almost  inaudible  melody  of  unearthly  music. 
He  briDgs  us  again,  in  a  single  line,  upon  the 
comfortless  and  trackless  wastes  of  Scotland, 
making  the  bleak  winds  kiss  our  cheek,  as  we 
march  towards  Fores ;  intercepts  us  with  his  un- 
hallowed witthes,  and  their  infernal  mysteries ; 
and  all  these  creatures  of  his  imagination  pos- 
sess a  truth  and  consistency,  that  we  are 
oonvboed,  had  th«%  been  really  such  beings, 
uid  monsters,  and  spirits,  they  would  have  so 
spoken,  and  so  conducted  themselves.  Then, 
for  matters  connected  with  these  latter  timee, 
for  once  I  agree  with  one  of  his  commentators, 
that  if,  instead  of  bothering  and  puzzling  their 
brains  with  politics,  reading  debates  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  or  studying  Burke  or 
Tom  Payne,  men  would  content  themselves 
with  Coriolanus ; — ^there  will  they  find  a  whole 
Ubrary  of  political  common-places." 
"  You  have  doubtless  seen,"  I  said,   "  most 
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of  the    great   actors   of  your  time,  Dr.   Mis- 
aubio  ?" 

"  There  you  are  wrong  in  your  suppomtion/ 
he  re|died.  "  I  never  was  fond  of  '  sitting  at  i 
play.'  Nay  more,  I  never  was  at  above  thret 
plays  in  my  life ;  and  for  this  reason, — I  one* 
went  to  see  Macbeth.  It  was  the  first  play  1 
had  ever  witnessed ; — need  I  say  I  was  utterli 
disgusted.  I  went.  Sir,  to  observe,  and  actuaD; 
expecting  to  see,  a  [>oor  spindle-shank'd  an( 
macerated  actor  look  like  the  man  who  had  en 
countered  the  weird  sisters.  I  forgot  I  wa 
going  to  Covent  Garden,  and  actually  expecte< 
to  see  the  heath  at  Fores.  After  this,  I  resolvec 
never  again  to  see  a  play ;  at  least,  never  to  wit 
ness  the  performance,  so  called,  of  one  of  Shaks 
pere's  plays.  I  was,  however,  beguiled  i^ain,  aiw 
went  to  see  'As  you  like  it.'  Oh,  Sir,  '  foi 
Shakspere's  sake,'  never  put  yourself  in  a  ^ 
tuation  to  have  your  imi^ings  on  the  know 
ledge  and  perusal  of  that  play,  destroyed.  Nevei 
disenchant  the  forest  of  ArdenI  No,  Mr 
Blount,  I  have  no  objection  to  F^di  picking 
pockets  in  the  'Beggar's  Opera;'  but  I  hopi 
never  to  see  the  weird  sisters, — those  '  secret 
black,   and  midnight    hags,*  whose   very  lirsl 
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enoounter  with  Macbeth  speQ-bound  him  and 
swayed  his  destiny,  represented  by  two  or  three 
iO-kx)kmg  scene-shifters,  wretchedly  ill  furnished 
with  red  rags,  shreds  and  patches,  and  as  many 
staUe-brooms  to  horse  upon.  I  have  no  dislike 
to  theatrical  representation  in  general,  and  can 
see  the  productions  of  other  authors  with  plear 
sure; — ^nay,  I  have  been  greatly  amused  by 
witnessing  those  poor  devil  performances  at  our 
country  fairs.  I  saw  'Virginius'  at  our  fair 
here,  a  couple  of  months  back;  nay,  Appius 
Claudius  dined  with  me  in  this  very  apartment, 
and  died  in  the  room  above  stairs." 
"  Indeed !"  said  I :  "  that  was  singular." 
"  You  must  know.  Sir,"  continued  the  Doc- 
tor, "that  one  of  these  booths  was  a  penny 
theatre;  and  I  was  especially  struck  with  the 
utter  misery  of  the  whole  company,  as  they 
played  their  parts  upon  the  platform,  in  order 
to  beguile  the  audience  into  their  tent.  I  could 
have  advised  them  to  turn  melancholy  forth  to 
funerals ;  but  I  saw  they  lacked  not  only  the 
attributes  of  actors,  but  were  many  days  in 
arrear  of  a  meal;  they  lack'd  the  vis  vita. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  mirthless  than 
the  sickly  smiles  of  Monsieur  Merryman,  and 
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the  want  of  alacrity  of  the  harlequin.  Wonder- 
ing at  these  '  ftint  stars,'  I  entered  and  witnessed 
the  performance.  Appius  Claudius  was  per- 
t'onned  by  the  prindpal  tragedian.  This  RomEu 
worea  garb  quite  difierent  from  what  we  have 
been  used  to  see,  or  hear  of,  as  the  costume  ol 
tlie  descendants  or  countr^'men  of  Romulus  and 
Remus.  He  was  dressed  in  a  ploughmao'e 
Sunday  waistcoat,  (none  of  the  newest  oi 
<:ieaoeflt),  a  world  too  wide  for  his  emadated 
body.  On  his  postique  parts  he  wore  the 
cast-off  knee  breeches  of  a  footmaD,  and 
his  toes  were  visible  through  his  wdl-worr 
])uiDp8.  He  had  but  one  eye,  the  socket  ol 
the  other  bemg  scantfly  covered  by  a  fen 
strag^ing  hairs,  combed  down  from  his  wig. 
Tlie  wig  itself  was  a  study  for  an  artist 
if,  indeed,  it  was  a  wig,  for  in  appearance  ll 
much  ouwe  resemUed  the  corner  torn  fron: 
:i  well-trodden  duor-mat.  Appius  Claudiiu 
was  certainly  dyii^,  and  I  saw  it.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Mr  was  over.  Whilst  the  com- 
l>imy  of  the  caravan  made  their  prepaiatm) 
arrangements  for  their  march,  I  fell  in  with  then 
i;n  the  common,  and  was  asked  to  step  inU 
their  booth,  and  look  on  the  prindpal  performer 
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who  was  suffering  from  the  previous  day's 
exertion.  In  Appius  Claudius  I  found  one  whom 
I  had  formerly  known  weU,  and  s^ed  with  in 
foreign  lands.  He  had  been  promoted  in  a 
regiment  of  the  line  for  merit ;  and  had  risen 
from  the  ranks  to  an  ens^cy.  Yes,  Sir,  he 
was  one  of  those  instances,  showing  how  seldom 
promotion  of  this  sort,  to  the  rank  of  a  com- 
missioned officer,  is  of  real  benefit  to  the  indi- 
vidual soldier  in  our  service.  Appius  Claudius 
was  a  brave  man,  (we'll  still  call  him  by  his 
Roman  name,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Blount), — ^and 
till  he  became  serjeant-major  had  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  credit  and  renown,  that  no 
man  in  the  service  was  better  thought  of.  But 
when  he  once  attained  the  '  topmost  round  of 
,  Fortune's  ladder,'  he  began  to  scorn  '  the  base 
degrees  by  which  he  did  ascend.'  It  is  strange, 
hut  not  singular  in  such  cases,  that  Appms 
Claudius,  like  his  namesake,  was  a  tyrant  to, 
and  an  oppressor  of  those  beneath  him,  and 
arrogant  and  unbearable  to  the  officers  with 
whom  he  had  been  promoted.  I  was  in 
that  dreadful  retreat  to  Corunna  with  him. 
We  both  served  in  the  same  regiment ; 
that  raiment  in  which  he  before  had  '  trailed 
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the  puissant  pike.'  A  better  soldier  in  battle  or 
in  hardship  never  stepped ;  but  in  quarters  be 
was  not  endurable;  and  ultimately  lost  his 
commission.  He  turned  duellist,  Sir,  and  be- 
came a  perfect  nuisance  in  the  corps.  Not  only 
was  he  pugnadous  himself,  but  the  cause  of 
serious  disturbance  and  eternal  quarrel  amongst 
others.  When  I  tell  you  that  in  several  of  these 
encounters,  the  wife  of  Claudius  was  the  acting 
md  exciting  cause,  you  will  concave,  Sir,  that 
lady  to  have  been  as  lovely  as  the  virgin  for 
whose  possession  the  Roman  Appius  went  sudi 
unwarrantable  lengths. 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  I. 

"  Sir,  'twas  no  such  thing;  for  the  spouse  of 
our  Appius  was  nearly  as  hideous  as  that 
Asturian  wench  of  Cervantes,  who  distilled 
venniUion  with  one  eye,  and  brimstone  with 
the  other.  She  bad  bees  promoted  tc^ther 
with  her  husband ;  he  haying  married  her  at 
Portsmouth,  when  a  private,  and  afironted  the 
whole  grenadier  company  by  such  appropria- 
tion and  monopoly.  The  station  she  attained 
to  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  fill  with  pro- 
priety, and  consequently  the  htisband  was 
eternally  embroiled.      She  was   '  an  At^  stir- 
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ring  him  to  blood  and  strife;'  and  her  chil- 
dren being  brought  up  in  the  style  which 
you  may  observe  characterizing  the  ofispring  of 
some  squalid  artificer  of  a  manufacturing  town, 
were  objects  of  abhorrence  to  the  whole  barrack: 
One  eternal  cause  of  complaint  against  the  wife 
of  Claudius  was,  that  continuing  to  practise, 
as  heretofore,  the  art  of  purifying  her  husband's, 
her  own,  and  her  children's  apparel,  this  fair 
hlanckisseuse  would  (despite  the  order  of  the  com- 
manding officer)  hang  the  various  articles  of 
male  and  female  apparel,  in  the  passages  of  the 
barracks  near  her  rooms.  These  things,  there- 
fore, which,  in  the  time  of  service,  were  some- 
times omitted  to  be  noticed  or  rectified,  became 
crymg  nuisances  in  decent  quarters ;  and  at  length 
so  thoroughly  embroiled  her  husband,  that  he 
deservedly  lost  his  commission.  Our  indulgent 
Commander-in-Chief  permitted  him,  however,  to 
sdl  out,  and  with  this  money  he  entered  into  the 
publican  business.  Twas  a  life  more  suited  to 
his  taste ;  and  for  a  .time  he  wielded  the  spiggot 
with  success.  His  wife,  however,  drank  up  all 
the  spirits,  liquors  and  profits :  so  to  drown  re- 
flection, he  took  to  drinking  himself,  until  at 
last,  he  came  to  the  situation  in  which  I  foimd 
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him.  In  fiue,  I  took  compassion  on  my  some- 
time  companion  in  arms,  whom  I  should  never 
have  reco^ised  in  the  wreck  before  me,  had 
he  not  made  himself  known,  and  I  had  him 
conveyed  to  my  house  here.  I  also  did  what  I 
could  for  the  dramatis  persona  of  the  "  wa^on 
of  the  company  of  death."  He  raOied,  for  a 
few  days,  under  my  care,  but  at  last  sank  like 
one  of  the  flickering  footlights  of  his  own 
theatre.  And  now,  Mr.  Blount,  govern  me  the 
vantages  of  the  pipe  before  you,  and  sound  out 
that  we  are  ready  for  tea,  since  I  perceive  your 
chalice  has  been  unfilled  the  whole  time  I  have 
been  telling  this  long-winded  story." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Be^votio. — By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capulets. 

Mercutio. — By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 

T)flHilt. — Gpntlemen,  good  den ;    a  word  with  one  of 

you. 

Mercutio. — And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us  ?    Cou- 
plet it  with  something ;  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

SBAKSPBRB. 

The  flourish  I  gave  upon  the  instrument  was 
answered  by  a  reveille  upon  the  street-door. 
The  old  gentleman  started,  turned  his  head,  and 
set  his  wine*-glass  upon  the  table,  whilst  the 
olive  which  he  was  about  to  wash  down  with  it, 
stuck  in  his  throat  like  the  '  amen'  of  his  fa- 
vourite Thane. 

'*I11  not  be  interrupted  to-night/'  said  he, 
sharply.  "I'll  not  be  molested  in  my  retire- 
ment,— in  the  lovelinesss  of  my  private  life, — 
in  my  otium  cum  dignUate :  no ;  not   if  the 
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Mayor  of  Grimsby  be  taken  ill.  Oh !  if  thai 
Yorkshire  Tyke  dare  to  say  I  am  accessible,  11 
have  his  stupid  brains  beaten  out  with  billets." 

The  serving-man,  however,  seemed  either  no 
to  stand  in  proper  awe  of  his  master,  or  the  new 
comer  was  not  to  be  denied ;  for,  after  a  ccnsi 
derable  altercation  without,  he  entered  the  room 
and  announced  that  some  one  wanted  to  se 
"  At  Doctor,  oh  dear,  be  was  sure  on't !" 

"  You  caitiff,  how  came  you  to  say  I  was  a 
home,"  croaked  his  master. 

"  A'  know'd  a'  was  at  whoam,  a'  said ;"  re 
turned  the  serving-man. 

"What  kind  of  a  thing  is  it?"  inquired  th< 
suffering  Esculapius. 

"  Why  ! — why  1 — ^why  1 — it's  a  mon." 

"  It's  a  man,  is  it  ?"  said  the  Doctor,  with  thi 
calomess  of  concentrated  rage.  "  A  south  fbf 
rot  ye !  What  manner  of  man,  servant 
monster  ?" 

"  Why,  why,  I  told  'e  it  was  a  mon.  Oh  dear 
I'm  sure  I  did,"  returned  the  irritable  foot 
man. 

"What  height.  Chops?"  said  bis  master 
setting  his  teeth  in  rage. 
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"  Why  ! — ^why — a  tall  thin  mon,  about 
tleigfat  of  that  chop  there,  or  mayhap  bigger," 
answered  the  servant,  pointing  to  me. 

"  What  face,  dolt  ?"  asked  the  other. 

"Why !  why  ! — a  feace  like  his'n  too, "  re- 
turned the  servant,  "  only  he  have  a  gotten  as 
mndi  hair  under  his  nose  as  above  it.  Ha !  ha ! 
—oh  dear,  Fm  sure  on't." 

"  What  kind  of  eyes,  thou  clay-brained  guts  ?" 
said  the  Doctor. 

"  Why,  he  squints*'  returned  his  man,  "  like  a 
pictore;    always   seems  a  looking  at  yer,  and 


never  is." 


''What  has  he  on  his  head,  thou  knotty- 
pated  fool  ?" 

"Why,  his  hat,  to  be  sure,"  answered  the 
num,  sharply.  **  Now,  don't'e  call  I  such  dread- 
M  names,  Zur,  doan't." 

"Round  his  neck?"  continued  the  Doctor, 
qtiiddy. 

"  A  black  shiny  handkerchief." 

"  On  his  legs  ?"  said  the  Doctor,  rising  from 
Wsseat. 

"Why, — ^why,  I  can't  tell  every  thing  the 
Dion  have  a  gotten.  Mayhap  it's  boots,  may- 
^  if 8  shoes.'* 
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With  Tarquin  strides,  and  bent  neariy  double 
did  Doctor  Machaon  Misaubin  make  the  halj 
uirc]e  of  bis  dining-table,  and  approaching  oc 
tiptoe  the  closed  door,  applied  his  eye  to  tht 
keyhole,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  this  pest  ant 
disturber  of  his  comfort. 

"  Son  of  Atropos  <  I  know  thee  now,"  sail 
lie,  tis  be  drew  himself  up.  from  his  douUed-u[ 
position,  and  came  to  the  right  about,  like  : 
soldier  upon  parade.  "  lliis  is  what  I  expected 
but  it  hath  come  upon  us  somewhat  of  th< 
soonest.  Mr.  Blount,  there  is  a  hero  yonder 
The  man  I  know,  and  from  the  tale  you  havi 
told  me  thb  momiog,  I  suspect  his  errand.  1 
sliall  not  be  called  out  to-night ; — Heaven  senc 
the  same  tuck  to  you !  '  The  day  is  hot,  th< 
Capulets  abroad.'  This  visitor,  and  who  . 
expected  was  some  one  of  my  tedious  villagi 
patients,  is  the  intimate  of  my  Lord  Harden 
brass,  a  man  with  whom  I  am  myself  not  oi 
good  terms.  His  visit  here  must  therefore  bi 
to  you.  You,  Sir  Fieri  Facias,"  said  he  to  hi: 
serv'ant ;  "  what  made  you  say  the  gentlemai 
without  there  asked  for  me,  when  he  inquired  foi 
Mr.  Blount?" 

"Why, — why,  I  said  nothing  o'  th'  sort,"  re- 
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turned  Elliot.  "  He  told  I  he  know'd  you  were 
at  hoame,  and  that  he  wanted  to  see  Muster 
Ratcliffe  Bloimt ;  and  told  I  to  give  un  his 
ticket.    There  a'be/'  he  said,  producing  a  card. 

^  Hand  it  here,  you  rustic  mountaineer/'  said 
his  incensed  master.  "  This  is  the  way  you 
always  behave."  • 

The  Doctor  snatched  the  card,  glanced  at  it, 
and  handed  it  to  me. 

"Show  the  gentleman  in  here,  sirrah,"  he 
said.  ''We  are  not  obliged  to  suspect  his 
errand,  Mr.  Blount." 

The  Doctor  was  indeed  like  the  old  war- 
horse.  He  sniffed  the  encounter,  and  he  longed 
to  be  mixed  up  in  it ;  moreover,  he  mistrusted 
my  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  wished  to 
be  at  my  elbow,  in  case  the  matter  was  serious, 
as  he  suspected. 

The  stranger  entered  the  room,  a  taQ  gentle- 
manly looking  person.  He  was  evidently  a 
military  man,  as  his  card  had  announced,  and  it 
was  as  easy  to  perceive,  at  a  glance,  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  cavalry.  The  various  branches  of 
the  service,  to  which  men  belong,  are  as  easy  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  initiated,  as  the  fact  of  their 
being  of  the  same  profession.     For  instance,  an 
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officer  of  marmes  is  to  be  distinguished  6fo 
line's-man  in  mufti,  as  easily  as  a  line's- 
from  a  fooUguardsman.  The  lancer,  I  think, 
even  also  be  distinguished  from  the  hussar, 
the  hussar  from  the  heavy  dn^oon,  aod 
heavy  dragoon  frum  the  life-guardsman ;  the 
not  ftt)m  any  superiority  in  any  one  regin 
for  all  are  good  alike,  and  unlike  all  other 
diers  of  all  other  countries. 

Our  visitor,  in  style  and  manner,  was 
dently  an  officer  of  cavalry ;  and,  as  his 
announced  him,  be  was  Major  Belcour  of  tbi 
Hussars.  He  wore  tremendous  mousta 
upon  his  upper  lip,  and  the  spurs  upon  his  t 
clattered  as  he  strode  into  the  room.  He 
upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  broad  at 
shoulders,  and  wasp-like  at  the  waist.  His  d 
was  the  pWnest  of  the  plain,  being  a  brown  al 
noon  coat,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  and  v 
dark  trowsers; — ^not  a  particle  of  linen 
visible,  except  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
wristband  of  his  shirt.  In  feature  he  was 
tremely  handsome  ;  and  (but  that  he  earned 
his  look  an  air  of  the  most  assured  superio; 
and  hauteur),  he  might  have  been  called  exce 
ingly   agreeable   and    pleaMng   at    first  sig 
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There  was  notiung  of  the  military  fop  about 
him,  as  might  have  been  observed  in  a  cavalry 
officer  of  Austria,  Prussia,  or  France ;  but  he 
showed,  as  indeed  all  high-bred  military  men  in 
the  British  army  invariably  do,  that  in  getting 
out  of  harness,  he  had  entirely  divested  himself 
of  the  barrack,  the  guard-room,  and  the  parade ; 
and  that  although  taujours  soldat^  he  was 
yet  able  to  be  the  private  gentleman  at  any 
time. 

I  rose  to  receive  him.  The  Doctor,  however, 
sat  still  in  his  chair,  returned  his  bow  haughtily, 
and  desired  him  to  be  seated.  The  Major  de- 
clined sittting  down,  and  immediately  entered 
upon  his  business. 

''  I  am  here,  Mr.  Bloimt,"  said  he,  addressing 
me, ''  for  I  believe  I  am  speaking  to  Mr.  Rat- 
diflTe  Blount,  of  Whamdiflfe  Grange  ?" 

"You  are  quite  right.  Sir,"  I  answered; 
"Blount  is  my  name,  the  Grange  my  resi- 
dence." 

"I  am  here,  then,  Mr.  Blount,"  resumed 
Major  Belcour,  "on  an  unpleasant  business, 
^vfaich  we  had  better  discuss,  perhaps,  in  private. 
Dr.  Misaubin  will  favour  us  by  permitting  me 
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to' hold  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  yoi 
alone." 

"  By  all  means,  genttemen,"  sfud  the  Doctor 
"  make  what  use  you  please  of  my  poor  dweQ 
ii^.  Hpe  aU  hands,  Mr.  Blount,  for  m; 
scoundrel  to  take  candles  into  the  drawing 
room." 

I  thought  I  could  perceive,  by  the  old  gen 
tleman's  manner,  that  he  was  disappointed. 

"  This  gentleman.  Major  Belcour,"  I  ob 
served,  "  is  my  excellent  and  valued  friend 
Whatever  business  you  may  have  to  treat  o 
may  be  freely  discussed  in  his  presence,  as  I 
indeed,  have  no  secrets  with  which  he  has  no 
been  made  acquainted." 

"  In  that  case,  Sir,"  sidd  the  Major,  sitting 
down,  "  I  conceive  he  is  your  friend  in  thi: 
matter.  I  come  here,  on  the  part  of  Lore 
Hardenbrass,  and  doubt  not  that  you  have  been 
for  some  time,  in  expectation  of  such  a  communi- 
cation. If  I  am  to  understand  Dr.  Misaubin  i: 
to  be  your  friend  on  this  occasion,  I  can  have 
no  possible  objection  to  his  presence." 

I  was  not  prepared  to  say  so  much  as  that, 
:is  I  had  never  thought  upon  the  subject,  bul 
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the  Doctor  struck  in  to  my  assistance ; — *'  I  am 
quite  at  Mr.  Blount's  service,  Major/'  said  he^ 
""dther  as  fiiend  or  physician.  If  the  young 
g^tleman  wiU  appoint  me  his  adviser,  I'Q  not 
baulk  him.  So  now,  out  with  your  news,  and 
let's  have  this  horrid  mystery  and  terrible 
grievance." 

The  Major  gave  an  angry  glance  at  him,  as 
much  as  to  say — ^*  I  know  you  for  a  trouble- 
some customer,  of  old ;"  and  proceeded  with  his 
embassy. 

^  By  deare  of  Lord  Hardenbrass,  then,"  said 
he,  *'I  have  to  request  the  favour  of  your 
infidrming  me  (in  the  first  instance),  whether 
this  document  is  acknowledged  by  you  as  your 
composition  and  handwriting  ?" 

In  saying  this,  he  handed  me  a  well-filled 
sheet  of  writing  paper,  gilt-edged,  and  lettered, 
in  ^andng  at  which  I  found  these  words,  by 
way  of  a  commencement : — 

You  deep, — and  o'er  your  slumbers  light. 

May  happy  visions  play ; 
And  people  thy  soft  dreams  at  night. 

With  all  the  joys  of  day. 

It  waSy  indeed,  the  copy  of  my  eternal  sere- 

VOL.  I.  o 
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nade,  which  I  bad  written  out,  and  IcA  for  Mis 
Villeroy  that  morning.  I  &ocy  I  must  hav 
looked,  as  I  felt,  an  ^[regious  ass. 

"  You  are,  of  course,"  continued  the  Majoi 
"  aware  of  the  consequence  of  addressing  sue! 
stanzas,  as  the  one  you  hold  in  your  hand,  to  th 
affianced  bride  of  my  friend.  He  has,  therefon 
de^red  me  to  inform  you,  that  you  must  eithe 
discontinue  your  attentions  In  that  quarto',  o 
accept  the  alternative." 

"  My  life  as  soon  1"  I  returned.  "  Thes 
verses  are  mine  ; — except  from  their  unwortbi 
ness,  I  glory  in  having  written  diem ;  andunles 
desired  by  the  lady  herself  not  to  do  so,  I  wil 
write  a  sonnet  whenever  the  Muses  wiU  favou 
me  with  their  assistance." 

"  I  also  win  rhyme  you  so,"  sdd  the  Doctor 
rubbing  his  hands  with  glee ;  "  eight  years  toge 
ther,  dimier  and  supper,  and  sleeping  hour 
excepted. — Pshal  Major  Beloour,  you  don': 
mean  to  say  that  you  have  ptud  us  a  vi^t  thu 
eveiui^,  to  tell  this  youi^  gentleman  here,  mj 
friend,  that  he  is  not  to  profit  by  the  gift  of  thi 
Gods,  (in  making  him  poetical),  unless  you  ani 
Lord  Huilenbrass  choose  to  allow  it  ?" 

*'I  mean  to  say.  Sir,"  returned  the  Major 
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drfly,  ^'  that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
Mr.  Blount  has  no  right  and  title,  to  address 
such  verse  as  this  to  the  young  lady  in  question. 
I  mean  to  say,  Sir,  that  having  acknowledged 
to  me  what  he  has  just  now  done,  I  request  he 
win  state  whether  or  not  I  am  correct  in  sup- 
posing you  are  the  fiiend  he  wishes  to  act  for 
him  in  this  impleasant  affair,  as  Lord  Harden- 
brass  is  obliged  to  return  to  his  regiment  forth^ 
with,  having  left  it  without  leave,  the  moment 
he  was  informed  what  was  doing  in  his  absence 
here." 

"  You  mean  to  say,"  ssdd  the  Doctor,  " '  be- 
cause thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more 
cakes  and  ale  ?'  Well  try  that  question.  Major ; 
and  although  I  deny  the  right  of  your  principal 
to  call  out  a  gentleman  upon  these  grounds,  I 
have  not  served  so  long  in  the  British  army 
without  knowing,  that  when  a  man  is  called 
out,  he  must  go.     Ergo,  the  sooner  the  better." 

The  old  gentleman  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
taking  my  arm,  led  me  to  the  other  end  of  the 
rooHL — ^'•This  is  an  ugly  business,""  said'  he, 
"  youH  be  shot  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Sup- 
posing, firom  your  account  this  morning,  that 
you  have  no  acquaintance  sufficiency  experienced, 
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I  have  volunjeered  to  be  your  friend.  Lord 
Hardtobrass  is  a  duellist,  a  duellist,  Sir,  'a 
gentleoian  of  the  first  house,'  ah, '  the  inunortal 
passado,  the  punto  reversol  the 'hay!'  He's  a 
crack  shot,  Mr.  Blount,  do  you  know  anything 
of  pistolling  ?" 

"  Not  much,"  said  I,  "  I  never  practised  ; 
but  I  can  bring  down  a  buck  with  a  rifle 
ban." 

"  And  Wat  Tyler's  mark,  too,  as  Lodtsly  hath 
it ;  I'm  glad  you  have  not  practised.  We're 
in  the  hands  of  Heaven,  whether  we  are  fight- 
ing the  enemy,  or  perpetrating  the  duello.  Bad 
as  such  transaction  may  be,  "ntAt/  acddU 
sine  ejus  permimone,"  as  the  school  book  saith. 
Leave  me  to  arrai^  matters  here.  Say  your 
prayers,  and  &reweU ;  you'll  sleep  here  to-night, 
and  I  shall  have  it  entered  upon  to-morrow 
morning,  if  the  arrangements  are  completed." 

I  squeezed  the  old  man's  hand,  for  this  piece 
of  kindness,  which  was,  indeed,  more  than 
one  in  a  hundred  at  his  time  of  life  would  have 
ofiFered,  and  left  him  to  confer  with  the  Major 
upon  the  subject.    . 

A  first  duel  is  a  somewhat  serious  business  to 
a  youngster,  let  him  have  as  much  nerve  as 
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most  men.  For,  aldiough}  unlike  Bob  Acres, 
we  may  fear  Utile  for  our  personal  safety,  the 
thought  of  going  out  quietly  to  execute,  or 
be  executed,  without  finding  in  the  heart  one 
partide  of  hatred,  enmity,  or  ill-feeling  towards 
our  opponent,  every  moment  increases  our  dis- 
like to  the  business  in  hand.  The  duello,  as  it 
was  even  a  few  short  years  ago  transacted, 
being  fought  with  the  weapon  of  our  ances- 
tws,  the  sword,  then  constantly  worn,  was  in 
many  cases  the  instant  righter  of  the  wrong; 
and  was,  perhaps,  a  much  more  pleasant  matter 
to  be  engaged  in ;  but  the  ceremony  of  being 
placed  at  stated  distance  to  shoot  vulgarly  at 
an  antagonist  with  a  pistol,  appears  not  fit  for 
the  settlement  of  the  disputes  of  the  gentry  of 
Old  England,  and  only  suitable  to  bush  rangers 
and  savage  Indians.  "Ah,  the  immortal  passado, 
as  the  Doctor  had  it,  the  punto  reverse !  the 
hay !''  those  were  the  days. 

What  my  thoughts  were  on  this  occasion,  I 
do  not  now  remember.  I  did  not  care  much  as 
it  r^arded  myself;  but  still  saw  that  I  was 
fighting  under  every  disadvantage.  It  would  be 
highly  disastrous  for  me  to  kUl  my  antagonist ; 
whilst  I  had  reason  to  be  pretty  certain,  that 
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he  would  not  rest  satisfied,  till  he  had  iringa 
me  at  least — most  likely  indeed,  from  his  excel 
ience  at  his  weapon,  perforated  my  heart  o 
lungs ;  and  that,  as  Sir  BriOiaDt  Fashion  has  it 
would  be  a  scrape  indeed.  In  iact,  I  saw  ni 
agreeable  tenninatioD  to  the  afiair.  It  was  i 
fog  which  I  could  not  look  through,  therefon 
resolved  to  think  no  more  about  the  matter 
in  a  few  hours  more,  and  it  would  be  all  ove 
one  way  or  other.  In  one  thing  I  was  fortunate 
the  Doctor  was  a  knowing  hand,  and  I  consi 
dered  myself  extr^nely  happy  in  having  madi 
the  acquaintance  of  one  so  kind-hearted,  act 
^parently  so  bdd,  that  he  dared  in  every  thin^ 
to  act  exactly  as  he  thought  fit. 

The  Doctor,  indeed,  as  I  dare  say  the  reader  ha: 
by  this  time  discovered,  was  no  common  person 
He  was  a  man  whose  style  of  life  was  mucl 
cavilled  at  by  the  common  place.  Some  sai( 
he  was  an  infidel,  others  pronounced  bin 
vulgar  in  manner,  and  coarse  and  abrupt  ii 
conversation ;  and  except  by  the  few,  who  reaDj 
knew  his  sterUng  worth,  he  was  conadered  an 
ill-bred,  and  even  ill-tempered  fellow.  Mankind 
bave  indeed  been  forced  to  invent  a  kind  ol 
artificial  humanity,  whidi  is  what  we  express  by 
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the  word  good-breediag.   Few,  moreover,  except 
aax>iigst  the  higher  circles,  have  the  ^htest 
conoeptbn  ci  the  meaning  of  the  term.     With 
some  of  the  comity  fianilies,  therefore,  at  whose 
houses  the  old  gentleman  diose  to  visit,  he  was 
a  particular  favdurite;  but  amongst  the  lesser 
gentry,  and  the  small  fry  of  the  village,  he  was 
as  grea%  disliked.  Perhaps  no  man,  with  means 
so  small,  was  a  greater  friend  to  the  poor  around 
him.     He  would  at  any  time  ride  twenty  miles 
to  see  a  half-starved  beggar,  if  really  in  danger, 
in  {nieference  to  visiting  a  rich  patient  if  slightly 
unwell     Of  the  poor  also  he  always  refused  to 
take  any  recompense;  nay,  would  send  them 
dotfaing,   wine,   and  other  comforts,  from  his 
own  home ;  yet  strange  to  say,  even  amongst 
the  poor,  om*  doctor  was  not  always  a  favou- 
rite, and  well  did  he  know  he  was  not,  though 
it  never  made  him  alter  his  conduct  towards 
them.    The  poor,  he  told  me,  he  had  found 
proverbially  ungrateful.    Their  lot  was  a  sad  one, 
hard  toil  and  evil  communication  sowed  their 
dispositions,  and  hardened  their  hearts.     Any 
thing  beneath  the  grade  of  a  substantial  farmer 
was  sure  to  be  a  churl. 

'TwBs  strange,  'twas  pitiful,  but  'twas  true. 
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The  Doctor  was  in  reality  &  man  of  gres 
worth,  notwithstandmg  the  prejudice  against  him 
a  gentleman  by  birth,  true  to  religion,  and  tru 
to  honour ;  he  was  also  a  scholar,  and  a  soldier 
had  fought  xmd^  the  banners  of  the  Grei 
Duke,  had  been  severely  wounded  ki  the  he 
East ;  endured  fever  and  climate  m  the  suga 
Islands  of  the  West ;  gone  through  the  toil 
of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  ii^  fact,  had  endure 
difficulties  and  hardships  (which  would  hav 
broken  the  spirit  of  many  men),  not  odI 
with  fortitude,  but  with  mirth  and  goo 
humour. 

Leaving  the  old  gentleman's  house,  I  desire 
the  serving  man,  EUiot,  to  say  that  I  would  b 
in  waiting  at  the  village  inn.  There  in  the  littt 
sanded  parlour  I  had  the  day  before  dined  ii 
1  awEuted  him,  How  much  metfaought  hai 
happened  to  me  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  m 
existence ! 

I  seemed  to  have  suddenly  grown  old,  an< 
the  freshness  of  my  feeling  to  have  left  me 
But  the  other  day,  my  heart  was  buoyant  witi 
\igour,  undepressed  by  care,  and  every  seem 
gilded  with  pleasure  and  enjoyment  Thi 
sheep  bell  on  the  hills,    the  waterfall   in  tb< 
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valley,  the  distant  watch  dog,  the  cawing  of  the 
rookery — all  and  everything  was  r^arded  by  me 
with  delight  Now,  however,  I  seemed  no  longer 
to  find  pleasure  in  my  old,  or  look  forward  with 
satisfaction  or  hope  in  my  new  pursuits.  That 
most  &ntastic  of  passions,  which  some  one  ob- 
serves, can  never  be  fidly  felt  but  once  ; 
and  when  once  felt  can  never  be  forgotten, 
possessed  me  wholly,  and  somehow  or  other 
seemed  to  have  made  shipwreck  of  all  my 
enjoyment  of  life. 

Whilst  I  ruminated.  Doctor  Misaubin  ar- 
rived. "  Well,  Sir,"  said  I,  with  something  of 
the  tone  and  manner  of  a  man,  who  felt 
hiniself  rather  harshly  treated  by '  my  Lady 
Fortune,  "  how  have  you  arranged  this  meet- 
ing?" 

"  You  speak,"  returned  he,  **  like  one  writ  in 
sour  misfortune's  page,  and  indifferent  on  the 
flatter.  The  affair,  Mr.  Blount,  is  thus  far 
arranged.  I  have  fixed  to-morrow  morning 
at  ^  o'clock  for  the  time,  and  Fulbrook 
meadow  on  my  farm  for  the  place." 

"  Good,"  I  said,  "  be  it  so ;  and  now  let's  talk 
of  something  else."  After  we  had  spent  about 
an  hour  in  conversation,  we  returned  together 
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to  his  house ;  and  after  having  put  his  pistt^  in 
order,  shewed  me  their  make,  and  descanted  on 
their  virtues,  (it  being  then  late),  he  begged  of 
me  to  retire,  assuring  me  that  he  should  him- 
self remain  up  aO  night,  and  would  call  me 
before  daylight  in  the  morning. 


END   OF   VOL.   I. 
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Oh,  if  this  were  seen. 
The  happiest  yonth,— Tiewing  his  progress  through, 
VTbat  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  eosoe, — 
Would  shut  the  book,  aod  sit  him  down  siid  die. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

This  gentlemaiif 

My  very  friend,  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt 

In  my  behalf. 

8HAK8FBBB. 

I  THREW  myself  on  the  bed^  and  not- 
withstanding the  unpleasant  thoughts  which 
intruded  themselves,  soon  fell  into  a  deep  . 
slumber,  from  which  I  did  not  awake  until 
aroused  by  a  rap  at  my  chamber  door,  and  the 
entrance  of  my  host. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  I  have  allowed  you  to 
repose  tiU  the  last  moment ;  there  is  no  time  to 
spare.  *  The  early  village  cock  hath  thrice  done 
salutation  to  the  mom.' '' 
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I  jumped  out  of  bed  immediately,  thrust  my 
head  Into  the  wash-haod  basin,  made  a  hasty  toi- 
lette, and  we  sallied  forth  together. 

In  any  other  circumstances,  I  should  have 
felt  inclined  to  smile  at  our  present  equipage. 
Myself,  at  this  early  hour,  brushing  the  dew  from 
the  grass,  and  nolens  volens  without  a  particle 
of  ill-humour  or  hostile  feeling,  gofaig  out,  a 
complete  greenhorn,  to  fight  a  duel  with  a  prac- 
tised hand,  under  guidance  and  patronage  of  a 
village  Esculapius,  wba  looked  old  enough  to  be 
my  grandfather !  The  said  '  Great  Medicine' 
enveloped  in  an  old  military  cloak  of  Uue  doth, 
ornamented  with  what  bad  once  been  a  red  col- 
lar, arm-holes  having  been  cut  subsequent  to  its 
build,  for  the  purpose  of  riding  comfortably 
on  hcvseback  in  it ;  a  shocking  bad  fisraging 
cap  upon  his  head,  which,  being  pulled  don-n 
over  his  ears,  and  nearly  meeting  the  beforesaid 
stand-up  collar,  \e&  nothing  visible  of  the 
wearer's  features  hut  his  fiery  p)roboscis,  and  an 
occasional  sparkle  of  his  brilliant  eye.  Thus 
equipped,  then,  and  with  his  ptstol-case  under 
one  arm  and  his  gold-headed  cane  in  his  other 
hand,  the  worthy  Doctor  strode  forth,  and  I 
followed  him.     Determination  was  in  his  step 
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as  he  hurried  on,  and  in  his  own  mind  he 
doubtless  felt  that  he  was  doing  as  praiseworthy 
an  act  in  thus  accompanying  a  greenhorn  to 
the  field,  and  acting  as  guardian,  both  of  his 
haoovT  and  safety,  by  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  in  buffeting  about  the  world,  as  though 
he  had  been  .attending  a  sick  patient  gratis, 
refieving  a  lame  mendicant,  enduring  an  hour's 
inflictbn  of  the  village  parson's  saw,  or  indeed, 
doing  any  oth^  recognised  good  action. 

The  old  gentleman,  after  crossing  the  lawn, 
kt  himself  out  at  a  small  gate,  which  admitted 
him  firom  his  kitchen^garden  into  the  meadows 
leading  to  his  beloved  fann.  Even  under  present 
circumstances,  he  could  not  help  rapping  out 
sundry  deep-mouthed  curses  against  his  incorri- 
gible serving-man,  Elliot,  for  not  being  up,  and 
at  his  work  with  the  sun. 

We  crossed  the  meadow  adjoining,  and  en- 
tering a  plantation  of  firs,  proceeded  along  it,  till 
we  came  upon  the  farm. 

"  Heaven's  breath  smells  wooingly  here:  the 
air  is  delicate,"  said  the  Doctor,  stopping,  as  we 
reached  the  appointed  ground.  "  We  are,  you 
see,  the  first  a-field,  and  down  yonder  at  the  home- 
stead, where  you  hear  the  cock  crowing,  there  is  as 
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yet  DO  sigDS  of  the  business  of  life.  *  Man' 
o'er-laboured  sense  repairs  itsdf  by  rest.'  Thi 
is  our  ground,  and  right  glad  am  I  that  we  hav 
reached  it,  for  this  cloak  and  these  pistols  hav 
made  me  sweat  like  a  day-labourer.  Look  oul 
Mr.  Bloimt ! — pshaw  I  man,  not  in  the  directio 
we  have  just  come.  Look  towards  the  roa 
leading  to  Marston  Hall;  you've  looked  tha 
way  often  enough  before  to-day,  or  we  shouli 
scarcely  be  here  at  this  hour,  and  on  such  a: 
errand." 

Saying  this,  the  Doctor  put  down  his  pistol 
case  upon  the  grass,  and  quietly  seating  himsel 
upon  it,  took  out  his  dgar-case,  struck  a  light 
and  proceeded  to  ignite  his  Havannah. 

"  Oh  1  sfdace  of  the  wounded  heart !"  he  b^&D 
"  my  exceDent  cigar  I — 

Sublime  tobacco,  which  from  east  to  weat. 
Cheers  the  tar's  labour,  and  the  Turianan'a  rest.' 

Doubtless  he  would  have  treated  himself  and 
me  to  a  whole  litany  upon  his  ^vourite  weed, 
had  I  not  announced  that  our  opponents  were 
approaching;  and  accordingly  Lord  Hmden- 
brass,  and  his  friend  Major  Belcour,  having 
dismounted,  and  secured  their  horses,  quiddy 
joined  us. 
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A  belt  of  firs  hid  the  meadows  in  which  we 
were  fit)m  view  of  the  road,  so  that  the  ground 
WBs  well-chosen  in  all  respects. 

The  Doctor,  spectacles  on  nose,  was  busied 
in  taking  out  and  preparing  his  instruments,  as 
they  came  up.  Both  raised  their  hats,  and 
I  returned  their  salutation.  The  old  gentleman, 
however,  merdy  bending  his  head,  so  as  to  get  a 
^impse  at  them  over  his  glasses,  bade  them 
good  morning,  vdthout  discontinuing  his  em- 
ployment He  was,  perhaps,  as  good  a  specimen 
of  what  is  termed  *  a  cool  hand'  as  could  well  be 
met  with.  My  opponent's  second,  meanwhile, 
produced  and  made  ready  his  weapons,  and  we 
were  then,  without  further  drcumstance,  posted 
on  our  different  stations,  having  the  benefit  of 
the  usual  allowance  of  paces  between  us. 

Not  a  word,  meanwhile,  had  been  addressed 
by  Lord  Hardenbrass  either  to  myself  or  fiiend. 
He  was  apparently,  in  his  own  conceit,  too  great, 
and  too  much  injured,  to  honour  either  of  us  by 
giving  even  the  salutation  of  the  mom.  He 
spoke  a  word  or  two  to  his  second,  after  taking 
his  ground,  and  looked  me  steadily  in  the 
&ce. 
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"Keep  your  eye  firmly  fixed  upon  bim 
whispered  the  Doctor,  as  he  left  my  side. 

The  pistols  were  now  in  our  hands,  and  \ 
awaited  the  fflgnal.  It  was  quiddy  ^ven,  ai 
we  both  fired.  I  believe  I  owe  my  life  to  d 
second's  advice,  and  the  unfiinching  look  I  ke 
upon  my  adversary's  eye.  His  baD  passi 
through  my  neck-handkerchief,  and  slight 
wounded  my  neck,  whilst  mine  went  wide  of  ti 
mark. 

Major  Belcour  and  Dr.  Misaubia  immediate 
^proached.  The  former  was  desired  by  b 
priniupal,  to  ask  me  if  I  still  intended  to  pers 
vere  in  my  attentions  at  the  Hall.  I  denied  h 
right  to  propose  the  question. 

"  Give  me  the  other  pistol.  Major  Belcour. 
smd  his  Lordship,  "  tiie  afiair  must  go  on,  I  see. 

"  I  see  nothing  of  the  sort.  Major  Bdcour. 
said  the  Doctor.  "  I  conceive  Mr.  Blount  ht 
given  reasonable  satisfaction  here.  An  exdiang 
of  shots  is  all  that  was  necessary  in  such  a  caa 
The  field  is  as  open  {or  one  candidate  as  tb 
other.  The  affair,  my  Lord,  permit  me  to  sug 
gest,  with  all  deference,  is  now  entirely  out  c 
your  hands.    The  lady  herself  is  the  better  pQ 
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OB  to  engage  with,  whichever  of  the  swains  she 
nost  affects.  '  Utrum  horum  mavis  accipe,' 
s  we  used  to  say  at  Westminster." 

"  Your  ideas  upon  the  subject,"  returned  his 
jordship,  with  some  warmth,  "  are  as  imperti- 
lent  as  you  yourself  are  ungentlemanlike  in 
nentioning  the  lady,  as  you  have  this  moment 
lone ;  for  which  you  may  consider  yourself 
>roperly  chastised,  without  my  degrading  myself 
ly  the  infliction." 

"  Now,  the  red  pestilence  strike  thee  for  an 
Dordioate  ass  I"  said  the  old  gentleman,  in  vio- 
eat  rage.  "  By  Heaven  I  you  shall  answer 
hat  aflfront,  ere  you  leave  this  ground.  Major 
^ekebub,  your  principal  is  unsatisfied,  is  he  ?" 

"  He  is.  Sir,"  returned  the  Major,  haughtily. 

"  Take  your  weiqwu,  Mr.  Blount,"  said  the 
Victor,  stepping  to  me,  and  handing  the  pistol. 
'  I  will  indulge  '  this  courageous  captain  of 
nmpliments,'  for  once.  I  give  the  signal  this 
ime,  Major  Belcour.  Ready.  One,  two,  three," 
>houted  the  old  man,  without  stirring  a  foot 
Tom  my  side,  or  giving  his  brother  second  time 
■0  get  out  of  the  way  either. 

Although  this  was  not  quite  regular,  we 
}oth  obeyed  the'  signal,  fired,  and  again  were 
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both    unhurt.       Again    I  owed  the   Doctor 
life. 

"  Are  you  touched  this  time,"  said  he  to  mi 
"  Come,  it's  lucky  you  are  not." 

"His  Lordship  insists  upon  going  on,"  sai 
the  Major.     "  He  is  stiU  unsatisfied," 

"  Is  he.  Sir  ?"  returned  the  old  gentlemai 
proceeding  with  alacrity,  to  load  the  pisto. 
again.  "  Then,  well  may  I, — as  the  poor  Liei 
tenant  of  Sterne  has  it.  He  shall  be  indulge 
in  another  shot.  Major  Belcour,"  he  continue) 
soon  as  he  had  prepared  the  weapons ;  "  bi 
this  time,  if  he  shoot  at  all,  it  must  be  at  mi 
Sir.  I  will  not  permit  this  youth  here  to  I 
fired  at,  hke  a  pigeon,  for  his  peculiar  satis&( 
tion  any  longer.  Mr.  Blount,"  he  continuet 
turning  to  me,  "a  small  exchange  of  ci^Tlitit 
makes  life  pass  agreeably,  as  my  Lord  Ogli-b 
has  it.  Do  you  now  perform  that  office  fa 
me  which  I  have  just  done  for  you.  Mnjc 
Belcour,  I  expect  satisfaction  from  that  walkin] 
ferocity  there,  for  the  gratuitous  insult  he  ha 
just  conferred  upon  me.  I  will  not  permit  you 
prindpal  to  fire  another  shot  at  my  fricnc 
'  that's  the  humour  of  it,'  If  you  still  cootinu 
his  Lordship's  second  in  this  second  business 
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!ace  your  man.  Here  is  my  ground ;  I  stand 
;re  for  justice." 

l^e  Major  and  bis  friend  consulted  for  a  few 
inutes,  and  at  length  LordHardenbrass,  taking 
s  stand  wbere  he  bad  bdbre  fired  irom,  the 
xtor  remaining  upon  my  former  station,  we 
epped  aside,  ofttr  freeing  upon  the  signal, 
nich  the  Major  this  time  gave,  and  duel  num- 
:r  two  proceeded. 

Unh^)pily,  both  shots  took  effect,  and  quick 
most  as  the  reports  of  their  weapons,  both 
incipals  lay  sprawling  upon  the  greensward. 
gazed  for  an  instant  with  dismay  from  one 
the  other,  and  then  hastening  to  Dr.  Mis- 
bin,  knelt  down,  and  raised  him  in  a  sitting 
sture. 

"  My  excellent  young  friend,"  said  he,  with 
jiculty,  "  I  am  fairly  sped  this  bout.  I  have 
and  that  soundly  too." 

I  was  so  deadly  shocked  and  confounded  at 
is  catastrophe  and  misfortune  to  my  friend, 
la,  indeed,  I  had  b^an  to  love  with  almost 
iJ  affection,  that  I  could  scarcely  speak 
him ;  and  forgot,  for  the  moment,  tliat  there 
IS  another  sufferer  on  the  ground,  only  a  few 
ces  from  me. 
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"  Let  me  down  ag^,"  screamed  the  Doctor. 
"  For  Heaven's  sake,  lay  me  down  easily.  A 
curse  upon  the  man,  he  has  cut  me  in  half  1  '  Is 
he  gone,  and  hath  nothing,'  as  Mercutio  says. 
Oh,  bullets  and  triggers,  my  back  bone  is  broken 
in  twain  1"  The  pain  was  now  so  great,  that 
together  with  loss  of  blood,  he  fainted  in  my 
aims. 

"  Help,  Major  Belcour,  help,"  I  cried,  start- 
ing up,  and  running  to  him,  "  unless  we  get 
some  assistance  quickly,  I  fear  my  fiiend  will 
die,  if  he  is  not  already  gone." 

"  We  are  in  a  scrape  here,"  said  the  Major, 
who,  OD  one  knee,  was  supporting  Lord  Harden- 
brass. — My  friend  is  also,  I  fear,  mortally 
wounded.  Doctor  Misaubin  insisted  last  night, 
that  no  sui^eon  was  necessary  on  the  ground, 
as  he  himself  was  sufficnent  fijr  the  occasion ; 
doubtless,  little  suspecting,  that  by  becoming  a 
principal  himself,  he  would  leave  us  in  sudi  a 
dilemma  as  this." 

"  Do  me  the  favour  to  look  in  the  direction 
of  the  farm,  Emd  see  if  you  can  observe  any  of 
the  labourers  about  in  the  field." 

As  I  could  see  no  one  near,  he  advised  me  to 
run  immediately  to  the  farm-yard,  get  a 
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and  at  the  same  time  dispatch  a  messenger  for 
the  village  surgeon. 

Accordingly  I  flew  back  to  the  Doctor,  who 
I  perceived  was  now  recovering  from  his  swoon, 
lod  placing  his  old  cloak  under  his  head  by 
vay  of  pillow,  made  ofl^,  fast  as  I  could  run 
towards  the  form. 

I  flew  like  a  Pawnee  Indian  across  the  fields, 
making  hedge  and  ditch  in  my  prepress,  till  I 
■eached  the  form-yard.  With  one  bound  I 
rieared  the  palings,  and  was  seized  by  the 
Doctor's  mastiif,  which  happened  to  be  ken- 
lelled  just  on  the  spot  where.  I  alighted,  and 
it  required  all  my  efforts  to  prevent  him  from 
throttUng  me.  The  fellow  pistol  to  the  one 
*hich  Dr.  Misaubin  had  fired  with,  was  in 
my  hand,  which  I  was  unconsciotis  of,  until  I 
Found  myself  defending  my  life  with  it  against 
this  powerful  brute,  by  thrusting  the  barrel  into 
liU  jaws.  Despite  my  efforts,  however,  to  get 
Iree  from  bjm,  the  faithfiil  animal  held  me  fost, 
md  I  found  it  impossible .  to  extricate  myself 
»i^out  destroying  him. 

Cocking,  therefore,  the  pistol,  I  discharged  it 
iowa  his  savage  throat. 

The  noise  of  my  encounter  with  the  i 
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ainused  some  of  the  labourers  of  the  farm,  whi 
hastening  to  the  spot,  instantiy  surrounded  me 
Seeing  their  guardian  in  the  agonies  of  deatb 
and  a  man  armed  and  looking  wildly,  risioi 
conqueror  from  the  encounter,  they  made  at  m 
with  the  weapons  which  they  had  snatched  u] 
on  the  alarm,  and  I  found  myself  accordingly 
delivered  from  one  action  only  to  oommenc 
upon  another.  Assiultng  me  with  imprecatioo 
and  blows,  they  would  fain  hare  beaten  m 
to  the  earth  first,  and  then  inquired  into  th 
justice  of  such  measure,  after  I  was  unable  t 
e:cplain  the  cause  of  my  intru^on.  It  was  i 
vain  for  me  to  cry  out  to  them  to  dcsis^ 
They  out-tongued  my  complaints,  and  takin 
me  I  suppose,  for  a  burglar  or  a  mac 
man  just  esc^>ed  from  his  keepers,  with 
deadly  weapon  in  his  gripe,  they  seemed  detei 
mined  to  make  their  capture  in  the  safest  way  t 
themselves,  by  rendering  me  incapable  of  doin 
more  mischief.  Whilst  I  fought  an  uneqiu 
combat,  therefore,  and  was  upon  the  point  ( 
being  overpowered  by  these  rustic  barbarian: 
the  lailiff  of  the  Doctor's  viDa,  thrusting  his  re 
nightcap  from  the  window,  effected  a  oessatio 
in  the  efforts  of  his  ploughmen,  and  saved  m 
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&om  the  disgrace  of  being  vanquished  by  the 
cudgels  and  pitchforks  in  their  unknightly 
hands.  Quickly  exjdaining  to  the  farmer,  my 
reason  for  coming,  and  the  dangerous  situation 
of  his  mast«-,  after  despatching  a  messeng^ 
for  Dr.  Stirret,  we  procured  a  mattress  and 
blankets,  and  returned  as  £tst  as  we  could  to  the 
scene  of  the  unhappy  duel. 

We  found  matters  there  bad  enough.  The 
Doctor  was  as  severely  wounded  as  he  had  at 
first  proclaimed,  and  his  agony  was  so  great, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  succeeded  in 
placing  him  on  the  mattress  we  had  brought. 
Lord  Hardenbrass  was  also  apparently  mortally 
hurt.  The  ball  having  gone  through  his  stomach, 
his  second  feared  that  he  would  die  on  the 
ground.  With  some  trouble  we  mani^ed  to 
carry  my  poor  friend,  in  a  jaintly  state,  to  the 
farm-house.  Lord  Hardenbrass,  however,  re- 
fused to  be  conveyed  any  where  but  to  the 
Hafl.  "  I  will  perish,"  smd  he,  "  where  I  am. 
Major  Bdcour,  or  be  conveyed  to  Marston 
Hall  Tell  me  not.  Sir,"  he  continued,  "about 
assistance  sent  for  to  this  man's  farm.  If  I  am 
doomed  to  die  by  the  hand  of  a  village  apothe- 
caty,  methinks  the  disgrace  of  such  a  duel  is 
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quite  iofiictioQ  enough,  without  hreathing  mj 
last  breath  under  shelter  of  his  roof.  It  vai 
by  your  advice  I  consented  to  grant  this  peisot 
satisfaction,  and  behold  the  result." 

"  But,  my  dear  Lord,"  urged  the  Major 
"  consider,  it  is  merely  till  a  conveyance  can  In 
sent  for  you ;  and,  in  order  Uiat  your  wounc 
(which  I  trust  is  not  so  bad  as  you  think) 
may  be  looked  to  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  1 
ask  it." 

"  Major  Belcour,"  returned  the  wounded 
noble,  "  I  b^,  Sir,  you  will  not  further  iiritatc 
me  at  this  time.  Favour  me  by  dther  directing 
these  men  to  convey  me  to  Marston  Hall,  or  send 
one  of  them  off  speedily  for  a  carriage  from  the 
village  of  WoodviDe.  Cureed  misfortune,"  he 
continued,  "  to  be  thus  pinked  by  a  crack- 
brained  suigeon  of  a  country  tovra  !  I  could 
die,  Major,  with  perfect  satis&ction  to  myself, 
had  I  been  cut  down  by  the  commonest  trooper 
in  the  field  ;  but  to  be  thus  brought  low  by 
an  itinerant  (quacksalver  1  Oh,  it's  too  ridico- 
tous.  It  really  almost  makes  me  laugh  to  think 
of." 

So  saying,  the  noble  Lord  fell  back  into  the 
arms  of  his  second,  in  a  violent  fit  of  hysterical 
laughter,  and  feinted. 
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Oh,  Romeo,  Romeo,  bnve  Mercutio  'b  dead  ; 
That  gallant  apirit  hath  aspir'd  the  clouds. 


It  happened,  hickily,  that  a  post  chaise,  which 
Doctor  Misaubin  had  arranged  to  have  in  the 
road  that  morning  in  case  of  accident,  and 
which  he  had  ordered  from  ^e  Shin  of  Beef 
and  Gridiron  (as  if  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
him  on  a  vi^t  of  some  distance  to  a  patient),  at 
this  moment  hove  in  sight,  and  I  immediatdy 
informed  Major  Belcour  of  its  ^>proach.  We, 
therefore,  with  the  assistance  of  two  or  three 
of  the  gaping  and  alighted  bumpkins  aromid, 
carried  Lord  Hardenbrass  across  the  meadow 
into  the  road,  and  placing  him  in  it,  he  was 
supported  in  the  arms  of  his  second,  and  con- 
veyed gently  towards  the  Hall. 

As  for  me  I  felt,  as  usual,  the  chief  agitator 
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and  cause  of  this  misery  odA  bloodshed,  and  yet 
as  it  were,  quite  independent  of  it  all  M) 
best  friend,  who  had  apparently  sprung  up  ii 
the  last  few  hours,  as  adviser  and  guardian  U 
my  future  ill-omened  career,  was  hurt  almost 
to  death  in  my  cause,  and  my  foe  was  in  ai 
bad  a  condition.  It  was  do  piece  of  good  for 
tune,  I  considered,  that  the  bullet  of  my  antagO' 
nist  had  been  directed  from  my  own  heart  int( 
the  body  of  another ;  as  I  conceived  it  a  mosi 
unlucky  chance  which  had  hindered  the  missHt 
from  ending  the  career  of  one  so  apparently  use^ 
less  and  unlucky.  I,  the  exciting  cause,  and  bj 
whose  actions  these  disasters  had  come  about, 
forlorn  and  miserable,  seemed  to  have  no  mon 
to  do  with  them  now  all  had  happened,  than 
the  homed  beast  which  quietly  chewed  the  cud 
in  the  meadow  beside  me. 

It  was  no  little  aggravation  to  my  fedings, 
that  a  comparative  stranger  had  takea  my  quar- 
rel into  his  own  hands,  in  spite  of  all  my  ^orts 
to  persuade  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
its  active  part ;  and,  had  apparently  because  be 
had  advocated  my  cause,  been  shot  down  at  my 
feet,  the  moment  he  entered  upon  my  quairc-l. 
I  felt  that  I  was  a  culprit  without  crime,  a  feDuw 
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>y  the  hand  of  nature  quoted  and  signed  to  be 
infortunate  in  my  career,  and  shed  desolation 
pon  all  connected  with  me. 

As  I  was  left  alone  in  the  field,  I  walked  off 
a  the  ^m,  in  order  to  see  after  my  unfortunate 
riend,  whose  wound  I  dreaded  to  hear  a 
eport  of.  Farmer  Blackthome  had  ordered 
lim  to  be  placed  upon  his  own  bed ;  and  Doctor 
ititret  arriving  just  as  I  reached  the  cottage,  pre- 
ceded to  examine  his  hurt.  It  was  one  of 
hose  curious  perforations  which  sometimes  hap- 
len  in  gun-shot  wounds.  The  ball  had  entered 
he  right  side,  traversing  round  till  it  lodged 
apoa  the  sjrine.  The  torture  of  such  hurt  is 
^QetaQy  most  excrucnating,  and  the  screams 
of  the  sufferer  were  so  dreadfiil,  as  to  drive  me 
during  the  surgeon's  examination  ftom  the 
room.  Alas  1  I  cannot  bear  to  dwell  upon  the 
remembrance  of  my  poor  ftiend's  suffering  in 
■uy  cause ;  suffice  it,  that  from  the  time  of  the 
duel  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  I  never  left 
tiim. 

For  neariy  a  week  his  sufferings  were  dread- 
ful, and  the  cries  he  uttered,  day  and  night, 
still  ring  in  my  cars.  They  pierced  me  then 
like  daggers   driven  into  my  own  flesh;   and 
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frequently  in  the  dead  of  night  methinks  I  he 
them  reproaching  me,  as  it  were,  for  beic 
the  cause  of  so  good  a  man's  suflFcring  at 
death.  At  the  end  of  five  days  a  ce-ssatic 
of  pain  took  pkce,  and  I  consented  to  rdinquis! 
for  a  few  hours,  my  post  behind  his  pillo' 
thinking  he  was  about  to  recover.  Mortific 
tion,  however,  had  taken  place,  and  my  pcx 
friend  died,  when  I  imagined  all  my  care  Wi 
about  to  be  rewarded  with  success.  Both  himsf 
and  his  medical  friend,  knew  that  the  ccssatic 
of  suffering  was  but  a  short  prelude  to  tl 
ending  of  mortality. 

As  soon  as  he  began  to  feel  himself  sonn 
what  easier,  his  spirit  and  good  humour  rctumei 
and  during  the  night  he  called  me  to  him,  ar 
told  me  that  all  would  soon  be  over. 

"  Thou  art  a  good  youth,"  said  he.  "  I 
my  career  of  science,  I  have  been  uspmI  to  rej 
men  rapidly,  and  have  seldom  been  deccivei 
I  will  yield  to  no  man,  not  even  to  the  grei 
Gustavus,  the  Lion  of  the  North,  in  penetratir 
into  the  dispositions  of  mankind,  fr^^m  a  fi; 
hours'  acquaintance.  The  hurry  of  the  march,- 
the  toil  nf  the  war, — the  miserj'  of  the  liosptti 
— '  the  imminent  deadly  breach," — the  suffoTini 
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under  surgery ;-— all  have  taught  me  to  know 
nan  weQ.  You  are  a  good  youth,  I  repeat, 
ind  of  a  disposition  too  amiable  to  thnre  in 
;his  world  of  rascality.  Had  I  time,  I  would 
"ead  you  a  sermon  of  advice ;  but  I  feel  that  I 
lave  not,  and  indeed  it  would  be  useless. 
0  Heaven !  that  one  might  read  the  hook  of 
Pate.' 

How  chances  mock, 
^Qd  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteratioa 
With  divera  liquors  !    0,  if  this  were  seen, 
Phe  happest  youth, — newing  his  progress  through, 
Wbat  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue, — 
Would  shut  \h&  book,  and  ut  him  down  and  die. 

"  In  some  sort  Lam  prepared  for  death,  and 
[  die  content,  my  dear  young  fiiend,  that  I 
have  been  able  to  preserve  your  life  by  my 
interference.  You  have  relieved  me  too  from 
a  great  we^ht,  by  saying  that  my  antagonist 
is  likely  to  recover.  A  little  suffering  wiH  do 
that  man  good,  and  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  have 
chastised  him  a  trifle.  His  intentions  towards 
you  I  saw,  were  improper;  it  was  'michii^ 
Mallecbo,*  as  Hamlet  says ;  '  it  meant  mis- 
chief.' " 

I  remained  with  him  as  long  as  he  breathed ; 
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for  the  last  few  hours  of  bis  life  he  whs  motioD- 
less,  and  unable  to  speak.  As  his  eye  grew 
dim  aod  glassy  with  the  near  approach  of  death, 
1  saw  it  roll  round  the  apartment  and  fix  upon 
the  water  jug,  so  I  arose  and  moistened  his 
lips.  He  g^ced  at  me  to  thank  me,  and 
then  dorang  his  eyes,  soon  afterwards  ceased  to 
breathe. 

Beades  myself,  there  was  another  individual 
who,  half  broken-hearted,  watched  the  progress 
ofthepoOT  old  gentleman's  decease; — and  that 
individual  was  his  eccentric  old  gardener, 
Frederick  Elliot.  The  calamity  seemed  to  have 
completely  unsettled  his  wits ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  dangerous  state  of  his  master, 
to  whom,  notwithstanding  the  warfare  tbey  had 
no  long  lived  in,  he  bore  the  truest  affection, 
he  strode  over  to  the  farm-house,  and  waUdng 
into  the  kitchen,  thrust  himself  into  a  chair 
between  the  dresser  and  a  table,  near  the  case- 
ment. Wedged  in  this  place,  he  sat,  and 
listened  to  the  agonized  screams  of  his  master, 
in  a  state  of  absolute  torture.  In  &ct,  he 
suffered  with  him  he  heard  suffer;  but  nothing 
could  persuade  him  to  go  into  the  room  where 
he  was  dying. 
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In  this  frame  of  mind,  the  eccentric  serving. 
man  arrived  every  morning  at  day-break  at  the 
farm,  and  rushed  home  to  the  village  late  at 
night.  He  spoke  Uttle  to  any  one,  but  echoed 
his  master's  groans,  and  took  scarcely  anything 
by  way  of  food,  but  an  occasional  crust  of  bread, 
washed  down  with  large  draughts  of  farmer 
Blackthome's  strong  ale ;  which  the  old  dame, 
his  wife,  constandy  supplied  him  with.  When 
he  ascertained  that  his  master  had  b)-eathed 
his  last,  he  rose  from  his  accustomed  seat, 
seized  upon  the  oaken  clump  with  which  he 
always  walked  abroad,  and  without  a  word  to 
any  one  present,  left  the  house,  and  returned 
to  his  old  employment  of  digging  in  his 
garden. 

Lord  Hardenbrass,  meanwhile,  contrary  to 
expectation,  I  foimd  was  recovering  from  his 
severe  and  dangerous  wound,  and  (although  the 
bullet  had  passed  through  his  body)  was  pro- 
nounced by  Dr.  Stirret,  for  the  present,  out  of 
(danger.  This  was  so  far  satis&ctory  to  me; 
but  the  death-bed  scene  I  had  witnessed,  and 
my  incessant  attendance  upon  my  poor  fidend, 
completely  knocked  me  up,  and  I  suddenly 
found  myself  seriously  unwell.     My  nerves,  in- 
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deed,  had  [recd.ved  s  severe  shock ;  and  st  the 
end  of  a  couple  of  days  I  was  in  the  height  t^  a 
violent  ferer. 

During  the  vidence  of  my  malady  I  was  for 
some  time  delirious,  and  unconaciouB  of  what 
passed ;  but  with  Dame  Blackthome'a  care, 
and  Dr.  Stirret'a  skiQ,  I  at  length  began  to  re- 
cover. 

Much  had  in  the  meantime  taken  place, 
whilst  I  had  been  thus  an  inmate  of  Nonsuch 
Farm.  My  delinquency  in  having  roistated  the 
oMiirrence  of  Sir  Walter  Villeroy's  death,  was 
divulged  by  my  evil  genius  the  scoundrel 
poacher,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  Lord 
Marston,  the  grief  of  Miss  ViUerc^,  and  the 
delight  of  my  opponent  and  rival. 

The  Duchess  of  Hurricane  exulted  in  her 
penetration,  as  she  averred  that  from  the  first 
moment  of  looloDg  upon  my  unhappy  visage, 
she  had  set  it  down  in  her  own  mind  that  I 
was  good  for  nothing.  There  was  something 
about  me  which,  as  ShaUow  says,  she  could 
"  never  away  with,"  notwithstanding  all  my 
plausibility,  hauteur,  and  (she  was  pleased  to 
add]  distinguished  appearance. 

The  noble-hearted  L«dy  de    Clifford,  how- 
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rer,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  remained  fast  my 
ii'ad.  She  combatted  the  opinions  of  all  my 
□emies,  Mrs.  Allworthy  told  me,  during  a  visit 
hich  I  subsequently  paid  that  old  lady.  Nay,  she 
ad  even  sent  each  day,  during  my  illness,  to 
mke  inquiry  afler  my  health,  setting  at  nought 
le  offended  dignity  of  hw  austere  mamma. 

"  To  me,  Madam,"  she  sdd,  "  he  has  ren- 
ered  a  service,  for  which  I  can  never  be  suffi- 
icntly  grateful  So  much,  indeed,  do  I  owe  to 
is  gallantry  in  defending  me'  &om  the  most 
urriUe  of  deaths,  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
■pay  the  obligation.  Besides,"  she  continued, 
I  know  you  are  all  quite  wrong  in  your 
deling  towards  this  young  man.  None 
u[  the  ill  disposed  themselves  can  really  be 
le  enemies  of  Mr.  Blount  when  they  know 
im.  la  my  opinion,  his  generosity  and  fine 
^'Img,  his  honour  and  chivalrous  disposition, 
uite  counterbalance  the  violence  of  his  temper 
nd  his  other  faults." 

The  Duchess  was  highly  indignant  at  these 
Jlics  of  her  daughter,  who  she  immediately 
egan  to  suspect  entertained  feelings  of  par- 
islity  for  one  whom  she  defended  so  obstinately. 

"  Mrs.  Allworthy  must  have  been  mad,"  she 
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muttered,  as  she  left  the  room  in  search  of  that 
lady,  "  to  have  permitted  this  mtimacy  to  grow, 
and    through   which   all    these   disasters   have 


The  Duke,  also,  who  was  present  at  Marston 
during  the  illness  of  Lord  Hardenbrass,  decided, 
from  aD  that  had  transpired,  that  I  had  neither 
truth  nor  honour ;  and  the  drcumstance  of  my 
heing,  as  he  heard,  disinherited,  and  expdled 
my  father's  roof,  was  quite  enough  for  him. 
He  desired  his  high-spirited  daughter  never 
agUQ  to  mention  my  name  in  his  presence. 

Miss  Villerc^,  meanwhile,  who  bad  kept  h& 
chamber  since  this  unlucky  duel,  and  who  had 
been  persuaded  by  the  Duchess  and  her  two 
guardians  to  look  upon  me  with  abhorrence  and 
dislike,  as  the  virtual  murderer  of  her  beloved 
father,  now  signified  her  deare  to  leave  the 
neigbbourhood  immediately,  and  travel  abroad. 
Amidst  the  classic  remains,  and  under  the 
bright  and  sunny  skies  of  Italy,  therefore,  she 
was  persuaded  to  forget  the  mishaps  and  mis- 
fortunes of  RatcUffe  Blount. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

-^—  Aa  in  tbe  nreetest  bud 

The  eatjng  cAnLer  dwells,  so  eftting  love 

Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

BBAESFBRB. 

Miss  Allwoetht  I  have  not  made  much 
iiention  of  since  the  milucky  serenade.  From 
he  circumstances  attending  that  aifair,  the 
pod  old  lady  wight  with  reason  have  enter- 
uoed  feelings  of  hostility  towards  me.  The 
duchess,  indeed,  had  expressed  her  displeasure  to 
er  in  no  measured  terms  for  having  permitted 
he  Lady  de  Clifford  her  daughter,  and  the 
i^ress  of  Marston,  to  ride  about  the  country 
]  her  absence,  as  she  affirmed,  more  like  the 
^ughteis  of  some  homespun  fanner  than 
eople  of  condition. 

The  poor  old  lady,  who  bore  in  her  couDte- 
ance  the  consequences  of  her  error,  if  so  it  was, 
ould  in  brook  the  rebuke  of  her  haughty  rela- 
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tive;  and  telling  the  Duchess  that  her  idea; 
were  unbecoming  one  of  her  high  rank,  took 
leave  of  the  party ;  and,  bidding  Miss  Villeroj 
beware  how  she  broke  the  heart  of  a  worthj 
man,  for  the  sake  or  at  the  bidding  of  a  hot- 
headed colonel  of  dragoons,  ordered  her  car- 
riage, and  returned  home. 

Whilst  I  remained  at  Nopuch  Farm,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  her,  desiring  to  see  me  as 
soon  as  I  found  myself  in  travelling  condition ; 
and  from  her  I  learnt  the  matter  I  have  just  re- 
lated. Dr.  Stirret  had  also  informed  me,  now 
that  I  was  able  to  talk  on  matters  of  business, 
that  my  &ther  and  his  party  had  set  off  for  the 
continent  about  a  fortnight  after  our  disastrous 
field  day.  "  To-morrow  morning,"  said  he,  "  1 
will  talk  fiirther  with,  and  give  you  some  letters 
I  have  received  here  for  you.  This  evening  we 
have  done  as  much  as  the  state  of  your  health 
will  bear ;  meanwhile,  I  shaD  commend  you  to 
your  repose.' 

Accordingly  the  nesrt  morning  she  delivered 
me  a  packet  of  letters,  two  of  which  bad  been 
brought  for  me  from  the  Grange,  two  bad  come 
from  Marston  Hall,  and  one  was  an  anonymous 
production.    The  two  from  the  &aDge  were 
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mportant  One  bore  upon  its  envelope  those 
to  a  beginner)  formidable-looking  printed  cha- 
acters,  '  On  His  Majesty's  Service.'  The 
ithcr  was  from  my  father.  The  Horse-guard 
^istle  named  me  as  recommended  to  his  Ma- 

esty  for  a  Cometcy  in  the Hussars ;  and 

he  one  from  my  father  was  an  accompaniment 
hereto,  ordering  me  to  make  my  way  up  to 
London,  to  the  house  of  a  relative  I  had  never 
ieen,  giving  me  likewise  directions  about  my 
fit  out,  and  orders  to  join  at  the  expiration  of 
:he  two  months  granted  for  preparation,  without 
iuliciting  any  Dwre  leave.  The  letter  contained 
^  a  checque  for  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
signified  his  intention  of  being  shortly  in  Lon- 
ioa.  The  letters  fi^m  the  HaD  were,  however, 
the  first  opened,  as  I  knew  the  hand-writing 
of  both.  The  first  was  from  Miss  Villeroy,  and 
contained  this  passage : 


"  Indeed,  after  all  that  has  transpired,  I  could 
not  leave  England  without  either  seeing  or 
writing  to  you.  Heaven  knows  that  before  I 
discovered  the  dreadfiJ  truth  regardmg  my  po« 
father's  death,  I  could  have  suffered  all  the 
c  2 
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odium  and  displeasure  of  my  relatires,  ratbei 
than  have  caused  you  the  slightest  unhappness ; 
hut  when  to  that  discovery  is  added  also  the 
knowledge  of  your  having  professed  to  feel  fbi 
my  cousin  the  same  sentiments  of  regard  you 
so  oft  have  sworn  you  felt  towards  me  and  m 
alone,  how  can  I  feel  anything  hut  sorrow  fbi 
your  treachery,  and  contempt  for  all  mankind  1 
Behere  me,  I  grieve  for  your  situation,  anc 
know  that  this  last  unhappy  bumness  was  no 
of  your  seeking.  It  was,  however,  the  most  un 
fortunate  thing  that  could  have  happened 
Much  as  I  now  feel  dependent  upon  the  adna 
and  support  of  my  rdatives  and  guardian,  ] 
should  have  held  iast  to  my  proouse  to  you 
but  as  the  case  now  stands,  I  fed  myself  at> 
solved  from  all,  and  have  never  dared  to  acquain 
them  that  there  has  been  more  than  &tendshi[ 
between  us. 

"  Forever,  then,  ferewell;  and  may  you  bi 
blessed  in  life,  and  far  happier  than  I  can  evei 
hope  to  be !  We  shall  never  meet  again,  witt 
my  consent,  in  this  world ;  but  that  I  can  evei 
foi^  the  man  whom  my  fancy  pictured  and  ai) 
thoughts  loved  to  contemplate,  is  a  vain  wish; 
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ay,  I  fear  still  that  as  your  &TO\irite  song 
las  it, 

*  I  had  rather  bear  whole  years  of  pun. 
Than  e'en  for  one  ahort  hour  forget  thee.'  " 
« 
The  oDe  from   Lady  CoDstance  ran  some- 
hing  thus : — 

"  I  do  Dot  suppose  that  under  any  circum- 
tances  I  could  be  justified  in  thus  writmg. 
ht  the  feeling  I  shall  bear  with  me  to  other 
uds,  from  having  done  so,  wiH  be  that  of  satis- 
ictioD,  even  thoi^h  the  universd  world  should 
ensure.  I  go  shortly  with  Miss  Villeroy  to 
tome,  at  her  particular  request ;  though,  she 
reB  knows,  I  have  no  great  will  to  the  journey. 
Ve  may,  perhaps,  never  meet  again ;  but,  oh  1 
ilr,  Blount,  think  not  X  can  ever  forget  how 
leqily  I  am  indebted  to  you,  and  greatly  I  feel 
he  want  of  proper  feeling  towards  yon  which 
xists  amoi^t  all  here.  The  knowledge,  too,  that 
ou  have  borne  more  than  your  proud  spirit 
Duld  brook  for  mine  and  Isabella's  sake,  merits 
K)th  our  thanks. 

"  Isabella  has  ever  forborne  to  speak  her 
eatiments,  but  I  ha^e  discovered  there  has  been 
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more  between  you  than  I  knew  of,  ere  I  went 
to  Scotland,  which  I  would  you  had  not 
thus  concealed.  But  I  will  not  here  further 
touch  upon  the  subject.  I  shall  now,  I  fear, 
never  hear  of  you,  even  sligMy,  as  I  used  to  do 
when  you  visited  at  the  Hall  during  my  ab- 
sence ;  and  now  these  unhappy  events  have 
happened,  and  we  are  to  be  so  far  away,  I 
doubt  not  but  that  you  will  soon  forget  your 
sometime  ftiends  here.  Twill  be  best  so  ;  and 
in  the  stirring  events  and  amusements  of  man's 
career,  it  is,  I  hope,  easy  to  do  so.  Not  so  with 
woman. — Farewell  1" 

It  was  evident  to  me,  fivm  these  epistles, 
that  the  ladies  had  compared  notes ;  and  that 
the  smart  things  I  had  felt  it  my  duty  to  give 
utterance  to  whilst  the  companion  of  Lady 
Constance,  had  been  misconstrued  by  Miss 
Villeroy  ;  which,  together  with  my  deUnquenqf 
in  regard  to  her  Other's  death,  my  unhappy 
serenade,  and  disastrous  duel,  had  made  ship- 
wreck of  all  my  present  hopes.  I  had  set  a 
barrier  between  her  and  myself,  over  iriiidi,  at 
present,  there  was  no  abroach. 

The  anonymous  production,  however,  was  the 
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Qe  which  most  puzzled  me.  It  was  in  a  fe- 
lale  hand,  and  breathed  the  most  devoted 
ttacbment.  As  it  alluded  to  passages  which 
ad  lately  passed  at  my  own  home,  and  blamed 
ly  new  relation  as  driving  me  from  my  father's 
wf,  it  must  have  been  written  by  some  person 
ell  acqiuuQted  with  our  family  affairs ;  but  as  I 
new  no  one  who  could  possibly  be  much  in- 
^rested  about  my  welfare,  I  ceased  to  trouble 
lyself  with  cocfjectures,    and  gave  it   to  the 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

He  fishea,  drinks,  and  wutes 

The  lamps  of  night  in  nvpL 

SBAKBFIU. 

A  few  days  from  the  recapt  of  these  letters 
I  had  bidden  farewell  to  the  few  friends  with 
whom  I  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  was  on 
my  road  by  the  York  mail,  towards  the  great 
metropolis.  I  fdt  an  eager  desire  to  be  there ; 
for  a  something  whispered  me,  (one  of  those 
inexplicable  feelings  which  sometimes  viut  us, 
as  though  with  a  certiunty  of  correctness  iQ 
the  supposition,)  that  Miss  Villeroy  and  her 
party  were  at  that  moment  Bojouming  there. 
It  was,  indeed,  not  at  all  unlikely  that  London 
would  be  the  first  place  at  which  they  would 
make  a  halt  before  they  set  forth  on  their 
tour. 

It  was  now  just  about  the  close  of  the  I^n- 
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on  season,  the  b^^nning  of  the  mootb  of 
mgust ;  a  time  when  almost  all  the  wealthy 
Id  country  families,  the  daughters  having  been 
resented  at  Court,  and  gone  a  round  of  gaiety, 
1  dinners,  balls,  routs,  and  revels,  sufficient  to 
ale  the  rose  and  deaden  the  lily  of  even  their 
amask  cheeks  ;  and  after  having  been  initiated 
ito  the  mysteries  of  &shionable  life,  (only  to 
e  acquired  in  this  finishing  school  of  haut  ton,) 
hirled  from  visit  to  visit,  from  the  festive  board 
>  the  opera-box,  and  from  the  opera-box  to  the 
aD  to  "  disperse  themselves,"  and  leaving  bad 
ir,  sultry  streets,  and  late  hours,  seek  reiuge  in 
le  "  parks,  aad  walks,  and  manors"  they  pos- 
ss,  in  order  to  renovate  their  somewhat  bated 
rength,  in  the  woods  and  groves  of  the  several 
aunties  towhich  they  belong.  Still,  however,  there 
'  always  a  very  decent  ^rinkltng  of  fashionables 
cen  at  this  period  in  London.  The  cream  of 
ic  cream  of  the  aristocracy  generally  remain 
ite  in  town,  and  apparently  enjoy  each  other's 
ospitality  just  after  the  full  tide  has  a  little 
jbsided,  more  than  when  at  high>water  mark, 
onsequently,  those  few  carrii^s  now  to  be 
«Q  in  the  streets  of  the  far  west,  bear  mostly 
c  3 
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OD  their  pands  the  coronets  of  the  andent  oo 
blesse. 

To  me,  London,  with  all  its  amusemeDts, 
its  vices,  follies,  and  even  its  exceQendes,  was 
quite  an  unknown  world.  With  my  usual  self 
sufficiency,  I  chose  to  disobey  my  sire's  iustruc 
tions,  and,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  mansioi 
of  my  relative  in  Portman  Square,  locatei 
myself  at  the  first  house  of  entertainment 
arrived  at,  which  was  in  Holbom,  at  the  ini 
where  the  mul  stopped. 

I  was,  indeed,  uiofit  at  the  present  momer 
to  enter  upon  strange  society  in  a  Strang 
place.  My  feelings  had  beeiT  shocked,  aft( 
being  a  participator  and  witness  of  such  scen< 
as  those  I  had  lately  been  engaged  in,  and  I  felt 
would  take  some  time  before  I  was  reassure* 
After  watching  narrowly  the  bed  of  death,  an 
seeing  a  dear  friend  at  last  die  in  my  ana 
for  a  time  even  the  most  careless  of  morta 
must  feel  that  "  aQ  the  pleasures  of  the  worid, 
its  cares,  its  anxieties,  and  its  ambition,  a 
naught ;  and  that  the  only  wise  way  to  pa: 
through  life  is  to  prepare  for  that  hour,  wbic 
"  will  come,  when  it  will  come."  I  therefoi 
ensconced  myself  in  a  comfortable  little  parlou 
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at  the inn,  one    of  those  old   remains 

where  you  might  suppose  m  fonner  days  somi; 
franklin  from  the  weald  of  Kent,  "  having 
great  charge,"  would  take  up  his  quartei-s. 
There  I  resolved  to  spend  a  few  days,  and 
amuse  myself  hy  viewing  the  wonders  of  that 
city,  of  which  I  had  so  often  heard. 

To  those  who  have  never  seen  this  wondert'iil 
place,  all  is  indeed  iiiU  of  interest,  and  I  chose 
to  take  my  own  impression  and  view  it  hy 
myself;  trusting  to  chance  in  the  direction  I 
took,  and  the  adventures  I  might  meet  with. 
It  was  pleasant,  I  thought,  to  a  man  in  my 
arcutnstances  to  be  totally  unknown  and  un- 
observed in  his  per^;rinations.  Accordingly, 
^r  my  rambles,  it  was  my  wont  to  thrust 
niy  feet  into  slippers,  and '  seated  in  the  little 
private  room  of  this  hostel,  my  window  looking 
out  upon  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  the  yard 
below,  take  my  chop  in  as  much  contentment 
as  the  mekmcholy  which  at  present  pervaded  my 
spirits,  would  aUow  of. 

I  allowed  myscJf  a  week  of  this  sort  of 
quietude ;  and  during  that  time  saw  all  that  a 
country  cousin  is  usuaUy  shewn  of  the  sights 
of  London.      But  it  was  especiaUy    my    de- 
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li^t  to  search  out  and  explore  those  parti 
of  the  town  not  so  oftea  cared  for  hy  sbnn- 
gers;  and  although  there  is  now  but  little  b 
remind  us  of  the  doings  of  the  fierce  Normal 
nobles,  and  the  warlike  kings  of  the  immivta 
Bard,  yet  stOl,  it  is  something  to  haunt  evei 
the  locality  where  Shakspere's  scenes  are  laid 
Accordingly  I  made  a  journey  to  Eastehe^ 
in  the  expectation  of  dntining  a  cup  at  thi 
Boar's  Head,  with  as  mudi  devotitm  as  if  ii 
was  to  have  been  actually  tended  me  by  tfa< 
inimitable  FVanos  himself.  The  Temple  gaideni 
too  were  full  of  interest,  and  I  diose  to  regan 
them  as  when  that  brawl  commenced,  "  'twixi 
MTangling  Somerset,  and  fierce  Flantagenet,' 
which  afterwards 

Sent,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  aouls  to  death  and  deadly  nighL 

He  inns  of  court,  too,  where  little  John  Doii 
of  Staffordshire,  black  George  Bare,  FVancii 
Rckbone,  Will  Squele  the  Cotswold  man,  anc 
other  "  swinge-bucklers"  used  to  daff  tlii 
world  aside,  not  forgetting  Grays  Inn,  when 
Master  Robert  Shallow  fought  with  oni 
Sampson  Stockfish  the  fruitier ;  and  where,  a! 
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he  prophesied,  "  they  talk  of  Mad  Shallow  yet" 
AD  these  spots  were  hunted  out,  and  viewed 
with  peculiar  delight. 

It  was  after  a  day  passed  in  thus  wandering 
about  the  town,  that,  on  returning  home  to  my 
mn  somewhat  late,  I  was  accosted  by  a  stranger, 
who,  standing  beside  the  entrance  of  the  yard, 
was  apparently  enjoying  the  fresh  wr,  and 
watching  the  anival  of  the  coaches,  as  he 
smoked  his  cigar. 

I  had  observed  this  person  once  or  twice 
Wore  in  my  peregrinations ;  and  it  appeared  to 
me  that,  like  myself,  he  was  a  stranger  in  town, 
and  occupied  pretty  much  in  the  same  pursuits. 
1  had  seen  him  looking  with  great  interest, 
apparently,  about  the  dd  buildings  of  the 
Temple ;  had  crossed  his  path  ih  several  other 
parts  of  the  town;  and,  by  a  singular  <:hance, 
had  met  him  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  dogged  his  footsteps  in  White&iars,  and 
nearly  run  against  him  once  or  twice  in  Hyde 
Park  and  St.  James's  Street.  He  was  a  genteel- 
looldng  man,  apparently  of  the  military  pro- 
fession. To  his  passing  remark,  as  I  entered 
the  inn-yard,  I  felt  myself  obliged  to  make  a 
civil  reply,  and  we  were  soon  engaged  together 
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ia  conversation.  It  was,  I  found,  just  as  1 
had  sunnised.  Although  not  entircdy  a  stranger 
in  London,  he  informed  me  that  he  was  taking 
the  advantage  of  a  short  leave  of  absence  from 
his  regiment,  to  view  those  places  of  interest^ 
which,  on  former  visits  to  the  metropolis,  he 
had  not  seen.  As  we  were  thus  engaged  in 
similar  pursuits,  and  lodgers  at  the  same  inn, 
he  proposed,  after  a  short  conversation,  that  we 
should  take  our  chop  t(^;ether.  I  would  wil- 
Ungly  have  been  left  to  the  indulgence  of  my 
own  thoughts,  but  as  he  seined  a  person  of 
gentlemanly  manners,  I  consented  to  his  pro- 
posal, and  we  dined  in  my  dtting  room  very 
cosily  together. 

He  informed  me  during  our  meal  that  he 
was  a  capttun  in  the  Dragoon  Guards ;  men- 
tioned his  name  and  r^^ent ;  that  he  had 
just  come  over  from  Irdand,  where  he  bad  been 
lately  stationed ;  and  having  visited  his  friends 
residing  in  Yorkshire,  had  run  up  to  town  on 
some  urgent  business,  and  intended  to  amuSe 
himself  for  the  remaining  few  days  of  his 
leave,  by  perusing  the  curio^ties  of  London's 
famed  city. 

Of  coiu^  I  felt  bound  to  throw  off  reaerve 
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in  the  company  of  one  so  candid ;  and,  in  re- 
turn, let  him  know  so  much  of  my  affairs,  as 
that  I  was  myself  a  candidate  for  military 
honours  ;  had  arrived  in  town  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  and  intended  to  wait  upon  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, get  myself  Mly-  accoutred, 
and  then  join  my  r^;iment  That  I  was  named 
after  my  ancestors,  and  had  resided  hitherto  in 
Yorkshire ;  adding  thereto,  that  after  I  had 
laDied  my  spirits,  and  refreshed  myself  for  a 
few  days,  I  was  due  to  some  relations  who 
resided  in  Fortman  Square. 

The  Captain  was  extremely  deUghted  when  he 
heard  my  name  and  residence  in  Yorkshire. 

"  This  is,  indeed,  fortunate  1"  he  exdaimed 
(starting  up  and  seizing  hold  of  my  hand] — 
"my  dear  Sir,  you  and  I  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted,  for  our  fathers  were  old  friends 
before  us ;  and  my  relations  live  only  two  miles 
from  the  village  of  Foxholes-upon-the-WcJd. 
You  surely  must  have  heard  yoiu*  father  speak 
of  Colonel  Catchflat  of  Ganton  Dale." 

I  could  not  at  the  moment  tax  my  memory 
with  either  the  name  or  the  re^dence  my  new 
fiiend  mentJooed ;  but  as  I  knew  that  my  sire 
had  dropped  most  of  his  early  acquiuntaace,  I 
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entertained  no  sort  of  doubt  but  that  the  sod 
one  of  bis  brotho'  officers,  when  in  the  di 
goons,  was  now  before  me.  I  felt,  therefoi 
that  1  ought  to  be  pleased  with  the  circui 
stances  which  had  thrown  this  polite  gcntlem; 
in  my  way,  and  that  ever^'  attention  was  due 
him. 

It  is  true  that  his  manners  appeared  to  n 
to  be  rather  free  and  easy ;  but  then,  I  considere 
they  became  one  of  his  profession  ;  and  bejr 
glad  to  meet  a  youth  about  to  enter  the  arm 
he  felt  himself  quite  at  home  in  his  society.  1 
short,  I  resolved  to  be  delighted  with  evenr'thin 
about  the  Dragoon  Guardsman,  except  his  wa 
of  addressing  his  inferiors,  and  that  I  thougl 
rather  aggravated  and  unbecoming. 

"  How  now,  scoimdrel !"  said  he,  addressin, 
the  waiter,  during  our  meal,  "  how  dare  y» 
offer  this  gentleman,  my  friend  here,  CaptAii 
Blount,  of  Wbarucliffe  Grange  in  Yorksliirt 
such  b — d  stuff  as  this  Madeira  ?  Pardon  mt 
Captain  Blount,"  he  continued,  addressing  me 
"  for  the  liberty  I  am  taking ;  but  it  makes  in' 
angry  when  I  see  these  rascals  tning  to  imposi 
upon  a  gentleman  on  his  first  coming  to  town 
Begone,  Sir,"  said  lie  to  the  waiter,  "  and  scni 
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four  master  here  instantly  with  a  bottle  out  of 
bin  No.  4  ;  and,  d'ye  hear  ?  let  "us  also  have  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  your  very  best  champaign. 

D ,    Sir,   if  I   catch  you  playing  any  of 

foar  London  tricks  upon  this  gentleman,  I  will 
cane  you  as  long  as  I  can  wield  my  weapon. 
Again  I  heg  ten  thousand  pardons.  Obtain 
Blount ;  but  it  makes  me  quite  ill  when  I 
observe  such  attempts  at  imposition.  You  wiD 
aflow  me  my  way  in  managing  these  fellows 
whilst  you  stay  here ;  wifl  you  not  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear  Sir !"  I  exclaimed,  "  be  under  no 
Bort  of  restraint  on  my  account ;  cane  the  fel- 
low to  your  heart's  content;  if  you  find  the  wine 
not  to  your  liking,  and  we  wiD  have  a  sample 
^m  every  bin  in  the  cellar,  till  we  get  at  the 
Imave  landlord's  oldest  vintage." 

"  Ha  I  ha  1"  said  the  Captain,  "  bravo,  Cap- 
tain Blount.  Come,  I  bve  a  lad  of  spirit.  'Fore 
Heaven,  well  have  a  rouse  on't  to-night." 

I  was  indeed  becoming  not  a  little  elated  with 
the  champaign,  and  the  pleasure  of  finding  a 
QBw  friend  of  so  agreeable  a  disposition ;  and 
after  the  melancholy  which  had  lately  pervaded 
me,  the  re-action  was  proportionably  great.  In 
short,  I  was  soon  whistled  drunk,  as  the  saying 
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is,  and  proposed  timiiiig  out  about  derm 
o'clock  for  a  regular  spree  in  the  streets  of 
London. 

The  Captain  hailed  the  idea  with  delight,  and 
sallying  forth  from  our  hotel,  we  held  a  ooo* 
sultation  as  to  the  direction  we  were  to  proceed 
in.  I  was  for  exploring  the  back  shims  in  the 
east,  but  my  companion  preferring  to  visit  the 
more  fashionable  end  of  the  town  "  westward, 
hoc !"  was  the  word,  and  we  b^Mi  our  career. 

The  first  move  of  my  new  fiiend,  soon  after 
starting,  was  to  utter  a  continuation  of  the 
most  horrible  and  terrific  shrieks  as  we  pro- 
ceeded, which  he  informed  me  (on  my  sup- 
posing he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  epQepsy,  and 
asking  him  in  the  name  of  Heaven  what  was 
the  matter)  was  for  the  purpose  of  assembling 
the  Charhes,  and  letting  them  know  that  he 
was  out  for  the  night 

This  was  rather  a  new  idea,  I  considered; 
but  supposing  it  customary,  I  forthwitli  joioed 
in  the  cry,  and  gave  the  view  halloo  till  the 
streets  rang  again.  Accordingly,  upon  readiing 
that  part  of  Holhom  near  Chancer;  Lane,  we 
were  regularly  surrounded  by  gentlemen  in 
wooDen  night-caps,  and  dreadnought  coats,  and 
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irdered,  in  peremptory  language,  either  to  pro- 
ted  with  less  uproar,  or  they  should  be 
nmpelled  to  take  us  under  their  own  pai^ 
jcular  guidance. 

"Ha!  by  St.  Geot^!  by  St.  Anthony!" 
aied  my  companion,  and  striking  down  a  watch- 
nan  at  each  invocation,  be  fled  like  lightning 
Jown  the  street. 

No  sooner  was  this  done,  than  a  shower  of 
blows  fell  upon  me  from  the  quarter  staves  of 
those  around ;  and  I  found  myself  so  cruelly 
mauled,  that  striking  out  right  and  left,  I  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  fled  at  my  utmmt 
speed. 

Rattles  now  were  sprung  in  all  directions  as 
I  ran,  and  the  hunt  was  fairly  up.  The  whole 
town  was  the  same  to  me.  I  knew  no  more 
Bbout  its  localities  than  if  I  had  been  flying 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople.  I,  thera* 
fore,  held  manfully  on  straight  forward,  over- 
turaing  every  thing  that  came  in  my  way. 
At  first  I  thought  it  rather  a  diverting  sort 
of  pastime,  and  concluded  that  I  should  soon 
outstrip  my  pursuers.  But  to  my  astonishment, 
I  found  that  the  t^recable  sound  of  the  instru- 
tnenbs  they  carried  in    th^  flsts  ran  rattling 
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along  the  street  before  me,  taken  up  by  the 
watch,  as  each  man  heard  the  whirl  of  his 
neighbouring  guard.  Accordingly  I  was  assailed 
and  followed  by  an  increasing  posse,  the  faster  I 
sped.  One  fellow,  drawing  himself  beside  the 
houses,  dealt  a  furious  blow  at  me  with  his 
bludgeon  as  I  passed,  another  hurled  hi»  weapon 
at  my  shins,  whilst  a  third  dashed  his  fists  and 
lanthorn  in  my  juws  and  face. 

On  Tight  on  left,  above,  below, 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe. 


At  length,  in  Cranboumc  Alley  (for  that  I 
have  since  discovered  to  be  the  name  of  such  a 
thoroughfare)  I  was  fairly  hemmed  in  and  sur- 
rounded. Determined  not  to  be  taken  alive,  I 
wrested  the  staff  from  the  man  nearest,  and 
dealt  my  blows  so  successfully  that  I  floored 
several  of  my  opponents.  Eventually,  however, 
I  must  have  been  overcome,  but  for  the  ap- 
proach of  a  party  of  gentlemen,  headed  by  a 
young  nobleman,  and  who  hearing  the,  sound  of 
the  encounter,  thrust  headlong  into  the  fray,  estd 
opposing  their  naked  fists  against  the  oaktn 
cudgels  of  the  wiitchmen,  beat  them  about  their 
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ears,  and  in  a  twbkling,  disposed  of  a  round 
dozen  by  laying  them  senseless  on  the  pav&- 
ment. 

Tlie  throng,  however,  now  swarmed  so 
thickly  upon  us,  that  we  fought  like  one  of  those 
regiments  thrown  into  square  at  Waterloo, 
overwhelmed  and  almost  hidden  by  the  sur- 
rounding mass  of  assailants.  "  Hturah  for 
IHster  1  and  hurrah  for  Munster !"  cried  a  great 
burly  fellow,  whirling  bis  shelaleh  round  his 
head,  and  oppo^ng  himself  to  the  leader  of  the 
gentlemen,  who  bad  rushed  to  my  assistance. 
"  Blood  and  ounds,  hut  it's  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self! by  the  powers,  we've  got  him  now  !"  The 
noble,  or  whatever  else  be  might  have  been,  and 
niyself,  were  indeed  evidently  the  two  persons 
they  seemed  most  desirous  of  capturing,  and  he 
saw  it.  He  had  been  several  times  struck  by 
the  bludgeons  of  the  watchmen,  with  blows  one 
tnigbt  have  thought  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  fell  an  oz,  but  of  which  he  seemed  to 
heed  no  more  than  if  they  had  been  so  much 
thistle-down. 

Wherever  he  dealt  his  own  str^ght-banded 
hits,  ovra-  went  a  sapient-looking  Dogberry,  with 
ntber  disfumisbed  jaws,  or  broken  collar-bone. 
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He  absolutely  chuckled  with  glee  as  he  fougbl 
and  face  and  hands  were  covered  with  gore. 

The  continued  spring  of  the  rattles  without 
the  mS^e,  howevra*,  bringing  more  and  mon 
even  my  ally  saw  that  his  efforts  would  soo 
be  overpowered.  Accordingly  giving  the  agns 
to  his  followers  for  one  bold  charge,  an< 
cutting  their  way  through  the  press,  they  dis 
persed  in  various  directions,  east,  west,  nortt 
and  south. 

"  Follow  !"  he  said  to  me,  as  he  darted  str^ 
forwards  into  the  open  square  before  us.  Beln 
closely  pursued,  we  turned  into  a  docH*,  whic 
stood  most  invitiag^y  open,  and  overturning  a: 
immense  iat  old  woman  in  fhe  pass^e,  we  tra 
versed  over  her  ,body,  and  rushed  most  uncere 
momously  mto  the  parlour.  It  was  filled  witi 
blooming  young  Hebes,  who,  seated  around  th 
festive  board,  with  biimming  goblets  befbr 
them,  were  apparently  passing  avray  the  watdie 
of  the  night  with  mirth  and  jollity. 

They  all  appeared  as  much  delighted  wit 
our  appearance  as  we  were  to  obtain  a  refiig 
amongst  them,  and  raised  a  shriek  of  joy  tha 
would  have  awakened  the  seven  sleepers.  Throw 
ing  his  purse  upon  the  table,  the  young  nobl 
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d  the  old  lady  whom  he  had  capsized,  to  fetch 
■  of  champaign,  and  order  supper  for  the 

immediately.  Before,  however,  the  old 
n  had  time  to  leave  the  apartment,  a 
lb  at  the  door  annountJed,  that  the  giiar- 

of  the  night  hud  tracked,  were  at  our 
and  forcing  an  entrance.  We  were 
y  in  the  passage  to  oppose  them,  and  once 

the  row  begun.  For  some  time,  in  the 
X  entrance,  we  maintained  an  unequal  fight 
oung  ladies  hcfora  mentioned  escapmg 
u-  of  the  premises.  Then,  and  not  till 
my  gallant  Icivder  consented  once  more  to 
use  of  his  discretion,  and  retire  for 
tage. 

ain  bidding  me  follow,  he  dashed  up  the 
ise,  four  stairs  at  a  bound,  and  rushing  into 
)f  the  attics,  threw  up  the  window  and 
Its  a  cat,  sprang  upon  the  tiles.     I  fdt  the 

of  one  of  our  pursuers  as  I  darted  after 
but  succeeded  in  clambering  over  the 
et,  and  gaining  tlie  roof.  We  traversed 
>ps  of  several  houses,  till  we  came  to  a  dark 
isnial-Iooking  row.  My  conductor,  feeling 
ay  n&  he  proceeded,  at  length  stopped,  and 
ed  hold  of  a  leaden  water-spout,  which  he 
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judged  went  down  to  the  pavement  beneath, 
and  throwing  his  legs  orer  the  parapet,  b^an  t£ 
descend. 

"  Does  that  gutter  reach  to  the  hottom  ?"  J 
said,  looking  overt' 

"  I  wish  you  could  teU  me  that,"  he  answered; 
"  but,  as  I  don't  intend  to  remain  upon  the  tHa 
all  night,  I  mean  to  ascertain  the  &ct" 

If  I  had  drank  less  wine,  and  had  a  triflf 
more  discretion,  I  should  have  hesitated  t( 
follow ;  but  as  it  was,  I  thought  myself  bound  ii 
honour  to  accompany  one  who  so  had  gallaDtlj 
aided  me. 

Grasping,  therefore,  the  square  orifice  of  tin 
pipe,  I  threw  myself  over  the  side  of  the  par^t 
and  began  to  descend. 

It  was  a  painful  and  difficult  task ;  and  whei 
about  a  quarter  of  the  way  down,  I  found  m] 
iellow  passenger  had  met  with  some  obstructioii 
as  my  feet  touched  his  hat. 

"Hallo!  there,"  said  he,  "what  are  you  at  I 
I  can't  get  lower.  This  pipe  runs  in  a  alantiiil 
direction  here ;  and  though  we  can  get  dowt 
it  well  enough,  we  can't  so  easQy  get  along  it" 

I  looked  down,  and  the  sight  made  tot 
sick. 
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"  I  shall  fall,"  said  I,  "  if  you  ding  there 
much  longer." 

"  Fall,  be  d — d  \"  answered  the  young  noble ; 
'  scramble  up  agfun.  We  must  get  to  the  top 
if  the  house." 

"  What  is  that,"  smd  I,  "  between  us  and 
ihe  area,  which  I  can  just  distinguish  below  ?" 

"  Why,  I  suppose  it's  a  balcony,"  he  an- 
mered  ;  "  but  it's  too  far  to  drop," 

Unfortunately,  there  was  a  watch-box  in  the 
rtreet  just  below  ;  and  the  watchman,  who  had 
been  nodding  very  cozily  there,  was  awakened 
by  our  dialogue.  Holding  up  his  lantern,  he 
espied  two  black-looking  objects,  clinging  like 
bottled  spiders  to  the  side  of  the  house,  the 
lowermost  one  kicking  his  legs  and  stretching 
tbem  downwards  in  the  vain  hope  of  6nding 
some  buttress  or  coigne  of  vantage  for  his  toes 
to  rest  upon.  Without  the  smallest  pity  for  our 
situation,  he  b^an  to  spring  bis  odious  rattle, 
ind  cry  "  thieves"  as  loud  as  he  could  bawl, 
iinnrng  up  and  down  the  street  like  a  bedlamite.  ' 

"Get  up,  get  up,"  said  my  companion  in 
■nisfortune  :  "  we'll  give  that  fellow  the  shp  yet." 

In  vain  I  tried  to  scramble  up  the  pipe.  Not 
Jeing  able  to  get  my  arms  round  it,  it  was 
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impossible  to  go  on  an  inch.  The  young  Loi 
was  enraged  at  the  delay. 

"  Why  don't  you  get  up  ?"  said  he.  "  If 
was  there,  I'd  punch  your  stupid  head  ibr  yoi 
Get  up,  I  say." 

He  tried  to  get  up  himself  by  clambering  ovi 
me,  and  I  found  it  as  much  as  I  could  do  I 
hold  on  with  his  additional  weight. 

Luckily  I  had  obtained  a  foodng  upon 
lai^  staple,  or  we  must  both  have  fellen.  Ot 
situation  was  one  of  great  peril.  I  fdt  the  pi[ 
begiiming  to  loosen  from  its  fastenings.  It  gi 
worse  and  worse. 

"  We  had  better  take  our  chance,  and  drop, 
said  I,  "  for,  if  the  pipe  ^ves  way,  we  shall  1 
flung  headlong  upon  the  spikes  below." 

The  watchmen  had  by  this  time  collectc 
two  or  three  more  of  the  fraternity,  and  seein 
the  peril  of  our  situation,  dispatched  a  man  i 
search  of  a  ladder. 

"  Ah !  ah  I  you're  nicely  tr^ped  now,  m 
coveys,"  cried  one  of  the  party,  "  hold  on, 
you  can,  till  the  ladder  comes." 

"  You  and  your  ladder  be  d d,"  sa 

the  young  Lord ;  "  here  goes  for  the  balcony, 
and  down  he  dropped. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

My  mind  misgives. 
Some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars. 
Shall  bittibrly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels. 

SHAKSPBBS. 

No  sooner  was  the  lively  nobleman  on  his 
1^  than  he  called  out  to  me  that  aU  was  right 
as  a  tnyetj  and  desired  me  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. As  I  could  hold  on  no  longer,  I  slid  a 
few  feet  further  down,  and  letting  go  my  grasp, 
should  most  likely  have  been  killed  upon  the 
spot,  but  that  luckily  I  alighted  upon  his  lord- 
ship's  shoidders,  and  broke  my  fall  by  nearly 
breaking  his  back.  He  was,  however,  quickly 
on  his  legs  again,  and,  dashing  in  the  window- 
shutters,  was  soon  within  the  house. 

Making  his  way  out  at  the  door  of  the  apart- 
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ment,  he  rushed  down  the  stairs,  felt  his  way 
to  the  Btreet-door,  and  unfasteoing  a  poaderous 
chain,  unlocked  it,  and  bolted  odt. 

Keeping  close  behind  him,  I  was  in  the 
street  almost  as  quickly  as  himself.  Onc«  more 
we  dashed  amongst  the  cudgels  of  the  awuting 
watchmen,  and  took  to  ourjieels. 

A  solitary  coach  was  upon  the  stand  at  one 
end  of  the  street,  and  my  compamon  making  a 
spring  upon  the  box,  I  at  the  same  moment 
pulled  opeo  the  door,  and  leapt  inside.  The 
horses  had  been  disfiimished  of  their  head-stalls, 
and  were  quietly  ruminating  probably  upon  their 
last  flagellation,  with  their  unhappy  muzzles  deep 
buried  in  then*  nose-bags.  It  was  all  the  same 
to  their  present  driver  however,  who  seizing  the 
reins  and  whip  from  the  footboard,  amazed 
their  hides  with  the  bastinado  he  bestowed  upon 
them. 

"  They  can  go  if  they  Uke,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  and  may  I  be  d — d  if  they  sha'n't  go  now !" 

The  skeleton  steeds  seemed  fully  impressed 
with  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  and  the  old 
rumbling  vehicle  never,  perhaps,  in  its  best 
days,  rattled  along  in  faster  style.     The  present 
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waggoner,  quite  as  headlong  and  wild  as 
Phaeton,  although  without  the  aid  of  the  rib- 
bons, whipped  them  to  the  west 

It  was  lucky  that  at  this '  time  of  night,  or 
rather  morning,  there  was  ^ot  a  vehicle  in  our 
way;  consequently  the  principal  danger  arose 
from  the  perilous  style  in  which  we  avoided  the 
comers,  and  all  but  touched  the  various  posts. 

The  bawling  Jarvey,  who  had  popped  out  of 
the  public-house  near  his  stand,  to  behold  the 
tinwonted  action  of  his  pair  of  bloods,  as  they 
galloped  past,  was  soon  distanced. 

Away  we  sped,  swift  as  the  pinions  of  the 
wind.  The  steeds  were  not  quite  so  despi- 
cable as  are  sometimes  to  be  foimd  chained 
to  the  splinter-bar  of  a  hackney  coach,  there 
to  be  lashed  whilst  strength  holds  them  up 
upon  four  battered  and  failing  legs,  and  conse- 
quently they  made  a  very  respectable  effort. 

Dr.  Johnson  affirms  there  can  be  but  few 
things  in  this  world  more  exquisite  than  the 
delight  of  being  whirled  along  in  a  post-chaise. 
He  may  possibly  be  right  in  his  fancy,  but  I 
certainly  began  to  dislike  being  whirled  along  at 
the  pace  we  were  going,  in  a  hackney  Jarvey. 
Snough  I  considered  had  been  done  for  the 
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purpose  of  getting  beyond  the  readi  of  th 
Charlies,  as  they  were  termed,  and  I  began  t 
meditate  upon  the  propriety  of  makiog  a  fljinj 
leap  from  the  door'  of  the  vehicle ;  and  thnistin] 
my  head  from  the  window,  advertized  Fhactoi 
of  my  intent,  unless  he  drew  up. 

Our  career  was,  however,  as  suddenly  tenrii 
nated  as  it  had  commenced.  The  steeds,  al 
though  from  long  use,  they  had  as  yet  gal 
loped  up  one  street  and  down  another,  withou 
compromising  themselves,  or  dashing  the  conci 
either  agmnst  the  comer  of  a  house  or  edge  of  i 
post,  now  from  some  miscalculation  ran  fd 
upon  one,  and  the  pole  of  the  carri^e  hitting 
the  post  as  fairly  as  the  well-directed  lance  of  i 
knight  in  the  lists,  was  shivered  into  a  dozer 
fragments ;  both  horses  were  thrown  to  thi 
earth,  and  the  coach  itself  was  cooped  head  ovei 
heels.  The  driver,  who  had  seen  plainly  th( 
fate  of  his  triumphant  car,  and  bad  no  means  ol 
guiding  the  maddened  steeds  from  the  de- 
structive obstacle,  giving  them  one  more  lash 
by  way  of  a  parting  fiivour,  leaped  to  the  ground 
as  the  smash  took  place.  I^sregarding  the 
kicking  steeds,  encumbered  in  their  harness, 
pulled  open  the  door,  and  hdped  to  extricate 
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me  from  my  situation,    half-stunned   by  the 
shock,  and  alt(^ther  in  no  pleasant  plight. 

The  spot  ^here  this  catastrophe  took  place 
^^  the  comer  of  Charles  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square;  and  it  so  happened  that  there  was  a 
rout  at  one  of  those  splendid  mansions  in  the 
neighbourhood.  When,  therefore,  his  lordship, 
calUng  to  me  to  bear  a  hand,  had  thrown  him- 
self upon  the  encumbered  horses^  and  com- 
menced unharnessing  and  assistmg  them  up, 
as  ttiough  he  haji  not  the  slightest  hand  in 
their  fall ;  half  a  dozen  footmen,  attendant  upon 
some  of  the  carriages  in  waiting,  ran  up  and 
lent  their  assistance. 

Whilst  we  thus  worked  at  the  fallen  steeds, 
and  eventually  got  them  upon  their  legs  again, 
the  clattering  steps  of  the  discomfited  coach- 
man, together  with  the  rushing  sound  of  a 
posse  attendant,  proclaimed  that  our  old  ene- 
mies, the  watch,  were  again  at  hand. 

'^  Whose  party  is  this  ?"  inquired  the  young 
L(mi  of  one  of  the  footmen. 

Although  I  heard  the  question,  I  failed  in 
catching  the  man's  answer. 

"  Good,"  said  the  noble ;  "  well  go  to  it. 
Gke  coachee  a  guinea  for  his  fare,  and  don't 
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say  which  way  we  have  mizzled."  So  saying 
and  throwing  a  handful  f  gold  amongst  th 
footmen,  be  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  walke 
oflF  to  the  rout.  "  Well  sup  here  to-night, 
said  he.  "  It's  just  the  thing.  I  am  invited- 
I  recollect ;  and  I'll  introduce  you." 

Being  quite  in  cue  for  a  continuation  of  th 
spree,  I  did  not  refuse  so  agreeable  a  refiig 
from  the  watch-house;  only  in  my  own  ttm< 
1  doubted  the  possibility  of  our  appearing  in  ou 
present  somewhat  disfigured  state.  My  compa 
nion,  however,  soon  put  all  to  rights.  He  wa 
apparently  well  known  to  the  servants  of  th< 
house. 

"  We've  had  an  upset,"  s^d  he,  when  hi 
entered  the  halL  "  Show  us  a  room  where  wi 
can  adjust  our  dress." 

Two  or  three  liveried  attendants  immediately 
ran  before  us,  showed  us  into  a  dressing-room 
and  brought  us  aU  the  appliances  to  removi 
from  our  outward  habiliments  the  signs  of  thi 
fray.  Our  coats  were  taken  off  and  brushed 
hands  and  faces  washed,  and  in  a  very  fen 
minutes  we  were  presentable  amongst  the  splen- 
did assemblage  above  stairs.  It  was  one  ol 
those  brilliant  parties,  given  at  the  close  of  the 
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season^  amongst  the  cream  of  the  cream  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  was  rather  a  cram.  All  the 
remaining  rank  and  fashion  in  town  seemed 
present  together. 

The  Marquis  and  myself,  therefore,  walked  in 
quite  unheeded.  As  for  myself,  I  was  lost  in 
admiration  at  the  quantity  of  lovely  women  I 
saw  around  me ;  creatures  so  beautiful  as  to 
realise  the  Mussulman's  ideas  of  the  heaven 
he  hoped  to  attain  to.  It  was,  indeed,  to 
me  a  sort  of  Paradise ;  and  I  gazed  from  oae 
to  the  other  with  the  greatest  delight.  There 
seemed  so  much  ease  in  this  society,  that  you 
might  have  thought,  from  the  absenoe  of  re- 
straint and  the  delightful  intimacy  which  ap- 
peared to  reign  throughout  the  assemblage,  that 
the  whole  party  must  have  been  composed  of 
one  family.  I  felt  that  as  my  companion  had 
thus  brought  me  amongst  his  friends,  he  ought 
to  mtroduce  me  to  the  lady  of  the  house  with- 
out )delay.  He  however  said  there  was  time 
enough;  and  threading  his  way  through  the 
various  rooms,  nodding  to  one  acquaintance, 
^d  stopping  for  a  moment  to  speak  to  another, 
we  made  the  tour  of  the  suite  of  apartments 
whifh  had  been  -thrown  open  to  the  company. 

D  3 
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**  Ha !  Coeur  de  Lion,  it's  a  treat  to  see  you,'' 
said  a  young  titled  Guardsman.  ''Why,  half 
a  dozen  of  us  have  been  making  the  tour  of 
London  for  the  last  week  to  find  your  hiding- 
place." 

'*  It's  just  as  well  for  you,  then,"  returned 
the  other,  ''  that  you  failed  in  the  search, 
Georgie;  for  it's  my  pleasure  to  be  quit  of 
you  all.  I'm  sick  of  your  idleness,  and  choose 
to  be  naught  awhile." 

•  "  We  heard  you  were  in  town,"  said  the 
Guardsman ;  "  but  none  of  us  knew  where  you 
were  to  be  found;  no  one  had  seen  you;  and 
you  were,  in  short,  incomprehensible,  invisible, 
and  inexpUcable." 

"I'll  tdl  you  what,  Glansdale,"  said  Coeur 
de  Lion,  "  111  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin. 
I'm  sick  of  fathering  all  your  stale  tricks,  and 
begin  to  tire  of  my  own.  Durty  deeds,  are 
done  by  half  the  snobs  about  town,  and  my 
name  is  the  stalking-horse.  I  shall  cut -the 
concern,  altogether.  But  I'm  surprized  to  see 
you  here ;  I  thought  you  were  at  Brussels.  You 
were  hit  hard,  I  heard,  on  the  Derby  day." 

"  Egad,  that's  fact ;  I  was  rather  hardly  hit. 
Indeed,  I   may  say,   I  am  altogether  floored 
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The  goyemor's  in  an  awful  state.  Three  times 
he  has  oome  down,  as  you  know,  to  pay  off 
my  debts.  Now  he  has  completely  turned  his 
back  upon  me.  However,  it  can't  be  helped ; 
I  must  take  the  consequence,  I  suppose.  To- 
morrow, I  must  send  in  my  papers  to  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  sell  my  commission;  that 
will  stop  the  gap  for  a  while." 

"  Nonsense,  man,"  said  Cceur  de  lion,  **  how 
much  are  you  in  for,  altogether  ?" 

Here  the  noble  took  the  Guardsman  apart, 
and  they  conferred  fcnr  a  few  minutes. 

"  Call  on  me  to-morrow,  at  eleven,"  said  he, 
"  where  I  have  told  you.  If  you  get  there  at 
that  hour,  you  shall  have  it ;  d — ^n  the  commis- 
sion, it's  not  worth  selling.  Keep  it,  I  tell 
you." 

Lord  Coeur  de  lion  passed  on,  and  I  fol- 
lowed. Wherever  he  went,  he  was  regarded  with 
curiosity ;  and  his  name  whispered  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  Every  one  bowed  to  him  with 
respect:  for  although  the  town  rang  with  his 
wild  and  daring  pranks,  few  noblemen  in  Great 
Britain  possessed  a  nobler  and  kinder  heart. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  very  superior  talents, 
too ;  and  as  much  above  the  set  he  headed,  as 
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greatest  is  from  least.  Whatever  he  undertook, 
he  effected  m  gallant  style;  whenever  he  was 
imitated,  the  perpetrators  were  sure  to  make  a 
mull  of  it. 

Although  possessing  a  hundred  thousand  a- 
year,  the  young  Lord  was  not  much  sought 
after  by  the  anxious  mothers  who  knew  their 
daughters  were  out,  for  he  never  was  known 
to  flirt  with  a  belle  in  his  life ;  and  to  fix  him 
in  matrimonial  chains  w^as  a  thing  so  hopeless, 
as  never  to  have  been  apparently  thought  of  by 
the  most  manoeuvring  dame. 

Whilst  Coeur  de  Lion  was  being  recognized 
and  accosted,  I,  being  his  companion,  also  came 
in  for  a  share  of  notice  occasionally.  "  Who's 
that  tall,  dark,  young  man,  with  Coeur  de  Lion  ?" 
I  heard  once  or  twice  asked,  in  a  half  whisper. 
One  surmised  that  I  was  young  Monteith,  who  had 
just  been  gazetted  to  the  Life  Guards.  Another 
said,  "  it  must  be  the  Duke  Gonzalo,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  Naples;"  whilst  a  young, 
coxcomical,  and  dandified  beau  ventured  to 
suggest,  that  I  looked  more  like  a  bonnet  to  a 
hell,  whom  Coeur  de  Lion  had  introduced  by  way 
of  spree,  than  anything  else. 

"  How  did  the  filly  behave,  Coeur  de  Lion ;  I 
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understand  you  won  that   steeple-chase  by   a 
neck,"  said  the  young  Earl  of  Cravecceiu'. 

"  Yes,  and  I  should  have  won  it  by  a  score 
of  yards,  besides;  only,  that  she  broke  her 
back  in  the  last  leap,"  said  his  Lordship.  *'  She 
ran  fifteen  yards  after  she  was  done  for ;  and 
pitched  headforemost  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
tance. That  last  wall  was  a  puzzler ;  six  feet, 
and  a  wide  ditch  on  the  other  side.  She  went 
at  it  like  a  thunderbolt,  capsizing  Harkaway 
Snob,  who  was  riding  Thornton's  Mammoth, 
and  going  dean  over  them  both  in  the  jump." 

"  Who's  that  with  you,  Coeur  de  Lion  ?  The 
ladies  with  me  are  most  ankious  to  know," 
inquired  an  officer  of  the  Life  Guards  ;  "they 
say  he's  either  the  Chevalier  Bayard  or  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  stepped  from  the  frame. 
We  all  thought  Mac  Jupiter  of  ours  was  the 
most  splendid  representation  of  the  visage  of 
one  of  the  old  Norman  knights;  but  your 
friend  beats  him  hollow.  What  a  coun- 
tenance 1" 

"  It  has  been  well  punched,  at  all  events,  to- 
night," returned  Coeur  de  Lion.  "  You'd  better 
ask  him  who  he  is ;  for  h — g  me,  if  I  can  tell," 
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he  continued,  turning  back  to  look  at  me,  for 
the  first  time. 

Whilst  this  sort  of  desultory  chat  was 
taking  place,  I  had  come  to  a  stand  to  observe 
an  elderly  gentleman,  who,  apart  fix)m  the 
crowd,  was  listening  to  the  lively  prattle  of  a 
blooming  Hebe  of  about  seventeen ;  and  appa- 
rently quite  as  much  interested  and  careful  in 
giving  his  answers  to  the  trifling  questions  she 
asked,  as  if  they  had  been  put  by  the  Rime 
Minister  himself. 

The  tenor  of  the  conversation  arrested  my 
steps,  and  I  paused  to  contemplate  the  speakers, 
The  iron-grey  face  of  the  cavalier  was  turned 
to  the  smiling  eyes  of  the  girl,  as  she  played 
innocently  with  his  eye-glass,  and  put  her 
questions  with  as  much  natvet^  as  though  she 
had  been  speaking  to  her  own  papa. 

"Now  do  tell"  me,  dear  Duke,"  said  the 
lively  girl,  "  how  came  you  all  to  aflow  your- 
selves to  be  surprized  in  Brussels  at  that 
baU?" 

"We  were  not  surprized,"  answered  the 
warrior. 

"  Not  surprized  ?"  she  returned,  "  but  I  am ; 
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for  we  are  led  to  believe,  you  all  turned  out  to 
fight  in  your  dancing-pumps.  And  now  tell 
me  another  thing  I  wish  to  know :  if  you  had 
been  beaten  at  Waterloo,  what  would  have 
become  of  you  all  ?" 

"We  should  have  retreated  to  Brussels," 
returned  the  Duke. 

"  Ah !  but  could  you  have  retreated  to 
Brussels?"  said  the  Hebe,  archly.  "I  think 
you  could  not." 

'*  I  think  we  could,"  said  the  warrior,  smiling. 

"  Well,  you  know  best,  certainly ;  but  I  doubt, 
you  are  mistaken.  My  papa  and  Lord  Gustavus 
went  over  the  field  last  summer ;  and  they  said 
you  could  not  have  retreated  upon  Brussels. 
And  now  tell  me,  since  that  point's  settled, 
which  of  your  achievements  do  you  consider 
the  most  of,  and  like  the  best.  And  before 
you  answer  that  question,  tell  me  whether  you 
like  those  new  shells  my  papa  has  invented,  and 
sent  to  Woolwich  for  the  Artillery  ?" 

"Well  then,  to  answer  your  last  question 
&st.  I  do  not  like  those  new-fashioned  shells, 
as  you  call  them,  of  your  father's,"  said  the 
warrior." 

"  And  why  not  ?" 
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"  Because  they  would  be  of  little  use,"  he 
answered,  "  in  service ;  you  might  as  well  throw 
plum-puddings  amongst  the  men." 

"  Ha,  ha !  what  a  wonderful  man  you  are," 
said  the  Hebe. 

"  With  regard  to  the  second  question.  I 
like  the  passage  of  the  Douro  better  than  any- 
thing we  did  in  Spain." 

"  Why  so  ?"  said  Hebe,  getting  more 
animated.  '^  I  do  so  like  you,  because  you  listen 
to  my  questions,  and  answer  them  so  carefully. 
I  love  fighting;  and  I  adore  you,  as  every 
woman  in  England  ought  to  do."  (Here  Hebe 
kissed  the  Duke's  hand.)  "  And  now  tell  me, 
why  you  like  the  passage  of  the  Douro  better 
than  all  the  rest." 

The  Hebe  and  the  warrior  passed  on,  and 
were  soon  hidden  from  me  in  the  crowd ;  whikt 
I,  admiring  the  goodness  of  disposition  exhibited 
in  the  illustrious  soldier  (for  such  he  appeared  to 
be)  which  could  patiently  listen  to,  and  kindly 
answer  the  prattle  of  the  beautiful  little  romp 
who  had  fastened  herself  upon  his  arm,  when 
noblemen  and  statesmen  were  seeking  to  catch 
his  slightest  nod,  lost  my  introducer,  and  be- 
came aslo  lost  in  the  throng. 
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The  wine  I  had  drunk,  and  the  whirl  I  had 
gone  through,  since  I  and  the  Captain  had  left 
our  flaggons  and  our  inn,  had  completely  over- 
come my  discretion,  though  the  last  action  of 
the  upset  had  considerably  quieted  me  down.  I 
was  accordingly  in  an  observing  and  monstrous 
sapient  mood,  and  very  much  inclined  to  take 
everything  as  a  good  joke,  and  be  argumentative, 
provided  I  could  have  found  a  listener.  How- 
ever, with  an  my  drunken  wisdom,  I  could  not 
quite  reconcile  myself  to  my  present  position. 
It  was  not  to  be  approved  of,  I  thought,  and  I 
resolved  to  seek  my  introducor ;  and  after  thank- 
ing him  for  his  services  rendered,  to  withdraw 
and  find  my  way  homewards. 

Elbowing,  therefore,  a  passage  through  the 
rooms,  which  "  blazed  with  light,"  and  brayed 
with  minstrelsy,  I  came  to  a  small  boudoir, 
fitted  up  in  the  Eastern  style;  and  hearing 
voices  within,  I  pushed  aside  the  hangings,  and 
entering,  found  myself  the  next  moment  in  the 
presence  of  and  not  a  yard  distant  from,  the 
Duchess  of  Hurricane.  To  paint  the  surprise, 
and  describe  the  look  of  the  awful  Duchess,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  call  to  the  reader's  re- 
membrance the   occasional   expression  of    the 
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countenance  of  the  immortal  Siddons,  when  she 
chose  to  be  Lady  Macbeth. 

The  moment  she  beheld  the  man  whom  of  all 
others  she  abhorred,  enter  "with  foul  intru- 
sion" into  her  very  sanctum,  she  started  to  her 
feet,  as  if,  "  basilisk-like,",  to  kill  him  with  a 
look;  whilst  I  with  a  start,  Hke  the  Stranger 
when  he  espies  Mrs.  Haller,  stood  also  trans- 
fixed. 

My  drunken  wisdom  immediately  informed 
me,  that  I  had  committed  a  breach  of  decorum; 
and  the  truth  flashed  across  my  brain  that  I 
had  unknowingly  intruded  into  the  mansion, 
and  thrust  my  disagreeable  presence  into  the 
select  party  of  her  Grace  of  Hurricane. 

This  was  a  position  which  sufliciently«  bewil- 
dered my  already  muddled  brain;  and  was 
much  easier  for  any  one  to  get  into,  than  to 
retire  from  with  propriety.  I  was  about  to 
explain,  that  I  had  come  with  Lord  Coeur 
de  Lion;  but  I  considered  that  would  be  to 
affirm  that  I  had  known  to  whose  party  I  was 
intruding  my  presence,  and  to  relate  that  I  had 
entered  the  house  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  con- 
sequence of  a  street-row  and  the  watch-house 
I  shrunk  from. 
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The  Duchess  stared  upon  me  for  some 
tune,  apparently  as  if  awaiting  the  explanation  or 
apology  I  was  bound  to  make;  and  I,  as  if 
fiisdnated  by  her  gaze,  returned  her  look  in 
solemn  silence. 

In  the  elegant  boudoir  where  the  lady  of  the 
mansion  had  thus  retired  from  the  heat  and 
fatigue  of  her  crowded  rooms,  were  congregated 
a  select  few  of  her  intimates,  and  the  conver- 
sation before  animated  sank  at  once  on  my 
intrusion. 

The  Duchess,  either  finding  that  I  offered 
no  word  of  apology  or  explanation,  or  perhaps 
seeing  that  I  was  a  little  flustered  by  flowing 
cups,  with  a  haughty  bow  finished  the  scene  by 
leaving  the  boudoir,  followed  by  her  party,  who 
filed  off  with  immense  dignity  of  deportment, 
eyeing  me  as  they  left,  as  if  I  had  been  that 
strange  animal  described  by  Trinculo,  Half 
monster,  half  fish. 

Had  I  not  been  "  in  case  to  jostle  a  consta- 
ble," this  meeting  would  have  disconcerted  me. 
As  it  was,  I  felt  rather  dashed,  and  resolved  to 
leave  the  house  immediately.  One  lady  remained, 
and  she  was  apparently  so  much  surprized  that 
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she  was  unable  to  follow  the  Duchess  and  her 
party.  Before  I  left  the  boudoir  I  turned  to 
look  at  her — ^it  was  Miss  Villeroy. 

Acting  with  my  accustomed  impetuosity,  I 
forgot  all  but  the  delight  of  being  thus  once 
more  thrown  into  her  presence.  The  beautiful 
Miss  Villeroy  was  before  me,  and  alone ;  it  was 
like  offered  mercy,  and  1  threw  myself  at  her 
feet.  She  attempted  to  rise,  but  I  seized  her 
hand  and  detained  her. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven !  Mr.  Blount,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  what  can  have  brought  you  to 
this  house,  after  what  has  so  recently  hap- 
pened ?" 

"  Ask  me  not,  dear  Miss  Villeroy,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "  but  since  the  gods  haVe  favoured  me 
by  thus  inexplicably  guiding  me  once  more 
into  your  presence,  hear  me  plead  for  a  pardon 
fon^all  those  unhappy  transactions  that  have 
driven  me  from  your  good  thoughts, — deeds 
which  have  been  thrust  upon  me  by  others,  and 
by  which  I,  the  victim  of  circumstances,  am  ren- 
dered especially  wretched,  since  they  have  procured 
me  your  displeasure.  As  for  those,  silk-coated 
slaves,  I  pass  them;— of  you,  and  you  alone, 
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I  ask  pardon  for  all  that  has  happened.  Say 
but  that  you  forgive  me  what  is  passed,  and  I 
will  leave  you,  if  you  wish  it,  for  evermore." 

Miss  Villeroy  saw  that  I  was  at  least  as  much 
excited  by  champaign  as  love  on  this  occasion. 
She  looked  absolutely  frightened. 

"  I  do  forgive  you,"  said  she,  resigning  the 
hand  I  had  seized,  which  I  covered  with 
kisses ;  "  but  oh !  for  the  love  of  Heaven  stay 
not  here.  God  only  knows  what  further  mis* 
chief  may  arise  from  this  unlucky  intrusion  of 
yours." 

Miss  Villeroy  rose  from  her  seat,  and  with- 
drew her  hand  in  some  displeasure.  **  I  must 
not  remain  here,  Mr.  Blount,"  said  she ;  *'  permit 
me  to  join  the  Duchess." 

I  arose  from  my  knee,  though  not  without 
an  effort ;  my  pride  came  to  my  aid,  I  felt  I 
was  hardly  used  by  the  young  lady,  and  drew 
aside  that  she  might  quit  the  apartment.  The 
entrance  of  the  master  of  the  house  in  some 
little  haste  hindered  her  from  leaving  the 
boudoir. 

The  Duke,  after  glancing  rapidly  at  me, 
addressed  himself  to  his  niece. 

"  Miss  ViDeroy,"   said  he,   "  as  I  presume 
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this  gentleman  is  here  to-night  by  your  invita- 
tion, I  request  the  fiivour  of  your  introducing 
me  to  him." 

"  You  will  grant  me  your  pardon,  my  Lord," 
said  I,  "  since  I  conclude  I  am  addressing  the 
Duke  of  Hurricane,  and  allow  me  to  set  you 
right  in  this  matter.  However  much  I  may 
have  wished  for  the  honour  of  an  interview 
with  Miss  Villeroy,  our  meeting  here  is  p^- 
fectly  accidental ;  nor  did  your  niece  know,  till 
a  few  minutes  ago,  that  I  was  in  the  metro- 
polis. 

The  Duke  was  a  descendant  of  the  Flantage- 
nets,  and  had  all  the  dignity,  chivalrous  bearing, 
and  noble  look  of  one  of  that  great  line.  He 
was  a  little  fussy  at  times,  but  altogether  be 
was  a  splendid  specimen  of  his  order.  He  was 
apparently  a  trifle  out  of  sorts  on  this  occasion, 
and  his  distended  nostril  and  eye  of  fire,  gave 
him  something  the  look  of  Charles  Kemble 
when  Faulconbridge  grows  irritable  at  the  pre- 
sence of  Austria  before  the  gates  of  Angiers. 

"  I  thought  I  understood  the  Duchess  of 
Hurricane  that  I  should  find  Mr.  Blount,  of 
WhamdifFe  Grange  in  this  apartment,"  said  he, 
turning  to  me,  doubtfully. 
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''  I  am  that  unfortunate  man/'  I  answered. 

"Miss  Vifleroy,"  said  the  Duke  (stepping 
aside  to  let  her  pass)  ."  you  will  find  your  aunt 
waiting  for  you  in  the  next  room.  Mr.  Blount, 
perhaps  you  will  &vour  me  vdth  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  in  my  study." 

"Farewell,  Miss  Villeroy,"  I  exclaimed,  in 
some  little  pique  at  her  evident  desire  at  an 
escape.  "Whatever  shall  become  of  Michael 
Cassio,  he's  never  anything  but  your  poor  ser- 
vant.   My  Lord,  I  am  yours  to  the  Antipodes." 

The  Duke  gave  me  a  searching  glance,  and 
takmg  my  arm,  walked  me  off  to  his  study. 

"  Mr.  Blount,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  had 
closed  the  door,  "  your  presence  here  somewhat 
surprises  me.  The  Duchess  of  Hurricane  sup- 
poses your  appearance  to-night  is  in  consequence 
cf  Miss  Villeroy's  invitation.  You  tell  me  it  is 
not  so.  To  what  circumstance,  then,  am  I 
to  understand  we  have  the  honour  of  your 
visit?" 

"  The  circumstance,  my  Lord  Duke,  which 
has  introduced  me  to  you  to-night,  (for  I  coh- 
oeive  I  am  addressing  the' Duke  of  Hurricane), 
is  sufficiently  droll.     In  fact,  every  thing  in  this 
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world  seems  droll,  and  very  amusing.  You 
will,  I  dare  say,  excuse  my  relating  the  circum- 
stance that  has  procured  me  the  honour  of  being 
introduced  to  your  Grace,  if  I  split  the  diffe- 
rence, and  teU  you  the  person.  The  Lord 
Coeur  de  Lion  was  the  person  who  brought  me 
with  him  to  your  Grace's  party." 

The  Duke  saw  immediately  what  was  the 
matter.     He  rang  the  bell. 

"  Although,"  said  he,  "  I  should,  in  any  other 
circumstances,  have  felt  honoured  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  friend  of  Lord  Coeur  de  Lion; 
yet,  after  what  has  so  recently  happened,  I 
should  have  thought  you  would  have  hesitated 
to  accept  the  offer  of  being  introduced,  when 
you  found  to  whose  party  Coeur  de  Ldon  was 
invited.  Seek  for  Lord  Coeur  de  Lion,"  said 
he  to  the  servant  who  entered.  "  His  Lord- 
ship and  5^ourself  dined  together,  perhaps." 

"  I  never  dined,"  I  replied  "  with  Lord 
Cceur  de  Lion  in  my  life,  nor  ever  saw 
him  till  about  an  hour  and  a  half  ago. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  knew  no  more  than 
the  man  in  the  moon  where  I  was  coming, 
nor  can  I  tell  you  how  I  got  here.     That's  all 
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the  explanation  I  can  give.  The  cross  exami- 
nation begins  to  grow  tedious,  my  Lord ;  let  us 
finish  it.  I  feel  sorry  for  the  intrusion,  and 
shall  take  my  leave." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  favoiu*  me  by  waiting  till 
Us  Lordship  comes  down,"  returned  his  Grace. 
''  I  mu8t  know  why  he  has  placed  us  both  in 
this  somewhat  disagreeable  situation,"  saying 
this,  he  motioned  me  to  take  a  chair.  "  I  have 
heard  much  of  you,  Mr.  Blount,"  he  continued. 
"  Though  we  have  never  met  before,  I  regret  it 
has  been  so,  for  I  think  much  that  has  happened 
mi^t  have  been  avoided,  had  I  seen  you  in 
time  to  have  prevented  the  intimacy  between 
my  niece  and  yourself." 

''I  am  greatly  obliged  to  yoiu-  Grace  for 
your  candour,  at  any  rate,"  I  said. 

"Or,  indeed,  known,"  continued  the  Duke 
without  noticing  the  interruption,  "that  you 
were  so  constantly  a  visitor  at  Marston  Hall. 
I  speak  plainly,  Mr.  Blount,  because  I  conceive 
it  my  duty  so  to  do,  and  I  must  further  tell 
you,  since  we  have  thus  become  acquainted, 
that  as  a  guardian  and  relative  of  Miss  Yille* 
roy,  I  could  never  permit  that  young  lady 
with  my  sanction  to  receive  the  attentions  of 
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one  who  bears  a  reputation  for  so  much  w3dness 
and  unsteadiness  of  conduct,  and  who,  from  his 
untractable  disposition,  is,  I  have  been  told,  an 
exile  from  his  father's  roof,  and  alien  from  his 
affections/' 

"  Good,"  said  I,  "  have  you  any  further  trade 
with  us?  I  begin  to  think  this  is  vastly 
amusing." 

"My  Lord  Coeur  de  Lion,"  continued  the  Duke, 
as  that  nobleman  entered  the  room,  "  I  fed 
rather  surprised  that  you  did  not  consider  at  the 
time  you  invited  Mr.  Bloimt  to  accompany  you 
to  the  Duchess  of  Hiuricane's  party  to-night, 
that  recent  circumstances  had  occurred,  which 
would  render  it  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  that 
gentlemen  to  be  presented  here.  Mr.  Blount 
knew  not  to  whose  house  he  was  coming,  he 
tells  me  ;  but  as  you  are  related  to  Lord 
Hardenbrass,  now  lying  seriously  iU  at  Marston 
Hall  you  of  course  must  have  been  aware  of 
the  unpleasantness  of  such  meeting." 

*^  You  have  already  told  me.  Hurricane,  more 
than  I  knew  before,  in  telling  me  your  friend's 
name,"  said  Coeur  de  Lion,  laughing.  "  There 
seems  little  introduction  necessary  on  my  part,  but 
truth  is,  we  were  not  so  much  to  blame,  for  my 
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introdudng  him  was  the  thought  of  the  mom^t. 
I  do  not  think  he  knew  to  whose  house  he  was 
ooming.  If  there  be  offence  in  the  matter,  you 
must  visit  it  upon  me,  Lord  Hurricane ;  for  I  am 
alone  in  fault.  Since  we  came  together,  well 
even  depart  together," 

"You  seem  well  met,"  said  the  Duke,  "at 
all  events.  May  I  beg  the  favour  of  knowing 
when  and  where  you  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Blount,  my  Lord  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  returned  his  Lordship,  "  I  can 
explain  to  your  satisfaction  in  a  few  words  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  intimacy.  The  finst 
sight  I  ever  had  of  om*  friend  here,  who  seems 
mightily  indined  to  drop  off  to  sleep  in  that 
easy  chair  of  yours — ^* 

"  Enough  said,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  interrupt- 
ing him,  and  half  asleep,  "  unconsciously  to 
have — " 

"The  first  sight  I  ever  had  of  our  fiiend 
was  in  Cranboume  Alley,  fighting  with  at  least 
a  dozen  watchmen.  His  prowess  interested  me, 
and  I  rescued  and  brought  him  off." 

"Unconsciously,"  I  continued,  endeavouring 
to  argue  the  point. 

"  The  first  time  I  ever  spoke  to  Mr.  Blount," 
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interrupted  Coeur  de  lioDy  ^*  was  on  the  gutter  of 
Mother  Midnight's  establishment  behind  L^oes- 
ter  Square.  That  he  was  a  gentleman,  I  felt 
convinced  from  his  conduct;  and  being  upset 
here  at  your  door,  I  brought  him  to  your 
Grace's  party." 

'^Unconsciously/'  said  I,  now  half  asleep, 
"to  have  offended." 

"  So,"  said  the  Duke,  "  you  took  the  liberty, 
then,  of  bringing  a  person  seen  and  known  fw 
the  first  time  ?" 

"  Unconscious,"  said  I,  again  endeavouring  to 
have  out  my  say,  in  spite  of  the  drowaness 
which  had  seized  me. 

"  In  the  situation,"  continued  the  Duke, 
"  you  have  mentioned,  and  introduce  him  in  the 
state  you  see  he  is  in,  at  the  Dudiess's  party. 
Enough,  Sir,  you  shall  hear  further  from  me  on 
this  matter." 

''  Unconsciously  (I  at  last  managed  to  utter) 
to  have  offended  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Hurricane,  gives  me  the  greatest  pain.  But  I 
beg  to  say,  it  has  been  quite  imconsciously  on 
mine  and  this  gentleman's  part.  Nevertheless, 
if  offence  is  taken,  it  can't  be  avoided,  and  the 
affiedr  must  proceed.  My  Lord  Duke,  I  have  the 
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honour  of  wishing  you  good  nighti  this  is  my 
address,"  so  sayingi  and  laying  on  the  table 
Captain  Catdiflat's  card  in  place  of  my  own,  I 
managed  to  rise,  and  Lord  Coeur  de  Lion,  mak- 
ing a  haughty  bow  to  the  Duke,  we  walked  out 
together. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

He  a  captain !  Hang  him*  rogoe !  He  lives  npoo 
mouldy  stew'd  primes,  and  dried  cakes. 

SHAxspsaa. 

Totally  unused  to  wine,  I  had,  like  Cassb, 
but  poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking,  and 
ahready  experienced  the  different  stages  of 
drunkenness  described  by  Olivia's  down,  first 
fool,  then  madman,  and  was  now  about  nearing 
the  third  stage,  my  wits  being  nearly  drowned, 
or  at  least  becoming  stupified ;  all  whidi 
stages  had  supervened  from  the  first  dose  or 
bout.  However,  being  strong  in  constitution, 
I  wrestled  with  the  inordinate  fiend,  and  fol- 
lowed my  companion  resolutely. 

^*  That  Hurricane  is  an  ass,''  said  Coeur  de 
Lion,  when  we  reached  the  street :  "  he*s  always 
fancying  that  his  dignity  is  in  danger.  It's  just 
as  well  that  he  is  to  call  me  out  for  this  night's 
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fim,  fcH*  I  had  always  rather  be  called  than 
call" 

"  U  any  body's  dignity  has  been  hurt,  I 
think  mine's  the  most  damaged,"  said  I,  '*  and 
if  any  body's  to  be  called  out,  it  strikes  me  I 
OQg^t  to  be  the  appellant" 

"Well  think  about  that  hereafter,"  he  returned* 

"  May  I  beg  the  favour  of  knowing  where 
we  are  progressing  towards,"  I  asked,  "  for 
the  long  and  interminable  row  of  lamps  before 
OS  seems  to  lead  in  an  avenue  of  dancing  stars, 
to  the  extreme  end  of  the  world.  I  protest  I 
see  no  termination  to  them." 

"This,"  said  Coeur  de  Lion,  "is  Brook  Street, 
and  my  destination  is  nearly  as  far  as  the  last 
hmp  you  can  spy.  I  recommend  you  to  get 
a  bed  at  the  same  hotel,  unless  you  have  made 
tip  your  mind  to  sleep  in  the  streets." 

"  I  do,  indeed,  feel  rather  uncomfortable  and 
extremely  sick.  Lord  Coeiu:  de  Lion,"  said  I, 
*'  and  the  very  stones  in  this  lonely  street, 
(as  Rob  Roy  says),  seem  to  rise  up  to  appre* 
head  me;  they  appear  to  have  a  strange  in** 
dioation  to  hit  me  upon  the  nose  every  step 
I  take." 
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"Ah!  ah!"  said  Coeur  de  Lion,  "that's  be- 
cause you  can  no  more  smoke,  than  you  can 
drink.  It's  the  cigar,  man,  which  I  gave  you 
just  now,  that  makes  you  so  giddy.  You  must 
learn  to  smoke  in  order  to  meet  the  tastes  of 
the  Hussars ;  a  Dragoon  without  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  is  as  incomplete  as  without  his  spurs. 
Now  I  think  on't,  well  turn  in  at  Madame  De 
Galloni's  in  Regent  Street,  and  see  what's  going 
on  there.  Ill  introduce  you  to  Madame  De 
GaUoni,  the  finest  woman  in  town." 

"  Another  introduction,  and  more  fine  wcHnen, 
eh  ?"  I  said.  "  Well  Fm  on  the  wide  world 
now,  that's  a  fact.  May  I  b^  the  &vour  of 
knowing  who  yoiu*  fiiend  Madame  De  Galloui 
is,  for  I  had  rather  not  experience  a  second 
edition  of  her  Grace  of  Hurricane." 

"  Madame  de  GaUoni  is  a  French  lady,  not 
long  arrived  fit)m  Paris,"  answered  his  Lordship: 
^'  she  is  always  glad  to  see  her  friends  at  her 
little  soir^eSy  and  she  will  be  only  too  happy 
to  welcome- us  to-night.  But  mind  one  thing, 
you  are  not  to  play  there ;  I  won't  introduce 
you  unless  you  promise  me  not  to  play.  It's 
a  dear  case,  you're  exceedingly  green,  and  ought 
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to  have  brought  your  grandmother  up  to  town 
to  take  care  of  you." 

"  Vous  avez  raison,^^  said  I,  "  it's  a  lamen- 
table truth.  I'm  extremely  obliged  to  yo\u- 
Lordship  for  supplying  the  old  lady's  place. 
I  doy  indeed,  feel  extremely  helpless  just  now ; 
that  dgar  hath  proved  mine  enemy,  indeed." 

"  Here  we  are  at  Madame's,"  said  Coeur  de 
lion,  stopping  and  knocking  at  a  door  in  Regent 
Street,  which  after  some  little  delay,  and  more 
than  one  person  peeping  at  us  with  the  chain 
up,  was  at  length  opened,  and  we  entered  and 
walked  up  stairs. 

Madame  De  Galloni's  apartments  were  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  and  filled  with  company. 
Several  very  handsome  Frenchwomen  were 
present,  and  a  decent  accompaniment  of  heroes 
from  the  grand  nation,  cavaliers  whose  visages 
were  garnished  with  hair  enough  to  stuff  all 
the  chair  cushions  in  the  apartments,  and  whose 
diamond  studs  and  breast  pins,  gleamed  and 
glittered  upon  the  sombre  ground  of  the  dirty 
shirts  in  which  they  were  stuck.  The  remainder 
of  the  company  was  made  up  of  London  roue's 
and  metropolitan  flats. 

Several  tabled  were  occupied  by  players,  at 

£  3 
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several  sorts  of  games,  and  one  large  table^  at 
which  the  less  determined  gamblers  were  con- 
gregated more  for  the  purpose  of  flirting  with 
the  handsome  Frenchwomen  than  for  the  sake 
of  the  game,  was  presided  over  by  the  lady 
of  the  house.  She  clutched  avariciously  in  one 
hand  a  large-sized  money  box,  with  a  small 
opening  at  the  top,  into  which  she  received  a 
stipulated  douceiu*  from  whoever  won  the  pool 
at  the  round  game  at  which  they  were  en« 
gaged. 

She  arose  the  moment  she  saw  us  enter  the 
room,  and  rushed  up  to  us  with  great  affectation 
of  delight :  "  Ah,"  said  she,  "  mon  brave !  I  am 
so  glad  you  come  again.  You  was  so  droll 
last  time  you  come,  dat  we  have  been  quite 
miserable  ever  since ;  dis  is  de  first  soir^  I 
have  been  able  for.  You  was  so  funny,  dat 
we  all  get  into  watch-box,  and  taken  before 
de  police  in  de  morning. 

Coeur  de  Lion  had  been  bullied,  I  afterwards 
found,  by  the  Frenchmen,  and  some  of  his 
friends  cheated,  upon  which  he  had  soundly 
thrashed  some  half-a-dozen,  and  kicked  the  rest 
into  the  street,  the  hubbub  attending  which 
had  caused   the   whole    party    to    be  carried 
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off  to  the  watch-house;  himself  alone  escap* 
^&  ^y  upsetting  every  one  who  came  in  his 
way. 

"  You  play,  mon  cher  ?"  continued  Madame, 
bending  her  head  capriciously  on  one  side.  ''Ah 
DO,  you  nevere  pky.  Your  handsome  friend 
{Jay,  I  dare  say.  Come,  sare,  and  join. — My 
Lord — ^you  not  to  forget  de  box,  de  box  keep 
de  house,  and  I  keep  de  box.^' 

My  companion  thus  solicited,  dropped  his  gold 
into  the  box,  and  I  followed  his  example,  to  the 
no  small  delight  of  the  hostess;  and  we  sat 
down  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  game. 

Madame  De  Galloni  was  a  splendid  specimen 
of  French  beauty;  she  waS  tall>  and  rather  of  the 
stoutest,  but  her  form  was  magnificent,  her 
complexion  was  dark,  and  her  hair  like  the 
raven's  wing.  Her  eye  was  as  brilliant  as  the 
diamond,  and  her  features  beautifully  formed; 
but  when  you  looked  upon  her,  you  could  see 
she  would  as  easily  murder  with  a  stiletto  while 
she  smiled,  as  with  her  beautiful  eyes.  One 
minute  she  looked  like  an  angel,  (that  was  when 
the  winner  deposited  his  coin  in  her  tin  box,) 
the  next   she  scowled  like  a  fiend,  that   was 
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when  any  one  foigot,  or  endeavoured  to  shiin 
the  offering. 

Twas  pity,  I  thought,  that  one  so  handsome, 
should  be  so  avaricious.  The  box  was  the  os- 
tensible way  in  which  she  kept  up  her  rooms ; 
but  the  truth  was,  that  the  hirsute  Frenchmea 
attendant,  were  the  pluckers  of  all  unfortunates, 
who  ventured  to  play. 

"  Ah,  Captain !"  shrieked  the  handsome 
Galloni:  "why  you  not  put  in  my  box  dat 
time.  Shame,  Sare,  to  deceive  me.  How  am 
I  to  keep  my  rooms  light,  for  you  to  come 
play  widout  you  put  in  dis  box,  you  nasty 
beast." 

"Voilil,"  said  the  Captam,  dropping  in  the 
coin. 

"Yes,  voilJl,  it  is,"  returned  the  French- 
woman. "  You  please  to  say  voiik  every  time 
you  win,  Sare,  aloud,  mind  or  you  shall  not  play 
more.  You  cheat  me  once,  twice,  three  times, 
if  I  had  not  look  sharp  after  you." 

"  Madame,"  said  the  Captain,  "  hiave  a  care ; 
I  don't  like  those  observations." 

"No,"  returned  the  Galloni i  "you  like  not 
observation  too  much,   ven  you  vin,   as  you 
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alwaise  do,  and  cheat  my  box  as  you  alwaise 
try." 

^*  m  play  no  more  at  your  table/'  said  the 
offended  militaire,  rising,  "VoilJt,  here's  for 
your  d — d  charity  box." 

''  You  must  speak  by  the  card,  Captain ; 
equivocation  will  imdo  you  here,"  said  Coeur 
de  lion. 

"  Who  made  that  observation  ?"  said  the 
Captain,  turning  fiercely  round,  and  rushing  up 
to  him. 

The  Captain  was  extremely  short-sighted, 
and  he  rammed  his  face  close  into  that  of  the 
noble,  who  sat  with  the  utmost  coolness,  and 
smiled  upon  his  fiery  visage. 

No  sooner  did  he  catch  a  fair  glimpse  of  the 
countenance  of  Cceur  de  Lion,  than  his  ferocious 
look  changed  into  something  like  consternation 
and  dismay,  and  he  drew  back,  as  though  he 
had  seen  a  basilisk. 

"  Oh,  my  Lord,"  said  he,  "  I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons.  I  did  not  know  it  was  you  who  spoke. 
I  trust  I  see  you  well,"  and  he  drew  off. 

In  progressing  to  one  of  the  other  tables,  he 
passed  and  recognized  me. 

"Ah!    Mr.  Blount,"  he  exclaimed,  seizing 
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my    hand,    "  I    am    delighted    to    see  you 
again.' 

It  was  my  fiiend,  Captain  CatchiSat,  from 
the  Wolds.  ^ 

"  Do  you  know  that  feDow  ?"  said  Coeur  dfe 
Lion,  carelessly ;  "  is  he  a  friend  of  yoiirs  V* 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  we  are  staying  in  the  same 
hotel  together.  He  comes  from  near  the  same 
part  of  the  world  I  myself  come  fi^m." 

"  Oh!"  he  returned  significantly,  "  does  he?" 
and  he  walked  away  to  another  part  of  the 
room. 

The  Captain,  meanwhile,  had  a  thousand 
apologies  to  make  for  having  outran  me  in  the 
beginning  of  the  evening's  amusements.  He 
proposed  teaching  me  how  to  play  at  rouge  et 
noir ;  and  forgetting  the  injunctions  of  the  ge- 
nerous Coeur  de  Lion,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  I 
was  a  considerable  gainer,  and  quite  in  love  with 
the  game. 

My  introducer  fought  rather  shy  of  me,  after 
he  discovered  my  acquamtanceship  with  the 
Captain.  Once  during  the  night,  he  addressed 
me,  advising  me  to  cut  the  concern  and  sheer  off 
to  bed,  after  which  I  saw  him  no  more. 

Meanwhile,   the   Captain  kindly  taught  me 
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several  other  games  of  chaDce ;  and  at  day-break, 
we  took  leave  of  the  radiant  Frenchwoman 
and  nymphs,  and  made  our  way  towards  our 
hotd,  I  having  lost  every  coin  I  had  in  my 
purse,  over  and  above  what  I  had  won,  and 
standing  indebted  to  Catchflat  a  trifling  sixty 
pomids. 

The  Captain  was  now  in  higher  glee  than 
ever,  and  vowed  he  would  look  in  at  the  finish, 
and  get  a  cup  of  coffee  before  we   returned  to 
our  inn.     We  accordingly  made  our  way  to  a 
place  situated  somewhere  near  Covent  Garden, 
where,  seated  upon  benches  in  a  filthy  room, 
amongst   some  scores  of  paviours,  Irish  brick- 
layers, and  carters,  we  refireshed  ourselves  with 
coffee  and  roasted  potatoes.     Here  the  Captain, 
who  seemed  always  anxious  for  the  beginning  of 
a  fray,  managed  to  offend  an  Irish  hod-bearer ; 
and,  after  having  volunteered  not  only  to  fight 
him  with   one  hand  tied  behind  him,  but  to 
thrash  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life  in  ten 
minutes,  received,  with    the  greatest   humility 
and  meekness  of  disposition,  sundry  cuffs  fi^om 
his  opponent  in  the  face,  and  more  than  one 
kick  behind ;  whilst  I  myself  managed  to  come 
in  for  several  ugly  blows^  in  the  endeavour  at 
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restraining  Pat's  ire ;  so  that,  at  last,  I  became 
the  principal  in  the  fight,  and  was  obliged  to  take 
the  Captain's  challenge  upon  myself,  and  engage 
with  a  hod-man  in  a  stand-up  fight  A  shindy 
amongst  a  posse  of  Emerald  Islanders,  is  a  mighty 
catching  affair,  and  I  had  quickly  half  a  dozen 
hammering  at  me  at  once.  The  row  spread 
like  wildfire,  and  the  Finish  was  in  a  state  of 
disorganization.  The  market-men,  who  were 
English,  fought  on  my  side,  and  the  Paddies 
whacked  away  for  the  hod-man.  The  room  be- 
came too  small  for  the  conflict,  and  the  liot  ex- 
tended into  the  street.  Rattles  were  sprung  by 
dozens,  and  no  man  regarded  them,  till  at  last 
the  Captain,  myself,  and  some  half  a  dozen  of 
the  lowest  ruffians  from  Calmel  Buildings,  and 
St.  Giles's,  were  captured^  and  conveyed  to  the 
watch-house.  Here  we  were  quoited  down, 
and  thrust  in  a  sort  of  cellar,  amongst  other 
worthies  who  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

The  place  was  filthy  and  wet,  and  at  first  so 
dark,  that,  as  Falstaff  says,  you  could  not  see 
your  hand.  However,  those  who  had  been  in 
durance  before  us  had  become  more  accustomed 
to  the  gloom,  and  seeing  the  Captain  and  my- 
self in  the  garb  of  gentlemen,  they  amused 
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^emselves  by  throwing  all  the  filth  they  could 
fiad  over  to  our  end  of  the  prison. 

The  gallant  Captain  Catchflat  seemed  as 
though  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  this 
sort  of  treatment.  He  gathered  himself  together 
in  one  comer  of  the  dungeon,  like  Dalgetty  in^ 
the  ceO  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  at  Inverary ;  and 
to  my  indignant  complaint  of  such  an  outrage 
upon  the  sacred  persons  of  genflemen  of  his  and 
my  own  dignity,  he  replied  in  the  words  of  the 
vision  in  the  cave  of  Montesinos,  ''  Patience,  and 
shuffle  the  cards." 

"  Patience,  my  dear  Sir,  and  a  trifle  of  en- 
durance, you  will  find  the  best  recipe  here. 
Gentlemen,"  said  he,  to  the  crew  of  pick-pockets 
and  ruffians  who  were  amusing  themselves  at 
our  discomfort,  and  giving  us  a  foretaste  of  the 
piUory,  '^  gentlemem,  if  you  are  gentlemen,  be- 
have yourselves  like  gentlemen,  and  give  us  as 
litde  of  this  ungenteel  usage  as  you  like.  We've 
no  objection  to  stand  tip  if  you'll  allow  us  to 
sleep  comfortably  till  we're  had  up." 

I  have  passed  many  a  night  since  that  day  in 
the  open  world,  and  exposed  to  the  elements ; 
but  I  never  fdt  so  chilled  and  uncomfortable  as 
I  did  in  this  London  watch-house.     Ere  long. 
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however,  we  were  had  up,  fined,  and  repre^ 
manded  for  our  behaviour,  and  reached  our  inD| 
dirty,  draggled,  uncomfortable,  and  31,  as  if  we 
had  been  ducked  in  half  a  dozen  horse-ponds. 
The  Captain  recommended  a  hot  bath,  and  re- 
tired to  bed,  to  try  and  sleep  off  the  &tigue  of 
the  night's  amusement. 

To  sleep,  however,  I  foimd  impossible ;  and  I 
lay  and  pondered  over  the  ill-luck  that  had 
dogged  my  footsteps,  and  led  me  to  expose 
myself,  in  such  a  situation,  before  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Hurricane,  and  Miss  Yilleroy.  I 
saw  that  all  was  now  over  in  that  quarter.  I 
had  disgusted  Miss  Yill»x)y,  and  confirmed  the 
ill  opinion  which  both  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
had  entertained  of  me ;  and  all  without  the  least 
fikult  that  I  could  perceive  on  my  own  part. 

Now  that  I  had  become  sobered,  I  recollected 
everything  which  had  happened.  I  had  degraded 
myself  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  room;  and 
there  appeared  no  explanation  or  excuse  that  I 
could  offer.     *^  Alas !"  I  said, 

"  It  will  help  me  notfaing. 
To  plead  mine  imiocence ;  for  that  die  is  on  me, 
Which  makes  my  whitest  part  black." 

I  had,  however,  one  consolation.     The  Lady 
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Constance  de  Clifford  had  not  seen  me. 
Apparently,  she  was  absent  from  home,  and 
had  been  spared  the  shock  of  witnessing  the 
entrance,  as  an  intruder  in  her  mother's  party» 
of  one  whom  she  had  honoured  with  her 
friendship,  but  who  was  regarded  by  them 
as  a  half-drunken  blackguard,  whom  it  was 
great  forbearance  not  to  kick  into  the  street. 

The  noble,  generous,  and  true-hearted  Con-^ 
stance,  I  fdt  convinced,  would  never  believe  ill 
of  me.  I  called  to  mind  every  look  and  ex- 
pression of  her  beautiful  coimtenance;  all  the 
hours  we  had  spent  since  we  had  first  become 
acquainted ;  the  delightful  scenes  in  which  we 
had  lingered,  and  walked  and  ridden  amongst, 
returned  to  my  remembrance;  and  sudden- 
ly I  found  myself  more  in  love  with  Lady 
Constance  de  Clifford,  than  ever  I  had  been 
with  her  beautiful  cousin.  Nay,  I  had  won- 
d»^  where  my  eyes,  ears,  and  senses,  could 
have  been  ever  to  have  so  preferred  the  one  to 
the  other : 

Not  Hermia,  I  said,  but  Helena  I  love  : 
Who  woold  not  change  a  xaven  for  a  dove  ? 

Now  would  I  have  given  a  thousand  ducats  for 
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but  half  an  hour  of  one  of  those  oppor- 
tunities I  had  so  often  n^lected.  With  my 
accustomed  impetuosity,  I  resolved  to  begin  by 
times ;  and  jumping  out  of  bed,  and  seeking  my 
writing  materials,  seated  myself  at  the  little 
dressing  table,  and  addressed  her  in  the  foDow- 
ing  stanzas : — 

Hie  lonely  heart  divided  fax. 

From  all  it  lived  but  to  adore. 
Is  dark  as  night,  whose  brightest  star 
Is  seen  no  more. 

« 

Alas !  that  hopes  should  only  spring 
Within  my  soul,  to  be  overthrown ; 
Like  budding -flowers,  ere  blossoming. 
All  withered,  strewn. 

Thy  perfect  form,  within  my  breast. 

Have  I  long  hoarded  up  in  vain. 
And  never  can  my  h^art  be  blest 
By  thee  again. 

Not  so,  not  so ;  the  hour  of  need 

Thy  noble  heart  will  not  forsake ; 
Hiy  own  sweet  breast  the  bruised  reed 
Will  never  break ! 

Hien  come !     But  yet  I  fear  to  see 

My  fancied  joys  all  melt  away. 
And  fiEuied,  as  I  gaze  on  ihee» 
Hope's  dying  ray. 
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To  pidter  from  &y  glance  the  woe, 
I  ahonld  expect — hut  yet  will  not. 
To  tee  thy  amile  of  scom,  and  know 
I  am  forgot ! 

And  wilt  thoQ  dash  the  hopes  away, 
lliat  to  thy  love  etUl  eager  cling. 
As  birds  that  watch  the  earliest  ray 
Of  sunny  spiing  ? 

And  will  thy  heart,  so  truly  loved. 

The  dearest  prayers  of  mine  repel  ? 
To  gentle  pity  steeled — unmoved — 
Love's  yearnings  quell  ? 

When  all  around  with  gladness  own. 

The  rapture  of  thy  loveliness. 
My  heart  will  still— its  hopes  o'erthrown— 
Thy  form  caress. 

Were  endless  night  my  future  lot. 

Should  mom  hut  wake  to  misery, 
"nil  mind  was  gone — or  life  was  not — 
I'd  thinli  on  thee  1 

Again,  then,  let  me  see  thy  fece. 

Thy  lip,  where  smiles  should  ever  play. 
If  there  uo  thought  of  me  I  trace, 
I'd  turn  away. 

The  brightest  dream  that  cheered  my  rest, 
llie  sweetest  voice  that  whispered  peace. 
The  loveUe&t  form  that  filled  my  1>reMt, 
Will  ever  cease. 
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Having  finished  the  above  effusion,  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  in  some  sort  made  reparation  for  my 
former  blindness :  and  paved  the  way  also,  per- 
haps, to  reparation  of  the  ills  of  the  last  few 
hours.  Could  I  but  see  Constance,  I  imaged 
it  would  not  be  hard  to  restore  myself  to  her 
good  graces.  The  clock  of  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring churches  was  striking  six,  as  I  folded 
up  and  directed  my  verse.  It  was  too  early  to 
send  them  ;  so  tumbling  into  bed,  I  soon 
fell  asleep. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  ere  I  was  awoke  by 
my  excellent  friend,  Catchflat,  who,  knocking  at 
my  door,  announced  that  he  had  ordered  our 
dinner  at  home,  as  he  conceived  I  should  not 
feel  much  inclined  to  turn  out  early. 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow  !**  he  exclaimed,  draw- 
ing up  the  blinds  of  the  window,  which  admitted 
but  a  dubious  sort  of  light  into  the  room,  trom 
the  Chaucer-like  balcony,  which  hung  over  the 
inn-yard  ;  **  why,  I  had  no  idea  that  you  had 
been  so  punished  about  the  nob  in  last  night's 
spree.  Your  peepers  are  in  mourning;  have 
you  looked  at  yourself  in  the  glass  this  mom- 
ing?" 

"  The  devil !"  I  said ;  "  you  don't  mean  to 
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say  my  eyes  are  bladcened.  I  do,  in  truth, 
feel  rather  sore  about  the  face  and  head,  and  my 
nose  hath  a  sensation  as  though  a  hot  iron  had 
been  thrust  up  it,  and  each  nostril  stuffed  with 
cayenne  pepper.  Pray  ring  the  bell,  my  good 
sir,  and  order  me  hot  water.  I  will  inspect  the 
state  of  my  countenance  forthwith,  and  join  you 
bcjow  as  soon  as  I  am  dressed." 

When  the  Capt^  left  the  room,  I  jumped 
out  of  bed,  and  seizing  the  looking-glass,  be- 
held my  visage  nearly  as  much  dilapidated  and 
in  as  rueful  a  state  as  the  knight  of  La  Man- 
cha's  must  have  appeared  after  his  carcase  had 
been  travelled  over  and  his  jaws  demoUshed 
by  the  drubbing  of  tbe  lover  of  the  gentle 
Maritomes.  There  was  a  black  circle  entirely 
round  each  eye,  my  ooae  was  swollen  into  a 
perfect  proboscis,  and  portions  of  the  skin  struck 
off  my  cheeks. 

The  boots  of  the  ion,  a  Uttle  quiver  fellow, 
wiUi  an  ih&ntine  voice,  and  a  figure  like  what 
one  might  have  imagined  was  the  identical 
fonn  of  the  inimitable  Fhmds  of  Eastcheap, 
grinned  like  a  litde  ogre  when  he  entered  and 
beheld  me. 

"  Oh,    my    ^es !    what   a   guy,"   said   he. 
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''  YouH  excuse  mei  Sir,  but  you  do  look  sich  a 
rum  im.  My  vigs !  arnt  'em  been  a  pitching 
into  you,  neither.  Youll  excuse  me,  Sir;  but 
there's  a  been  a  more  than  one  a  hitting  at  you 
when  you  catched  that  hiding.  I  wish  I'd  a 
been  somewhere  near  when  it  hi^pened." 

"  I  wish  you  had,  my  little  man,"  said  I  dole- 
fully ;  "  or  any  one  else  with  spirit  enough  to 
have  helped  me  out  of  that  affair.  I  shall  not 
be  fit  to  be  seen  for  a  month." 

"  You've  give  'em  as  good  as  they  brought, 
however,"  said  he;  "look  at  your  poor  fists 
else,  all  knock'd  to  bits." 

Here  the  little  boots  put  himself  into  scientific 
attitude,  and  began  to  dodge  about  the  room, 
like  a  sprite,  now  parrying  one  blow,  and  anon 
beating  oflF  another,  springing  back  and  d^ 
forwards,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  advantageous  plant  in  his  imaginaiy  adver- 
sary's knowledge-box,  with  so  much  alacrity, 
that  I  began  to  have  a  very  elevated  opinion 
of  his  prowess.  But  when  at  last  he  delivered 
his  straight-handed  blows,  he  became  so  totaDy 
infuriated,  that  he  darted  all   over  the  room, 

like  a  perfect  bedlamite. 

« 

"  Ah,  I  wish  I  had  been  beside  you,  Sir,"  he 
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said,  Stopping  to  take  breath ;  "  I'd  have  smash'd 
'em  up.  I  consider  myself  one  of  the  fancy, 
Sir ;  and  if  I'd  a  been  in  the  way  when  you 
came  home  last  night,  I'd  a  dapped  a  raw  beef 
steak  upon  your  predous  fece.  Now,  it's  too 
iate.  You  can't  wash  a  blackamore  white,  arter 
he's  once  been  properly  wallopped,  and  slept 
upon  it.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  now,  is 
to  send  far  the  'poticary,  and  clap  half  a  dozen 
leeches  on  each  eye,  and  as  many  more  upon 
your  nose.  I  lived  with  Tom  Crib  once,  Sir, 
and  many  a  lime  I've  doctored  his  nob  for  him. 
I'd  have  piteh'd  into  'em." 

Dming  this  display  of  the  little  fellow's  prow- 
ess, and  whilst  I  forgot  my  own  rueful  plight  in 
laughter  and  admiration  at  his  eccentricity,  a 
shrill  voice  called  to  him  from  the  balcony, 
which  seemed  to  strike  him  all  of  a  heap,  and 
he  sneaked  out  of  the  room,  more  like  a  d(^ 
vith  a  bottle  at  his  tail,  than  the  hero  I  had 
began  to  consider  him. 

The  voice  which  so  pantlyzed  his  gallant 
bearing  was  that  of  hb  wife,  the  athletic  cham- 
bermaid of  the  hotel,  and  the  thundering  basti- 
nado she  bestowed  upon  his  carcase,  gave  me 
so  oppcHtunity  of  judging  in  how  far  his  scien- 

VOL.  ri.  r 
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tific  and  curious  parries,  learned  whilst  with  the 
champion,  had  been  of  service.  It  seemed, 
however,  that  the  advice  regarding  the  s^ 
plication  of  beef  steaks  applied  in  time,  were 
as  necessary  for  him  as  mysdf,  for  I  much 
beared,  firom  what  I  witnessed  in  the  balcony 
before  my  window,  that  the  poor  little  man 
would  be  likely  to  exhibit  as  disgraceful  an  ap- 
pearance as  I  myself  did.  Afler  pummelinghim 
till  she  was  out  of  breath,  the  Amazon  consented 
to  tell  him  what  the  infliction  was  for. 

''  You  litde  rascal !"  said  she ;  *'  you  poor, 
beggarly,  fellow!  how  dare  you  stay  out  all 
night,  and  leave  me  to  do  your  dirty  work. 
Go,"  she  continued,  ''  you  apology  for  a  boots, 
and  do  your  work !  you  miserable  specimen  of  a 
porter,  or  111  break  every  bone  in  your  diminu- 
tive body,  I  win !" 

In  short,  I  ¥ras  obliged  to  interfere,  and  pro« 
cure  him  a  pardon ;  and  in  return,  he  promised 
to  deliver  the  enclosure,  containing  my  verses, 
some  time  that  evening  with  his  own  hand. 

It  was  not  a  littie  annoying  to  me  to  be  ren- 
dered thus  unfit  for  decent  society,  by  my  ad- 
ventures at  the  Finish;  for  during  the  time  I  had 
lain  tossing  on  my  pillow,  I  had  revolved  things 
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over  in  my  mind,  and  determined  forthwith  to 
shift  my  quarters  from  this  part  of  the  town. 
My  &ther  might  soon  now  arrive,  and  I  thought 
I  had  better,  therefore,  call  and  introduce  myself 
to  my  retatives  in  Potman  Square.  My  new 
Mend,  too,  I  had  reason  to  hold  in  alight  regard, 
as  to  his  personal  coun^  for  had  he  behaved 
with  proper  spirit  in  the  society  to  which  he  had 
introduced  me,  I  should  not  have  been  obliged 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  his  defence. 

The  Captain,  L  saw,  was  a  coward  and  a 
bully.  To  me  he  had  behaved  most  unhand- 
somely ;  and  yet,  so  meekly  did  he  beg  my  par- 
don, that,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  couldn't  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  Iddc  him.  He  offa«d  me  many 
Httie  civilities  too  whilst  confined  to  the  house, 
vohmteered  to  call  upon  several  tradesmen  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  giving  ordra^  for 
my  outfit,  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  arrang- 
ing what  articles  were  necessary  for  a  cavalry 
officer  on  first  joining  his  r^;tmeDt.  He  also 
purdiased  me  a  pair  of  green  gobies  to  hide  the 
un^htly  drcles  which  adorned  my  eyes,  and,  by 
way  of  amusing  the  duU  age  of  a  whole  week, 
dunng  which  I  remiuned  ui^t  to  be  seen,  he  once 
more  undertook  to  g^ve  me  a  lesson  with  the  dice- 

F  a 
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box,  in  the  joyous  hope  I  might  revenge  myself 
for  what  he  had  won  from  me  at  Madame  de  Gal- 
loni's  rooms.  In  fact,  I  felt  myself  under  con- 
siderable obligations  to  the  gaDant  Captain  for 
his  many  civilities,  and  his  great  attention  during 
this  time;  and,  as  we  frequently  stroDed  out 
after  dark,  he  introduced  me  into  several  small 
gambling  houses,  where  we  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  other  gentlemen, 
his  friends,  of  disposition  similar  to  his  own. 

In  short,  before  many  days  were  passed  in  this 
worshipful  society,  I  acquired  such  a  fondness 
for  hazard,  blind-hooky  and  billiards,  that  I  was 
never  happy  but  when  either  dice,  cards,  or  cue 
was  in  my  grasp.  We  began  with  the  paste- 
board after  breakfast,  knocked  the  balls  about 
till  nightfall,  and  rattled  the  bones  till  dawn ; 
tin,  in  short,  I  lost  every  sixpence  I  brought 
with  me  to  town.  After  that,  I  staked  every 
article  of  baggage  I  possessed ;  and  at  last,  stood 
deeply  indebted  to  Catchflat  besides. 

It  was  on  the  morning  after  I  had  been  thus 
cleaned  out,  that,  on  coming  down  to  breakfast, 
I  found  my  friend  had  left  town  for  a  day  or 
two.  He  was  gone,  the  little  waiter  told  me,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  a  nobleman  residing  about  ten 
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miles  out  of  town,  flndiag,  therefore,  my  face 
pretty  well  restored  to  its  wonted  comdiness, 
I  hid  the  still  remaining  dark  circles,  which 
had  now  taken  the  various  hues  of  the  rain-bow, 
under  cover  of  the  capacious  green  go^es  the 
Captain  had  provided  me  with,  and  sallied  out  to 
take  a  walk  in  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

London  is  certunly  an  amusing  village.  Some 
men  there  are  who  cannot  bear  to  step  one  furlong 
beyond  its  precincts,  who  know  no  feding  of 
delight  ia  the  breath  of  Heaven,  unless  breathed 
(vith  a  proportionable  quantity  of  foul  and 
pestilent  vapours,  qualified  with  the  smoke 
and  gases  of  this  particular  metropolis ;  men  to 
whom  a  green  lane,  a  forest  glade,  or  the  misty 
mountain  tops,  is  an  abomination ;  nay,  even  a 
country  town  or  village,  he  it  ever  so  pleasantly 
situate,  a  hdl  upon  earth  ;  men  who  are 
called  "  men  about  town,"  who  are  known  to 
each  other  from  youth  to  age  by  sight  only,  as 
having  been  met  prowling,  with  lack-lustre  eye, 
about  the  different  streets  for  years  and  years, 
identified  with  the  very  stones  they  tread  on, 
and  the  streets  that  hare  risen  up  during  their 
progress  in  life. 
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"  How  long  I  have  known  Hiat  man  about 
town !"  says  one  of  these  loungers.  **  Winter 
and  summery  I  do  not  think  that  gendeman 
has  ever  left  London  for  a  day»  and  I  can't  see 
the  slightest  change  since  the  first  hour  I  saw 
him-'' 

Eadi  thinks  the  other  an  ever-green,  as  eadi 
remembers  his  feEow  street-walker,  for  years, 
(he  thinks  as  he  now  sees  him,)  with  the  same 
jaundiced  smile  upon  his  visage,  sauntering  in 
the  same  path.  Of  earth  and  sky  he  takes  no 
part  in  observing  the  beauty;  but  how  quidc 
is  his  glance  upon  a  passing  face  recognized  as 
known  about  town?  Singular  beings !  not  one 
could  give  the  most  distant  guess  as  to  the 
means  whereby  the  other  lives,  or  his  place  of 
abode ;  neither  does  their  long-sight  acquaint- 
anceship engenda:  or  beget  any  feelings  of  good 
win. 

*'  I  wonder,"  says  one,  "  who  that  feOow  can 
be?  I  have  seen  him  every  day  thesefifty  years 
about  town.  I  meet  him  in  the  dty,  in  the 
Park,  at  the  theatre,  in  every  street  at  the  west 
end,  and  by  some  strange  chance,  nearly  knock 
him  over  at  every  comer  I  turn ;  but  nev^  yet 
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could  I  discover  man,  woman,  nr  child,  who 
could  teQ  me  his  name." 

Sometimes  you  meet  one  of  these  old-worH 
Eices  in  the  coffee-room  of  an  hotel,  taking  his 
solitary  dinner  and  pint  of  port.  Quietly,  silently, 
and  studiously,  be  progresses  through  his  med, 
spelling  eveiy  advertisement  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers,  as  he  discusses  his  food.  My  fi-iend 
Catchilat  had  pointed  out  one  or  two  of  these 
"London  haunting  maTtlets,"  :is  men  who  had 
been  in  the  sear  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  still 
pottered  about  the  metropolis  unchanged,  like  the 
wandering  Jew,  or  the  man  looking  afti-r  his  sha- 
dow. "I  cannot  say,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  should 
like  to  live  entirely  in  London  nil  the  year  round, 
but  sdll  I  think  it  is  the  only  plaee  within  the 
eaviroos  of  which  a  man  could  be  imprisoned 
for  Ufe,  without  feeling  the  imprisonment  an  in- 
fliction." 

Juat  at  this  time,  it  was  a  great  treat  to  me 
to  wander  about,  and  observe  the  various  places 
of  amusement  offered  by  merely  passing  through 
its  streets.  On  this  day,  I  amused  myself  by  saun- 
tering about  the  west  end ;  and  towards  evening, 
findii^  a  few  stray  coins  in  my  pocket,  turned 
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into  Joy's  Coifee  House  in  Covent  GJarden,  a 
ordered  dinner.  Tired  with  my  walk,  I  thr 
myself  into  a  chair  in  the  coffee-roooi.  T 
youths  were  sitting  over  their  wine,  discui 
iag  the  police  reports  in  an  old  newspaper, 
the  table  next  me. 

"  How  often  that  fellow  has  been  had  u| 
said  one ;  "  I  wonder  this  last  affair  didn't  { 
him  a  turn  at  the  tread-milL"  "  Who  is  t 
fellow,  his  companion  ?"  inquired  the  oth 
"  I've  seen  him  a  good  deal  about  lately,  a. 
have  observed  Catchflat  pigeon  him  nicely  or 
or  twice  in  the  h — ^11  in  Jermyn  Street, 
thought  he  was  a  leg  at  first ;  but  I  suspect d( 
that  he's  a  green-hom  Catchflat  has  got  hold 
somewhere  in  one  of  his  country  trips."  Ji 
at  this  moment  the  speaker  caught  sight  of  n 
at  the  table  near  him ;  and  turning  his  hack 
some  little  confusion,  signed  to  his  companio 
and  the  conversation  dropped. 

I  instantly  rose  from  my  seat,  and  b^ged  tl 
loan  of  the  paper.  In  tbe  police  report  I  four 
the  following : — 

"  Marlborough  Street.  On  Saturday,  two  pe 
sons,  calling  themselves  gentlemen,  were  chaise 
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ith  creating  a  most  disgraceful  riot  in  Covent 
arden,  early  ia  the  morning.  It  appeared  they 
id  been  drinking  with  the  low  ruffians  who  are 
ist  now  employed  in  paving  New  Street  close 

hand;  and  having  reduced  themselves  to  a 
die  of  madness,  they  became  so  outrageous, 
at  even  the  blackguards  assembled  thrust 
em  out  of  their  society.  Upon  which,  they 
shed  into  Covent  Garden,  knocking  down 
ety  person  who  came  in  their  way,  till  they 
9e  ultimately  secured,  and  lodged  in  Maryle- 
ne  Watch-house.  One  of  these  worthies  has 
en  frequently  before  at  the  police-office,  and 

well-known.  His  name  is  Catchflat.  He 
ce,  we  beheve,  held  a  commission  in  the  army, 
t  was  turned  out  of  the  service  for  mal- 
ictices  ;  since  which  he  has  narrowly  escaped 
ngiog  for  forgery — a  regular  chevalier  d'in- 
itrie.     The  other  gentleman  gave  the  name 

Blount ;  and  is,  we  dare  say,  a  horse  of  the 
ne  colour  —  arcades  ambo,  id  eat,  black- 
ards  both.  They  were  fined  and  discharged, 
er  being  properly  reprimanded." 
This  paragraph  completely  spoiled  my  appetite, 
law  that  I  had  be^  gulled  by  this  "  common 
iber,"  who  had,  as  Falstaff  has  it,  "  made  a 
F  3 
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younker  of  me."  I  had  taken  miiie  ease  : 
mine  inn  to  some  purpose ;  and  whilst  I  w; 
so  absorbed  in  the  new  accomplishment  th 
Catchflat  was  teaching  me,  I  had  not  ev-( 
found  time  to  look  into  the  daily  papei 
Swallowing  my  meal  as  fast  as  I  could  gu 
it  down,  I  determined  to  go  home,  and  cane  ti 
Captain  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  Before  I  hi 
finished  it,  however,  another  paragraph,  in  tl 
Morning  Post  of  that  day,  and  which  tl 
waiter  handed  to  me,  completely  drove  tl 
former  one,  and  the  miserable  scoundrel,  Gate 
flat,  for  the  moment  from  my  remembrance, 
washeaded,  "The  RecentDuel,"andranthus:- 
"  We  are  grieved  to  hear,  that  the  Duke 
Hurricane  stUl  continues  in  the  most  precario 
state ;  and  his  medical  attendants  fear  there 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  recovery.  A  secoi 
attempt  was  made  yesterday  by  Mr.  Guthrie, 
extract  the  ball  (which  has  lodged  somewhe 
near  tlie  heart)  without  success.  The  Duke  h 
borne  both  operations  with  the  most  here 
fortitude ;  and  it  is  believed  a  third  attempt  w 
be  made  by  Mr.  Guthrie  next  week.  The  quan 
between  his  Grace  and  Lord  Cceur  de  Lion,  i 
are  informed,  was  ia  consequence  of  some  difi 
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rence,  which  is  said  to  hare  arisen  at  the 
Duchess's  rout  on  the  1 6th  instant ;  and  in 
which  it  is  also  said  a  third  person,  whose  name 
ffe  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  was  the  offend- 
ing party,  Lord  Cceur  de  Lion  taking  the  quarrel 
upon  himself,  and  refusing  any  explanation  till 
after  the  meeting  had  taken  place." 

So  then  a  duel  had  been  fought,  and  the  life 
of  a  great  and  good  man — a  man  of  high 
rank,  and  an  ornament  to  his  order — was  likely 
to  be  sacrificed,  owing  to  my  having  unfortunately 
made  my  appearance  at  bis  house  with  my 
Lord  Coeur  de  Lion.  It  really  appeared  to 
me  that  I  was  not  only  unlucky  myself,  but  the 
cause  of  ill  luck  in  others.  I  was  like  the 
sea-fowl,  whose  coming  is  the  forerunner  of 
danger  and  tempest.  My  infernal  verses,  too, 
had  perhaps  arrived  pretty  much  about  the  time 
Iddy  Constance  de  Clifford  most  probably  be- 
held the  bleeding  body  of  her  beloved  father 
brought  into  the  house — murdered,  she  might 
well  think,  by  my  means. 

At  the  moment  I  lost  all  spirit,  and  began  to 
Jespair.  Rallying,  however,  ^afler  some  time,  I 
ietermined  to  sally  forth,  and  soundly  thrash  my 
aew  Mend,  Captain  Catc^iflat. 
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"  There  will,  at  least,  be  some  sort  of  sat 
faction  in  that,"  said  I,  "  How  dare  t 
dastardly  swindler  introduce  himself  to  a  ge 
tleman,  and  after  getting  him  into  aD  sorts 
scrapes,  cheat  him  out  of  his  money  and  1 
respectability  ?" 

Most  youngsters  are  incensed  at  finding  the 
selves  the  dupes  of  a  designing  knave,  I  fd 
had  proved  myself  extremely  soft. ;  and  after  I 
dejection  consequent  upon  reading  the  last  pa 
graph,  my  choler  arose  when  I  reflected  on  1 
first.  I  felt  annoyed  with  myself  for  having  i 
dured  the  society  of  a  man,  whose  style  I  coi 
not  approve,  and  whose  companionship  I  coi 
not  have  borne,  had  not  my  battered  visage  fon 
me  to  remain  in  doors.  like  Paul  fty 
vowed  never  to  be  good-natured  again.  "  D- 
the  fellow,"  I  said,  "  I  would  not  have  suffered 
vulgarity  for  another  week,  for  the  sea's  wortl 
1  thought  the  chagrin  of  it  would  have  kill 
me.  To  be  mixed  up  with  such  a  scound 
in  the  public  papers,  was  a  scrape  indei 
"  Captain,  thou  abominable  cheater  1"  I  < 
claimed,  rising,  and  sdzing  my  hat ;  "  art  th 
not  ashamed  to  be  caQed  Obtain  ?  If  captai 
were  of  my  mind,  they  would  truncheon  y 
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it,  for  taloDg  their  names  upon  you,  before  you 
ive  earned  them." 

"I  b^  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  the  waiter, 
esenting  his  bill ;  "I  b^  your  pardon,  Sir, 
it  it's  customary  to  pay  for  what  you  call  for 

this  hotel,  especially  as  we  have  never  had 
le  pleasure  of  seeing  you  except  on  the  night 
>u  supped  here  ifrith  Captain  Catdiflat;  you 
in  find  both  the  accounts  there.  Sir." 

Let  it  suffice,  then,  to  mention  that,  on  reach- 
ig  my  ion,  I  found  to  my  dismay  that  this 
ortby  officer  had  absented  himself  without 
ave  or  beat  of  drum,  carryiDg  with  him  not 
□ly  all  those  sums  he  had  so  frequently  won  of 
le,  but  actually  every  article  of  any  value  I  had 
1  my  portmanteaus,  and  whatever  he  could  lay 
is  hands  on  of  the  various  articles  which  had 
een  completed  and  sent  home,  leaving  me  more- 
ver  to  pay  for  all  the  breakfasts,  dinners  and 
uppers  he  had  partaken  of,  and  so  generously 
reated  me  to,  whilst  we  had  been  bona  cama- 
odes.  But  worse  than  this,  than  these,  than  all, 
ras  the  discovery  which  1  soon  afterwards  made, 
hat  from  his  having  so  frequently  attended  me  to 
he  shops  of  the  tradesmen  I  was  having  my 
Cerent  articles   of    clothing    from,    he    had 
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made  use  of  my  rccommendatioD,  cuid  p 
cured  large  quantities  of  goods  for  hims 
In  fact,  he  had  done  the  thing  well,  and 
looked  the  idiot  I  felt  myself. 

A  ponderous  portmanteau,  which  he  ( 
brought  with  him  to  the  hotel,  was  all  t 
remained  for  rae  to  take  posscssioQ  of  in  retu 
and  as  he  had  tiiken  out  the  pickings  of  1 
kit,  I  declined  haxing  anytWng  to  do  w 
that. 

The  Bardolph-faced  landlord  of  the  he 
naturally  held  me  in  some  sort  of  suspiric 
and  I  found  myself  compelled  iramediat 
to  despatch  a  letter  by  my  little  friend.  Boo 
to  my  relation  in  Portman  Square,  in  on 
to  be  extricated  from  the  difficulties  hy  whi 
I  was  now  siirroundrd. 

Nothing,  indeed,  would  satisfy  mine  host,  i 
his  biU  was  paid ;  he  said,  "  he  was  one 
those  obdurate  citizens,  whoso  hejirts  are  hs 
dencd  to  any  sound  but  the  chink  of  sovereigns 
possessing  no  more  mercy  or  consideration  thi 
an  unbribed  sherlff's-officer.  "  He  doubted 
he  said,  "  nothing  of  my  respectability,  but  tn 
wouldn't  serve  his  turn.  He  must  have  li 
bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  tho  bf 
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ITie  Captain,"  he  hinted,  "could  never  have 
oaanaged  matters,  as  he  had  done,  witiiout  my 
issistance."  At  length,  growing  irate  at  his 
mpertinence,  I  turned  him  out  of  the  room,  and 
ihreatened  to  kick  him  down  stturs. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance 
I  had  liv'd  a  blessed  time :  for  from  this  instant 
There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality  : 

Reoown  and  grace  is  dead. 

Most  sacrilegious  murder. 


From  the  unpleasant  dilemma,  which  I  b 
recorded  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  I  was  ht 
ever  after  a  few  hours  relieved.  A  carrii 
drove  into  the  yard,  and  General  d'Acre  i 
announced. 

Sir  Augustus  d'Acre  had  served  much  b 
in  America,  and  "  on  other  grounds,  Christ 
and  Heathen."  He  was  a  thorough  specin 
of  the  old  school : — pipeclay  from  heel  to  p 
tail.  He  wore  his  frock-coat  buttoned  to 
chin,  white  gaiters  underneath  his  trousi 
and  had    all   the  appearanoc   of  one  of  tli 
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icers  of  a  former  system,  who  would  be  like 
jugh  after  whedmg  into  line,  to  take  off 
.  cocked  hat,  and  say  to  the  enemy  with  a 
lite  bow,  "  Gentlemen  of  the  French  guard, 
'e  us  yom  fire."  I  do  not  think  he  could 
re  changed  his  pace  from  ordinary'  time  had 
i  house  been  about  to  be  Mown  about  his 
's,  and  the  train  actually  lighted. 
The  little  boots  darting  mto  the  room  before 
a,  with  great  glee  mispronounced  his  name 
announdng  him. 

"  General  Cake,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  to  see  you." 
The  General  gave  him  a  look  as  he  passed, 
kt  seemed  to  shrivel  the  poor  little  fellow  like 
■chment  in  a  white  heat.  If  there  was  one 
ng  he  prided  himself  upon  more  than  another, 
was  his  name.  There  were  three  hundred 
hea  conveyed  in  that  one  glance  of  his  eye. 
le  next  moment  it  fell  upon  me,  as  I  rose 
receive  him,  and  I  felt  at  once  like  one  of 
I  own  soldiers  upon  parade.  Some  men  are 
ni  commanders,  "  some  achieve  command,  and 
me  have  command  thrust  upon  them  ;"  but 
UQ  convinced  that  he  who  is  not  a  soldier 
">)  niD  never  become  one  by  education.    As 
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Kent  said  of  King  Lear,  "  this  man  had 
in  his  countenance,  which  he  would  fidn 
master — authority." 

Before  such  a  man  it  was  not  agreeabl 
appear  on  parade  with  a  pair  of  black  eyes, 
heard  the  dlihculties  into  which  I  had  got  wit 
comment,  and  mine  host  was  summoned 
his  bill,  and  cross  examined.  The  old  g€ 
man  perused  and  dwelt  upon  it  item  by  i 
Some  things  he  taxed.  Not  even  a  botL 
soda  water  escaped  his  eye  or  ■was  aUowc 
be  overcharged.  He  then  settled  it,  and  ri 
demanded  if  I  was  ready  to  depart. 

"  You  have  been  expected  at  Portman  Si 
for  the  last  fortnight,"  said  he.  "  We  i 
not  conceive  where  you  had  got  to.  I  the 
of  putting  you  into  the  Hue-and-cr\'." 

He  listened  to  my  account  of  my  sojou 
London,  and  its  consequences. 

"The  usual  etfects  of  youtliful  self-sufficici 
he  remarked;  "  for  the  future,  always  fi 
your  instructions.  Had  you  come  to  my  h 
as  your  father  directed,  all  this  would  have 
avoided." 

"  But  I  thought,  Sir, "  I  said. 
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"  You  thought,"  he  interrupted,  sharply, 
ffho  gave  you  leave  to  think.  You  have 
>sen  a  profession,  young  man,  in  which  the 
ubie  of  thinking  will  be  spared  you.  Your 
her  wrote  to  me  that  you  meant  to  make 
!  army  your  profession.  If  so,  you  must 
,  drink,  and  sleep,  Sir,  to  the  sound  of  the 
im.     What  say  you,"  he  continued,  opening 

door,  "  shall  we  move  off?" 

'Am  I  to  return  theo,  Sir,  with  you  to-night?" 

aquired,  "  had  I  not  better  remain  at  this 

el  tin  to-morrow  morning?     I  fear  I  shall 

.  you  to  incon\'enience,  by  coming  thus  sud- 

ily." 

'  As  you  please,  Mr.  Blount,"  said  he,  drily ; 

ut  I  think  you  have  had  enough  of  hotels 

some  time.     My  carriage  is  here.  Sir,  for 

purpose  of  conveying  you  to  my  house, 
ere  you  have  been  expected  for  the  last 
night.  I  advise  you  to  take  advantage  of 
lUiless  you  prefer  this  dirty  pubUc-house." 
Srhold  me  then,  located  in  Portman  Square ; 
nemher,  for  the  present,  of  Sir  Augustus 
jcte's  famfly.  The  old  gentleman  was  some- 
ig  of  a  philosopher,  and  his  style  of  hfc 
i  different  from  that  of  persons  in  his  own 
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Sphere.  His  ideas  were  totally  at  variimce  w 
the  times  he  lived  in,  and  having  in  early  di 
been  much  m  the  wilds  of  America,  the  s 
of  life  incident  to  campaigning  in  that  coun 
had  made  him  despise  the  luxuries  of  raodi 
times  and  the  state  of  high  ci\Tli2ation  at  wh 
we  have  arrived.  As  soon  as  he  became 
customed  to  the  doleful  appearance  I  cut,  fi 
he  discovered  my  disposition  was  not  so  w 
and  reckless  as  he  had  been  led  to  exp 
he  coadescended  to  unbend  from  his  us 
stiffness  of  manner,  and  we  became  gt 
friends. 

My  father's  marriage  had  highly  disgusi 
him,  and  at  first  he  rather  visited  the 
of  it  upon  me,  his  son.  He  had  himself  Ik 
married  whilst  in  the  army,  and  had  st^vc 
daughters,  pure  in  heart  and  beautiful  in  peW 
They  were  all  married,  and  his  wife  long  de 
so  that  he  hved  almost  alone  in  the  gr 
metropolis  He  had  once  been  in  ParliuBie 
but  gave  up  politics  with  disgust ;  and  being 
punctilious  on  points  of  honour  as  a  SpAtii 
grandee,  he  professed  he  could  not  undersU 
the  nice  distinctions  of  Members  of  Parliam* 
and  when  honourable  members,  on  the  bqui 
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;ther  imputed  rascality  is  personal  to  them- 
es, and  their  adversary  assures  them  that 

never  intended  to  be  personal,  and  the 
our  of  the  man  is  imimpeached ;  such  ex- 
lation,  he  allowed,  was  highly  civilized,  but 
lewhat  unintelligible.  Equally  extraordinary 
it  appear  to  him,  on  entering  into  fashiona> 
society,  to  observe  the  state  of  high  civiliza- 
I,  and  the  various  distinctions  there. 
'  They  do  these  things  quite  different  amongst 

Sioux  and  the  Pawnees,"  said  he ;    "  but 
1  they  want  civilization." 
'  The  dubs  in  London,"  said  he  to  me  one 
,  as  we  were  sitting  over  oiu*  coffee  after 
ner,  for  he  never,  even  when  he*  had  company, 

and  fuddled  himself  with  wine ;  "  the 
js  are  a-  nuisance  and  a  bane,  where  men 
n  every  sort  of  sellish  enjoyment.  Society, 
b  as  I  can  just  remember  it  in  my  early 
th  in  England,  is  completely    disorganized. 

man  is  now  happy  at  home,  but  all  rush 
the  discomforts  of  a  palace,  in  the  shape  of 
iub>house.     Times  are  very  much  changed 

the  worse,  or  I  perhaps  fency  so.  This 
nos  to  me  to  be  the  age  of  mediocrity :  a 
St  unamiisiDg  period.     Whether  it  is  that 
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a  life  in  the  woods  has  spoilt  me  for  enjoyi 
or  whether  my  occupation  being  gone,  ex 
my  old  age  I  still  sigh  for  the  march 
parade,  the  volleying  discharge  from  wii 
wing  along  the  blazing  line,  the  embarli 
and  wailing  of  armed  thousands  upon  the  : 
ing  tide,  and  all  the  circumstance  of  w 
I  know  nut.  But  it  seems  Id  me  tha 
have  become  exceedingly  common-place, 
generation  seems  rushing  through  life  1 
torrent ;  and  even  in  fashionable  life  met 
we  go  too  fast. 

"  People  now  do  as  mucb  (apparently  wi 
any  enjoyment  of  life)  in  one  week  as 
used  to  do  in  a  whole  season.  They  run 
house  to  house,  from  appointment  to  ap] 
ment,  from  dinner  to  rout,  and  from  ro 
ball,  from  opera  to  concert,  and  so  on. 
hurry  on,  Sir ;  their  spirits  become  dissi] 
and  their  health  fails  them.  The  he« 
overworked  even  in  early  youth,  their  en( 
arc  exhausted ;  and  to  a  short  life  of  cod 
excitement,  succeeds  perhaps  a  patches 
constitution  through  old  age,  or  an 
deiith.  The  females  Sy  UkcMTSc  for  8U[ 
during    tiiis   sauve  qui  peut   sctamblo,  ti 
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}ort  of  wine,  and  other  stimulaDts.  The 
.t  medicine  is  obliged  to  clap  them  upon  the 
;,  and  encour^e  them,  or  the^r  sink.  Tonics 
juleps,  opimn  and  liquors,  are  aD  put  into 
isitioQ,  in  order  to  restore  their  shattered 
es.  Thank  heaven!  I,  myself,  was  bom 
re  nerves  came  into  fashidn.  Think,  Sir, 
t  our  ancestors,  even  of  the  times  of  the 
ry  Monarch,  would  have  thought  of  having 
;heir  visiting-books  from  one  to  two  thou- 
I  names,  and  all  these  people  to  be  caUed 
1,  entertained  and  visited. 
Look  at  the  eagle  velocity  with  which  we 
it    Are  we  the  more  inclined  for  the  road 

than  before  ?  Are  our  enjoyments  the 
ter  ?  I,  myself,  can  leave  my  residence  in 
country  at  eight  o'dock  in  the  morning, 

arrive  in  London  at  ten,  The  railway, 
ed,  runs  through  my  very  park ;  but  I  do  not 
ider  myself  a  bit  happier  for  th^t.  Oo  the 
nuy,  I  am  about  to  sell  the  estate  of  my 
lathers.  I  shall  never  go  there  again. 
Jag  of  the  country,  where  are  now  the 
ts  of  the  field,  or  what  are  they  when  you 
r  mto  them  ? 
I  invited  a  neighbour  of  mine,  the  son  of 
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an  early  friend,  to  stay  with  me,  and  go 
my  presen-es.  We  had  a  battue,  as  it  is  ca 
and  my  poor  pheasants  and  hares 
skughtered  in  three  or  four  days'  amusen 
What  would  our  ancestors,  who  followed 
chace  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  say  now 
hundred  and  thirty  brace  in  one  day  to  one 
on  the  highlands,  the  sportsman  merdy  I 
ling  and  firing,  with  a  troop  of  retainers  in 
to  load  as  fast  as  he  dischai^ed,  and  pick  uj 
dead  and  wounded  ? 

"  Indeed,  countiy  life,  as  well  as  town 
has  undergone  no  slight  change  in  a  few, 
few  years.  There  also  we  find  civilizatio 
fiill  progress.  The  middle  classes  now  dif 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  superintend 
of  the  conduct  of  their  dependants ;  the  ct 
qucnce  is,  an  increase  of  immorality.  In  f 
houses  the  labourers  are  no  longer  admitte 
inmates.  The  farmers  are  no  longer  the  | 
old  English  yeomen  who  used  to  keep  up  i 
and  decorum,  and  hold  themselves  respon 
in  some  sort  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
servants;  and  in  lieu  of  devotion  to  the 
terests  of  employers,  and  love  for  the 
hearth  in  which  they  dwelt,  the  masters 
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w  slight  regard,  insolence,  carelessness,  and 
inder  to  complain  of.  AH  classes  at  the  present 
<i,  too,  are  neariy  dressed  alike  ;  and  the  black- 
ard  who  figures  in  the  police  report  for  picking 
ckela,  the  counter-skipper  from  the  ribbon 
3p  in  Regent  Street,  and  the  noble,  are 
ually  well  clothed-  Whilst  my  own  daughter, 
;  Countess  of  Boswortb,  is  closely  copied  in 
J  fashion  of  her  bonnet,  gown,  and  even  the 
'le  in  which  she  braids  her  hair  is  imitated  by 
r  lady's  maid ;  '  Greasy  Joan,  too,  who  keels  the 
t'  outvies  them  both  in  the  effort  to  keep 
on  a  par  in  elegance  of  appareL" 
The  army  in  which  he  had  served  so  long 
was  entirely  devoted  to,  and  often  held  forth  on 
it  subject ;  but  he  seemed  to  sorrow  over  it,  and 
i  idea  of  interference  with  its  discipline  since 
i  glorious  campaigns  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
ler  groumls,  drove  him  to  a  pitch  of  madness 
u>a  he  spc^e  of  it. 

The  British  infantry,  he  calculated,  was  short 
tnutv  than  twenty  thousand  men,  if  it  were  to 
«harge  the  duties  assigned  to  it,  even  in 
Bce.  with  any  consideration  for  the  soldier, 
ic  military  authorities,  he  thought,  deeply 
mpathized  and  laiaented  over  their  fellow 
VOL.    ir.  G 
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soldiers,  "  the  unwearied  and  undefatigable 
fantry  of  the  line,"  and  would  be  willing 
alleviate  the  unceasing  pressure  on  them,  o< 
sioned  by  the  inadequacy  of  their  numbers, 
the  purposes  of  colonial  seirice  and  home  dui 

Thus,  then,  the  old  General  and  my 
became  exceeding  friendly,  and  before  I  had  b 
a  week  under  his  roof,  he  had  grown  ^i 
attached  to  my  society.  Our  tastes  seen 
to  suit  exactly.  He  had  never  had  a  son,  ; 
I  became  one  to  him.  I  told  him  all  my  n 
haps  and  misadventures  in  regard  to  my  hoi 
and  its  disagreeables,  and  he  vowed  he  wo 
set  all  to  rights  when  my  father  came  to  L 
don,  before  I  joined.  He  accompanied  me 
the  Horse-Guards,  when  I  attended  the  h 
of  the  Commander-in-chief  and  the  mOit 
secretary.  It  was  gratifying  to  me  to  I( 
upon  men  so  renowned,  whose  "  high  de 
achieved  of  knightly  fame"  had  extended  fr 
pole  to  pole ;  men  of  honour,  br^ht  as  tti 
own  swords,  the  true  metal  to  stamp  chivalr 
imprint  upon. 

At  his  own  request,  I  had  taken  into  i 
service  the  little  boots  of  the  hotel.  I  fou 
him  the  perfection  of  a  valet ;  and  managing 
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et  arquainted  with  the  domestics  of  Lord 
lurricane,  he  frequently  informed  me  how 
latters  were  progressing  in  Grosvenor  Square ; 
here,  indeed,  much  had  taken  place  to  cause 
ic  unoasiness.  The  Duke  of  Hurricane,  in  a 
peadful  state  of  health,  had  been  removed  to 
is  seat  in  Warwicksliirc,  after  the  ball  had 
;  last  been  extracted ;  Miss  Villeroy  was  with 
ic  Earl  of  Marston.  Town  had  now  become 
arly  empty,  and  the  Geneml  and  I  had  it  all 
I  ourselves.  My  father  having  returned  from 
le  continent,  wrote  me  a  severe  letter  upon 
ly  conduct  whilst  in  town,  refusing  to  advance 
ic  any  further  supply  till  after  I  had  joined. 

Tlie  old  General  bade  me  be  of  good  cheer 
ider  these  circum.'*tances. 

"  Here  is  a  cheque,"  said  he,  "  for  five  hun- 
■ed  pounds  to  begin  with,  Meanwhile,  I  take 
lis  opportunity  of  («Iling  you,  that  I  have  seen 
iough  of  your  disposition  and  conduct  to 
uderstand  you  perfectly,  and  like  you  ex- 
CTncly.  I  have  five  times  as  much  as  I  can 
>fnd.  and  you  may  draw  upon  me  whenever 
nt  wUh  for  a  supply.  My  three  children,  as 
>\i  know,  lire  all  well  married.  The  smallest 
icome  of  the  husband   of  the   youiigesl,  who 


married  a  commoner,  is  ten  thousand  a-yc: 
They  want  nnthing  of  me ;  and  I  shall  leave 
you  the  bulk  of  my  property.  To-morrow 
shall  alter  my  will  in  your  favour,  we  wiD  th 
settle  what  you  want  for  the  present  emei^m 
and  on  Saturday,  you  know,  you  are  to  set 
for  Ireland." 

The  goodness  of  the  General  was  as  m» 
pected  as  it  was  grati^ing,  and  I  returned  i 
acknowledgments  with  tears  in  my  eyes ;  i 
that  I  cared  for  the  accession  of  fortune  p 
mised,  but  beoiuse  I  had  found  a  fi-icnd  w 
loved  me,  and  seemed  to  understand  my  dis] 
sition. 

It  was  on  Q  lovely  summer's  evening,  wli 
the  foregoing  conversation  took  place.  A  few 
those  fashionables  who  had  not  yet  left  tov 
were  snatchuig  a  breath  of  air  within  tlic  ( 
closure  of  Portman  Square,  and  the  Gene 
proposed  that  I  should  take  a  turn  and  sn)( 
my  cigar  there  with  him.  We  sauntered 
and  down  upon  the  grass  for  some  time,  d 
cussing  matters  of  business  conniMlcd  with  i 
family  concerns.  At  length,  he  expressed  hi 
sdf  tired,  and  proposed  retximing  within  door 

"  You  need    not  come  home  so  early," 
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id,  lookn^  at  his  watch ;  "  as  it  is  now  only 

I  o'clock.      Take  this  key,  and  let  yourself 

I  have  given  Goodwin,  my  man,  leave  to 
absent  for  a  couple  of  days.  To-morrow, 
f  dear  young  friend,"  he  added,  "  I  shall  put 
u  in  a  position  to  defy  the  frowns  of  fortune, 
d  the  machinations  of  the  enemies  you  have 
d  me  o£     Your  fether,  too,  I  have  no  doubt, 

II  come  to  his  proper  senses.  I  have  always 
d  some  influence  with  him,  since  he  served 
der  my  command  in  Span.  To-morrow,  we 
U  have  a  morning  devoted  to  business.  I 
pect  my  solicitor  to  breakfast,  and  we  will 
erwards  vary  the  scene,  by  driving  out,  and 
ling  at  the  Star,  at  Richmond.  Good  night, 
I  boy.  Well  rise  betimes,  and  breakfast  at 
;ht,  to-morrow." 

Ohnerer 
Shall  snn  that  morrow  Bee  I 

A  presentiment  of  evil  haunted  me  as  the 
1  General  left  the  enclosure  ;  and  I  stood  and 
itched  tin  the  street-door  closed  upon  him, 
d  shut  him  from  my  sight.  I  never  saw 
n  again  in  life.  In  his  secure  hour,  "  in  the 
ad  waste  and  middle  of  the  night,"  my  new 
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valet,  the  litde  wretch  I  had  hired  from 
ChiLUcer-likc  hotel,  Id  Holbom,  arose  and 
the  old  soldier's  throat  from  ear  to  ear,  tnak 
oiT  with  all  the  plate  in  the  house,  aad  snalcli 
up  all  the  ready  money  he  could  lay  his  ha 
ou.  The  immortal  Shakspere  shoot's  us  ic 
derers  of  various  dispositions  ;  some  possess 
the  organ  of  destructiveness  "  fidly  developi 
and  others  who  are  but  tlie  instrutnents  of  n 
bloody-minded  rascals  From  the  crowned  k 
the  crook-backed  tyrant,  who  can  ooolly  mc 
izc  upon  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster  i 
sinks  in  the  ground,  and  who  confesses  to 
accomplishment  of  being  able  to  smile,  evet 
he  deals  with  his  victim,  to  the  common 
tlux)at«,  such  as  Dighton,  Forrest,  and  TjtcU 
ft«m  the  noble  Thane  (for  he  is  a  nnble  gei 
man,  even  in  his  worst  of  moods,  and  the  in 
tiful  things  he  gives  utterance  to  in  his  sor 
and  in  his  anger,  almost  persuade  us  to  fori 
him  his  misdeeds,  sorely  tempted  and  jtalb 
with  as  he  is,  by  Bends  both  fair  and  foul),  fl 
the  noble  Thane,  then,  to  the  shag^ared  vill 
"  weary  with  disasters,"  and  ready  to  set 
life  on  any  chance,  "  to  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on 
Shakspere,    I  say,    shows  us   mmdcrers, 
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brings  them  before  us  with  a  reality  and  fidelity 
ofdescr^on,  as  Shakspere  alone  can  picture. 
We  see  them  "  in  habit  as  they  lived ;"  fellows 
by  the  hand  of  nature  marked,  quoted,  and 
signed,  to  do  "  the  deed  of  shame."  Nay  we  can 
see  the  bloody  business  clearly  brought  before 
lis,  and  whilst  "  o'er  the  one  half  worid," 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtained  sleep. 

Wither'd  murder 
Alanun'd  by  bis  sentinet.  the  wolf 
Whose  howb  his  watch 

Wit]i  Tarquin  ntvishing  stridea,  towards  his  design 
Mores  like  a  ghost. 

Fnim  the  "  best  to  the  worst  of  the  cut-throats," 
we  can,  indeed,  imagine  their  very  outward  fa- 
vour, and  almost  "hear  the  stones  prate  of 
Uieir  whereabout;"  and  we  can  as  easily  recon- 
cile the  bloody  deeds  of  the  iron  men  of  those 
times,  as  we  can  concave  the  more  atrocious 
and  di^iusting  scoundrels  of  our  own  more  mo- 
don  days,  whose  professional  talents  were  exer- 
cised in  the  weQ-goUup  plot  of  plastering  up 
tbe  mouths  aind  nostrils  of  iterant  Italian 
monk^-boys,  in   order  to  prepare  them  good 
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subjects  for  the  dissecting-table.  All  th 
seem,  by  the  hand  of  nature,  "  quottd  { 
signed  to  do  a  deed  of  shame."  But,  that  1 
miserable  specimen,  the  httle  boots  of 
hotel,  whom  I  had  adopted  for  a  valet,  i 
whose  dimensions,  in  any  thick  sight,  w 
almost  invisible,  who  seemed  all  alacrity 
serve,  and  who,  as  is  somewhere  described 
a  good-intentioned  servant  had  a  where-shal 
go,  what-shall-I-do-for-you  sort  of  comitenai 
that  made  it  quite  a  pleasure  to  employ  h 
that  this  "  thin-faced  gull,"  this  "  forcible  : 
ble,"  this  "  atomy,"  should  have  found  hi 
and  hand  to  attack,  even  when  asleep, 
noble-looking  old  soldier,  whose  "  silver  si 
laced  with  his  golden  blood,"  lay  with  his  thi 
gashed  from  ear  to  ear — that  this  little  wrel 
who  must  have  known,  had  he  but  falt^rer 
the  attempt,  his  victim  would  have  smote  1 
down,  as  easily  as  he  would  have  bruslux 
spider  from  the  wall — that  this  weak  and  dr 
minister  should  have  done  so  horrible  a  dt 
was  to  me  so  extraordinary,  that  I  refused 
first  to  credit  the  suspicion. 

Certes,  I  must    confess   to   the   opinion 
Utile  men  generally  having  souls  of  vast  m 
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nitude;  and  we  frequently  see,  I  think,  the 
smaller  man  the  greater  and  more  valorous  hero. 
\^^tne8s,  for  instance,  the  wives  they  take. 
Nay,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  some 
"  poOT  palsied  elder"  overawed,  and  overwived 
by  a  strapping  Amazon,  who  might  fitirly  be 
coQffldered  a  fitting  match  for  Colebrand  the 
giant,  or  some  other  mighty  man,  rather  than 
thus  manned  by  an  i^let,  more  fit  to  be  worn 
in  her  cap  than  follow  at  her  heels. 

That  the  fac-simHe  of  the  drawer,  Francis, 
had  done  this  deed,  was  soon  apparent  enough ; 
for  he  was  hunted  down,  and  taken  at  Liver- 
pool, with  some  of  the  Gieneral's  proper^  upon 
him,  and  about  two  hundred  pounds'  worth  of 
money,  being  the  produce  of  what  he  had  hastily 
turned  into  coin. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

Oh,  boys,  thia  storjf 
The  world  may  read  in  me.     My  body's  mark 
With  Roman  swords  ;  and  my  report  was  ana 
First  with  the  best  of  note. 

This  fresh  calamity  did,  indeed,  compli 
unnerve  me,  and  I  felt  mysdf  a  regular  Boa 
cl  Chico.  Such  Wiis  the  state  of  depres 
and  discomfort  into  which  this  e«mt  Uin-w 
that  death  itself  would  have  been  hailed  bj' 
as  a  welcome  messenger. 

"  Fresh  hopos,"  however,  says  tlic  | 
Thomson,  "  are  hourly  sown  In  furruw'd  ttP)' 
and  youth  is  the  season  in  which,  howevi^ 
may  he  cast  down,  we  most  quickly  rally. 
London  season  was  over;  the  diffiiTuIties  ' 
which  I  had  so  unwarily  got.  General  d'Acre 
luckily  emancipated  me  Irom  ;  I  obtuoed  » 
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days'  more  leave  from  the  Horse-guards,  and 
my  father  having  arrived  m  town  the  night  be- 
fore I  was  to  start,  we  once  more  met. 

I  waited  on  him  at  Mivart's  Hotel,  in  Lower- 
Brook-Street  He  saw  me  alone,  although  the 
wbcJe  Levison  party  were  there  with  him,  llie 
late  events  of  my  own  career  had  not  rendered 
me  a  bit  more  amiable  in  his  eyes ;  added  to 
which,  his  yomig  wife  was  now  in  that  promising 
way  which  gave  him  hopes  of  an  increase  to  his 
family. 

"  You  are  much  altered,  Sir,"  said  he,  as  soon 
as  I  entered  the  room ;  "  I  scarcely  should  know 
you.  What  a  life  is  this  you  have  been  leading 
here  I  When  do  you  join  your  r^ment?  or 
do  you  now  mean  to  do  so  at  all?" 

"  It  is  my  intention,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  to  set  off 
for  Ireland,  to-morrow." 

"  Have  you  followed  my  instructioDS,  and 
asked  for  an  exchange  into  the  infantry  ?" 

"  I  have  not,  Sir,"  I  replied. 

"Why?" 

"  I  do  not  like  the  infantry,  and  have  never 
contemplated  the  necessity  of  exchanging  ints 
it.     I  would  rather  try — " 
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"  So  had  not  I,"  said  he,  iatemiptiDg  t 
"  To  be  brief,  Sir,  I  cannot  make  you  an  aUc 
ance  sufficient  for  that  service,  and  shaQ  the 
fore  myself  apply  for  an  exchange.  Ab  ; 
have  got  every  tlung  requisite,  you  must  h* 
ever  now  join  the  —  Hussars.  But,  at 
same  time,  India  must  be  the  future  held 
which  you  must  hope  for  renown." 

Our  interview  soon  ended,  and  with  a  soi 
what  heavy  heart,  I  set  off  for  the  Emei 
Isle,  in  the  Bristol  mail.  Arrived*  at  Bri 
the  next  morning,  I  embarked  on  boarc 
steamer,  for  Cork.  It  was  rather  a  raw  i 
gusty  morning,  I  recollect,  when  we  put  for 
and  before  we  were  a  couple  of  hours  old  at  set 
blew  a  perfect  hurricane.  It  was  my  first 
pression  of  the  mighty  deep,  and  a  tolen 
deep  one  it  made  upon  me.  There  were  sev< 
youths  who,  like  myself,  were  about  to  join  tl 
different  r^ments  on  board.  One  of  these  \ 
was  due  to  an  infantry  regiment,  then  statioi 
at  Cork,  I  may  as  well  mention,  as  I  subsequei 
grew  better  acquainted  with  him,  and  the  cc 
panioQship  led  to  no  beneficial  result ;  od 
contrary,  I  became  involved  in  a  considers 
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shsre  of  difficult  in  his  caiise.  Tliere  was  also 
among  us  youth,  an  old  and  w«ather-beatea 
retawi,  a  man  who  had  seen  so  much  service  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  who  had  fol' 
bwed  the  bade  of  arms  so  long,  that  his  eare- 
wan  body's  dissolution  seemed  but  to  await 
tiB  rg<Hiung  the  corps  to  which  he  bdonged,  in 
wder  that  the  volleying  musketry  mig^t  sound 
a  requiem  for  him.  Most  of  the  passengers 
were  so  unwell,  with  the  roughness  of  the 
weather,  that  they  were  fain  to  seek  the  calHn. 
The  old  veteran,  myself,  and  three  others,  shd- 
toing  ourselTes  beneath  our  notary  doaks, 
held  converse  upon  deck.  A  sudden  pitch  of 
the  vessel  threw  the  old  veteran  from  his  seat, 
and  sent  him  sprawling  to  the  side.  He  was 
30  weak,  that  he  could  not  arise,  and  I  staggered 
across  and  lifted  him  up. 

"  TliankSi  Sir,  thanks,"  said  he.  "  My  usual 
ludc — it  has  happened  to  the  weakest  man  in 
the  ship.  Ah !  gcnUemen,  in  me  you  see  a  miser- 
able remnant  of  humanity ;  one  whose  career  is 
Ethnost  run.  Hardship  haft  done  its  work  upon 
my  poor  bod^ — dissipation  hath  done  thrice  the 
wwk  of  hardslup.    Rich  sauces,  generous  wiaes> 
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and  the  spicy  viands  of  the  East  and  V 
have  ta'en  their  turn  upon  me;  dimale, 
disease,  and  villanous  drugs  have  helped 
completion ;  and  more  than  one  of  the  bul 
of  the  Peninsula  have  fuund  their  billets  amoi 
my  muscles,  veins,  and  arteries.  I  have  b 
upon  sick  leave,  Sir,  now  a  whole  year; 
finding  the  enemy  in  force  upon  my  c 
stitution,  I  resolved  to  cut  the  medical  Ix. 
and  their  infernal  examinations,  and  rt-joia 
my  old  corps  die  as  I  have  lived,  '  witli  I 
ness  on  my  back.' 

"  I'm  going  to  the  old  fiftieth,  Sir,  to  pn 
the  ghost,  and  only  hope  I  shad  be  permittee 
reach  Fermoy,  that  I  may  again  sec  mine 
comrades,  and  the  regiment  oacc  more 
parade ;  and  then  the  sooner  tliis  carcase  rctu 
to  its  mother  earth  the  better," 

"  You  despond.  Sir,"  said  I,  "  you'll  reco 
if  you  keep  up  your  spirits.  The  sight  of  yi 
old  companions  in  arms  will  cheer  you." 

"  Thank  ye,"  he  said,  languidly,  "  thaidc  j 
so  the  Great  Medicine  in  Loudon  told  me. 
'Keep  your  mouth  closed,'  said  he,  '  and  avi 
the  bottle,  and  youll  recover.'     But,  Lord,  £ 
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levcr  could  withstand  temptation.     I'm  tlic 
TtjT  of  indigestion  ;  and  the  moment  I  touch 
id,  I'm  in  the  torments  of  the  damned.    Brandy 
i  water  is  all  I  hve  upon ;  my  medical  man 
iwed  me  but  three  sUoes  of  dry  toast  daily, 
1  a  glass  of  Madeira ;  but  I  know   I  shall 
nmit  an  indiscretion  when  the  nausea  of  this 
yage  is  over.      I'm  as  sure  to  eat  as  to  land 
if  we  ever  do  land— for  the  weather  does  not 
an  indincd   to    mend.      Tlie   captain  looks 
lious,  and  the  sailors  are  silent  and  solemn- 
sure  sign  we    shaU  have  a  bad  night  on't, 
intlemen.     If  I  could  find  one  or  two  of  the 
en   to   help  me    down  below,    I    should   be 
ankful.      Curse  the  sea,  say  I,  for  I  never  see 
ship  now,  but  it  reminds  me  of  the  weary 
lonths  I  have  spent  on  hoard  the  tubs  of  trans- 
nrts,  in  which  we  used  to  be  sent  out,  and 
recked  in  former  days.    WcU.  gentlemen,  since 
»u  say  you  are  just  joining  your  different  regi- 
lents  1  wish  you  joy  ;  it's  a  glorious  profession  i 
•ye  lived  in  it  many  years,  and  passed  my  time 
lot  so  mipleasantly." 

"I've  heard,"  said  the  youngster,  before 
nentioned,  "  that  it's  necessary  to  fight  a  duel  on 
•nt  joining.  Sir.     How  is  that  to  be  managed 
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genteelly,  and  without  giving  offence  in  the  cor] 
I  should  wish  to  do  like  others.  Must  I  tn 
upon  aome  officer's  favoui-ite  com,  or  hw 
better  wait  for  a  gentleman  to  tweak  me 
the  nose  ?  It  is  all  one  to  me ; — equal  to  eit 
fortune." 

The  veteran  looked  at  the  youth  askance. 
"  Necessary  to  do  what,  Sir?"  said  he ;  "  fig! 
duel !  Young  man,  you  had  better  not  join  w 
that  idea  impressed  upon  your  mind,  or  you  ' 
find  yoiu-self  in  a  scrape,  perhaps,  before  you 
very  old  in  your  regiment." 

"  How  so  ?"  said  the  youth,  who  was  sot 
tiling  of  a  boaster  in  his  style  and  manner, 
suppose,  1  can  fight  my  way  out  of  it,  if  I 
get  into  a  scrape  ?  I'm  not  altogether  unpr 
tised,  and  can  toucli  off  a  blue-bottle  fly 
a    man's    proboscis     at     twelve    pat-BS,    w 


"  You  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  an  opportuc 
of  doing  so,"  returned  the  veteran,  "  if  you 
known  to  join  with  such  sentiments  and  inti 
tions.  You  wiD  be  voted  a  nuisance  in  the  cor 
and  cut  accordingly.  Take  my  advice,  yoii 
man,  look  upon  your  brother  officers  as  frieo 
not  targets  for  your  pistol  practice.   You  will  fi 
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fore  you  have  been  many  years  in  the  army, 
aty  of  opportunities  of  displaying  your  valour, 
hout  seeking  it  in  the  mess-room.  That 
in's  an  arrant  coward,"  added  the  veteran 
dc    to     me,     "  I'd    stake     my    life     upon 

The  youth  laughed :  he  wished  to  be  thought 
cavalier    of    the    first    water,   and  to    make 

impression  upon  his  auditors.  I  soon  after- 
rds  helped  our  veteran  friend  to  his  cot, 
lere,  after  administering  a  glass  of  his  favourite 
rerage,  I  left  him  to  his  repose. 
The  night  was,  as  he  had  prognosticated,  a 
Jgh  one.  So  much  so,  that  the  fires  were  put 
t  by  the  seas,  which  washed  into  the  vessel, 
If  the  passengers  went  to  prayers,  and  al} 
St  day  we  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
ives,  like  a  helpless  log  upon  the  waters. 
;  last  we  made  the  Cove,  and  landing,  hired 
tne  jaunting  cars,  and  arrived  safely  at  Cork 

the  morning  after. 

In  the  coffee-room  of  one  of  the  hotels, 
r  veteran  friend,  myself,  and  military  fellow 
ssengers,  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  first  com- 
toblc    meal   we   had    taken    since    we  left 
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Bristol.  Tea,  coffee,  and  new  laid  eggs,  art 
most  doliglitful  treat  aticr  the  discomfort  ol 
storm  at  sea.  Cork  is,  moreover,  famous  1 
salmon,  deliciously  dressed,  and  served  up 
sheets  of  dean  writing  paper. 

Our  veteran  friend  had  distrusted  his  powc 
of  forbearance,  and  albtnt,  he  particuiarly  c 
dered  the  gossoon  to  bring  liim  nothing  but 
small  slice  of  dry  to&st,  no  sooner  did  the  t 
and  coffee,  nnth  the  other  crcatoro  comfa 
appear,  than  after  eyeing  them  for  a  fi 
minutes,  he  drew  lijmself  to  our  table,  a 
commenced  eating  like  a  famished  wolf, 
a  half-starved  tiger. 

"  This  salmon  will  be  my  bsuie,"  said  he, 
he  stopped  to  take  breath.  "  The  first  ti 
1  ever  landed  at  Cork,  thirty  years  ago, 
remembiT  breakfasting  on  it,  m  this  very  roo 
Twelve  times  1  have  been  arross  the  Atlai 
since  that,  and  yet  1  remember  it  as  if  it  w 
but  yesterday.  Delicious  treat  1  WaiUT,  mi 
salmon  here,  more  mulHns,  here,  another  de 
and  more  brandy,  my  stomach  is  like  a  rau 
braced  brass  drum,  Sir,  but  I  ciumot  halt  d( 
Permoy,"    he   continued,    dolefully;    "  I   sti 
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never  see  thee  after  all ;  farewell  50th,  I  shall  die 
of  salmon !  Help  me  to  another  slice,  gentle- 
men. Thankye  1  that  will  do ;  yes,  I  shall  die 
of  salmon,  and  George  Chacot  will  get  the 
step." 

"  There's  mapy  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest," 
sajs  the  vulgar  proverb.  Captain  Womoiit  posi- 
tively died  from  eating  that  salmon.  He  was 
seriously  ill  before  he  left  the  table,  and  in  two 
daj-8  he  died  of  inflammation  of  the  intestines. 
By  that  time,  however,  I  had  reached  Limerick, 
uid  become  acquainted  with  my  brother  officers 
of  the  — tb  Hussars. 

First  joining  a  regiment  is  an  event  of 
DO  slight  importance  in  a  man's  life.  The 
— th  was  a  crack  corps,  as  it  is  termed, 
and  consequently  was  officered  by  men  of  rank 
and  fortune,  gentlemen  in  eveiy  sense  of 
the  term;  and  by  them  I  was  received  with 
marks  of  kindness  and  good  feeling.  At 
least  half  of  them  were  connected  with  the 
nobles  of  the  land,  and  the  remainder  were  the 
sons  of  your  fine  old  English  Esquires; — men, 
whose  princely  allowances  would  necessarily 
make  them  unwilling  to  foUow  any  other 
but  the   profesaon    of  arms.     Ampngst  gen- 
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tlemen  of  this  nmk,  then,  I  commenced 
military  career ;  and  being  commanded  b; 
officer,  who  was  like  a  fether  to  the  v 
regiment,  and  at  the  same  time  a  strict 
ciplinarian,  and,  moreover,  who  had  seen  c 
service  in  the  last  war,  I  soon  begai 
forget  my  late  misliaps  and  misfortune 
the  excitement  and  splendour  of  the  soli 
life. 

Our  duties  in  Ireland  were  not  much  rcli 
by  my  companions;  to  rae,  however,  all 
delightful,  because  all  was  new.  Wh< 
therefore,  in  the  pursuit  of  duty,  I  was  one 
with  the  troop  in  the  capture  of  a  still  ar 
the  bogs,  or  driving  pigs,  cows,  and  s 
upon  a  tithing  expedition,  or  keeping  the  si 
of  some  town  during  an  election  riot,  or 
escorting  some  wretched  prisoner  to  the  gal 
foot,  and  mounting  guard  whilst  the  fin 
of  the  law  performed  his  office  upon 
amidst  the  infuriated  pisantry,  I  was  c<) 
content  to  find  myself  obeying  my  oi 
and  playing  the  part  assigned  to  me  witi 
true  duty. 

Six  months  afier  I  joined,  we  were  on 
to  England,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  v 
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regiment,  and  shortly  after,  our  kettlednmw 
and  trumpets  were  sounding  through  the 
streets  of  Manchester.  At  Manchester,  we 
found  our  presence  of  some  slight  use  in  keep- 
ing the  turbulent  artificerH  occasionally  from 
half  demolishing  the  town,  for  which  ser- 
vice we  had  the  favour  of  meeting  with  the 
dowered  daughter^  of  some  of  the  luillocrats, 
and  dancing  with  them  at  their  soulless  and 
duD  balls.  We  then  rung  the  changes  upon 
almost  all  the  great  manufaoturing  towns  ia 
that  part  of  the  kingdom;  giving  occasional 
detachments  wherever  any  little  outbredc  made 
the  presence  of  a  troop  necessary.  And  one 
fine  morning,  I  found  myself  in  command  of 
a  smaU  party  which  had  furnished  a  detach^ 
ment  in  a  village  consequent  upon  sererd 
acts  of  incendiarism,  and  marching  to  join 
the  main  body,  that  day  expecting  to  arrive 
at  York. 

It  is  ope  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  soldier's 
life,  t^t  he  can  look  back  upon  more  homes, 
than  the  man  of  any  other  profession.  The 
service  necessarily  makes  him  a  welcome  so- 
journer in  so  many  delightful  jdaces,  in  which 
he  becomes  attached,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants. 
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but  to  the  localities  Bround,  that  each  q 
appears  the  spot  most  favoured  hy  natur 
containing  the  most  amiable  of  residents, 
intimate  of  most  families  of  condition  i 
neighbourhood,  and  admitted  more  inl 
bosom  of  such  family  than  any  other  < 
visitor,  be  is  generally  the  fiivoimte  t 
household ;  welcomed  by  the  elders,  b 
assuredly  a  person  of  gentility  and  edui 
and  taking  precedence  amongst  the  youngi 
more  thoughtless,  the  lovely,  and  the  gay 
the  chivali'y  of  his  appearance,  (with  ho 
ride  and  weapon  to  wear)  and  the  devil 
care  easy  and  careless  life  he  professes, 
being  the  case,  he  becomes,  if  not  proft 
the  lover,  at  least  the  friend  and  cor 
of  every  bevy  of  pretty  lasses  in  every 
or  village  he  stays  six  months  at,  and  n 
hers  in  aftt-r-lile  a  little  romance  connects 
every  such  ()um-ter.  Then  comes  the 
the  march,  and  the  new  sctme,  just 
had  begun  to  feel  himself  the  ultimate 
of  the  good  folks  he  must  so  ahniptJ 
farewell  to,  and  by  whom  he  is  pcgarde 
the  same  Idndly  fwlinga.  Then,  as  1  said, 
the   firesh  quai-ter,    the  new   accjuaintsnn' 
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the  like  eDdeavour  at  making  himself  an 
agreeable  guest,  with  generally  the  same  suc- 
cess. 

The  Gavaby  have  more  of  this  than  the 
in^try ;  as,  during  twepty  years  of  a  man's 
life  in  the  dragoons,  he  stands  a  chance,  what 
with  outbreaks  and  disturbances  (^  one  kind 
or  other,  to  visit  in  turn,  almost  all  the  towns 
and  villages  in  England  with  his  troop  of  free 
lances. 

And  who  can  wonder  at  this  feeling  of 
good-will  towards  him  of  the  chivalrous  post 
and  laced  jacket  ?  who  can  be  surprised  if  the 
eye  of  the  loveliest  of  the  sex  should  glance 
a  farroff  look,  when  some  lord  of  sash  and 
epaulette  is  found  amidst  the  gay  and  festive 
scene,  since  the  hand  which  has  sought  the 
honour  of  a  set,  and  so  gently  leads  the  dance, 
can  also  wield  the  broadsword  for  protection 
of  those  balls  of  dazzling  light,  and  rein  the 
fiery  steed  in  full  career,  like  a  Mameluke  ? 

The  amusing  life  of  this  sort,  which  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  months  I  had  been  leading, 
had  in  a  great  measure  obliterated  many  of 
the  disagreeables  I  had  before  been  mixed  up 
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ID,  and  1  began  to  feel  myself  altoge 
different  person.  The  last  place  1  hac 
resident  with  my  detachment,  was  Rij 
Yorkshire,  and  the  morning's  march  lay  tt 
the  celebrated  n-atering-place,  Harrowgate. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Any,  you  cnt-pune  raacal !  you  filthy  bung,  awsy ! 
By  this  wine,  I'll  dinut  my  Imife  in  your  mouldy  chaps, 
an  you  pl&y  the  saucy  cuttle  with   me>      Away,  you 
bottle-ale  rascal ! — since  when  I  jnay  you,  mr  ? — What, 
with  two  points  on  your  shoulder  ?     Much. 
You  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  gamester.  Sir— 
I  confins  both ;  they  ore  both  the  varnish  of  a  com- 
plete man. 

SHAKSPBBB. 

Harrowgate  was  in  its  palmy  days  whra  I 
\-iated  it.  At  that  period,  half  the  rank  and  &shion 
of  Eo^axid  were  to  be  found  at  the  various  hotels, 
^tuate  upon  that  Scotchified  and  barren-looking 
commoD,  and  a  more  delightful  and  altogether 
amusing  watering-place  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine.  Most  of  the  great  sporting  men 
of  the  day  were  also  to  be  found  at  Harrowgate 
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during  the  season,  and  consequently  amoi 
the  other  diversions  and  modes  of  pas; 
away  the  time,  high  play  was  constantlj 
sorted  to  by  many  of  the  visitors.  Ind 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  serv 
of  the  hotels  to  find  the  tables  still  i 
vnth  players,  when  at  early  dawn  they  c 
to  set  the  house  in  order.  In  feet,  Harrows 
with  its  dehghtful  balls,  its  continual  ro 
of  gaie^,  its  parties  of  pleasure  to  the  diffe 
places  of  note  around,  and  the  interest  co 
quent  upon  the  various  celebrated  men  u 
the  turf  who  used  to  hold  their  peri« 
visitations  there,  was  one  of  the  most  amu: 
places  of  resort  in  the  kingdom.  As  I  arr 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village  of  High  I 
rowgate  from  Ripon,  I  was  met  by  an  ord 
dragoon,  who  had  been  despatched  with 
official  letter  from  the  commanding  off 
desiring  me  to  halt  with  my  detachment  u 
further  orders  at  this  watering  place,  am 
found  myself  billeted  at  the  house  I  had  in 
boyish  days  so  frequently  heard  of,  " ' 
Dragon  at  Harrowgate." 

It  was    about  the   hour    of    noon  whei 
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halted  my  power  before  the  little  terrace  upon 
which  some  of  the  company  were  assem- 
bled. 

The  arrival  of  a  party  of  dragoons  upon 
the  march,  who  were  to  be  billeted  iu  the 
nllage,  the  officer  quartering  himself  at  their 
home,  was  an  event  which  of  course  pro- 
duced quite  a  sensation  amongst  the  idlers 
of  a  fashionable  resort;  and  all  the  circum- 
stance and  appearance  of  my  "  plump  of  spears" 
lent  me  so  much  &vour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
assemblage,  that  I  found  myself  quite  the  lion 
of  the  hotel. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  my  first  day  at 
Harrowgate,  that  the  tables  being  drawn,  it 
was  "  idlesse  aH."  The  gentlemen  were  gradu- 
ally leaving  thm  wine-flagons  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  joining  the  ladies,  who,  seated  at  a 
long  table,  were  preparing  to  make  tea.  At  the 
Green  Dragon  at  Harrowgate  there  was  generally 
a  sort  o{ 'prima  donna,  who  led  the  ton,  without 
whose  approval  a  new-comer  would  be  likely 
to  find  his  stay  rendered  not  only  un- 
pleasant, but  even  (if  an  upstart  parvenu)  im- 
possible.     Many    an   unfortunate   wight  was 
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fain  to  retire  from  the  aricitocnttic  Diagoi 
these  da)'s,  and  betake  himself  to  the  } 
Chester  Warehouse,  as  the  Crown  Inn 
called. 

After  going  through  my  stable  dutif 
lounged  into  the  tea-room,  and  made  my  yn 
the  upper  end.  About  a  dozen  ladies 
generally  employed  in  llie  business  of  *ea-mal 
each  having  her  little  tray  before  her,  furoi 
nith  appliances  and  means  to  fiimish  fori 
some  twenty  applicants  for  the  beverage ; 
thus  managed,  it  was  ao  introduction  to 
company,  and  made  the  whole  party  intii 
as  one  family. 

The  Marchioness  of  Richborough  was  M 
at  the  end  of  the  room  as  I  approached.  Bi 
her  was  another  lady,  who  ofiiriated  in  pou 
out  tea  and  coffee  to  the  various  applicants 
bowed  at  her  shrine.  The  Mart-hiuness  w 
beautiful  woman,  of  some  six  or  seven-^ 
twenty  years  of  age,  with  the  form  of  a  godi 
and  the  brow  of  a  queen. 

The  clatter  of  my  approach,  being  in  unHi 
drew  the  eye  of  the  Marchioness  upon  tac, 
ivith  the  eye  of  her  Ladj-ship,  necessarily  I 
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honoured  by  tiie  observance  of  that  portion  of 
the  company  immediately  around  her. 

It  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  new  arrival, 
if  he  cared  for  being  in  good  odour  amongst 
the  assemblage,  for  the  Marchioness  of  Rich- 
borough  was  the  leader  of  the  ton.  Had  her 
Ladyship  bent  but  a  supercilious  eye-brow  upon 
the  comet,  after  putting  her  glass  to  her  eye,  he 
would  have  been  voted  not  the  thing  in  her  pre- 
sence, and  perhaps  cut  by  the  company.  As  it 
was,  she  desired  her  lovely  friend  to  pour  out 

a  cup  of  coffee  for  the  officer  of  the th,  and 

desiring  her  husband  the  Marquis,  who  was 
conversing  with  some  ladies  near,  to  invite  me  to 
the  table,  made  room  for  me  beside  herself. 

Although  I  knew  neither  the  name  nor  tha 
high  rank  of  the  beautiful  creature  I  was  atting 
beside,  we  were  as  intimate  in  five  minutes  as: 
if  we  had  been  acquainted  for  five  years.  The 
high  bred  and  the  exalted  in  rank  sometimes 
dare  to  overstep  the  ^iste  manners  of  English 
sodety,  and  permit  those  who  they  approve  to  a' 
dose  and  quick  intimacy.  My  hussar  jad^et 
vas  in  some  sort  my  passport,  and  my  ap- 
pearance and   good  mi^    seconded  that;  so 
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that  the  Marchioness  condescended  to  be  at 
and  entertained  me  with  the  history  of  t\ 
three  of  the  assembled  compiiny. 

"  You  shall  know  the  nati\es  of  the  s 
you  are  cast  upon,"  she  said.  "  That  ladv; 
the  five  raw-boned,  tartar-faced  daughti 
the  wife  of  Sir  Mungo  McTurk.  Shi 
visited  this  table  d'hote  six  se\-eral  seasons 
each  season  has  got  off  one  of  her  fair  daug 
There  is  a  dcterminatioa  to  succeed  about 
McTurk  that  is  most  prmseworthy,  and  sli 
succeed  again  accordingly.  That's  her  v 
the  heavy-looking  youth  who  is  seated  1 
her  youngest  unmarried.  Thiit  odd-Io 
farmer-like  man,  who  is  railing  against  th 
lady  making  tea  for  him,  calling  the  hotel  ! 
house,  and  all  assembled  rjgues  and  vagal: 
is  the  celebrated  Joe  Armstrong,  a  great  m 
the  turf,  and  descended  from  one  of  the  ■ 
families  in  Yorkshire.  Beside  him,  silent, 
tempered-looking,  and  unassuming,  is  thf 
quis  of  Queensfcrry.  He  is  quietly  waitiii 
St.  Ledger,  that  he  may  ksc  his  customai 
thousand  before  he  returns  to  town.  The  la 
the  other  side,  with  the  melancholy-looking 
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daughters,  is  the  celebrated  Lady  Merrimoth, 
i  great  whist^player.     She  has  been  known  to 

up,  with  slight  intermission,  for  a  whole 
ek  at  a  time  here.  To-night  you  will  see  her 
Ji  bank  notes  in  her  lap  piled  nearly  to  her 
in,  and  setting  the  fee-simple  of  an  estate, 
OQ  the  tum-up  of  a  card.  The  two  young 
lies,  her  offspring,  she  generally  dispatches  to 
t>oarding-school  at  hand,  whilst  the  season 
ts.  To-night  tbey  have  a  Iialf  holiday,  in  con- 
luencc  of  our  intended  ball  at  the  Dragon. 
;r  career  is  given  in  a  line  of  the  immortal 
pe,  '  a  youth  of  folly,  an  old  age  of  cards.' 
"That  old  gentleman,  who  looks  so  nervous 
d  diffident,  with  the  pigtail,  powdered  hair,  and 
l-world  coat,  is  a  retired  member  of  your  pro- 
fiion,  a  half-pay  dragoon.  He  joined  the  third 
'sgoons  in  the  year  1760,  and,  however  you 
»y  amile  and  douht,  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
it  his  mother  brought  him  to  the  regiment, 
d  hcrsell'  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  colo- 
I.  He  ^■as  an  only  son,  and  the  sweet  youth, 
ing  heir  to  a  large  patrimony  here  in  Der- 
shire,  took  a  fancy  for  the  profession  of 
ja.  Being  a  perfect  cousin  Slender,  he  was 
companied  aa  1  have  mentioned  j  remained  in 
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the  raiment  some  ^  or  seven  years,  and, 
the  breakiog  out  of  the  war,  his  mother  '  s 
him.  out*,  and  fetchiMl  him  back  to  Most>ii  h 
There  sits  '  the  deliherate  simplctoD,'  a  per 
representative  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Dumbedil 
I  can  no  more,"  said  the  Marchioness,  prepai 
to  rise.  "  The  rest  arc  all  people  of  some  t 
in  the  country,  and  doubtless  vnH  devel 
themselves  for  your  especial  amusement 
edification.  Flora,  my  love,  come,"  she  s^( 
her  companion,  "  we  must  even  prepare  for 
coming  assembly,  as  I  suppose  it  wiQ  be  expet 
of  us  to  make  our  appearance." 

Saying  this,  my  &ir  friend  arose,  and  left 
tea-table,  followed  by  the  nymph,  her  firicnd. 

"  Pray  who  is  that  lady  ?"  I  inquired  of  a 
mihtaiy-Iooking  man  standing  ncu-. 

"  Is  it  me  you  are  asking  ?"  returned  &1 
O'Doherty.  "  Come,  that's  droll  any  how ; 
you,  too,  been  as  intimate  with  her  as  if  yt 
been  her  next  of  kin.  By  the  powers!  IVel 
here  at  the  Dragon  three  weeks,  and  sitting 
table  only  six  fixtm  her,  and  ne\-er  exchangee 
much  as  may  I  have  the  honour  of  wine  * 
your  Ladyship?  By  the  Lord  !  IS-e  never  h 
able  to  conciliate  an  acquaintance  in  aU  t 
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tiine,  and  you've  been  learouig  the  history  of  all 
the  folks  in  the  house  from  her  own  sweet,  con- 
descending lips,  (lips  that  I  have  never  kissed, 
nor  ever  shall),  and  now  ask  me  her  name. 
Sure  it's  funning  you  are.  Why  it  is  the  Mar- 
diioness  of  Richborough,  and  her  friend,  Lady 
flora  Clinton.  By  Jasus  1  man,  you're  in  luck  ; 
by  the  same  token,  she's  taken  a  fancy  to  your 
spurs  and  sabretash." 

"Her  Ladyship's  something  caustic  in  her 
remarks  upon  us  to-night,  Major,"  said  a  Scotch 
Baronet,  who  had  been  seated  near  us,  and  who 
now  joined  in  the  conversation :  "  she  is  o'er 
fbnd  of  the  tables  hersel,  to  be  so  severe  upon 
Lady  Merrimoth.  Troth  but  she's  like  eneugh 
hersel  to  make  the  Marquis's  woods  feel  the  axe, 
an  she  lose  as  mickle  every  season  as  she  has 
done  tim.  Gad  I  but  she's  a  right  vent'rous 
player.  Heard  ye,  mon,  o'  the  match  she's  to 
play  the  night  ?" 

"  By  the  powers  you  say  true,"  returned  the 
other,  "  it  is  to-night  she  plays,  and  by  my  con- 
sdence,  it's  near  the  hour." 

As  these  gentlemen  ctmied  on  their  discourse 
now  in  an  under  tone  X  left  my  place,  and  the 
company  now  also  beginningto  disperse,!  strolled 
H  3 
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out  into  the  village.     On  my  return,  seeing  t 

biUiard-niora    lighted   up,    1    entered  it.     T 

room,   which   those  who   have  ever   frequeul 

the  Dragon  will  remember  is  at  one  end  of  I 

terrace,  was  on  this  occasion  filled  with  co 

pany,  who  sat  and  stood  almost  two  deep  arou 

it.     A  match  of  some  importance  I  thunrf 

conjectured  was  being  played,  and  elbowing 

way  to   the  front,  was  sufficiently  astonished 

seeing  my  beautiful  friend  the  Marchioness 

one  of  the  pkyers  ;    whilst  the  Marquis, 

spouse,  standing  beside  the   marker,  officia 

for  him  in  the  duty  of  scoring  up  the  game. 

The  match   was  for  a  lai^'  sum  I   found 

inquiry,  and   the   opponent  of  the  fair  Marc 

ness  was  a  professed  gamester,  who  had  so 

how  in  the  livdioess  of  conversation  iawt, 

her  into  it ;    having  come  from  London  ' 

his  associates,  for  the  very  purpose  of  pigfoi 

the  lady.     He  was,  besides,  a  gentleman  ' 

prided  himself  vastly  upon  his  reputation 

duellist,  having  shot  several  opponents  in 

various  affiurs  of  honour  in  which  he  had  1 

engaged.      The  uidehcacy  of  playbg  biUi 

with  a  lady  for  large  stakes,  who  had  cvidt 

httle  more  skill  in  the   mace  than  the  bagat 
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:  had  given  her,  weis  great ;    but  it  was 

!Dt  to  me,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  room,  that 

leg  was  taking  advantage  of  her  ignorance 

le  game  to  win  to  a  large  amount.     The 

:]uis  seeming,  however,  amused  as  he  in- 

ed  his    lively  spouse,  and   the    attendan* 

jany  appearing    unwilling  to    interfere,  I 

lined    quietly  for  a   space    to    watch    the 

e. 

A.  hundred   pounds   to   five,  I  make  tliis 

rd,"  said  Captain  Surecard. 

Ill  take  it,"  siud  the  Marchioness. 

Not  so,"  sdd  one  of  the  spectators ;  "  he 

:  naiss  it.     Ciy  off,  Lady  Richborough." 

Silence,    Sir!"   cried  the  Captain,  angrily. 

r  Ladyship  wants  no  advice  of  yours ;  she 

accepted  my  bet.     I'll  not  allow  any  person 

terfere  with  my  game." 

he  Capt^  played,  and  won  the  hazard. 

A  foul  stroke.  Sir,"  said  I  immediately. 

A  what  ?"  cried  the  Captain,  turning  fiercely 

id.     "  Who  spoke  when   I   was  playing  ? 

you?" 

I  spoke,  Sir,"  said  I,  pushing  to  the  front ; 

said  that  was  a  foul  stroke.     I  repeat  the 

fvation." 


The  Captain  stood  aghast  for  the  mome 
At  length  he  threw  down  his  cue,  and  stn 
towards  me. 

"  I'll  bet  you  a  hundred  guineas,  Sir,"  s 
he,  "  you  don't  utter  another  word  whilst  I  : 
playing." 

"  Who  shall  say  me  nay  f  retunied  I,  sinil 
at  his  face  of  ire. 

The  Marchioness  laughed  outright,  for 
scene  perfectly  delighted  her. 

The  Captain,  livid  with  rage,  continued 
gaze  at  me  as  if  ruin  leaped  from  his  eyes. 

"  Proceed,  Sir,  «*ith  your  game,"  said  I, " 
table  waits.  Ill  take  your  bet;  done's 
word.     A  hundred  guineas  upon  it." 

The  Captain  strode  to  the  table,  took  up 
OUe,  and  was  about  to  strike  his  ball ;  as  he 
10, 1  stepped  up  to  the  table. 

"  Another  foul  stroke,  by  heaven !"  said  I 

The  leg  threw  down  his  cue,  and  turned  1 
lightning  towards  me,  whilst  three  or  fijnr 
the  company  started  from  their  seats. 

"  I  believe,  Sir,  I  am  winner,"  said  I ;  " 
bet  was  a  cool  hundred." 

"Your  card,  Sirl"  roared  the  dudlist;  " 
Heaven,  I'll  teach  vou  a  lesson  for  this !" 
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I  handed  him  a  card  immediately. 

"  lis  well/'  said  he ;  "  look  to  yourself, 
)img  man,  your  life  is  spamied.  I  am  Cap- 
in  Surecard." 

In  saying  this  he  evidently  thought  that  the 
Biy  soimd  of  his  awfuDy  celebrated  name 
ould  strike  me  all  of  a  heap  ;  but,  as  at  that 
me  I  had  neither  heard  of  his  name  nor  his 
kill,  it  failed  to  do  so. 

"Look  you  to  yourself,  Capt^  Surecard," 
ud  I,  growing  warmr  with  the  debate,  "  and 
omewhat  moderate  your  tone,  or  perchance  I 
nay  teach  you  a  lesson  here  which  wiU  cool 
our  vehemence.  Meanwhile,  respect  the  pre- 
ence  of  the  lady,  Sir.  Continue  your  game, 
ind  beware  how  you  attempt  foul  play,  or  by 
leaven  111  unmask  you  t^e  instant  I  see  you 
ake  advantage." 

The  duellist  was  completely  confounded,  his 
jaw  dropped  as  he  stared  the  astonishment  he 
felt,  and  turning  he  resumed  his  cue. 

"You  shall  hear.  Sir,"  said  he,  with  shut 
teeth,  "soon  as  I  have  £nished  my  match. 
Meanwhile,  do  not  leave  the  room." 

The  game  proceeded,  and  to  the  delight  of 
the  lively  Marchioness,   such  was  the  nervous 
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agitation  conseqiient  upon  the  rage  and  dis* 
comfort  of  her  opponent,  tliat  (as  he  gave  large 
odds)  owing  to  his  missing  almost  every  hazard, 
the  tables  were  completely  turned,  and  she  woo 
cv(3^  game. 

"You'll  be  at  the  baU,"  siud  she,  as  she 
qiutted  the  room  with  her  husband.  "  Come 
quickly,  I'm  uneasy  at  this  business.  Leave 
the  room  with  us  now," 

"  I'll  follow  your  Ijadyship,"  said  I,  wbee 
without  the  room,  "  in  a  few  mioutes." 

"LordKichborough,"  continued  the  Marchio- 
ness, addressing  her  husband,  "  remain  with  Mr. 
Blount.  The  chances  are,  that  being  stiange 
lit-re,  he  may  need  a  friend.  I'm  sorry,  for  my 
soke,  you  have  involved  yourself  in  this  bniQ, 
Mr.  Blount;  but  his  Lordship  roust  see  yoa 
through  it.     Appoint  him  your  friend." 

The  good-aatured  nobleman,  who,  it  ai>- 
peared,  was  in  the  habit  of  being  ruled  by 
his  more  clever  spouse,  in.stantly  relinquished 
the  lu-m  of  the  Marchioness,  ood  taking  mine, 
we  turned  to  re-enter  the  biltiard  room.  As  I 
did  so  I  was  confronted  by  Major  O'Oahcrt)', 
who  instantly  accosted  me. 

"  Lam  commissioned,  Sir,"  siud  lie,  "  by  my 
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friend  Captain  Surecard,  to  desire  you  vill  ^re 
him  an  instant  oiefiting ;  since  nothing  but 
your  blood  can  wash  out  the  public  insult  you 
have  oflFered  him.    Name  your  friend." 

"  III  speak  to  the  valiant  Captain  bimsdf," 
said  I,  moving  towards  him. 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  roughly 
seizing  me  by  the  arm;  "that's  irregular :  I  can- 
not allow  you  to  do  so." 

"  Remove  your  hand,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  instantly 
from  my  arm,  or  I'll  knock  you  down." 

"  D n  I"  said   the   Major,    "  do   you 

address  this  language  to  me?  You  shall 
answer  this,  Sir." 

"  When  I  have  satisfied  your  friend,"  said  I, 
"  111  attend  to  you,  Major  O'Doherty ;"  saying 
which,  followed  by  the  Marquis,  I  re-entered  the 
billiard-room. 

It  was  now  in  some  little  confusion,  and'  the 
company  in  high  debate.  Captain  Surecard 
had  many  gambling  partizans  present,  but  the 
majority  of  the  company  were  sporting  gentle- 
men, who,  formed  into  little  knots,  discussed 
the  recent  transaction.  The  Captain  and  his 
friends  were  meantime  loud  in  debate ;    and 
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walking  to  the  end  of  the   room  where  tl 
were,  I  con&onted  my  man. 

"  You  have  sent  a  friend  to  me,  Sir,"  said 
"  have  you  not?" 

"I  have,  Sir,"  roared  the  duellist;  "I  , 
mand  -in  instant  meeting." 

"  Doubtless ;  the  sooner  we  meet  the  bett 
that  we  may  do  so  speedily,  as  I  believe  I  ; 
winner  of  a  hundred  pounds,  I  demand  its 
stant  payment." 

"  I  shall  not  do  so,"  returned  the  leg.  "  G 
me  satisfaction  for  the  affront  you  have  offer 
Here  Is  my  friend;  appoint  one  on  your  si 
instantlj-,  before  worse  befal  you." 

"  Not  till  you  pay  me  the  money  won," 
replied,  coolly. 

"  To  the  devil  with  your  winnings  !"  said  t 
Captain,  working  himself  into  a  rage  ;  "  it  w 
no  bet.  Meet  me.  Sir,  or  by  heavens !  I  pt 
your  name  in  this  very  billiard-room,  and  i 
over  Harrowgate  as  a  poltroon.  Marker,  pe 
ink  and  paper,  by  heaven,  I'll  stick  you  up  he 
this  instant,  unless  you  accept  my  challenge." 
"  And  I,  Sir,"  said  I,  "in  return  for  your  i 
tended  favour,  beg  to  inform  you,  that  if  yc 
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put  pen  to  paper  to  do  so,  I  will  beat  you  into 
a  jelly  with  this  billiard  cue  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
Your  btacj£guardiain  will  not  serve  with  me. 
Obtain  Surecard,  nor  shall  you  leave  this  spot, 
imtil  you  have  acknowledged  or  paid  the  debt  of 
honour  you  have  incurred.  After  which,  I  will 
render  you  satisfaction  across  this  billiard-taUe 
if  it  be  your  wish.  Suffice  it,  Sir,  I  remember 
yoQ  now.  A  certain  Captain  Catchilat  was 
ODBB  your  companion,  if  I  mistake  not.  Think 
not.  Sir,"  I  continued,  "  that  I  mean  to  evade  a 
meetiDg ;  for  as  soon  as  you  have  settled  this 
debt,I  will  appoint  Lord  Richborough  my  friend." 

The  duellist  was  struck.  His  overbearing 
style  left  him,  and  he  turned  to  consult  his 
friends.  Meanwhile,  I  placed  myself  near  the 
door,  in  order  to  intercept  bis  retreat;  for  1 
determined  to  make  an  example  of  this  fdlow, 
who,  I  firmly  beheved,  was  as  great  a  villain  as 
his  some-time  companion,  my  London  friend. 
Sev^al  of  the  gentlemen  present  now  ga» 
thered  around  me,  and  upheld  the  course  I  was 
pursuing. 

The  Marquis,  meanwhile,  who  had  quietly 
watched  the  jnxiceeding  in  his  easy,  good-tem- 
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pcrcd  way,  which  formed  a  strildag  contra 
to  my  excited  style,  addressed  me,  taking  n 
iirm,  and  leading  me  aside,  as  be  did  so. 

"  You  have  overturned  my  plans  entirel 
yomig  nnan,"  he  said,  "  hy  this  proceeding, 
was  my  intention  that  this  hulljing  scoundi 
should  flei^ee  my  wife ;  for  which  ))urpos 
I  sanctioned  his  playing  the  match  you  inte 
rupted.  The  Marchioness  of  Richborough  h 
suddenly  contracted  a  violent  passion  for  pla 
which  will,  unless  nipped  in  the  bud,  ruin  h 
health  and  happiness.  It  lias  been  my  syst«i 
whilst  here  at  Harrowgate,  to  allow  of  her  beii 
plucked  and  pigeoned  by  these  watering-plfli 
sharpers  in  every  possible  way,  in  order  to  sho 
her  the  folly  of  the  thing.  Voilul  it  is  no 
finished  for  the  pnsent.  This  business  inia 
rupts  it,  and  wu  must  arrange  that  at  once,  i 
is  unfortunate  as  it  stands,  because  as  an  afl* 
must  now  take  place,  1  ought  naturally  to  sW 
as  principle,  instead  of  second." 

"  My  Lord,"  said  I,  "  I  beg  ten  tlioawi 
pardons  for  my  intemperate  zeal.  I  certain! 
am,  without  exception,  the  most  unlucky  da 
in  the  universal  world." 
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"  Say  no  more,"  said  his  Lordship,  laughing. 
"  The  course  you  have  pursued  with  this  man 
b  the  right  ooe.  He  must  pay  you  first,  that's 
coQchided." 

Major  O'Doherty  now  approached  ;  upon 
which,  I  instantly  introduced  the  Marquis  as  my 
friend. 

"Does  Comet  Blount  still  demand  payment 
of  the  bet  he  asserts  he  has  won,  before  he  con- 
sents to  meet  Captain  Surecard  ?"  smd  the 
Major. 

"De<adedly,  Major,"  said  the  Marquis.  "He 
demands  instant  payment  of  the  hundred  pounds 
he  has  won  ;  after  which,  I  am  ready,  on  his 
part,  to  arrange  a  meeting." 

"  That,  then,  is  the  sum,"  said  the  Major, 
plfltang  in  my  hand  bank-notes  to  the  amount. 
"  See,  Sir,  that  they  are  right." 

I  took  the  notes ;  and  after  counting,  re- 
turned them  to  the  hands  of  Major  O'Do- 
herty. 

"  It  is  sufficient,"  sad  I.  "  Give  back  the 
moD^  to  your  principal,  with  this  further  mes- 
s^>  that  although  I  know  him  to  be  a 
practised  gamester,  and  an  abominable  cheater, 
tor  my  own  satis^iction,  not  his,  mind  you,  after 
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what  has  passed,  I  choose  to  grant  him  I 
meetiog.  The  Marquis  uf  Richborougli  will 
range  matters  with  you." 

So  saying,  I  turned  upon  my  heel,  and 
the  bilKard-room. 

When  I  entered  the  hall  of  the  hotel,  I  foi 
a  servant,  apparently  waiting  me,  who  delive 
a  note  from  the  Marchioness,  desiring  me  to 
vour  her  with  a  visit  in  her  sitting-room. 

I  found  her  ready  dressed  for  the  hall ;  pi 
ing  with  her  only  child,  before  she  dismissed  i' 
its  bed.  Anything  more  lovely  than  the  mot 
and  child,  you  might  search  sea  and  land  wi 
out  being  able  to  discover.  The  child  was  ab 
four  years  old,  and  beautifiil  as  Cupid;  wh 
the  mother  might  have  formed  a  study  in 
voluptuous  beauty  for  the  Queen  of  L 
herself. 

She    rose   to   receive  me  as  soon  as  1 
tered. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come,"  said  she ;  " 
I  have  been  very  uneasy.  My  somewhat  in 
licate  match  with  yonder  gambler,  has  led  ] 
into  a  serious  scrape,  I  fear.  Tell  me,  is  it 
anoicabl  V  arranged.  I  know  Richborough  so  n 
and  his  tact  and  man^cmcnt,  that  I  am  s 
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he  has  settled  everythiDg  without  disagreeables 
of  any  sort." 

Of  course,    I   assured  her  that  she   was 

"  It  will  be  a  lesson  to  me,"  said  she ;  "  and 
in  order  that  I  may  not  suffer  in  your  good 
opinion,  you  shall  know  the  folly  which  made 
me  commit  the  further  indiscretion  of  playing  a 
poblic  match  in  the  billiard-room  of  the  Dragon. 
My  throne  here  is  troubled,  like  all  other  thrones, 
by  an  adverse  faction.  Lady  Macdonald  heads 
this  cabal ;  and  being  surrounded  by  a  clique  of 
sanctified  tabbies,  and  parvenu  beaux,  they 
carp  at  all  my  doings,  rail  at  my  followers,  and 
hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  all  the  amuse- 
ments by  which  I  seek  to  keep  my  subjects  from 
ennut,  and  ease  the  anguish  of  the  torturing 
hours  of  a  watering-place.  The  fact  of  ray 
having  once  or  twice  lost  a  few  paltry  hundreds 
at  whist,  has  been  so  animadverted  upon,  that, 
in  order  to  show  my  contempt  for  their  narrow 
ideas,  I  resolved  to  play  a  match  at  billiards  for 
a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  and  thus  '  out- 
Herod  Herod'  in  recklessness  of  their  coa- 
tempt" 

The  Marquis  now  entering  the  room,  I  arose 
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to  accompany  him,  in  order  to  hear  the  i 
of  his  arrangement  of  time  and  place. 

"There  is  no  ocaision  for  us  to  quii 
apartment,"  said  he,  answering  my  look 
motion.  "  Luckily  for  you  there  is  to  fc 
fight.  The  company  attendant  at  the  in: 
tion  of  that  eccentric  Joe  Armstrong,  have  ■ 
that  your  antagonist  should  be  expelled 
hotel,  together  with  his  associates.  The 
licity  your  affair  has  given  them,  has  comp 
blown  them.  It  is  therefore  settled  that 
leave  the  Dragon  fortliwith,  or  they  wi 
kicked  out ;  and  a  committee  have  settled 
you  are  not  to  meet  Captain  Surecard.  Il 
do,  you  will  yourself  be  expelled.  As 
finend  I  have  settled,  therefore,  everythin 
your  part  honourably  and  properly." 

Greatly  relieved,  I  poured  forth  my  tl 
to  the  Marquis,  who  retired  to  prepare  k 
ball-room,  committing  the  Marchioness  U 
escort,  and  taking  his  boy  in  his  arms. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  beginning,  the  middle,  the  end  of  love,  ia  nothing 
bU  loiTDW,  vexation  >nd  nutery. 

ANOS. 

Still  flows  the  tide  of  my  imhappinesB, 
The  Btan  shoot  miachief. 

OLD   FLAT. 

An  affair  of  this  sort  naturally  cemented  my 
intimacy  with  the  Marchioness  of  Richborough, 
whose  lovely  manners,  innocence  and  beauty, 
made  her  a  dangerous  companion  to  a  young 
man  of  my  disposition.  Although  I  could 
have  swom,  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow,  "  by 
his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head,"  that 
no  iace  or  form  could  ever  have  driven  the 
impression  of  Miss  Villeroy  Srora  my  heart, 
I  fear  the  lovely  Marchioness  was  for  the  time 
all  powerful,  and  that  I  thought  not,'  whilst 
in  her  socie^,  of  my  former  vows. 
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O  HuTCD !  were  man  but  conttant  tie  were  pei 
That  one  error  fills  him  with  faults. 

Suffice  it,  that  no  partj-  of  pleasure  was  ft 
no  amusement  projected,  in  which  I  wi 
her  companion  and  aid-de-eamp.  To  be 
and  not  to  love,  was  not  to  be  mortal 
although  this  heavenly  paragon  hung  up 
ann  during  our  walks  in  the  day,  dancci 
me  at  night,  and  selected  me  as  her  part 
exery  amusement  she  was  engaged  in,  wh 
of  love  was  in  our  hearts,  there  was  co 
of  it  crossed  our  lips. 

I  loved  and  was  beloved  again 
that  was  apparent  to  rae  from  a  thousand 
and    tokens,  which  lovers  as  surely  discos 
that  they  live  and  move. 

As  is  generally  the  case  in  sudi  cast 
the  world  saw  it  but  him  who  was  mo 
terested  ;  and  the  good-natured  and  ai 
Marquis,  finding  his  lovely  wile  so  well  ai 
and  so  happy,  set  off  to  see  his  horse 
for  the  Si.  Ledger,  and  lose  his  moc 
Doncaster, 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  hi.s  depa 
tliat  Lady  Richborough  and  myself,  wat 
the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun,  were  i 
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ipon  the  turf,  amidst  the  trees  and  shrubs 
D  the  gardens  of  Plumpton.  Those  who  have 
!ver  visited  Harrowgate  will  reniember  this 
ovdy  spot ;  the  gardens  of  Plumpton  being 
)ne  of  the  places  always  shewn  to  the  visi- 
tors. 

The  Marchioness  had  headed  a  pic-nic  party 
there  that  day,  some  *few  individuals  of 
nhich  had  left,  and  others  were  sauntering 
and  amusing  themselves  in  different  parts  of 
the  grounds,  just  before  they  returned  home- 
wards. The  Marchioness  and  myself  were 
seated  upon  a  votlant  bank  which  overlooked 
the  lake ;  a  roman^  l^nd  was  attached  to 
the  place,  which  was  called  the  Lover's  leap. 
Something  of  the  story  I  remembered,  and 
pointed  out  to  my  companion  how,  in  bye-gone 
days,  a  youthful  hunter,  in  leaping  upon  a  jutting 
fragment  of  rock,  which  was  detached  from 
the  promontory  we  sat  on,  and  at  the  same 
time  held  his  blood-hounds  in  the  leash, 
(the  dogs  having  refused  the  leap,)  dra^;ed 
him  backwards  in  the  attempt,  and  before  the 
eyes  of  his  beloved  he  was  dashed  against 
the  rocks,  and  drowned  in  the  lake. 
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The  romance  of  the  story  and  the  h 
of  the  scene  delighted  us.  The  only  ch 
mv  fair  hearer  was  with  us :  indeed,  in  a 
excursions  that  heautiful  boy  was  her  comps 
It  seemed,  indeed,  that  she  lost  enjoi 
of  the  hour  if  he  was  from  her  sight, 
proud  feeling,  however,  of  having  been 
elected  by  this  highly  gifted  and 
tiful  woman  as  her  intimate,  and  aQow 
Ih?  to  her  as  a  brother,  was  almost  too 
for  any  man  to  bear,  and  "  keep  the  ifi 
tion  that  he  owed."  As  I  kissed  the  brig! 
laughing  boy  who  played  in  my  arms,  I  1 
him  for  his  mother's  sake. 

The  little  varlrt  now  screaming  and  lau; 
like  a  sprite,  and  clambering  up  my  bai 
his  plavfid  mood,  made  the  groves  around 
with  his  joyous  laugh  and  shriek  of  p 
delight.  One  moment  he  pelted  us  wit 
sweet  summer  buds  he  plucked  from  the 
on  wliich  wc  were  seated,  and  the  next  he  si 
off  and  hid  himself  from  sight  ia  the  < 
of  some  clump  of  evergreens  dose  at 
For  awhile,  tlie  doating  mother  watched 
with  her  beaming  eyes,  echoed  his  Ut^ 
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own  musical  voice,  and  encouraged  his 
ging  mirth,  rising  every  now  and  then  to 
■  him  into  some  bosky  retreat ;  at  length, 
led  with  the  sport,  she  bade  liim  amuse 
elf  whilst  she  rested,  desiring  the  attendant 
■maid  to  seek  for  and  summon  her  carriage, 
Qce,"  said  she,  playfully,  to  the  beautiful 
"  hence  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk  rose 
or  '  war  with  rear  mice  for  their  leathern 
s.'  Go  kill  me  a  red-hipped  hurable-bee 
le  top  of  a  thistle." 

:ating  herself,  she  leaned  her  check  upon 
land,  as  her  eye  wandered  over  tlie  bright 
ts  of  the  lake,  and  watched  the  splendour 
le  setting  sun,  with  the  pine  woods  on 
largin,  empurpled,  shadowy,  and  massive- 
ng,  as  the  glorious  orb  sank  to  rest. 
0  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand," 
lought,  as  1  gazed  upon  her  half-averted 
chiselled  features,  'That  I  might  touch 
cheek.' 

know  not  whether  I  had  given  any  part 
sy  thoughts  tongue,  or  whether  the  Mar- 
ness  guessed  ray  admiration  from,  my 
ce,  but  she  suddenly  turned  her  head, 
1  2 
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and  our  eyes  met.  The  expressioD  of  : 
betrayed  me  as  clearly  as  if  I  had  wi 
a  volume ;  and  her  pure  and  eloquent  \ 
spolie  in  her  cheeks.  The  embroidered  ( 
I  so  much  admired,  was  in  my  hand :  ur 
sciously  I  had  retained  it,  whilst  the  spc 
boy  had  fought  me  with  it  in  his  joyous  m 
She  put  out  her  hand  for  it,  smiling 
the  innocence  of  her  heart,  only  as  sue 
i-:idiant  creature  could  smile.  "Sweet  oman 
tliat  decks  a  thing  divine,"  said  1,  as  I  resij 
it.  In  doing  so,  our  hands  met,  and  sei 
upon  the  snowy  offering  I  carried  it  to  my 
I  could  hardly  think  on  what  I  had  c 
I  feared  the  Marchioness  would  be  offei 
at  my  boldness  ;  look  on  her  again  I  dared 

The  next  moment,  uttering  a  piercing 
with  eyes  like  a  maniac's  startmg  from  I 
sockets,  she  leaped  up  from  the  bank  she 
been  seated  upon,  and  stood  on  tiptoe, 
personification  of  some  nymph  suddenly  { 
distiacted. 

Hark  I  was  that  the  dipping  of  the  I 
duck  in  the  bright  waters  of  the  lake,  or 
it  the  splash  of  the  otter  beneath  the  rock. 
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sort  of  wailing  cry  disturbed  the  silence  of  the 
grove  as  I  gazed  upon  the  lady  in  awe,  aston- 
ishmeDt,  and  fear.  The  truth  flashed  upon 
my  mind  in  an  instant.  It  was  her  beautiful, 
her  own.  Little  Lord  Eskdale,  had  faDen  into  the 
lake.  With  the  speed  of  thought  I  leapt  to 
my  feet,  cleared  the  intervening  space  between 
where  I  had  been  seated,  and  bounding  from 
the  promontory,  stood  upon  the  isolated  frag- 
ment of  rock  which  rose  from  the  sedgy  lake, 
and  looked  around. 

The  ^tuatioD  commanded  the  base  of  the 
rocks  for  sfsne  distance,  and  beyond  a  jutting 
promontory  near  at  hand,  I  beheld  a  dissolving 
circle  scarcely  defined,  in  the  water,  some  fifty 
yards  from  the  spot  on  which  I  stood.  Marking 
well  the  spot,  I  once  more  adventured  the  hunter's 
leap,  and  untrammdied  by  his  dogs,  regained 
the  promontory.  The  Marchioness  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  I  thought  not  of  her,  but  dashing 
through  the  bushes  in  my  descent,  like  one 
possessed  with  a  demon,  I  made  for  the  mai^ 
of  the  lake,  and  plunged  headlong  in ;  had  it 
been  a  sea  of  flaming  brimstone,  I  should  have 
done  the  same. 
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So  w^  had  I  marked  the  spot,  that 
chDd's  bat  was  the  first  thing  I  beheld  floa 
before  me,  as  1  rose  to  the  surface,  and  insta 
diving,  I  saw,  seized,  and  brought  him  up. 
gain  the  bank  with  my  prize,  was  then 
the  work  of  a  few  minut«s,  and  to  my 
I  saw  that  the  boy  was  sdll  alive.  His  ck 
had  spread  wide,  and  mermaid-like  awhik- 
bore  him  up.  He  had  but  just  sunk,  v 
I  dived,  and  reclaimed  him.  My  deligh 
having  saved  the  beautiful  son  of  the  1 
chioness,  the  next  moment  gave  piacc  to 
Where  was  the  Marchioness  herself?  I 
observed  her  dart  down  the  vista  she  had 
seen  her  child  plajing  in  before;  she  had  fot^ 
him  in  contemplation  of  the  glorious  sui 
The  path  she  bad  taken  led  to  a  part  of 
rock,  which  beetled  over  the  lake. 

Surmising  the  dreadful  truth,  I  shouted 
assistance,  and  resigning  the  young  Lon 
the  nursery-maid,  who  at  that  moment 
tu  the  spot,  1  threw  off  my  coat,  and  i 
more  took  to  the  stream.  It  was,  howc^'ei 
vain  that  I  dived  and  swam  amund  tlie  spot 
some  Newfoundland  dog  in  search  of  a  stone 
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the  depths  of  the  lake  retuned  th^  V^'*  ^°<^ 
ih,  vulgar  death  for  one  so  lovdy !  the  Mar- 
:hioDes8,  like  Ophelia,  was  drowned. 

It  was  the  moming  after  this  untoward  event, 
ihat  I  was  sealed  in  the  piivate  sitting-room  of 
ny  sometime  beautiful  friend,  at  the  Dragon, 
It  Harrowgate.  The  Marquis  was  with  me. 
tie  had  been  summoned  from  Doncaster  by 
ixpress.  His  litdt)  boy  was  in  his  arms; 
md  to  his  repeated  demand  for  his  dear 
uamma,  the  Marquis  had  but  one  answer — his 
lowing  tears.  It  was  the  fii«t  ten  minutes  of 
lur  meeting  since  his  arrival,  and  the  catastrophe. 
He  had  sent  to  me  on  the  instant  of  his  coming ; 
md,  like  a  culprit  who  had  done  a  murder,  I 
ittended  his  summons.  Four  reeking  posters 
flood  at  the  inn-door,  with  his  traveUing-car- 
riage,  their  distended  nostrils  and  steaming 
9anks,  telling  the  raCe  at  which  he  had  travelled. 

"  This  has  been  a  dreadful  business.  Sir," 
said  he,  as  he  arose  and  paced  the  room ;  "  a 
Ireadfril  and  melancholy  termination  to  our 
risit  here.  Nor  can  I  altogether  under- 
itand  it,  although  you  have  told  the  tale  over 
to  me  six  several  times.     Oh,  unhappy  chance, 
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that  took  me  to  that  cursed  race  1  You 
my  boy,  and  I  thank  you.  But  oh.  Sir, 
have  I  desen-ed  that  this  affliction  should 
so  heavily  upon  men  ?  How  could  these  i 
occur?" 

The  Marquis  here  became  so  much  n 
that  he  sank  in  the  chair  beside  bim,  and  I 
and  took  the  child  from  his  arms, 
a  while,  he  subdued  his  emotion,  and 
addressing  me,  in  an  irritable  tone.  "  I 
said  he,  "  b  it  possible  that  sudh  an  ao 
could  have  occurred,  when  you  say  three  p< 
were  with  the  child.  Where  was  the  m 
that  moment?" 

1  told  him :  "  Sent  to  summon  the  carr 

"  The  rest  of  this  cujsed  pic-nic  part; 
continued,  "  were  away,  you  say ;  had  Id 
gardens.  Humph  I — strange,  to  say  the 
of  it ;  and  the  Marchioness  and  yoursclf- 
ing  at  the  sun  setting  upon  the  lake ;  an 
child  was — I  need  not  ask — in  the  lake  ! 
mon  that  nurse,"  said  he.  rising,  and  ringii 
bell  violently. 

The  menial  appeared,  like  Niobe,  oil 
At  sight  of  her  master,  she  managed  to 
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roar,  like  a  wild  Indian — the  usual  prac- 
ith  persons  af  this  sort, 
ilence  I  woman,"  said  the  Marquis  sternly. 
DW  the  value  of  your  grief  of  old,  well  as  I 
mow  the  value  of  your  services.  Your 
ire  now  no  longer  worth  shedding — you 

longer  servant  of  mine.      I  sent  for  you 
IT  your  version  of  this  affair,  not  to  hear 


ly  Lord,"  ssdd  I,  "  this  is  unkindly  said, 
uttered  the  plain  unvarnished  truth  in  this 
SB ;  and,  could  my  life  have  repaired  it,  I 
ed  to  save — " 

frief,  like  impatience,  Sir,"  said  the  Mar- 
intemiptii^  me,  '*  hath  its  privilege, 
made  you,  mistress,"  he  continued,  tum- 
the  nurse,  "  leave  your  cbat^,  whilst  this 
man  enterttuned  my  wife?" 
ly  Lady's  order,  Sir,  to  seek  the  carriage," 
ed  the  sobbing  nurse.  "Oh,  lor  I  oh,  lor! 
e,  Sir,  if  you  will,  but  don't  say  another 
word  to  me.  Don't  blame  me  for  it,  or  I 
lie  raving  mad.  Oh,  dear  1" 
our  mistress  had  the  child  with  her,  then  ? 
eft  it  in  her  chai^  ?" 
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"  YeSj  Sir,"  said  the  servant.  "  She 
Lord  Eskdalc  go  and  catch  mice  and  hi 
bees  amongst  the  thistles  ;  those  wen?  her 
words.  Oh,  my  God !  I  shall  never  f 
them,  if  I  live  to  he  a  thousand  years  old, 
I  returned  from  the.  gate,  alarmed  by  this 
tleman's  cries,  I  ran  to  the  spot,  and  found 
all  three  in  the  water  together,  ^Miat 
pencd  after  that,  God  only  knows,  for  I  sw( 
denn  away.  When  the  men-scn'ants  has 
to  my  assistance,  they  dragged  this  gentl 
out  of  the  lake,  almost  drowned." 

"  Enough,  enough  t"  saJd  the  Marquis ; 
no  more.  Fresh  horses,  for  Plumpton.  I 
ham,"  said  he  to  his  attendant ;  "remain 
settle  all  accounts  here,  and  follow  me  to- 
to  Ferrybridge.  Farewell,  Mr.  Blount," 
he,  turning  to  me.  "  Once  more,  I  thank 
for  your  exertions  in  favour  of  tliis  poor  < 
Pardon  me,  however,  for  expressing  the 
that  we  had  never  met,  and  the  still  fv 
hope  that  we  may  never  meet  ogaJn.  Tin 
conduct  may  not  appear  tinged  with  ecoent 
in  saying  this,  I  can  hut  in  justice  to  yo" 
put  these  letters  in  your  band.     Being'  u 
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lould  not  have  noticed  them,  but  for 
xophc,  which  to  say  truth  gives  some 
ur  to  their  coatents.  I  have,  however, 
re  to  blame  than  any  other  person. 

ng,  the  Marquis  left  the  room  with 
and  proceeding  to  Flumpton,  spent 
superintending  the  process  of  drag- 
lake  for  the  body  of  hb  wife.  His 
however,  were  not  destined  to  be 
ith  success ;  and  broken-hearted  and 
«,  he  returned  to  his  estate  m  the 
(m  whence  he  never  again  emerged, 
artake  of  the  pleasures  of  a  season  at 
te,  or  to  enter  into  any  other  diversion 

onymouB  letters  he  had  received,  were 
t  myself  as  entertaining  dishonourable 
ipon  the  Marchioness;    and  desiring 

valued  his  honour,  to  return  at  once 
caster.     They  were  ^gned  merely  with 
d  name  of  Bacon. 
gentle  reader,  were  the  results  of  my 

to  the  celebrated  Dragon  at  Harrow- 
nnot  say  altogether,  however,  the  result ; 
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since  I  have  to  record  other  matters  app< 
ing,  which  in  their  relation  will  show  t 
grees  that  helped  the  consummation  c 
fall  in  life. 

It  may  easily  be  surmised  that  the  litt 
sode  I  have  just  narrated  would  give  me 
taste  for  the  amusements  of  this  watering 
It  did  so  ;  and,  indeed,  threw  a  gloom  o' 
assembled  company  at  the  Dragon  t«  so 
a  degree,  that  three  parts  of  them  she 
their  visit,  packed  up  their  travefling  app 
and  departed.  I  should  have  left  the  pbw 
self,  had  it  been  in  my  power  to  do  so 
it  will  be  remembered  that  I  was  detache* 
on  duty,  and  consequently  had  no  choice, 
ever,  as  I  could  not  cut  the  place,  I  detei 
to  remove  my  billot,  and  accordingly  bete 
to  the  inn  at  Lower  Harrowgate,  mosti" 
bited  and  resorted  to  by  invalids  who  cmm 
for  the  benefit  of  the  waters. 

At  the  Crown,  therefore,  I  located  n 
and  well  did  the  Crown  at  Low  Harrow] 
that  period  deser\'e  the  name  of  the  He 
since  the  tirst  day  I  sat  down  to  dinmT 
long  table,  I  had  a  perfect  surfeit  of  lU-fa 
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vis^;es.  The  waters  of  Low  Harrowgate  are 
fiunous  fffl*  cutaneous  and  other  affections  of  the 
skin ;  consequently^  I  beheld  at  table  a  commu- 
nity of  personages  so  Bardolph-like  in  visage,  that 
like  that  worthy  corporal,  each  person's  face 
seemed  Ludfer's  privy  kitchen,  and  was  covered 
with  well^  and  knobs,  and  tubercles,  as  Flucllin 
hath  it.  The  hotel  was  Aow,  too,  I  found  after 
the  lively  Dragon.  No  sporting  colonel,  fid! 
of  jest  and  repartee,  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  No 
sparkling  Baronet  lost  his  money  upon  one  of  a 
brace  of  m^gots  he  found  in  his  cracked  fil- 
bert. No  Lord  Falconberg  brought  his  hawks 
there  from  Falcon  Hall,  and  invited  the  com- 
pany to  witness  the  sport  upon  the  common 
beside  the  inn.  No  Sir  Martin  Bustard  betted 
his  thousand  poonds  upon  the  feat  of  clamber- 
ing up  the  side  of  the  inn,  and  entering  the 
window  of  one  of  the  diambermaid's  rooms 
upon  the  roof,  with  no  assistance  in  the  ascent 
save  what  he  obt^uned  from  a  slippery  dutch 
with  his  hands  upon  whatever  coign  of  vantage 
could  be  grasped  in  the  masonry  of  the  stone 
building  perilling  his  neck  for  the  amusement 
of  the  company,  performing  a  seemii^  act  of 
impossible  daring,  and  making  up  his  lodngs  at 
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the  card-table  for  the  week,  by  the  feat. 
fact,  the  life  and  gaiety  of  the  Dragon  of 
day  unfitted  me  for  the  water-drinkiDg 
somewhat  serious  visitors  of  the  Crown ; 
albeit  I  was  myself  rather  sod  and  dispirit) 
the  late  events,  and  mourned  the  sad 
of  my  lovely  friend,  with  a  sinceritj,  wiiict 
a  time  unfitted  me  for  the  amusemeots 
watering-place,  yet  still  1  found  myself 
sensibly  led  back  to  the  Dragon  and  my  fri 
there,  in  a  sort  of  morning  visit  each  su 
sivc  day  I  remained. 

High  play,  I  have  said,  was  constantly  ca 
on  at  the  Dragon ,  and,  during  my  mor 
mits  in  this  melancholy  mood  I  frequi 
spent  whole  days  in  watching  the  whist-pla 
Captain  Catchfiat,  during  our  brief  intereo 
had  somewhat  innoculated  me  with  a  love  oS^ 
bling,  which  however,  but  for  the  atxiden 
Plumpton,  and  its  consequently  rendering  rae 
fitted  for  a  time  for  out-donr  amusements,  a 
never  have  ripened  to  maturity.  Now,  howi 
aflcr  watching  tiie  gjime,  I  insensibly  found  m 
compelled  to  cut  in ;  and  the  vice  once 
dulged  in,  again  became  a  passion.  Mor 
after    morning,   therefore,    found   me   trta 
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se  delightful  fields  which  lead  fixnn  Low 
rrowgate  to  the  pleasant  garden-entrance  in 
r  of  the  Dragon,  and  night  after  night  found 

absorbed  in  the  card-room,  playing  fur  stakes 
t  would  have  been  ruinous  to  a  peer  of  the 
Im,  if  long  unsuccessful. 

My  career  among  the  gamblers  at  Harrowgate 
i  short.  The  constant  ill  luck  which  had  so 
owed  and  made  calamity  of  my  life  pursued 

at  the  tables,  with  great  malignancy ;  play 
what  I  would,  good  cards  fled  my  hands,  and 
ik-notes  my  pockets.  If,  in  cutting  for 
tners,  I  gained  Lady  Merrimoth,  the  hank- 
ies disappeared  from  lier  lap,  and  the  accus- 
ned  trumps  and  honours  from  her  hand. — 

on  the  contrary,  she  was  my  opponent,  the 
e  was  as  sure  to  gladden  her  eyes,  as  the 
lers  were  to  accumulate  to  their  usual  height 
-her  nose.  What  Cassio  says  of  diink  might 
nost  be  appliexl  to  gambling,  "  O  thou  invi- 
ile  spirit  of  play,  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be 
iDwn  by,  let  us  call  thee — devil." 

At  first  I  did  but  seek  the  tables,  because 
e  sounds  of  mirth  and  revelry  were  uncon- 
'nijil  to  my  state  of  mind.  In  fact,  1  had  lost  all 
ly  mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of  exercise,  and 
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sought  a  temporary  oblivion  from  tlioi 
in  endeavouring  to  interest  myself  by 
serving  others  engaged  at  high  play, 
very  countenances  of  those  I  beheld  abso 
in  this  all  powerful  fascination,  insteat 
appalling,  at  first  amused  me ;  till  gradi 
drawn  into  the  whirlpool,  I  was  suckct 
amongst  the  victims.  My  career,  however, 
short,  as  I  said,  and  I  arose  one  morning, 
a  day  and  night  of  hard  play,  not  only  t 
pletely  cleared  out,  but  loser  of  a  large  : 
over  and  above  what  I  could  pay. 

"  Count  Savinski,"  I  said,  to  the  Pole  T 
been  playing  with,  "  I  find  myself  now  d( 
to  the  tune  of ". 

"  Yetz,  Sare,"  said  the  Pole,  "  precisely 
But  it  not  mattare.  Play  on,  pay  to-moi 
Come,  let's  have  fretch  cards.  Sit  di 
Monsieur,  your  turn  now.  Suppose  you 
a  leelle  dis  next  bout, — your  game  is  to  c 
now.     Ecarte,  s'il  vous  plait." 

"  Not  so.  Count,"  said  I,  "  'tis  of  no  txvi 
have  tried  that  game  too  long.  TTiere  is 
I.  O.  U.  for  the  sum.  I  have  it  not  about  me, 
must  write  for  it." 

So  sajing,  I  arose  and  drew  up  the  blind 
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By  Gor,  it  is  to-morrow,"  said  the  Count. 
you  no  jday  more,  I  go  to  bed,  that's  all." 
s  there  was  no  other  flat  to  take  a  hand  with 

Pole,  he  retired  to  his  apartment  ;  whilst 
nzing  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  commenced  a 
r  to  my  fether,  for  a  remittance  to  save  my 
)ur. 

efore  I  had  written  three  lines,  however,  deep 
oe  stayed  my  pen.  "  No,"  said  I,  as  I 
e  and  walked  the  apartment,  "  I  will  not 
ect  myself  to  a  refusal. — I  will  not  confess 
frailty.  Since  I  have  thus  made  an  ass  of 
elf,  at  least  I  know  huw  to  suffer  for  my 
.  There  is,  however,  no  occasion  to  make 
cond  sensation  in  this  hotel,  hy  disturbing 
e  curtained  deep"  with  the  report  of  the 
)1  I  make  my  quietus  with — I  can  manage 
herwise.  I  must  bid  adieu  to  the  hussars, 
dear  and  much  esteemed  comrades  I  must 
from,   and  cut  the  cavalry,   for   the  flat 

5." 

io  saying,  I  resumed  my  pen,  and  addressing 
:tter  to  an  army  agent  in  town,  requested 

to  procure  me  an  exchange  instantly,  into 
sgiment  in  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  of 

West  India  Islands^  naming  the  difference 
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I  required,  and  which  would  repay  Savinsi 
inlemal  winnings  in  one  last  sederunt. 

Exchanges  at  that  time  of  day  were 
effected.  The  army  agent  had  but  to 
0%'er  a  few  pages  of  his  book.  Sdec 
man  suitable,  write  a  letter  or  two,  am 
thing  was  done. 
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-CHAPTER  XI. 

Ere  the  bat  hath  flown, 
loistered  flight ;  ere,  to  black  Hecate's  Bummoiu, 
thard-bome  beetle,  with  his  drowty  bums, 
rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
•d  of  dreadftil  note. 

SHAKSFBBB. 

i/'hilst  this  business  was  transacting,  as  it 
Bsaiily  was  known  to  my  Colond,  I  received 
ral  letters  of  remonstrance  at  my  intent  to 
i  him;  and  also  others  equally  gratifying 
I  all  my  brother  officers.  Nay,  Colonel 
Dtlet,  momiting  his  charger,  galloped  over 
I  York  to  try  and  shake  my  purpose,  and  I 
Id  him,  to  my  surprise,  dismounting  at  the 
door,  as  I  was  dressing  for  the  table  d'hfite. 
My  dear  Blount,  what  is  all  this,"  said  the 
old  soldier,  gras{Hng  my  hand.  "  What 
le  devil's  name  induces  you  to  leave  us  ? — 
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You,  the  favourite  of  the  regiment ; 
heavens  you've  been  the  life  of  the  corps 
you  joined.  We  cannot  lose  you.  Is  it 
you  dislike  us,  or  does  some  Riatter  of  a  pt 
nature  thus  induce  you  to  conuoit  suidd 
going  to  St.  Kitts?" 

"  I'll  be  candid  with  you,  Colond,"  si 
"  there's  no  choice  left  me.  Heaven  k 
how  1  love  the  — th,  and  all  my  br 
otficers.  In  losing  yourself,  Colonel,  I  los 
I  love,  I  almost  fear,  as  well  as  I  do  mj 
father  ;  for  from  you  I  have  experiencee 
most  generous  and  affectionate  friendship 
the  hour  I  knew  you.  To  say  truth,  I  < 
never  to  have  joined  the  hussars,  as  I  c 
afford  it.  This,  therefore,  has  but  antid 
our  parting.  In  few,  I  have  lost  money 
which  1  cannot  pay,  Hithout  assistance 
ray  father.  Not  being  on  terms  witi 
family,  I  have  taken  the  only  means  ii 
power  to  extricate  myself  from  the  difficult; 

"Not  the  only  means,  my  dear  hoy," 
the  Colonel,  "  for  had  you  written  this  ti 
I  dare  say  I  could  have  assisted  you.  C 
name  the  sum,  and  if  I  can  do  ao,  I'D  k 
have  it  by  to-morrow  mofming." 
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Xot  for  worids,  Colonel,"  said  I,  "  since  I 
I  never  repay  it  agtuD,  I  fear,  unless  I  dis- 
i  of  my  commission.  Heaven  bless  you 
our  offer !  but  cease  to  ui^  it." 
Perish  the  paltiy  sum  !"  cried  the  generous 
soldier,  "  you  never  shall  offer  to  rt^ay  it, 
a  you  mean  to  insult  me." 
''ith  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  wrung  bis  hand. 
Nay,  then,"  said  he,  "  if  it  be  so,  we  must 
with  you.  But  you  are  wrong,  young  man, 
ling  thus  headstrong.  Had  I  time  I  would 
■  to  your  &tber  myself  upon  the  subject,  and 
^ou  under  arrest  till  I  got  his  answer.  But 
orrow's  post  you  say  will  bring  your 
r  with  an  advance  from  your  agent." 
lis  even  so,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  I,  "  and 
let  us  order  dinner  in  a  private  apartment, 
:  I  bad  rather  enjoy  your  company,  t£te-&- 
,  than  dine  with  you  at  the  table  d'h6te." 
^''e  accordingly  sat  down,  and  took  our  bottle 
laret  together.  After  which,  it  being  a 
ly  summer's  evening,  I  ordered  coffee  early, 
proposed  a  stroll. 

I  must  look  at  your  detachment  to-morrow," 
the  Colonel,  "  and,  as  I  suppose  you  will 
i;lad  to  get  away  now,  as  soon  as  possible, 
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without  waiting  to  see    yourself  gazette 
I  must  send  for  Devereux  to  relieve  you.'' 

We  strolled  through  the  ^illflge  of  Loi 
rowgate,  and  bent  our  steps  towards  th 
mon.  There  had  been  a  horse-race  that  t 
upon  the  heath,  and  the  evening  sport 
just  then  at  high  tide.  Accordingly,  we  s 
amongst  the  throng  to  observe  the  div 
going  on.  It  was  amusing  to  see  tht 
disciplinarian,  the  high-minded  and  chi 
old  soldier,  who  had  served  in  the  four  q 
of  the  globe,  as  much  diverted,  and  ei 
into  the  amusements  of  the  bumptdns 
veriest  clod-hopper  amongst  the  rout. 

"  Look  !  look  !  for  heaven's  sake  !"  Iw 
"  look  at  those  braw  wenches  streaming 
the  common  almost  in  a  state  of  d 
nothing  on  them,  as  I'm  a  sinner,  bui 
Bmocks." 

"  E'es,  Zur,"  said  a  bumpkin  in  the 
"  that  is  a  smock-racc  Them  wench 
entered  to  run  in  their  smocke,  and  her  ai 
wine  a  smock.  You  may  see  it  there,  ya 
be  hanging  at  t'  winning-post.  Yoiks  !  ; 
oif  she  goes  I  Dang  my  rags,  but  Mo| 
5nfe  to  win.     Huzza  I    I'll  bet  a  pint  o' 
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1  doUop  of  &t   bacon,    Mcipsy  wins    the 

They  must  be  marvellously  out  of  linen, 
le  than  Ribtaffs  repment,"  said  the  Colo- 
"  before  they  consent  to  go  through  such  an 
aL  Let's  go,  and  see  the  winner.  Well 
J,  Cutty  Sark,"  he  said  ,  "  by  Heaven,  but 
ran  weD,  Mopsy,  and  so  did  you,  Betsy,  and 
too,  Maud,  and  Marian,  Bridget,  and  Bess. 
[  deserve  a  round  dozen  changes  of  linen. 
re's  half-a-guinea  amongst  you.  Egad, 
int,  but  she's  a  well-built  filly,  that  Mopsy, 
D  upon  her  pasterns,  strong  jointed,  and 
izing  good  action." 

E'es,  Zur,"  said  the  bumpkin,  "she's  a 
re  wench,  is  Moll — a  tightish  craft.  Don't  'e 
diucking  she  under  the  chin,  Zur,  she  and  1 
keep  company,  we  do." 
'There,  stand  aside,  for  I  be  going  to  climb 
this  pole  here  for  that  leg  of  mutton  o'top, 
loop,  Robm.  Now  for  first  go." 
Wre  were  the  efforts  of  the  Yorkists  to 
inn  up  the  pole,  which  being  well  greased, 
&st  as  one  fellow  att^ed  nearly  within  arm's 
g;th  of  the  mutton,  the  efforts  at  grasping  it 
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caused  him  to  slide  down,  and  anolhet 
u|xin  his  shoulders,  struggled  up  to  s 
same  disappointment.  ShoweK  of  sa 
gravel,  however,  being  at  length  throw, 
pole  by  the  competitore,  one  luckj  mg 
cccded  at  length  in  achieving  the  task,  i 
Irg  of  mutton,  which,  like  the  had'  o 
traitor,  had  graced  the  top  of  the  po! 
grinned  defiance  upon  the  mob,  was  ii 
iiilnutes  torn  to  pieces  and  devouiral 

Then  came  fellows  to  dip  their  heads  , 

')f  water  for  half-crowns,    till   they  wei 

drowned,  and  subsequently  diving  m   b 

flo>^,togmpe  forshillbigs,  till  they  wer 

Aoked.     Atlerthat,wehadtheg,atilica( 

w,tnessmg  a  race  after  pigs  with  soaped  ta 

cathee  no  havee.    Then  came  a  jingling  ma: 

which  some  nineteen  fellows,  (bebg  blind-« 

were  started  to  catch  the  twentieth,  whos. 

were  uncovered,  with  a  sheep-bell  tied  he, 

Ills  legs.     The  rage  and  annoyance  conso 

upon  the  continual  efforts  of  the  blind  to 

the  fcBow  with  the  bell,    which  at  last  e 

'"  '  ™"  ™"«"g  M"<t  %ht,  gttatly  an, 

the  Colonel;  at  last,   after  seeing  «  matcl 
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ling  in  sacks  for  a  side  of  bacon,  we  wended 
way  onwards. 

beautiful  belt  of  pines  bounds  this  com- 
to  the  eastward,  and  through  them  there 
lany  pleasant  walks.  Towards  these  plan- 
is  we  took  our  way.  The  evening  breeze 
lelightful  aiW  a  somewhat  hot  and  sultry 
and  proceeding  up  one  of  the  shadowy 
les,  we  beheld  in  the  distance  a  couple  of 
advancing  at  a  swift  pace  towards  us. 
le  hum  of  the  village  revel,  just  distinguish- 
sounded  cheerily  from  the  distant  common, 
the  occasional  shouts  of  laughter,  mingled 

the  drums  and  trumpets  of  the  different 
is,  caused  the  Colonel  frequently  to  stop  and 
I,  as  we  sauntered  onwards. 
Phose  mirthfiil  sounds,"  said  he  "  from  yon- 
scotchified  heath,  remind  me  forcibly  of  Sir 
ter's  inimitable  description  of  theWappens- 
in  "Old  Mortality."  I  thought  so  once  or 
:  as  I  looked  upon  the  scene ;  though  1 
V  not  what  Lady  Margaret  BeQenden  would 
Id  have  thought  of  those  slightly-dad  wenches 
ling  a  race  for  such  a  garment  as  the  one 
aw  displayed  on  yonder  pole.     Tis  a  pity 
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thes«  country  sports  are  fast  fading  awa; 
from  our  memories.  The  age,  my  dear 
getting  too  picked.  Wc  are  refining  a 
the  good  old  customs  of  our  forefathers 
stay,"  said  he,  stopping  short,  "  what 
panions  have  wc  here  ?  Come  forward, 
he  called  aloud  to  the  two  men  I  huv< 
tioned,  who,  as  he  turned  towards  the 
stantly  stopped,  and  appeared  inclined  to 
their  steps. 

The  Colonel  was  »  soldier  of  the  old 
In  all  military  matters  he  was  an  iron 
perhaps  he  erred  in  over-strictness.  T 
who  were  good  soldiers,  he  was  as  ge 
zcphjTs  blowing  beneath  the  nolet.  Bu 
malingerer,  he  was  a  terrible  scourge. 

The  Colonel,  looking  like  some  Ten: 
old,  six  feet  two  in  height,  a  perfect  cav 
figure,  iiis  bushy  grey  moustache  coven 
moiitb  like  a  portcullis,  and  his  whii 
cropped  close,  halted,  as  hia  eagle  eye  f 
upon  the  two  fellows  the  moment  he  tiirr 
recognized  them,  and  his  shaggy  cyi 
beetled,  pent-house  like,  Mth  an  o 
frown. 
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Come  forward,  Sirs,"  said  he,  in  a  stern  voice. 
he  men  obeyed.  As  I  looked  at  them, 
w  that  one  was  clad  in  dirty  regimentals, 
it  the  other  wore  a  smock  Irock,  and  carried 
idle  at  the  end  of  a  stout  cudgel, 
ley  moved  quickly  up,  and  endeavoured  to 
The  soldier  saluted,  and  the  country- 
would  have  done  the  same ;  but  his  corn- 
struck  his  arm  down  as  he  made  the 
.pt 

[  thought  so,"  said  the  Colonel,  fixing  his 
poD  the  countryman,  and  putting  out  his 
and  stopping  the  soldier.  "  Whither 
so  fast,  my  lads  ?" 

ley  were  both  most  ill-looking  and  truculent 
vs,  dogged  and  resolute  in  bearing,  and 
seemed  half  inclined,  I  thought,  to 
past  us. 

You  're  of  the  105th,  men,"  said  the 
ael,  "  and  stationed  at  Leeds.  What  does 
fellow  masquerading  here  in  countryman's 
;?" 

I'm  on  a  few  days'  leave,"  said  the  soldier  ; 
s  man's  not  in  the  array  at  all." 
Tis    false,"    s^d    the    Colonel,    sharply; 
K  2 
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"  you  're  deserters  both :  show  me  yo» 
Sir." 

The   man  looked   like   a  demon  ; 
flashed  fire, 

"  My  pass,"  he  said  ;  "  yes,  1  can  so( 
you  that." 

"  Do  so,"  said  the  Colonel,  holding 
hand  to  receive  it,  as  the  fellow,  puti 
hand  into  the  breast  of  his  coat,  suddeE 
forth  a  pistol,  and  shot  him  throu 
heart. 

"  There's  my  pass,"  he  said ;  "  b— 
interfering  soul," 

Almost  petrified  with  horror,  I  cauj 
Colonel  as  he  staggered  back ;  whilst  I 
deserters,  leaping  through  the  pines,  escs 

To  give  any  correct  idea  of  what  I 
this  moment,  is  totally  out  of  my  powei 
cumbered  with  the  dead  weight  of  the  C 
body  in  my  arms,  and  covered  with  hi 
blood,  I  felt  at  the  moment  as  if  bI 
swoon  myself,  and  it  was  some  minutes  1 
was  sufficiently  collected  to  consider  tl 
plim  to  pursue.  In  laying  the  body 
Colonel  upon  the  grass,  I  found  that  he  w: 
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;  and  as  soon  as  I  ascertuned  that  fact,  I 
r  ia  pursuit  of  the  murderers, 
lere  is  no  neces^ty  to  pursue  this  part  of  the 
;  I  willingly  pass  it  over.  Suffice  it,  they 
taken,  tried,  and  one  of  them  executed 
while,  I  had  foDowed  the  old  soldier,  tc^ther 
my  brother  officers,  to  the  grave ;  and 
a  braver  and  more  worthy  soldier,  the 
ing    musqu^iy    never    sounded     a     re- 

L 

is  event,  and  the  trial  of  the  murderer 
lis  comrade,  oeceesarily  detained  me  some 
at  York  ;  and  whilst  yet  staying  with  my 
ides  of  the  hussars,  I  received  a  letter 
the  Adjutant-general,  ordering  me  at  the 
ition  of  my  present  leave,  to  join  the  depdt 
le  — th,  at  that  time  stationed  at  Fort 
^  in  Invemeas-shire.  I  had  therefore, 
lected,  just  time  to  run  up  to  London, 
tail,  order  my  equipments  for  the  in&ntry, 
tart  for  the  north. 

,  for  a  long  time,  I  had  heard  nothing 
ly  father  or  his  welfare,  I  resolved  to 
^e  Grange  in  my  way,  (being  now  so  near 
1  order  to  see  how  things  wore  progressing 
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Some  time  ago,  I  had  beard  that  mj  m 
m-law  had  favoured  me  with  a  little  br 
and  that  the  whole  retinue  had  returoe 
were  at  home.  That,  however,  was  dow  old 
and  my  indomitable  pride  would  not  all 
my  holding  communication  with  my 
Hitherto  I  had  regularly  received  my 
ance  ;  and  my  time  had  been  spent  so  d 
fully  with  my  comnides  of  the  hussars, 
the  period  of  my  unfortunate  visit  to  H 
gate,  that  I  had  willingly  endeavoured  to 
home  and  all  its  disagreeables. 

Could  I  have  remained  a  short  time 
in  the  hussars,  I  had  every  chance  o 
Ueutenancy,  as  1  had  risen  to  the  top 
list  of  comets ;  but  this  unfortunate  gai 
transaction,  shook  ail  my  buds  from  blu 
and  in  my  exchange,  I  necessarily  went  Ai 
the  bottom  of  the  list  of  ensigns.  Ho 
youth  is  the  season  of  hope ;  and  as  lonf 
was  master  of  myself,  "  lord  of  my  pn 
and  no  land  beside,"  I  felt  ihat  I  ougt 
to  despond,  even  though  hitherto  ui 
Date. 

I  felt  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  vra 
Caius  Cossius : 
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The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  i 
But  in  ourselvee,  that  we  a 


:  underlings. 


nd  eveiy  day,  as  I  reflected  upon  my  past 
V,  I  felt  convinced  that  my  own  want  of 
bought  might  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
laps  which  had  so  inevitably  followed, 
jed  the  heels,  and  made  shipwreck  of  all 
doings,  I  set  myself,  therefore,  down  as 
»ht,  unweighing  chap,  without  ballast,  and 
m   of   purpose.       I  subjected   myself  to    a 

of  court  of  inquiry,  and  found  myself 
icted  of  so  many  triHiog  misdemeanours, 

the  whole  amounted  to  a  serious  want  of 
'riety  of  conduct,  and  steadiness  of  deport- 
t.  In  fact  I  had  dined  at  the  mess  of  the 
1  Hussars,  for  the  last  time ;  had  been 
t,  complimented,  and  regretted  to  the  top 
ny  bent ;  was  tolerably  overcome  with  grief, 
np^ugn  and  exdtement,  and  bad  got  into  a 
-chaise  at  three  o'clock  In  the  morning,  so 
3  steal  away  clandestinely,  and  avoid  a  rep»- 
n  of  leave-taking  with  my  noble-hearted 
r.ujcs  in  arms. 

*hu5  was  I  once  ^ain  cut  adrift,  and  about 
icck  my  fortune    anew.     It  was  a  sort  of 
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retrograde  movement  I  had  made,  as  pr 

surely  awaited  me  In  the  hussars,  whe. 

«eU  beloved  by  the  senior  officers,  an 

esteemed  by  the  juniors.     I  know  not 

It  be  the  same  in  an  cavalry  regiments 

the  — th  wc  were  a  perfect  band  of  1 

There  were  none  of  those  petty  jealousi 

of  rivalry,  bickerings,  hackhitings,  callii 

and  courts  martial,  such  as  I  have  sin, 

The  regiment   had   been  commanded 

who    in    himself    was     like    Prince 

"'»">""    soldat,"     the    perfection    o 

honour,  chivalrous  feelings,  and  devotion 

service.     Stately  and  precise  as  the  Kn 

La  Mancha,  he   had  all   his  knightly 

without  a  touch  of  his  insanity.      Wh, 

add  to   this,  that  the  officers  he  comi 

wen:,  without  exception,  gentlemen  by  hi, 

fortune,  it  may  easUy  be  conceived,  that  , 

exchange  I  was  likely  to  make,  I  stood  bt 

chance    of  bettering  myself,    least   of  . 

such    exchange  as  I  had  just  effected  ■ 

service  in  the  Sugar  IsUnds  of  the  West, ', 

piping  times  of  peace,  is  so  generally  di 

ky  the  profession,  that  it  is  as  a  matter  of , 

avoided  if  possible  amongst  the  ^ntlemen 
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blade.  However,  I  was  now  going  to  the  reswve 
companies  of  the  — th  foot,  had  a  few  pounds  in 
my  pocket  with  which  to  carry  on  the  war,  and 
hoped  for  the  best.  I  trusted  to  redeem  my  past 
errors,  and  rise  in  the  profession.  Once  metre, 
then,  I  sought  my  home,  in  order  to  humble 
myself  brfore  my  father,  ask  his  blessing,  and 
tben  put  on  towards  Scotland. 

"  IVue,  hope  (said  I)  ia  swift,  «nd  flies  with  swollow'i 

wmgB. 
"  Kmgs  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings." 

As  I  repeated  the  lines  of  the  aspiring  Rich- 
mond, I  Ml  asleep,  till,  "  first  turn,  horses  out," 
awoke  me  at  the  end  of  the  stage. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

No  ill  luck  sturiog,  but  what  Lghts  o'  mj  sbou 
No  sighs   but  o'   mj  breathing,   no  tears  bul 

shedding. 
Tliou  stick'st  a  da^er  in  me. — 


The  day  had  broke  some  hours  as  I 
flora  the  window  of  the  chaise. 

"  What  place  is  this,  boy  ?"  said  I. 

"  Wetherly,  Sir,"  returned  the  postilioi 

"  Don't  bring  out  the  horses  yet," 
"  I  am  undetermined  whether  or  not  1 
rtniain  here  all  day.  At  any  rate  I  sha 
here  to  breakfast,"  Accordingly  I  kicket 
the  door,  and  entered  the  inn. 

Mine  host  ushered  me  into  a  comJ 
loom,  with  a  cheerful  fire  blazing  on  the 
It  was  a  chill  morning,  and  ordering  br 
to  be  served  immediately,  I  threw  mysc 
a  chair,  and  lighted  a  cigar.     1  quite  agn 
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Washington  Irving  in  his  commendations  of  the 
comfort  and  independance  of  an  apartment  in 
an  inn ;  a  man  never,  I  think,  enjoys  a  meal 
with  greater  zest  than  when,  after  the  fatigue 
of  a  journey,  he  kicks  off  hb  boots,  thrusts  his 
feet  into  slippers,  and  seats  himself  before  the 
fire  of  a  snug  little  parlour  of  a"road-side  hostel. 
As  I  looked  out  of  the  window  upon  the  well- 
kept  little  garden  across  the  road,  whilst  I 
sipped  a  deUcious  cup  of  coffee  and  de- 
molished the  new  Iiud  e^s  and  buttered  toast, 
served  by  the  good-looking  hostess,  I  thought 
that  no  man  had  a  right  to  despond  whilst  he 
possessed  the  means  of  enjoying  the  comforts  of 
which  I  then  was  partaking. 

"  Shall  I  bring  in  another  muffin,  Sir  ?" 
said  the  assisting  damsel,  in  accents  so  gentle 
and  conciliatory,  that  I  felt  half  inclined  to 
thank  her  for  the  offer  with  a  kiss. 

"Anything,  my  pretty  lass,"  said  1,  "shall 
be  welcome  that  is  brought  me  by  the  hand- 
somest girl  in  Yorkshire.  At  the  same  time  I 
shall  be  more  bounden  to  you,  for  the  sight  of 
an  old  newspaper  to  beguile  the  time." 

Capriciously  did  she  bend  her  head  on  one 
side,  and  dance  up  insidiously,  as  she  returned 
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with  a  plate  of  reeking  muffins  in  ooe 
and  a  newspaper  in  the  oth^. 

The  girl  was  extremdy  handsome 
cheeks  like  a  rose,  and  the  figure  of  a  t 
I  felt  I  should  be  totally  wantii^  in 
feeling  not  to  offer  her  a  salute.  I 
even  have  ^ven  her  two,  but  in  g 
at  the  paper  she  thrust  almost  at 
she  escaped,  I  saw  that  which,  Irai 
as  she  was,  completely  banished  her  fh 
thoughts.  The  paragraph  which  fix* 
instant  attention  in  the  York  HeraJt 
sufficiently  interesting  ;  it  was  headed,  ii 
letters,  thus  : — "  Conflagration,  for  the 
time,  of  VVhamcliffe  Grange,  and  to) 
struction  of  the  building." 

Like  the  poet  Otway,  who,  it  was  affim 
a  victim  to  an  cleemosjuar)-  penny  roll, 
stuck  fast  in  hb  epiglottis,  I  was  almi>st 
with  the  portion  of  buttered  muffin  1  had  b 
m\  teeth  the  instaui  before  I  had  read  tht 
ling  intelligence- 

Whilst  1  stood  gbring  upon  the  papi 
reading  the  account  of  the  catastrophe  \ 
comprehending  (in  my  eagerness  to  gi 
aD  at  once)  one  half  that  was  given,  mil 
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entered  the  ^artment  with  a  countenance  of 
wrath. 

"  I  ax  pardon,  Zur,  (he  said)  but  youll 
OKuse  I,  if  I  teQ'e  I  won't  stand  do  nonsense 
to  our  Cis.  She  be  a  good  and  wartuous  lass, 
Zur,  and  EUn't  used  to  be  tumbled  and  touzled 
in  yonder  fashion.  You'll  excuse  I,  but  you've 
made  a  mistake  here;  I'm  jealous.  This  be 
the  Harewood  Arms,  and  if  you've  come  mto 
it  thinking  I  keep  a  disrespectable  house,  you're 
considerably  out,  that's  all.  Cicely  is  my  niece, 
Zur,  and  if  so  be  as  you're  agoiag  to  stay 
in  this  bouse,  I'U  thank'e  to  treat  her  as 
sitcb." 

"Landlord,"  I  said,  disregarding  his  aoger, 
"  have  you  a  swift  borse  in  your  stable  ?" 

"A  what,  Zur,  a  good  horse?  Did  you 
ever  know  a  Yorkshire  &rmer  wi'out  a  good 
nag?" 

"  I  see  here  an  account  of  Whamcliflfe  Grange 
being  burnt  to  the  ground.  Your  paper  gives 
few  of  the  particulars  of  the  catastrophe.  Do 
you  know  any  thiog  about  it  ?" 

"  Ay,  it  be  old  news,  that,"  said  the  land- 
lord, "  It  have  taken  fire  five  or  six  times. 
Rrst  the  rick-yard  was  burned';  then  the  out- 
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houses  ;  next  nigbt,  one  wing  of  the  house  was 
discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  when  that  was  put 
out  before  day-break,  t'other  side  broke  out  be- 
fore night-lall.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  8ct  of 
an  inceaiUar)'.  They've  had  constables  there  fbr 
the  last  waek ;  and  j'et,  as  t'  paper  there  telb  us, 
it's  broke  out  again,  and  burnt  to  the  ground." 

"  It  is  my  father's  residence,  landlord,"  said 
I.  "  I  see  by  this  paper  that  no  Lves  have  been 
lost.  Nev^erthdess,  I  should  like  to  reach  the 
spot  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  I  know  this  part 
of  the  country  well,  if  you  will  get  me  a  fleet 
horse,  I  wiH  cross  the  country,  and  reach  the 
Grange  In  an  hour.  For^ve  the  kiss  1  ga^T  to 
Cicely,  landlord^  and  help  me  to  a  nag  for  ibc 
love  of  heaven," 

"  You  shall  hai-e  my  own  oss,"  said  the  host. 
*'  I  be  sorry  now  I  scolded  'e.  Here,  hostler, 
bring  out  the  little  lass.  My  certle,  but  sltell 
carry  you  well.  So  you  bt;  young  MasttJ 
Blount,"  he  continued,  "  be  ye  ?  Lord  safe  u* ! 
but  I'm  sorry  for  yer  misfortin.  Th««'s  t'  out 
a  coming  round  ;  don't  spur  her,  Zur.  Fire's  a 
dreadful  infliction.  Good  bye,  Zur.  I  wish 
you  merry." 

"  There's  for  your  bill,  landlord,"  said  1,  as  I 
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nped  on  his  steed.  "  Send  on  my  baggage 
the  coach  to  Abbots  Wickford.  The  Grange 
-nt  down !"  said  I,  as  I  buried  my  spurs  in 

horse's  sides.  "  I  am  amazed,  methinks,  and 
i  my  way  amidst  the  thorns  and  dangers  of 
5  world."  Having,  in  former  days,  often 
ssed  that  part  of  the  country  after  the  fox,  1 
de  for  my  sometime  home  by  the  shortest  cuts, 
1  at  full  speed. 

Clearing  the  deer-palings  at  Benywell 
lace,  in  a  few  minutes  more  I  dashed 
ough  the  belt  of  plantations,  and  presently 
)w  bridle  before  the  well-known,  beloved  old 
)at. 

The  account  I  had  heard  was  but  too  correct. 
le  mansion  was  a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins, 
sort  of  falling  scaffolding  of  blackened  rafters, 
loking  galleries,  and  still  burning  staircases, 
ng  from  every  part  of  the  calcined  walls  of 
e  time-honoured  Grange. 
The  devouring  element  had  done  its  worst, 
id  the  moat,  now  alas  1  but  a  rushy  ditch,  was 

many  places  half  filled  with  the  rubbish  of 
e  fortress  it  had  once  washed  with  its  protect- 
g  water.     Some  fire-men  and  labourers  were 
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sdQ  keefnng  up  a  discharge  of  muddy  < 
u|ioii  the  mass  of  burnt  material,  as  I  ro< 
to  inquire  about  the  &mily,  and  their 
of  refuge.  I  found  that  they  were  U 
abseot  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration  ;  ai 
I  saw  no  person  I  knew  amongst  the  th 
I  thought  it  best  to  seek  old  Martha 
housekeeper  at  her  cottage  without  the 
walls. 

I  found  her  as  I  expected,  with  specLicIi 
nose,  and  bible  in  her  lap,  seated  before 
door.  She  looked  o^-er  her  glasses  as  I  p 
up  before  het,  but  her  eyes  were  too  dim 
to  recognize  me  at  the  moment. 

*'  Any  motv  iH  news  ?"  said  she,  snapp 
"  Methinks  there  b  nothing  now  to  add  l 
catalogue.  Hie  old  mansion  b  in  a  ha 
ruins;  the  estate  is  sold,  they  t«ll  me;  the  m 
an  outlaw,  and  the  son  an  alien  from  his  hX 
heart-  What  seek  you.  Sir,"  she  continued, 
ono  who  has  outlived  all  her  hop<s  and  ft 
If  you  have  aught  to  l«U  me  of  my  child- 
young  master,  it  shoU  be  welcome.  If  not, 
on,  and  trouble  mo  not." 

"  He  comes  to  tdl  you  of  his  own  m 
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rtha,"  said  I,  dismounting.  "  Your  old 
}urite  stands  before  you." 
rhe  old  dame  threw  her  bible  somewhat  irre- 
?ntly  upon  the  turf  before  her,  as  she  started 
and  locked  me  in  her  arms.  The  next 
lute  my  horse  was  tied  to  the  little  gate, 
I  I  was  seated  in  her  humble  cottage. 
;  careful  creature  closed  and  bolted  her 
ir,  before  she  would  seat  herself  beside  me, 
I  answer  the  questions  I  poured   upon  her 

'  Ah,  it's  a  bad  world,  Sir,"  said  she,  as  soon 
ihe  had  informed  me  that  my  father  was  again 
oad  with  his  wife  and  some  of  her  family, 
ng  at  a  chateau  he  had  purchased,  about 
mty  nules  from  Caen,  "  it's  a  bad  world,  Sir. 
e're  queer  stories  about  this  fire.  I  suppose 
1  know  young  Levison  has  been  at  the 
ange  the  whole  time  during  these  repeated 
iflagrations.  It's  never  been  whispered,  nor 
ve  1  ever  breathed  such  a  thing ;  but  if  it  has 
t  been  done  by  hb  hand,  it  must  have  been 
3  work  of  the  Evil  One." 
"  I  thought  that  constables  had  been  on  the 
itch,  night  after  night,  both  withia  and  with- 
t  the  building,"  said  I. 
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"  And  SO  they  have ;  hirasdf  harinj 
orderiDg  of  thdr  stay  there ;  and  hi 
sitting  up  to  watch,  too ;  and  himself  the 
roost  at  patroUiog  the  grounds,  taking  aD 
of  precautions,  and  swearing  that  it  mu 
done  b)'  some  inmate  of  the  house,  o 
flames  could  never  so  mysteriously  and 
tinuaHy  burst  out  in  so  many  of  the  luck 
apartments ;  ay,  and  himself  the  demoD,  i 
while,  that  laid  combustible  and  set  tlie  u 
Nay,  I  wouldn't  hesitat*^  to  swear  that  it  wa: 
iocamate  devH  who  has  done  the  mif 
even  before  the  whole  world." 

"  Twere  best  not,  Margaret,"  said  I.  "T 
DO  proof,  it  seems." 

"  No,  so  I  find,"  retained  the  old  i 
"  Mone's  the  pity." 

"  And  where  b  he  now  ?" 

"  Started  for  France,  to  cany  the  claiw 
fiend !  He's  hke  the  genius  of  mischiei 
rapine,  an  evU  and  malignant  demon." 

"  What  could  be  bis  motive,  Martha  f " 

"  m  will  to  you,  I'D  be  sworn.  He  i 
I'm  told,  that  you  were  greatly  buloved  and 
thought  uf  in  the  n^ment  you  were  in,  an 
wished  to  spite  jdu  in  your  tenderest  part. 
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iw  you  loved  the  old  mansion  with  a  devoted 
Ection." 

Badly  as  I  thought  of  my  enemy,  I  could 
dly  conceive  him  so  malignant  as  the  faith- 
old  servaot  made  him  out.  It  was  useless 
dwell  upon  the  subject,  and  I  willingly  turned 
inquiries  upon  a  more  interesting  subject, 
:  owners  of  Marston  Hall.  Although  I  had 
)t  up  a  correspondence  with  Mistress  Sweet- 
tie  occasionally  ^ce  I  had  left  my  father's 
if,  still  I  had  much  to  learn,  I  found. 
"  Miss  "VIDeroy,"  siud  I,  "  Martha,  have  you 
!  news  to  give  me  of  her  or  her  relatives  ?" 
"  None  that  wiH  much  please  you,"  she 
ilied.  "  That  party  has  been  on  the  conti- 
it,  almost  ever  since  you  left  London.  They 
re  now  returned  to  this  neighbourhood  ;  and 
lort  says,  that  your  old  antagonist,  Lord 
irdenbrass,  is  speedily  to  many  Miss  Villeroy, 
they  be  not  already  married." 
Notwithstani^ng  all  the  efforts  I  had  made 
sdiool  myself,  and  tiy  to  forget  that  lovely 
mature,  a  pang,  sharp  as  the  stiletto  of  the 
irtugueee,  shot  through  my  heart  at  the  words. 
"  The  fiery  trigon  hath  recovered  completely 
an  his  wounds,"  said  I,  "has  he ?      Well, 
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happiDCSs  be  theiis !     And  the  Lsdy  Cons 
what  of  her  ?     Is  she  nuirried,  too,  Marthi 

"  No,"  returned  the  old  dame,  "  I  can  a 
for  it,  she  is  noL  Her  whole  care  and 
tion  has  been  given  to  her  father,  the 
who  has  never  recovered  the  dreadAU  wou 
received  in  London,  in  that  duel  witi 
Lord  Coeur  de  Lion.  I  understand  he  i 
miserable  state  of  health,  even  now ;  and 
ver^'  likely  to  be  much  better," 

I  felt  shocked  to  hear  this ;  and  ivpn 
myself  vAtii  the  taunt  I  had  thrown  out  a| 
Lady  de  Clifford. 

"  Excellent  creature !"  said  I ;  "  how  ni 
honour  that  paragon  of  women.  For  fii 
of  disposition,  nobleness  of  mind,  worth, 
hoDour,  and  beauty,  Martha,  that  lady  I 
upoD  a  monument,  high  as  the  clouds, 
her  fellow-creatures." 

"  She  certainly  is  an  excellent  lady,"  ret 
Martha  ;  "  with  the  brow  of  a  queen,  an 
gentleness  of  a  child.     I  saw  her  but  a 

"  Saw  her  I     Who,  Martha  ?"* 
"  Lady  Constance  de  CUfford.     She  hs 
here  more  than  oooc  since  they  returned." 
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"  Here  ?  Lady  ConstaDce  here  ?  what,  id  this 

tage  ?"  s^d  I,  surprized. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Martha ;    "  and  sitting  in 

it  chair  you  now  sit  on." 

"  For  what  did  she  come  hither,  Margaret," 

dl. 

"  Osten^bly  to  inquire  after  me — in  sober 

bess,  to  inquire  about  you.      I  was  ill,  and 

limed  to  my  bed ;    Mistress   Jampote,  the 

usekeeper  at  Marston  HaQ,  who  knows  me, 

ad  of  it,  and  told  the  Lady  Constance.     A 

J  days  afterwards  I  was  visited  on  my  sick 

ich   by  the  doctor,  from  Abbots  Wickford, 

d  the  next  day  the  Lady  Constance,  in  her 

iiog-habit,   was  standing   bedde   my  couch 

len  I  awoke,    after  a   refreshing    sleep,    the 

'ects  of  the  doctor's  drugs." 

"  Beautiful  creature  !" 

"  Since  that,"  continued  Martha  ;  "  she  rode 
er  twice  a-week,  to  inquire  after  me ;  and 
<\x  may  be  pretty  sure  we  spoke  of  you  often, 
ay,  it's  all  very  well,  but  you  won't  easily  per- 
lade  me  ^t  a  young  and  lovely  creature  like 
lat  would  come  twice  a-week,  so  many  miles, 
lerely  to  inquire  after  an  old  bed-ridden  house- 
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keeper,  without  there  was  some  inteiestii^ 
she  wished  lo  leam  from  her." 

"  How  long  did  you  say  it  was  sin 
last  w^  here  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  A  month,"  said  Martha.  "  She 
came  after  that  unlucky  acctdcnt  she 
a£" 

"  What  accident  ?  in  bearen's  name." 

"  Why,  the  Maretuoness  of  Richboi 
being  drowned  in  the  lake,  at  Flumpton." 

"  The  de%Tl !"  said  L  "  How  came 
hear  the  particulars  of  that  affiur,  Margar 

'*  Naturally   enough,"  she   replied. 
Marquis  is   her    relation ;    she    couldn' 
but    hear  all  about  it;  most  likely  fitm 
seK" 

"  Martha,"  said  1,  rising,  "  I  fir 
room  father  warm.  For  the  present, 
lca\'e  you.  and  take  my  horse  to  the 
where  I  intend  to  sleep.  To-morrow 
shall  tisit  you  again  before  I  leave,  as 
much  to  say  lo  you.  For  the  present, 
ferewcU." 

"  Farewell,  my  clear  chfld,"  she  said.  " 
bdeed!  what    a  roan  you   have   becotn 
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t  oae,  if  you're  an  inch.  And  how  dark 
1  curiy  your  hair  is  grown ;  and  how  hand- 
ne  you  are  I  Well,  I  always  s^d  you  were  the 
hire  of  Sir  Herbert,  and  now  you  are  liker 
Ji  ever.  Ah,  my  dear  young  master,  I  fear 
your  father  is  playing  a  hard-hearted  game 
you.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  he  has 
Jly  disinherited  my  poor  boy,  now  this 
mger  has  come  mto  the  world." 
"  I  should  not  care,  Martha,"  sud  I,  "  though 
cut  me  off  with  a  shilling,  so  he  did  not  utterly 
t  me  off  from  bis  affections." 
"  Alas !  alas  !  '  evil  communications  corrupt 
)d  manners,'  as  the  copy-book  says;  and 
ise  he  is  now  led  by  and  connected  with, 
ally  pervert  his  mind.  I  suppose  you  have 
Lrd  that  all  the  pictures,  plate,  and  valua- 
s  have  been  packed  up  and  sent  off  to 
bbh  up  this  Chateau  Rousillon  he  has 
:en  ?" 

"  I  neither  know  or  care,  Martha,"  said  I. 
[t  is  enough  that  my  father  thinks  me  un- 
rthy  to  share  his  affections  or  his  councils ; — 
it,  without  fault  on  my  part,  he  has  almost 
imed  me  from  his  hearth,  and  degraded  me 
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as  far  as  he  could  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Tb 
I  have  faults,  I  acknowledge — that  I  am  he 
strong,  rash,  fiery  in  temper,  and  inconsidtra 
with  a  thousand  faults  besides,  I  urn  ready  to  s 
koowledge ;  hut  that  I  am,  as  he  would  have  t 
world  believe,  ncious,  evil  in  disposition,  prol 
gate,  and  altogether  a  fool,  that  I  deny.  Fai 
vfeQ,  Martha,"  said  I.  "  '  Evil  or  good  repoi 
as  the  poet  saj-s,  '  we  soon  live  down,  if  unt 
served.'  Unfortunately  my  career  as  yt-t  h 
been  so  singularly  unlucky,  that  I  have  sol  be: 
able  to  gi\'e  the  lie  to  my  maligncrs  and  vario 
enemies ;  and  those  I  have  fidlen  in  with  in  t 
world,  have  but  too  frequently  she«Ti  themseli 
in  disgusting  colours.  The  seed  of  good  offio 
which  I  have  sown,  has  perpetually  pnxhir 
the  harvest  of  ingratitude.  It  was  truly  nnfi 
tunate,  indeed,  I  could  not  remain  in,  the — 
for  there  I  found  myself  in  a  situation  win 
might  have  led  on  to  fortune.  Well,  be  it ! 
good  Martha ;  adieu,  for  the  present  To-iw 
row,  I  shall  visit  and  take  leave  of  you  hvfoK 
start." 

It  was  not  my  intent  to  ride  straight  to  i 
tillage,  although  I  told  old  Martlia  so,  in  od 
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I  might  spend  some  time  in  wandering 
it  the  neighbourhood  I  !oved  so  well.  I 
efore  bent  my  steps  to  the  now  devastated 
ige ;  and  dismounting,  gave  my  horse  to  a 

I  found  amongst  the  laboiu-ers  and  fire- 
,  with  directions  to  take  him  to  the  village, 
order  me  supper  and  a  bed  at  the  little  inn. 
r  the  last  time,  perhaps,  in  my  life  I  will 
d  a  few  hours,"  thought  I,  "  amongst  the 
es  of  my  youth.  And  if,  as  Martha  says,' 
1  disinherited  by  my  sire,  I  will  never  again 
rn  hither." 

hunning  the  bustle  and  hubbub  going  on 
nd  the  smouldering  building,  I  struck  into 
chace,  and  bent  my  steps  towards  the  old 
■chyard  of  Belfield,  a  favourite  spot,  with 
lovely  glimpses  of  forest  scenery,  its  roman- 
lell,  and  its  old  walls,  grey  with  the  wind 
rain  of  centuries.  "  In  such  a  spot,"  says 
e  one  or  other,  "  Death  is  never  imlovely, 
meets  us  with  the  Gospel  upon  his  lips, 
the  garland  of  hope  upon  his  forehead."  I 
itated  amongst  the  moss-dad  tombstones, 
the  shadows  of  evening  warned  me  to  de- 
.  The  moumfiil  yew-branches  were  silvered 
OL.  II.  L 
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B  tfae  iDooffgiit  as  I  iniee  to  leave  the  i 
yard.  Its  ^SinAt,  at  such  moments, 
SBcfa  a  scene,  to  tear  ooesdf  away.  Tl 
En^os  beside  the  old  gny  tower,  whicl 
to  stand  a  nwsiunK-Dt  of  the  Crusading 
ot  I'onnta-  da\s.  "  Can  it  be  poG^bk 
thought,  "  that  Old  ^lartha  has  heard 
C»  it,  indeed,  be  tnie,  that  my  £ather 
to  sell  the  (stal«  upoa  which  bis  sin 
dvrdt  ance  ^k  Conquest  ?"  Tbe  thou| 
agoniiii^ ;  and  1  turned,  and  dowly  ti 
nj  towards  the  Giai^.  1  wandrrei 
■moogst  its  gardens  and  shrubberies  f« 
hours.  The  state  in  which  I  found 
showed  bow  mwk  tin:  plac«  had  of  h 
nq^ected.  The  unpruned  trees  and 
cnctoacbod  coc^ileidy  upon  the  once  wi 
gnvd  walks,  and  the  bog  dank  grass  ; 
hixuriance  in  evei>-  part  of  the  pleast 
vioted  the  stream  at  the  cod  of  the 
with  its  oTohaugin^  trees,  whae  in  boj 
hud  tiist  learned  to  an^and  listened  to  th 
bird  shrieking  in  the  wootb  bt^ond.  The 
ing  towards  Uie  buildiog,  I  contcmpk\trd  it 
envd  walls,  a  volutoe  of  smoke  rising  & 
midst,  and  tbe  moon  showing  the  gha^ 
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et(Hi-Iike  rafters,  through  the  ample  windows 
felliiig  towers. 

^^hilst  I  gazed  upon  the  rent  and  umbered 
diDgs,  as  though  they  had  but  awuted  my 
ing  that  I  might  witness  their  downfall, 
e  of  the  timbers  gave  way  with  a  horrid 
b,  the  waQs  seemed  to  slide  inwards  into 

midst,  (XHning  down  with  a  noise  like 
^wl  of  distant  thunder,  a  huge  volume 
smoke  arose  into  the  clear  night-air.     That 

the  last   time  I  ever  saw   the  Moated 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

I  should  bare  wesried  of  this  fellow's  comffiiiy,  hoi! 
not  been  «tiU  more  tited  of  my  own  ihouglits. 

His  bvesdi  is  as  dangerous  ss  the  bre&th  of  «  da 


A  DAY  or  two  from  this  period,  found  me 
the  great  metropcJis,  Lotmging  in  the  grt 
street  of  that  town  of  towns,  and  mskiDg  d 
way  to  the  great  artist  in  militaiy  habilinKnl 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Regent  Street,  in  ordo"  to  tw 
suit  with  him  upon  tlic  necessan'  equipcaeD 
for  my  new  rt^raent,  the  I45th.  Upoo  inin 
ducing  mysdf,  »nd  making  my  wants  ki»"i 
ht;  quickly  took  upon  himself  the  ordering  of  H 
hHbilim«nts. 

"  T^cre  is  a  gentlunan  at  the  other  cod  < 
the    shop,  Sir,"   slid   he, 
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th,  lieutenant  BuDyman,  just  at  this  mo- 
>t  byiDg  on  a  regimental  coat." 
)n  turning,  I  instantly  recognized  the  youth 
'  had  been  my  fellow-passenger  to.  Cork, 
who  had  professed  himself  an  advocate  for 
custom  of  fighting  a  duel  upon  first  joining 
orps,  as  a  necessary  d^kdt.  1  therefore 
le  no  scruple  of  stepping  up  and  accostmg 
,  as  I  wished  to  learn  something  of  the 
ment,  and  the  part  of  the  worid  I  was 
ad  for.  He  remembered  me  instantly,  and 
1  eolightened  me  upon  the  subject,  as  far  as 
able. 

'  Fort  Geoi^,"  sdd  he.  "  Oh,  it's  a  d d 

i  of  a  place.  Every  day  there.  Sir,  is  a 
Qth.  Added  to  which,  there  are  so  many 
idiments  still-hunting,  that  it's  a  case  of 
tary  confinement  altogether.  Tha%  are 
le  temporary  barracks  up  in  the  mountains ; 
I  one  never  sees  the  dep6t  for  months 
a  time.  For  my  part,  I  shall  try  and  get 
;  to  the  service  companies;  for  it's  the 
'il  to  be  snowed  up  in  a  Highland  castle  for 
nuoths  at  a  time,  where  you  can  hardly  get 
d  to  eat,  and  are  as  miserable,  as  if  an  esile 
Siberia," 
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1  f^  pkased  at  the  thought  of  so 
a  situatioa,  and  determined  to  volunteei 
of  those  Siberian  detachments  the  m 
got  there.  As  Lieut^umt  BiiUymao,  ' 
been  mi  leave  for  two  months,  was  lik 
on  the  ere  of  starttng  for  Fort  Get 
s^;reed  to  go  together,  and  commit; 
intimacy  forthwith.  We  dined,  (liere 
gethet  that  day;  went  to  Covent  Garder 
that  night,  and  the  nest  night,  after 
our  n^iimentals  to  be  fon'arded  withe 
started,  per  mail,  for  the  north. 

Scotland  had  always  been  fain'-iand 
The  perusal  of  Guy  MaonenDg  would 
have  made  me  anxious  to  visit  it ; 
scenes  desoibed  in  Rob  Roy  had  rend 
Highlands  so  peculiariy  interesting,  that 
u|)OQ  each  pine  forest,  rucky  glen,  r 
heath,  with  the  devotion  of  a  Highla 
was  going  tliere,  too,  under  tolerably 
circumstances ;  not  as  au  idle  tourist 
Loch  Katrine  and  Loch  Lomond,  b 
soldier  on  duty.  And  doubtless,  I  th 
shall  meet  with  as  many  advootures  whe 
mountains,  huntjug  after  the  whisky  bi 
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ie  hardy  Highlanders — as  Francis  Osbaldiston 
at  the  clacban  of  Aberfoil. 
■  Pall !"  said  my  companion,  *'  what  a  mis- 
i !  You'll  find  the  highlands  a  bore.  Fort 
irge,  a  Bastille,  the  country  altogether  over- 
d,  and  the  inhabitants  a  race  of  Esquimaux. 
ly.  Sir,  if  you  ask  a  lady  to  dance  at  a  halt. 
11  answer  you  in  an  unknown  tongue,  '  Fats 
wuU,'  was  all  I  could  get  out  of  the  mouth  of 
last  lady  with  whom  1  danced  at  Inverness — 

day  after  we  marched  to  Fort  Geoi^e. 
•re  was    Buttenshaw,  Pattypan,  L'Estrange, 

O'Grady,  all  five  of  us  got  the  same  answer 
a  our  partners  that  night.     '  Fats  yer  wuU, 

dinna  ken,'  was  all  we  could  elicit.  For  a 
e,"  continued  my  companion. — '  Which- 
1am,'  said  I,  by  way  of  commencing  an 
resting  conversation ;  '  which  do  you  think 
3  best  on  parade,  the  bear  skin  or  the 
M?* 

'  Fata  yer  wull,'  said  the  lady. 

'  I  beg  pardon,'  said  1  j  'but  will  you  favour 

bj'  translating  that  pretty  patois.  I  don't 
erstiind  '  Fats  yer  wool  f  Is  it  Gaelic  or 
i-Dutch  f 

'  I  dinna  ken,'  returned  the  damsd. 
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"  And  there  the  conversation  dropped 
nunut«s.  However,  as  the  lass  was  re 
tramely  handsome,  I  determined  to  di 
out,  if  possible. 

" '  Pray,  Madam,'  said  I,  *  what  is  y 
vate  opinion  on  the  subject  of  wii 
epaulettes?  The  wings,  as  you  see, 
ornameDtals  upon  the  shoulders  of  tl 
bobs  and  grannies.  The  epaulettes  are 
corations  pertaining  to  tlie  battalion 
The  gentleman  next  you  wears  a  wing 
extremely  handsome  swab  upon  my  sh( 
an  epaulette ;  which  do  you  consider  t 
becoming  of  the  two  f 

" '  Fats  yer  wull,'  returned  the  lass,  ■ 
prettiest  expression  in  the  world. 

"  '  Which,  I'm  asking,  Madam,  do  y 
gether  prefer  ?' 

" '  I  dinna  ken,'  she  said,  with  a  n 
glance  at  her  friend  opposite,  and  tl 
conversation  dropped,  Tlicre,  Sir,  Uiinl 
for  an  intellectual  treat." 

"  1  have  always  heard,"  I  said,  "  I 
better  classes  in  Scotland  arc  no  whit 
their  English  neighbours  in  conre 
powers.     De  Mowbray  of  the  hussars, 
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lighlander,  has  given  me  several  letters  nf 
-oduction   to  the  different  &inilies  around ; 

if  I'm  to  be  saluted  with  tones  so  un- 
heal to  English  ears,  as  '  Fats  yer  wuH,'  nrid 
una  ken/  I  think  I  shall  put  them  in  tht: 
,  Where  was  this  assembly  held  at  which  you 
;  those  fiiir  nymphs  with  the  discord;int 
*s?" 

'It  was  not  at  an  assembly,  man,  at  ;il]," 
I  Ueutenant  Bullyman,  "  it  was  at  a  High- 
1  meeting." 

'A  Highland  meeting  1     Oh  I  that  accounts 
it.     What,  a  sort  of  gathering,   when  only 
peasantry  meet  together." 
'  It's  all  we  have  seen  of  Scotch  society  as 

however,"  returned  Bullyman ;  "  for,  un- 
dly,  not  one  of  our  officers  have  any 
iiaintance  in  the  North." 
'Well,  I  shall  look  up  my  introductions," 
id,  "and  deliver  them  feithfuUy.  My  friend, 
wbniy,  speaks  rapturously  of  the  style  of 
amongst  the  gentry  in  the  North,  and  the 
anblies,  he  says,  are  delightfiiL" 
'  Well,  well,"  said  Bullyman,  "  we  shall  see 
it  your  introductions  do  for  us." 

L  3 
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In  this  sort  of  conversation  we  pf 
borders,  wound  our  way  amongst  the 
mountains  lone,"  and  reached  Edinhur^ 
we  halted  for  a  night's  rest,    and  en 
Frith  of  Forth  the  next  raoming. 

It  was  four  o'clock,  pitch  dark, 
dismal,  as  wc-  crossed  the  Forth ;  so 
saw  little  of  Sir  \Valter'8  "  own 
town." 

"  There,"  said  Bullyman,  when  wi 
"  we're  in  the  kingdom  of  Fife ;  and  h 
fine,  barren-looking,  inhospitable  spot 
dare  swear  now,  you  would  be  for  ltx»k 
Macduff's  castle,  where  his  wife,  his  hs 
all  the  innocent  souls  that  traced  his  1 
put  to  the  sword." 

"  I  would  we  had  time  enough,"  sait 
I  certainly  should  do  so.  This  is  Ft 
it  ?  How  many  romantic  and  dclighl 
ciations  does  it  call  to  mind." 

"  You'd  mucli  better  aill  to  mind  ; 
gage  in  the  boat ;  for  I  sec  at  least  a 
those  brawny  Scotch  porters  have  taki 
of  some  one  or  two  of  the  packages, 
one  fellow,  with  the  brawn  of  Htiw 
loaded  himself  with  a  hat-box  of  mine, 
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a  six-and-ninepenny  gossamer,  and  is  making 
nuch  of  getting  it  ashore,  as  if  it  were  a 
nan's  chest" 

Ve  now  traversed  over  the  kingdom  of 
i,  and  crossing  the  BTrth  of  Tay,  reached 
irdeen  that  night.  From  thence  we  took 
night-coach,  qnd  arriving  next  morning  at 
little  hamlet  of  Campbeltown,  bent  our  steps 
iss  the  heath  to  Fort  George. 
Fort  George  is  a  dark,  sombre-looking 
On  one  side  the  wild  waters  dash, 
oQ  the  other  a  blasted  heath,  barren 
ugh  to  be  identified  with  the  very  place 
te  Macbeth  encountered  the  witches,  meets 
eye.  As  my  companion  had  described  it, 
lore  dull  and  melancholy  looking  place  for 
ips  to  be  quartered  in  was  not,  I  should 
ik,  to  be  met  with  in  Great  Britain, 
t  was  a  perfect  town  withinside  the  walls ; 
it  seemed  an  uninhabited  town,  for  not  a 
I  was  to  be  seen,  except  the  sentinels 
un  the  gates. 

lust  as  we  entered,  however,  the  bugle 
nded  the  assembly,  and  the  dep6t  of  the 
ith  were  beginning  to  turn  out  for  parade. 
!  stopped,  therefore,  in  the  dull,  dark-looking 
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square  to  observe  them.  Altogether  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  place  reminded  me  of  ^ 
description  in  «  Ivanhoe/'  of  the  Preceptory  of 
Temptlestow.  The  morning  was  cold  and  com- 
fortless, a  driving  sleet  blew  in  our  &oes,  and 
the  buildings  had  a  melancholy  and  half  habit- 
able look;  whilst  ever  and  anon  the  armed 
heel  of  some  field  officer,  or  dep6t  adjutant, 
clanked  upon  the  pavement,  as  he  passed  from 
one  door  to  another  of  the  officers'  quarters. 
Presently  the  brass  drum,  rattling  and  reverbe- 
rating, was  re-echoed  from  the  walls  around, 
whilst  the  trumpets,  fifes,  cymbals,  and  bagpipes 
flourished  out  their  inspiring  notes,  llie  com- 
panies wheeled  into  column,  and  the  depot 
marched  past  in  review  order. 

These  are  sounds  which  sanctify  the  most 
unpleasing  quarters.  Accordingly  all  the  mili- 
tary ardour  and  enthusiasm  which  he  who 
loves  the  trade  of  war,  is  wont  to  fed  when 
viewing  its  ''pride  and  circumstance,"  filled  my 
breast,  and  I  felt  that  life  passed,  under  any  o&er 
circumstances,  must  be  flat,  stale,  and  valueless. 

My  companion  now  offered  his  services  as 
guide,  and  ushering  me  into  the  mess-room, 
introduced  me  to  several  officers  who  were  there 
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sembled.  It  happened  that  at  this  time  there 
as  a  pretty  large  muster  of  officers,  from 
trious  other  r^ments  and  depdts  quartered  in 
Ktlaod,  on  occasion  of  a  general  court  mar- 
d  having  the  day  before  assembled,  and  as 
lere  were  also  the  depdts  of  two  other  regi- 
ents  at  that  time  in  the  fort,  there  was  a  good 
Eed  party  in  the  room. 

After  the  parade  was  over  I  was  also 
rmaDy  mtroduced  to  my  brother  officers  of  the 
15th,  and  reported  myself  arrived  safe  and 
lund  to  the  then  commanding  officer  of  the 
^t,  Major  Clavering.  I  was  received  by 
em  with  great  kindness,  and  the  circumstance 
my  having  exchanged  from  the  hussars, 
is  rather  a  favourable  feature  in  my  case; 
e  officers  serving  in  a  regiment  stationed  in 
e  West  Indies,  being  generally  men  whose 
iver^,  more  than  wiD,  consents  to  such  un-  . 
lalthy  service. 

I  thought,  however,  I  observed  a  sort  of 
obess  towards   my  friend   Bullyman,  which 

could  not  completely  comprehend,  and 
liich  I  set  down  to  his  style  being  rather  t«o 
lodomontade  and  ova-bearing.  He  was  evi- 
ntly  a  boaster  and  a  disputacious  personi^. 
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bud  and  dictatorial  in  oonversati0ny  very  moA 
inclined  to  dispute  upon  every  topic  which  arose 
in  conversationy  and  sometimes  so  rude  and 
abrupt  in  manner  as  to  make  a  disagreeaUe 
stop  in  the  harmony  of  the  assembled  party. 

He  rather  hung  to  my  skirts  I  observed, 
and  wished  to  have  it  supposed,  by  his  mannor, 
that  we  had  been  friends  of  old.  Making  him- 
sdt*  therefore,  as  agreeable  as  his  nature  per- 
mitted, he  introduced  me  into  my  barradc- 
room,  and  performed  for  me  all  those  little 
attentions  most  grateM  to  a  stranger  and  a  new- 
ccHnor. 

There  was  to  be  a  party  at  the  mess  that 
day,  I  found.  Several  civilians  had  been  in- 
vited, residents  in  the  good  town  of  Inverness, 
and  as  he  offered  me  the  use  of  his  room  and 
his  servant,  whilst  my  quarters  were  getting  in 
order,  we  were  soon  cozfly  seated  beside  his 
fire,  I  smoking  a  friendly  dgar  and  holding  con- 
verse as  we  looked  fix>m  his  window,  upon  the 
wild  waters  dashing  upon  the  iron-bound  Scot- 
tish coast 

*'  A  pleasant  view  that,"  he  observed,  seeing 
my  eyes  wander  over  the  main  of  waters. 

«  Delightful,"  said  I. 
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"  How  d'ye  mean  by  that,"  said  he,  "  de- 
lightful, I  think  it  damnable,  disgusting  and 
disagreeable.  Fancy  being  lodged  in  this  sea- 
built  tower,  and  condemned  to  watch  the 
monotonous  waters  of  this  infernal  coast  for  a 
whole  year  together ;  and  that  to  a  man  of  my 
kidney.  One  who  has  seen  society,  and  min- 
gled with  the  world,  lived  in  the  eye  of  fashion 
from  infancy.  Oh,  it's  monstrous  1  London, 
Sir,  is  my  world ;  I  am  wretched  in  this  situa- 
tion. Think  of  this  dreary  inhospitable  view, 
and  the  bustle  and  gaiety  of  Regent  Street  at 
this  hour  of  the  day." 

"  I  rather  prefer  this,"  said  I,  "  of  the  two. 
Perh^)8  I  shall  tire  of  it ;  but  at  present  the  view 
of  the  ocean  from  yoiu-  window,  now  that  the 
sun  gilds  the  waves,  '  those  curly  headed  mon- 
sters,' is  delightfuL  What  made  you  join  the 
army  ?  for  I  fear  youll  find  it,  with  your  ideas 
iffld  tastes,  rather  a  succession  of  banishments." 
"  I  fancy  I  shall,  fix)m  what  I  have  already 
seen,"  said  he.  "  I  came  to  the  place  from 
Spike  Idand  in  Ireland." 

"  What  place  is  that  ?"  I  inquired,  laughing. 
"  Spare  me  the  description,"  said  he  bitterly, 
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"  I  cannot  liken  h,  I  never  saw  the  like.  T!s 
the  cuRe  of  service,  Sir.  We  are  sent  to  waste 
life  in  places,  whidi  (but  fcnr  this  red  rag  we're 
decked  out  in,  and  this  trinket  we  wear  by 
oar  sides,  and  which  somdiow  reconcile  the 
chOdrpn  of  vanity  to  all  the  hardships  the  trade 
is  heir  to)  it  wouM  break  the  spirit  of  a  hennit 
to  be  obliged  to  exist  in." 

''  My  dear  Sir,"  said  I,  "  you  have  mistaken 
vour  profession.  Whv  do  you  foDow  the  trade 
of  anns,  or  why  have  you  not  rather  chosen 
some  profession  in  which  you  mi^t  have  passed 
vour  time  amidst  the  bustle  of  life  in  Londonf 

*'  What !  be  an  inspector  of  filth,  a  doctor,  or 
wear  out  mv  vouth  chained  to  the  desk  of  a 
merdiant's  counting-house  ;  or  defeat  my 
favour  with  a  wig  and  gown,  and  become  some 
Temple-haunting  briefless  bamstar;  some  nut 
prws  scarecrow?  No!  that  would  never  do 
for  my  complaint." 

WeD,  ^idiat  then  would  you  like  ?"  said  L 
Ten  thousand  a  year  and  a  paric.    That's 
what  I  like.     Curse  the  service ;  I  detest  and 
abominate  it" 

**  Tien  why  not  sdl  out,  and  retire  to  your 
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irk,  and  the  ease  and  enjoyment  of  the  ten 
lousand  superfluities,  and  luxuries  purchase- 
tie  by  your  ten  thousand  a-year  ?" 
"My  dear  Sir,"  he  returned  with  a  sigh, 
['m  a  younger  son.  I  haven't  ten  thousand 
iUiogs  a-year,  besides  my  pay ;  or  think  ye 
i  be  here?" 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  it  strikes  me,  since  you 
sax  to  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  having 
&de  your  dection,  and  joined  the  service,  the 
st  way  would  he  to  make  yourself  as  happy 
you  can." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  the  Lieutenant  drily. 
However,  I  confess  to  you,  that  I  ought  have 
en  more  content  if  I  had  joined  any  other 
rps  but  this.  I  don't  like  the  gallant  145th, 
^'re  a  queer  set  of  fellows." 
"  They  appear  to  me  a  very  gentlemanly  set 
fellows,"  I  replied. 

"  No  doubt,  on  a  two  hours'  acquaintance- 
ip,  you  think  so,"  he  rejoined.  "  So  did 
tin  I  found  them  out.  For  instance,  there's 
aland  Robert  Fetlock ;  that  is  a  colt,  indeed, 
r  he  can  talk  of  nothii^  but  his  horse.  He's 
le  of  the  bores  of  the  mess-table,  and  he 
Ks  by  the  name  of  the  groom.     I  gave  him 
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tbat  naDle,  and  if  he  had  not  been  a  coward, 
as  weD  as  a  base  groom^  he'd  have  called  me 
out  for  it  YouH  be  bored  to  death  with 
the  merits  of  that  Squire  Richard's  stud,  if  you 
give  him  your  company,  I  promise  you.  Fancy 
a  man  of  eight  thousand  a-year,  and  whose 
passion  is  horses,  serving  in  a  regiment  in  the 
West  Indies, — ergo^  he's  fool,  as  well  as  jockey* 

"  Then  there's  Csqptain  Euclid,  a  nanow- 
minded  pedant,  very  fit  to  display  his  deep  read- 
ing, and  wrangle  away  his  life  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  amongst  other  black-letter  douUe 
asses,  as  disputative  as  himself,  but  no  more 
calculated  for  the  society  of  army  men,  tfian 
I  am  for  those  of  the  cloister.  He'll  intemqit 
Fetlock's  description  of  how  his  horse  perfcxmed 
in  a  hurdle  race,  to  lecture  upon  the  superior 
style  in  which  Bucephalus  earned  Alexander, 
or  to  assert  the  superiority  of  the  Spartan 
horsemanship  over  that  of  the  Knights  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem. 

"  Then  comes  that  water-fly,  BeQarmine ;  the 
most  insensate  ass  that  ever  was  enfolded 
in  regimentals  :  a  selfish,  miserable,  empty  cox- 
comb ;  a  r^ular  libel  upon  manhood." 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  said  I,  "  I  must  not  sit  to 
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;ar  this ;  come,  it  is  time  that  we  prepared 
r  the  mess." 

"Nay,  hear  me  dilate  upon  the   virtues   of 
IT  commandant,"  he  said ;  "  let  me  put  you 

possession   of  his   capabilities  as   a  soldier, 
d  I  will  spare  you  the  remainder." 
"Not  a  sentence,"  I  said;  "I  should  hold  myself 
»rt  of  receiver  of  scandal,  if  I  heard  more." 
"  Well,    n'importe,"   said   he,  "  you'll  find 
lat  I  have   uttered    is    the    truth,   at  any 


Soon  after  this  conversation,  the  drums 
imding  out  the  "  roast  beef  of  old  England,"  we 
ned  the  mess-table,  where  altogether  a  large 
rty  were  assembled.  Here  again  I  thought 
ibserved,  that  amongst  the  officers  of  his  own 
rps,  my  fnend  Lieutenant  Bidlyman  seemed 
be  by  no  means  a  favourite.  He  was  not 
actly  cut,  but  there  was  a  reserve  on  their 
rt  towards  him  and  a  sort  of  endurance  of 
1  conversation,  when  addressed  to  any  of  the 
i5th,  which  shewed  me  he  had  in  some  way 
ide  himself  on  ill  terms  with  the  whole  dep6t. 
xMrdingly,  he  retaliated  upon  them  by  a  con- 
nptuous  and  rather  rude  bearing,  which  ever 
d  anon  met  with  a  sharp   rebuff;  and  the 
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personalities  he  indulged  in,  were  met  by  those 
to  whom  he  addressed  them  by  reproofe,  which  for 
the  time  generally  discomfited  him,  and  seat 
him  to  another  t»rty4  Meanwhile,  the  dinner 
being  orer,  and  the  mirth  growing  fast  and 
furious,  bumper  after  bumper  was  swallowed, 
and  the  table  was  quickly  in  a  roar. 

"  Squire  Richard,"  cried  Lieutenant  BuDyman, 
"  you're  going  the  pace,  I  see ;  come.  111  take 
you  a  bet  you  don't  gallop  up  a  hill  perpendicular, 
and  with  a  pistol,  shoot  a  sparrow  flying.'' 

*^  I  nerer  boasted  of  my  skill  in  the  pistd," 
said  Fetlock,  **  though  I  cannot  say  as  much  for 
others.  You're  a  good  shot,  I  think  you  told  us 
so ;  can  you  hit  Wat  Tyler's  mark  ?" 

**  Not  he,"  said  BeDarmine,  '*  he  doesn't  relish 
a  target  that  fires  again.  Best  not  spur  the 
horse  too  sharply,  BuDyman,  he  may  fling  up 
and  send  you  into  a  ditch." 

''  Better  be  struck  by  the  hoofe  cf  the  hone, 
than  the  heels  of  the  ass,"  said  BuDyman. 
**  I  didn't  address  myself  to  you." 

**  If  you  aDude  to  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin, 
I  grant  you,"  returned  the  dandy. 

'*  No  more  of  that,"  said  the  commanding 
officer;   *'a  song,   a  song.   Captain   Flume  is 
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ig  to  &Tour  US  with  the  'British   Gremi- 

i.'" 

1  was  easier  to  cell  for  a  song,  than  gain 
earing,  where  every  man  talked,  and  few 
ned.  Amongst  the  loudest  of  the  speakers 
Captdn  Euclid,  who  had  got  upOD  his 
urite  theme,  the  ancients.  Accordingly, 
new  friend  soon  proceeded  to  draw  him  out, 
ie  called  it,  and  involve  himself  in  fresh 
culties. 

1  m^ntain  an  opinion  opposite  to  that," 
laid,  in  answer  to  some  ohservation  he  had 
■d  him  utter:  "I  hold  fast  to  the  Macedonian 
lanx ;  a  fig  for  your  short-sworded  soldiery 
:he  seven-hilled  city.     I'm  for  long  spears 

S(^d  squares,  albeit,  I've  no  objection  to 
wedge  formation  either." 

You're  dean  wrong  then,  Sir,"  said  the 
itain,  taking  the  bait.  "  The  Greeks  and 
%doaians  were  in  error,  with  their  sixteen 
is  of  long  pikes,  wedged  in  close  array, 
lection,  as  well  as  the  event,  prove  that  the 
istve  phalanx,  strong  as  it  was,  was  unable 
ontead  against  the  activity  of  the  Roman 
on.     The  legion  wis  oply  eight  deep." 
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"Ten,  Sir,  ten,  Pre  been  told/*  said  Bdly. 
man. 

"Eight,  only  eight;  every  sdiool-boy  kens 
that,**  returned  Eudid ;  "  and  three  feet  between 
files,  and  three  feet  between  ranks;  oonsequaitly 
they  had  finee  space  for  the  use  of  thdr  arms 
and  motions^  Yes,  Sir,  it  was  the  short-sword, 
and  this  fonnati(»i,  that  conquered  the  worid." 

"Ha,  ha!"  said  BuDyman;  "with  the 
musket  and  bayonet  in  the  hands  of  the  1 45th,  I 
wouldn't  care  a  pin  for  their  formation  and 
weapons,  even  though  you  led  'em  on, — not  a 
a  pin.^' 

"A  pin,  said  ye,"  returned  die  pedant,  " per- 
adventure,  a  pin  may  be  a  more  important  in- 
strum^it  than  you  imagine.  A  pin  has  a  head, 
Sir,  and  that's  more  than  some  folks  I  know 
are  possessed  of;  but  as  regards  the  phalanx—" 

"  No,  no,"  shouted  Bullyman,  "  Ihe  pin,  the 
pin.  Prove  the  importance  of  the  pin,  and 
I  give  up  the  phalanx  to  the  devil  who  in- 
vented it." 

"The  pin,"  said  the  Captain,  contemptu- 
ously, "  my  dear  Sir,  however,  you  may  despse 
it,  requires  in  its  manu&cture,  the  hands  of  at 
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iSt  a  dozen  men ;  quite,  I  should  say,  as  intel- 
tual,  though,  peradventure,  not  quite  so 
iceited  as   your  worthy  self.     '  Comet  my 

IT.'" 

"  I'm  not  going  to  dispute  it,"  returned  the 
lutenant,  winkiDg  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say, 
V  we  shall  have  it.  "  Go  on." 
'The  pin,"  continued  the  Captdn,  "in  its 
nufacture,  will  instance  the  division  of  labour 
ter  than  any  article  I  can  just  now  think  of, 
I  the  i»r  Belinda  at  her  toilette,  perhaps, 
she  repaired  her  smiles,  little  thought  when 
■  selected  the  bright  particular  pin  which 
[fined  her  boddice,  the  number  of  hands  that 
likin  had  necessarily  passed  through  in  its 
nation.  Ahem !  Yes,  Sir.  One  man  draws 
the  wire,  another  is  employed  to  stn^ten 
a  fourth  points  it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at  the 
'  for  receiving  the  head.  To  make  that  head, 
,  requires,  two  or  three  distinct  operations, 
put  it  on  is  another  man's  business,  to 
itea  the  pin  is  another's,  and  it  is  even  a 
ie  of  itself  to  put  them  into  paper." 
rhe  Captain's  description  had  so  interested 
1  amused  the  whole  tahte,  that  it  was  with 
iculty  several  near  him  (XflM  r^trua  themp 
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selves  from  bursting  into  laughter.  However, 
he  was  so  absorbed  in  his  own  conceit,  that 
with  his  eyes  raised,  and  his  head  thrown  back 
he  continued  to  dilate  upon  the  subject,  tDI  he 
had  completely  given  the  history  of  the  trade. 

'*  Pin-making  being  thus  divided  into  distinct 
operations,  gentlemen,"  continued  he,  "  even  a 
small  manufactory,  composed  of  but  ten  persons, 
can  easily  produce  fifty  thousand  pins  in  a  day, 
think  of  that ;  each  person,  therefore,  Sir,  can 
bring  to  perfection  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
pins  daily.  Think  of  that,  gentlemen, — and 
remember  also,  if  you  please,  that  had  they 
wrought  independently,  the  best  man  among 
them  could  not  have  made  twenty. — ^This  most 
important  young  gentleman,  here,  although  he 
evidently  despises  the  instrument,  could  not 
even  have  manufactured  one  pin  in  a  month, 
to  save  his  souL — ^ahem !" 

''I. thank  my  stars,  therefore,"  said  BuDy- 
man,  "and  I  hold  him  base,  common,  and 
mechanical,  who  could  so  give  up  his  time, 
as  even  to  have  learned  by  rote,  the  process  of 
making  a  pin.  Ha,  ha!  fancy,  only  fancy, 
gendeman,  the  circumstance  of  our  learned 
and  worthy  friend,  Captain  Euclid ;  the  erudite 
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id  accomplished  author  <^  the  Life  of  Quintus 
[eteQua  Celer,  proconsul  of  the  Gauls,  conde- 
ending  to  inquire  into  the  compoQent  parts  of 
minnikin  pin.     Ha,  ha,  ha  1  bravo." 

"  liBugh  at  yourself,  Bullyman,  my  dear," 
id  the  Captain,  growing  aogry.  "Ill  assure 
lu,  you'll  find  the  subject  inexhaustible, 
^'re  a  puir  weakly,  shallow  mortal.  Comet, 
ith  DO  more  brains  than  are  to  be  found  in  a 
aDet." 

"  Perhaps  not,  in  the  estimation  of  a  narrow- 
inded  pedant,"  returned  Bullyman.  "  I  don't 
low  you  to  be  judge  of  a  man's  capacity,  for 
lything  but  the  manu&cture  of  pins.  Ha, 
1  [  God  help  thee,  Euclid,  for  thou  art  a  great 
oL" 

The  Highlander's  answer  to  this,  was  in  deed, 
It  word.  He  leant  across  Uie  table,  and  with 
is  &ce  growing  with  rage,  emptied  his  glass 
r  daret  into  the  countenance  of  Lieutenant 
•uQyman. 

Except  by  those  immediately  near  where  we 
<ere  seated,  and  who  had  been  listening  to 
le  controversy  and  enjoying  it,  the  party  had 
lOt  seen  this  transaction,  and  it  effectually 
ilenced  all  who  had  witnessed  it. 

VOL.   II.  M 
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The  irate  Soot^  having  thus  vented  his 
apger,  arose  from  his  seat,  and  deliberately 
taking  his  foraging  cap  from  the  p^  on  which 
he  had  hung  it,  walked  out  of  the  mess-room ; 
whilst  Lieutenant  Bullyman  was  so  taken  by 
surprize  at  the  consummation  he  had  provoked, 
that  he  appeared  completely  diunbfoiinded. 
He  hadn't  even  energy  to  wipe  fit>m  his  beard 
the  libation  Captain  Eudid  had  conferred  upoa 
it ;  but  sat  with  stupid  dismay  eyeing  his 
opponent  till  he  left  the  room. 

Meanwhile,  the  transaction  was  presendy 
whispered  fit)m  one  to  other,  till  the  whde 
table  became  cognisant  of  the  matter :  all  eyes 
were  then  turned  upon  the  discomfited  BuOy- 
man ;  and  the  mirth  being  marred,  the  some- 
what uproarious  laughter  and  conversation 
quickly  subsided  into  silence. 

*'  Had  younot  better  retire?"  said  I,  to  lieu- 
tenant Bullyman,  who,  was  sitting  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  his  chin  upon  his  chest,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  mahogany  before  him. 

"  Do  you  advise  it  ?"  inquired  he. 

"I  hardly  know  how  to  advise  in  such  a 
case,"  said  I,  ''but  I  think  you  had  better 
do  so." 
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"  Win  you  come  with  me,"  said  he. 

"  111  follow  you  in  a  few  nuoutes,"  rqJied  I, 
■  if  you  wish  me  to  be  yoiu-  friend." 

"  For  God's  sake,  do  so,"  aaid,  he,  rising  and 
etinng ;  "  come  quickly." 

The  senior  officer  of  the  146f}i,  Major  Clarer- 
Bg,  who  had  been  engaged,  in  conversation 
rith  the  friend  next  him,  had  not  seen,  or 
leen  made  acquainted  with  this  little  fracas, 
{e,  therefore,  ralUed  the  guests,  pushed  the 
ottle  about,  and  the  coaversatifHi  once  more 
leooming  general,  I  arose,  left  the  room,  and 
ought  BuOymut's  quarters. 

I  found  that  gentleman  in  bed,  to  my  no 
light  astonishment,  and  upon  my  inquiring  as 
1  the  meaning  of  such  an  eariy  retirement, 
e  informed  me  that  he  had  sent  for  the 
u^eon  of  the  r^;iment,  as  he  meant  to  put 
imself  in  the  ^ck  report. 

"  Report  yourself  sick  !"  said  I,  in  astonish- 
i^it,  "and  at  such  a  time  as  this.  Then, 
bat  do  you  mean  to  do  about  Captain 
lucUd?" 

"  What  do  you  advise  ?"  said  he. 

"You  surely  don't  want  advice,"  I  replied. 
M  2 
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"  You  cannot  help  yourself.  You  must  call 
him  out  instantly.  Did  you  not  ask  me  to 
be  your  friend  ?** 

"  IVe  thought  better  of  it»''  said  he,  turning 
and  rolling  himself  in  the  coverlid;  ''I  shall 
do  no  such  thing.  I  shaU  report  him  to  the 
commanding  officer  for  ungentlemanly  conduct 
at  the  mess-table/' 

*'  And  this  is  your  finn  determination  f 
said  I. 

"  It  is/*  returned  he. 

"Then,  I  wish  you  good  night.  Lieutenant 
Bullyman,  and  pleasant  dreams,*'  returned  L 
"  Here  comes  the  Doctor.** 

Leaving  my  new  friend,  I  sought  my  bar- 
rack-room, and  tired  with  my  journey,  retired  to 
bed. 

It  was  evident  to  me  now,  why  my  friend 
the  Lieutenant  was  on  ill  terms  with  his 
brother  officers.  He  was  evidently  a  buQy 
and  a  coward;  had  got  himself  into  several 
scrapes  before  this  untoward  event,  and  fiuling 
in  doing  the  thing  that  was  right,  was  slightly 
regarded  accordingly.  This  last  affidr,  however, 
was  a  more  serious  scrape  than  he  had  yet 
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net  hbaseii  into^  and  strange  to  say,  he  had 
it  courage  suffident  to  meet  the  man  whose 
suit  he  had  prov(^ed. 

Meanwhile,  the  Colonel  was  made  acquainted 
th  the  carcumstance,  by  the  person  who 
ght  to  have  been  most  careful  in  conceal- 
S  it,  himself.  The  Captain,  therefore,  finding 
at  my  new  friend  fiiiled  in  calHng  him  out, 
ong  impatient  of  action)  proceeded  to  call  the 
eutenant  out  for  the  insult  he  had  given 
m,  before  he  himself  baptized  him  with  the 
LreL  Tie  Lieutenant  refusing  to  come  when 
Qed  upon,  the  whole  affiur  became  a  matter 
inquiry,  and  created  quite  a  sensation  in  the 

Major  Clavering,  our  commandant,  was  a 
llaot  and  chivahtius  soldier,  and  one  who 
d  sought  the  bubble  reputation,  more  than 
ice  "  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach;"  a  sort 

feJbw  who  would  volunteer  for  a  storming 
ity  as  readily  and  carelessly  as  he  would 
r  a  steeple-chase ;  but  he  was  quite  unequal 

the  command,  even  of  the  d^t  of  a 
g^ment  He  couldn't  move  an  inch  without 
s  adjutant      His  ambition  was  to  have  a 
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fiishionable  lament,  and  he  e^)ecially  liked 
those  quarters  in  time  of  peace,  where  he  could 
patronize  the  ball,  the  play,  and  the  mess  dinner- 
party. He  was,  indeed,  a  gay  and  gallant  fellow, 
as  jealous  of  the  smallest  deviation  in  dress 
among  his  officers  on  parade  or  in  the  as- 
sembly room,  as  he  would  have  been  of  their 
address  in  the  field.  The  circumstance,  tha^ 
fore,  of  one  of  his  corps  being  known  to  have 
provoked  and  received  an  insult  without  re- 
senting it,  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  him. 
Being  of  a  kind  disposition,  he  wished  to 
avoid  courts  martial  as  much  as  possible;  and 
after  giving  the  Lieutenant  one  or  two  op- 
portunities and  hints  to  settle  matters  with 
Captain  Euclid,  by  the  arbitration  of  the  pistol, 
he  signified  to  him,  that  it  would  be  advisaUe 
to  exchange  into  another  r^^ent,  or  altogether 
seD  out  of  the  145th. 

The  Lieutenant  accepted  the  former  alterna- 
tive, and  pfDmised  to  n^podate  an  exchange 
as  soon  as  possible.  Meanwhile  he  was  completely 
cut  by  the  corps,  and  during  the  time  he  waited 
for  an  answer  to  the  application  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence, being  relieved  from  duty,  stalked  about 
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:e  a  nuserable  degraded  outcast,  who  had  com- 
itted  some  crime  which  placed  him  without 
e  pale  of  society. 

Under  these  drcumstances,  much  as  I  de- 
ised  and  condemned  him,  so  utterly  unhappy 
d  he  seem,  that  I  could  not  choose  but  pity 
m.  Whether  or  not  he  discovered  this  by  my 
unteoance,  as  I  occasionally  passed  him,  I 
low  not ;  but  he  made  several  efforts  to  accost 
e.  His  meanness  of  spirit  even  prompting 
in  to  bow,  although  I  omitted  to  return  the 
mpKment,  he  at  length  forced  a  visit  upon 
e  one  momii^,  as  I  was  at  breakfast  in  my 
rmck-roooL  Naturally  surprized,  I  arose,  and 
IS  about  to  request  )iim  to  withdraw,  but  he 
rew  himself  upon  my  good  feeling,  and  begged 
Hearing,  in  terms  so  abject,  that  my  pity  for 
i  utuation  got  the  better  of  my  contempt  for 
I  pusillanimous  conduct,  and  as  he  asked  my 
rice,  I  felt  myself  quite  unable  to  refuse  him 
;  audience. 

It  happened  unfortunately  that  Major  Claver- 
;  at  that  moment  paid  me  a  visit  in  my 
arters,  to  consult  with  me  about  some  private 
^tricals  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to   set 
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agoing  in  the  fort«  He  stopped  short  on  ob- 
serving BuHyman  seated  at  my  table,  instantly 
turned  upon  his  heel,  and  quitted  the  room. 

I  saw  that  the  inddent  would  be  likdy.to 
lead  me  into  difficulties ;  and  the  event  proved 
that  I  was  not  far  out  in  my  oonjecture.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  the  morning  parade,  I  found 
the  visit  of  Lieutenant  BuDyman  had  been 
canvassed  amongst  the  offices  of  tiie  1 45th,  and, 
as  the  cant  term  goes,  they  rather  tipped  me  the 
cold  shoulder.  In  addition  to  thisi  the  Miyor 
spoke  to  me  upon  the  subject  in  a  tone  and 
manner  I  thought  highly  offensive  and  unoaDed 
for.  I  answered  him  with  considerable  warmth, 
and  was  put  under  arrest  for  my  pains.  In  an 
evil  hour,  I  resolved  to  rebel  against  opinion  and 
authority,  and  conceiving  myself  cut  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  disdaining  all  explanaticMi,  in- 
vited BuDyman  to  spend  the  evening  in  my 
quarters.     That  invitation  sealed  my  fate. 

Bullyman  was  a  designing  knave,  as  weD  as  a 
coward.  He  managed  to  get  me  to  espouse 
his  quarrel,  and  feel  a  deeper  resentment  against 
my  brother  officers.  During  the  time  I  was 
under  arrest,  his  leave  of  absence  arriving,  he 
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litted  the  r^iimeot  for  good,  leaving  me  in 

rersion  the  quarrel  he  had  been  too  great  a 

ward  to  fi^t  out. 

In  ^ort,  I  was  released  from  arrest  one  mom- 

l,  and,  after  a  reprimand  from  the   Major, 

iered  to  join  my  company. 

After  the  drill  was  oter,  as  I  still  retained  a 

ughty  and  contemptuous  feeling  towards  some 

my  brother  officers,  I  joined  a  party,  consist- 

f  of  two  or  three  officers  belonging  to  another 

the  corps  stationed  in  the  fort,  in  a  walk  to 
e  town  of  Inveroess.     After  E^>ending  the  day 

wandering  over  the  field  of  CuHoden,  we 
turned,  dined  at  Inverness,  and  afterwards 
-oiled  home. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

What!  Shan  we  htveindalon?    Shall  we  imbrue^ 
Thea  deaidi  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  my  doIefal<^r  * 
Why  then,  let  grievous,  ghastly,  gaping  wounds 
Untwine  the  sisters  three !     Come,  Atrophos,  I  ^T 

On  entering  the  mess-nxMA,  I  found  some 
half  dozen  of  my  brother  officers,  who  had  ^ 
mained  after  mess,  seated  before  the  fire,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  glass  of  whiskey  toddy  ^ni  ^ 
cigar.  They  looked  round  when  I  entered,  o\» 
did  not  speak  to  me,  and  continued  their  cob* 
versation  amongst  themselves.  I  took  a**^ 
or  two  up  and  down  the  room,  and  at  length* 
stopping  in  rear  of  the  circle,  I  looked  hard  a* 
them  individually. 

"  A  cold  night,  gentlemen,"  said  L 
« Very,"  returned  the  Major,  drily,  who  was 
one  of  the  party. 
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I  took  another  tiim.  My  blood  boiled  in  my 
reins,  and  I  felt  myself  about  to  lose  all  control 
iver  my  actions.  If  any  man  would  but  have 
pit  in  my  &ce,  methought  I  could  have  been 
lappy.  However,  as  no  one  either  insulted 
ir  made  room  for  me  in  the  circle,  I  continued 
Dy  quarter-deck  promenade. 

IVesentfy  the  adjutant,  entering  the  room,  re- 
pesteif  a  word  with  the  commandant.  He 
rose  to  accompany  him,  and  unbuckling  his 
word,  threw  it  on  his  chair. 

"  I  shall  be  back,  Flume,"  said  he,  "  in  two 
oinutes.     Let  nobody  take  my  seat." 

I  stepped  up  to  the  fire,  took  the  sword 
rom  the  diur,  and  was  about  to  seat  my- 
elf. 

"  Stay,  Sir,"  said  Hume,  "  that  is  Major  Cle- 
'ering's  seat.  He  is  returning.  See,  he  has 
fft  his  sword." 

"  Fm  quite  aware  of  it,"  said  I,  seating  my- 
elf.  "  I  heard  himself  say  so.  A  cold  night 
his,  gentlemen,  as  I  before  observed.  Let  me 
tir  the  fire  for  you." 

In  saymg  this,  I  thrust  the  Major's  steel  scab* 
lard  and  blade  between  the  bars  of  the  grat«^ 
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stirred  up  the  fire,  and  left  the  instrument  stick- 
ing amidst  the  glowing  coals. 

The  circle  sat  in  a  state  of  perfect  amazem^t 
They  looked  from  one  to  the  other^  then  at  Uie 
sword,  then  at  me^  as  I  sat,  with  arms  fdded, 
watching  the  glowing  falchion  as  it  became  red- 
hot,  aqd  then  at  each  other  again.  Eveiy  man 
there  knew  the  Major  well,  his  high  and  diivat 
roiis  $pirit,  and  his  impatience  at  any  thing  like 
insubordination.  More  than  one  feared  him, 
and  all  toadied  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent 

During  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  that  he 
was  absent,  no  one  uttered  a  sentence.  Not  a 
man  sipped  his  grog,  but  all  pulled  with  doahk 
vigour  at  their  cigars — puff^  puff,  ptiff,  puff.  At 
length,  a  footstep  approached,  and  the  door 
opened;  every  head  turned  like  lightning  towards 
it.  It  was  the  mess  waiter,  to  dear  away  some 
of  the  things.  Again  their  ^yes  turned  upon 
the  Major's  red-hot  brand,  with  looks  of  con- 
osity  and  amaze — 

And  now  sits  expectation  in  the  tit. 

The  Major's  armed  heel  and  weD  known  st«qp 
at  length  were  really  heard  in  the  passage,  and  th^ 
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lext  momcDt  he  was  in  the  room.  He  advanced 
awards  his  seat  before  the  fire.  Twas  filled, 
ie  stopped,  and  was  about  to  demand  his 
hair,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  his  trusty  falchion 
nmed  into  a  poker,  and  left  between  the  bars 
f  the  grate.  Not  the  Highland  Thane,  when 
e  beheld  the  table  fiill,  and  the  blood-boltered 
lanquo  on  his  stool  could  liave  so  glared,  as 
lared  Major  Hotspur  Clavering  upon  his  some- 
ime  weapon.  There  was  no  occasion  for 
Jm  to  ask,  "which  of  you  have  done  this." 
'he  thing  spoke  for  itself.  He  touched  me  sharply 
n  the  shoulder ;  his  face  was  livid  with  rage, 
s  I  started  up  and  confronted  him.  Pointing 
3  the  door  as  a  signal  for  me  to  follow  him, 
«  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  swiftly  left  the 
oom.  Traversing  the  passage,  he  glanced 
ver  his  shoulder  to  see  that  I  was  behind,  and 
assed  out  into  the  barrack  square.  He  walked 
o  rapidly,  that  I  was  compelled  to  mend 
ny  pace  in  order  to  keep  him  in  sight.  When 
ibout  the  middle  of  the  square  had  been 
;wned,    he   turned    round   and   accosted    me. 

"  Can  you  wield  the  weapon,  you  have  put  to 
o  unworthy  a  use  ?"  said  he. 

"  I  can,"  answered  I. 
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''  Be  cautious,  young  man/'  said  he,  '^  I  warn 
you  that  I  am  an  expert  swordsman.  Unless  you 
are  yourself  a  good  fencer,  decline  the  weapon." 

"  Have  no  compunctioni  Major  Clayering," 
said  I,  '^  the  chances-are,  youll  find  your  matdL" 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,''  returned  he,  '"tb 
something  out  of  the  coounon  custom.  But 
the  insult  you  have  put  upon  me,  is  also 
singularly  offensive.  This  is  no  common  case- 
one  of  us  must  fall.  The  homr  that  saw  the 
afiront  must  not  expire  before  it  is  wiped  out 
Get  your  weapon,  and  friend  instantly.  Aiss 
the  fort,  and  await  me.  If  first,  beside  the 
cairn  upon  the  heath.     Do  you  agree  to  this  f 

"  I  do,"  said  I. 

*^  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  shall  expect  you," 
continued  he,  as  he  turned  and  sought  hb 
quarters. 

Amongst  the  oflSicers  of  the  depdt  of  fte 
— th  Highlanders,  I  had  several  fiiends.  One 
of  them,  with  whom  I  was  most  intiniate, 
had  advised  me  that  vety  morning  to  pki 
a  quarrel  amongst  the  ofiicrais  of  the  145th, 
as  a  means  of  righting  myself  with  them. 
He  could  not  very  well,  therefore,  refuse  to 
accompany  me>  and  him  I  sought. 


1  J 
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Tired  mth  the  day's  excursion,  he  had  retired 
o  bed ;  but  rose  immediately  upon  my  making 
[Down  my  enand.  He  rather  demurred  to 
he  settlement  of  the  affiiir  with  our  r^imental 
words;  but,  at  length,  agreeing  in  conside- 
Btion  of  the  oddity  of  my  affront  to  the 
rf^or,  we  took  our  way  to  the  trysting  |dace, 
s  soon  as  he  was  fully  equipped. 

The  moon  shone  out  brightly,  and  the 
DOW  was  upon  the  ground,  when  we  left  the 
■aXea  of  Fort  George.  I  had  had  but  small 
ime  for  reflection ;  yet,  as  I  passed  the  walls 
f  the  fortress,  I  felt  that  the  crisis  of  my 
ite  had  anived.  For  the  first  time  it  struck 
le,  that  at  best  1  vias  about  to  6ght  a  losing 
attle.  So  strange  is  it,  that  the  violence  of 
□e's  feeling  under  insult  or  irritation,  allow  no 
ause  tin  the  entertainer  has  stepped  so  &r  that 
3tum  is  impossible.  Five  mimites  back,  I 
^t  that  if  I  could  be  foot  'to  foot  with  my 
ipier  point  opposed  to  the  breast  of  any  one 
r  my  t»x>ther  officers  whose  supercilious  cou' 
net  had  injured  my  hooour,  I  should  be  happy. 

had  sought,  and  found  my  quarrel — fixed 
:  upon  one  worthy  my  arm  and  weapon,  and 
ow,  for  the  first  time,  "  consideration  came ;" 
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though  too  late  to  "  whip  the  offoidiDg  Adam 
out  of  me."  "Beware,"  says  Polonius,  "of 
entrance  to  a  quarrel;  but  being  in,  bear  it, 
that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee."  I 
was  fiadrly  embarked  in  one ;  would  that  I  bad 
been  wary  of  engaging  in  it !  The  latter  part 
of  the  advice  was  now  all  I  had  to  follow. 

When  on  the  open  heath,  the  night  was  so 
dear — one  of  those  bright  lovely  nights  so 
common  in  the  north  during  winta^ — ^that  the 
country  road  was  distinguishable  almost  as  plain 
as  on  a  sunny  day. 

"  I  wish  you  had  fixed  this  business  upon  any 
one  but  Major  Clavering,"  said  my  companion, 
"  for  then  we  might  have  had  a  chance  of  coming 
out  of  it  without  anything  very  serious.  Now, 
however,  you  have  placed  us  all  on  a  quidc-sand. 
Major  Clavering  is  a  wicked  fellow,  when  he's 
regularly  angry.  Youll  find  no  boys'  play  with 
him.  Why  didn^;  you  take  an  opportunity  of 
something  sulky  amongst  the  subs. 

"I  know  not,"  said  I;  "he  almost  asked 
for  the  quarrel  I  thought,  and  so  I  b* 
dulged  him.  How  mean  you  by  the  word 
wicked,  as  applied  to  Major  Clavering  of  the 
— th?" 
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"  Why  not  exactly  in  the  sense  the  chaplain 
)f  the  regiment  would  understand  it,"  returned 
ny  friend,  "  I  mean,  that  after  the  particular 
i&y  in  which  you  have  sought  him,  he'll 
K  likely  to  want  letting  blood  to  some  extent, 
wfore  he  cools  down.  What  you  have  put  in  his 
lipe  will  want  a  deal  of  smoking,  that's  all. 
Jut  see,  there's  the  cairn,  and  as  I  live  he's 
here  before  us." 

It  was  even  so ;  the  cairn  was  now  not  two 
lundred  yards  from  us;  and  a  iigure  was 
litting  backwards  and  forwards  as  restless- 
^  and  wildly  as  Elshender,  the  recluse,  when 
irst  seen  by  Hobbie  Elliot,  on  Micklestone 
-loor. 

The  Major  was  alone.  He  had  sought  and 
aund  the  friend  he  meant  to  employ,  desired 
dm  to  follow,  grabbed  his  case  of  pistols,  and, 
■lowing  with  fervour,  longing  for  action,  anxious 
o  wash  out  the  stain  his  honour  had  received, 
lad  hurried  to  the  trysting-place,  where  the 
ffervescence  of  his  passion  kept  him  at  boiling 
\pa.t  till  lie  found  his  antagonist  set  before  his 
leer's  point. 

It  is  singular,  but  not  the  less  true,   tliat 
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there  are  a  sort  of  men  who  are  thus  insane 
upon  this  one  point — ^the  duello.     Kind  and 
warm-hearted  fellows,  good  soldiers,  and  ^*  taO 
fellows/'  as  Falstaff  has  it,  most  estimable  men, 
jolly  companions,  and  even  by  no  means  easy  of 
aSront,  or    seeking  for  the  quarrel,  and  yet 
withal  so  ready  to  embark  in  any  cause  which  is 
likely  to  bring  on  the  duello;  and  so  utteily 
unmanageable  and  opposed  to  any  sort  of  ar- 
rangement short  of  "  bullets  wrapt  in  fire,"  that 
even  the  most  trifling  and  fended  oflFenoe,  when 
once  taken,  must  be  wiped  out  by  the  cts^ 
monious    cartel      Irishmen    and    FrenohmeD, 
the  best  hearted    Mows    in    the  world,  are 
more   apt  to  fancy  themselves  called  upon  to 
go  out,  than  perhaps  the  natives  of  anjr  o&ff 
country. 

Major  Clavering  was  one  of  these  most  punc- 
tilious gentlemen ;  and  certainly,  *at  the  present 
moment,  he  had  cause  to  demand  most  ampk 
satisfaction  for  the  affront  I  had  put  upon 
him.  He  stopped  in  his  hurried  walk  as  soon  as 
we  reached  the  cairn,  and  lifted  his  foraging- 
cap  to  me  as  our  eyes  met.  The  angry  spo^ 
was  upon  his  brow,  and  I  felt,  with  Richard, 
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lat "  for  one  or  both  of  us  the  time  was  come." 
here  was — there  could  be — do  possible  way  of 
oommodatiiig  nutters,  sfler  having  seriously 
fended  such  as  Clavering. 

"  My  friend  will  he  here  immediately,"  said  he. 
See,  he  approaches.    I  have  my  pistols  here, 

case  our  swords  are  insufficient.  I  need  not 
quire  if  yours  is  the  r^ulation  blade,  since  I 
low  none  other  in  the  dep6t." 

"  Major  Clavering,"  said  I,  "  since  you  have 
ought  proper  to  open  a  conversation  before 
i  engage  in  nuvtal  confiict,  perhaps  you  will 
bw  me  to  say  you  have  not,  as  commanding 
Beer  of  the  1 45th,  exactly  used  me  widi  the 
osideratioa  and  kindness  you  were  bound  to 
».  I  have  chosai  to  fix  this  quarrel  upon  you, 
tcause  I  haTe  observed  that  you  have,  in 
imething,  biassed  the  opinions  of  the  officers 
'  the  depdt ;  not  onl;;  sanctioning  their  cool- 
!S8  towards  me,  on  account  of  my  advo- 
iting  the  cause  of  Lieutenant  Bullyman,  but 
^tuaUy,  I  am  informed,  advising  my  being 
it  in  the  corps." 

"  I  would  you  had  sou^t  an  explanation 
^ate,  young  man,"  said  he ;  "  and  this  migbt 
ive  been  avoided.    We  all  of  us  hoped  for  a 
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reconciliation ;  but  your  great  spirit,  and  indo- 
mitable pride,  prompted  you  to  treat  every  ooe 
of  your  brother  officers  with  so  much  arroganoe 
and  hauteur,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one 
to  make  advance  towards  a  reconcQiaticm  after 
the  offending  object  had  removed  himself  from 
amongst  us.    No^  Sir ;  you  have  no  cause  of 
complaint.    You  chose  between  the  society  <^ 
your  brother  officers,  and  one  who  had  brought 
disgrace  upon  the  regiment.     You  became  the 
friendi    advLser,  and   associate  of  a  cowan% 
scoundrel,  whose  pleasure  it  was,  since  the  dxf 
he  first  joined,  to  offer  gratuitous  insult  to  his 
companions  in  arms,  and  then  sneak  out  of  the 
responsibility,  by  sheltering  himself  under  the 
regulations  of  the  service.     You  witnessed  his 
last  effort,  and  how  he  evaded  ^ving  wfiaftrtiffl 
to  the  man  who  challenged  him,  and  you  ought 
to  have  avoided  his  society  as  that  of  a  persoa 
unfit  to  live  amongst  men  of  honour.     This  is, 
however,  now  usdess  recrimination.    You  have 
conferred  a  singukily  offensive  insult  upon  m^* 
I  know  you  sufficiently  to  be  aware  that  you  will 
be  ready  and  willing  to  answer  it.    Enough!  here 
is  Captain  OToole.    I  have  possessed  him  with 
our  grounds  of  quarrel    Draw  I  Sir.** 
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He  drew  the  weapon  he  had  brought  with 
1,  as  he  finished  spesLking,  and  putting  him- 
'  in  attitude,  our  swords  crossed.  The  first 
F-dozen  passes  were  sufficient  to  show  me, 
[  I  not  before  known  it,  that  the  regulation- 
trd  of  the  in&ntry  of  the  present  day  is  the 
St  useless  weapon  that  ever  was  invented  in 
age.  To  fence  with  it,  was  impossible; 
1  after  some  half-dozen  clumsy  thrusts  and 
e  parries,  the  Major,  ah^ady  at  boiliag-heat, 
ig  foiled  in  his  lunges,  changed  his  play,  and 
hing  upon  me,  runed  sudi  a  shower  of 
m,  Hat  had  I  not  been  extremely  cautious, 
I  given  ground,  he  must  have  some  how  or 
cr  cut  me  down.  He  fought,  like  a  red-hot 
Idy  at  a  wake,  and  swung  his  blade  about  as 
ugh  it  had  been  a  shilalegh. 
3ow  long  this  might  have  lasted,  before  one 
ither  of  us  got  an  ug^y  wound,  I  cauiot  tdl ; 

our  swordsmanship  was  stopped  by  an  aed- 
t  to  one  of  the  weapons.  In  returning  one 
the  Major's  downright  Uows,  and  being  irri- 
d  at  recerring  a  cut,  which  had  lacerated 

dieek,  I  gave  my  blow  with  such  good  will, 
t  my  BWfftd  broke  in  two,  like  9  piece  of 
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cast-iron,  and,  saving  the  hilt  and  some  half  a 
foot  of  the  remaining  blade,  I  stood  weapcmkss, 
andathisme«gr. 

He  was  too  chivalrous  in  spirit  to  take  ad- 
vantage, and  immediately  dropped  his  point; 
and  our  seconds  stepped  up. 

"  Lend  me  your  weapon,  CounterUasti"  said 
I.  "Major,  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy; 
you  had  me  something  at  advantage." 

"  I  think  the  affair  is  finished.  Captain 
OToole,  is  it  not?"  said  Lieutenant  Counter- 
blast to  the  Major's  second.  "  I'm  ^iad  it  is  no 
worse." 

"  Finished !"  returned  OToole ;  «  is  it 
finished  you're  maning  ?  Not  exactly.  By  the 
powers!  I  think  it's  hardly  commenoed.  My 
principal  is  anything  but  satisfied.  He  ratti^' 
desires  to  finish  the  affair  like  a  gentkman. 
Hand  your  fiiend  the  weapon  he  asks  6xr,  Sir. 
Major  Clavering  is  quite  ready." 

"  I  do  not  quite  relish  this  sort  of  thin^. 
Captain  OToole,"  said  Counterblast  "We 
shall  get  into  a  scrape,  I  fear.  I  fed  mdmed 
to  withdraw  my  principal.  Enough,  and 
than  enough,  has  been  done.      Major 
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38  had  the  best  of  it  in  every  way ;  he  ought  to 
I  satisfied.  Can  we  not  arrange  it  without 
■oceeding  further,  think  ye?" 

"  By  the  Lord,  tad  1  but  you  don't  seem  to 
iderstand  the  code  of  honour,"  said  OToole. 
You  talk  of  withdrawing  and  arranging  in  the 
me  breath.  Perotit  me  to  say,  the  Major  and 
had  arranged  to  come  here  to  fight.  There 
IS  been  quite  enough  shilly-shallying  in  the 
indred  and  forty-fifth,  lately,  methioks.  We 
m't  want  to  be  altt^ther  laughed  out  of  the 
art.  If  you  withdraw  your  fiiend,  I  hope  you 
etm  to  take  his  place." 

"  I  understand  the  laws  of  honour,"  returned 
ouDlerblast,  "quite  as  well,  and  I  think  in- 
%d  something  better  than  you  do  yourself, 
aptiun  OToole ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
is  dud  has  proceeded  far  enough.  I  shall, 
)wever,  so  far  concede  to  yours  and  the  Mar 
r's  wishes,  as  to  permit  of  the  affair's  proceed- 
g.  But  I  will  have  no  more  sword-work, 
ire  them  a  shot  a-piece,  and  there  an  end. 
*'e  have  the  weapons  ready." 

"  Agreed,  agreed,"  said  the  Captain,  stepping 
p  to  bis  principal,    to  advertize  him  of  this 
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change  of  weapons ;  **  agreed,  agreed :  '  odds 
bullets  and  triggers/  as  the  man  says  in  the 
play,  'let  the  pistol  decide  the  matter  out  of 
hand.'     Fm  clearly  of  your  opinion/' 

To  be  brief,  then,  we  were  placed  with  the 
usual  distance  between  us. 

As  I  received  my  weapon,  the  remembrance 
of  the  dreadful  scene  I  had  witnessed,  on  the 
occasion  of  my  former  duel  with  Lord  Harden- 
brass,  came  so  vividly  before  me,  that  I  shud- 
dered at  the  prospect  of  another  such  catastrophe, 
and  resolved  to  receive  the  Major's  fire,  and  not 
to  return  it.  Counterblast,  howler,  advised 
me  to  take  good  aim,  and  fire  quick.  "It's 
your  only  chance,"  said  he ;  **  he's  a  dead  shot 
Be  steady,  or  you're  lost." 

I  turned  my  eye,  as  he  retired,  upon  my  an- 
tagonist, and  saw  by  his  look  that  the  hint  was  not 
to  be  neglected.  My  intent  was  instandr 
changed,  and  all  qualms  of  consdenoe  silenoed 
by  the  angry  feeling  which  arose  at  the  evident 
sanguinary  intentions  of  both  my  opponent  and 
his  second.  The  next  moment.  Captain  OTocJe 
gave  the  signal,  and  we  fired. 

A  stunning  blow  upon  the  head,  sent  b» 


k 
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eliDg  three  or  four  paces  from  where  I  stood, 
recovered,  and  saved  myself  from  falling ;  and 
the  smoke  of  my  pistol  blew  from  before  my 
es,  I  beheld  my  opponent  stretched  at  frill 
igth  upon  the  heath.  His  ball  had  grazed  my 
mple — mine,  had  pierced  his  heart  1 
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CHATTER  XV. 

There's  nothing  level  in  ouz  cuiaed  Qatar 
But  direct  villany.  Therefore,  be  abhorr 
All  fecist^,  societies,  and  throngs  of  mea '. 
His  itmblaik,  yea,  himself,  Tlmon,  disda 
Destruction  fing  mankind ! 


I  WILL  pass  over  the  scene  which 
and  my  feelings  upon  this  unhapp 
Suffice  it,  the  next  morning  found 
Counterblast,  and  OToole,  prisoner 
separate  barrack-rooms,  under  close  i 
felt  that  I  was  irretrievably  ruined,  ai 
my  friend  and  second  would  share  ir 
grace. 

M)'  anticipations  n'ere  not  unfounde 
as  I  myself  was  concerned.  The  mattt 
subject  of  court-martial.  The  verj- 
whom   I  had  met  as  friends,  lud  « 
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ssembled  when  I  first  joined  at  Fort  George 
'ere  again  ordered  to  reanemble  for  my  triaL 
lie  eridence  was  condusive,  and  deariy  in  my 
is&voor.  I  had  thrust  a  duel  upon  my  com- 
landing'officer  by  the  most  unwarnutablo  in- 
ilt,  given  before  several  of  the  officers  of  the 
}rps.  I  was  found  guilty,  and  cashiered  ;  the 
NO  seconds  getting  off  with  a  severe  reprimand. 
'he  sentence  was  a  hard  but.  a  just  one,  and  I 
'as  pitied  by  the  whole  corps.  When  too  late, 
iVf  saw  die  injury  th^  had  inflicted  upon  me ; 
ad  interest  was  subsequently  made,  even  at 
cad-quarters  to  procure  my  reinstatement  It, 
avever  was  in  v(un.  I  had  no  powerfiil  fiiend 
here  of  my  own  to  back  my  suit ;  and  like 
lai)  Roy,  I  looked  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
nd  found  neither  hold  nor  hope,  neither  beild 
lor  shelter.  I  was  a  broken  man  1  Where  to 
;o,  or  what  to  do,  I  knew  not.  About  a  hundred 
tounds  remained  in  my  puree,  aiter  I  had  p^ 
<dA  settled  the  few  debts  I  had  contracted 
vhilst  with  the  145tb;  and  the  same  night  of 
he  day  I  was  released  fiinn  arrest,  found  me  a 
randerer  upon  the  heath,  I  neither  knew  nor 
:ared  in  what  direction  so  that  eveiy  stride  I 
»ok  removed  me  further  from  the  wdls  of  Fort 
K  2 
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George,  where  I  had  thus  been,  as  I  conceived, 
victimized  and  disgraced. 

It  was  the  depth  of  winter ;  the  night  winds 
pierced  through  my  chest,  like  a  stiletto ;  yet  I 
heeded  neither  "winter  nor  rough  weather." 
There  was  too  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom  for 
me  to  fed  aught  in  the  shape  of  bodily  pain  at 
that  moment. 

When  I  was  about  to  leave  my  barrack-room, 
my  servant,  a  rear^rank  man  of  the  company  to 
which  I  belonged  a  good<-natured,  honest-hearted 
fellow,  who  had  eat,  drank,  and  slept  at  the 
sound  of  the  drum  for  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life,  suspecting  from  my  manners  and  look 
that  I  was  about  either  to  cut  my  throat  or  do 
some  other  rash  act,  after  pottering  about  the 
room,  and  offering  me  a  hundred  different  little 
attentions^  suddenly  stepped  before  me,  and 
thus  accosted  me  :-r-"  Your  honour's  not  a-going 
to  leave  us  to-night  ?"  he  said. 

"  I  am,  Cochrane,"  I  answered ;  "  why  do  you 
ask?" 

^^There's  no  conveyance,  that  I  know  of,  from 
Cumbletown,"  said  he,  "after  eight  o'dock 
to-night.  Sir.  Have  you  ordered  anything  to 
fetch  you  away  ?" 
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"  I  have  not,"  I  said. 

"  Then  how  do  you  mean  to  go,  Sir  ?"  be 
quired. 

"  Walk,  Cochrane,"  I  replied, 

"  Where  to.  Sir,"  he  said,  "  on  such  a  night 
i  this  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  my  man,"  I  answered :  "  pcr- 
lance  into  my  grave," 

"  Be  persuaded,  Sir,"  he  said ;  "  I'll  take 
lur  things  early  in  the  morning,  hefore  the 
berdeen  coach  passes.  I  know  you  want  to 
it   away  quietly,  and  we  can  be  off    before 

rht." 

"  My  good  fellow,"  I  replied,  "  I'm  off  even 
)W.  I  could  not  remain  here  another  night 
r  worlds.  It  would  kill  me.  I  wish  to  avoid 
eing  any  one." 

"  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear !"  exclaimed  the  poor 
How,  "  I'm  very  sorry ; — we're  all  sorry  to  part 
ith  you,  Sir.  The  men  all  have  a  liking  for  you, 
en  though  you've  been  so  short  a  time 
ith  us." 

"  FawweD,  my  good  fellow,"  I  said. 

"I've  never  had  a  hard  or  imkind  word  from 
lu,"  continued  the  soldier.    "  I've  served  many 
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officers,  ay,  and  nursed  many  on  their  death* 
beds  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  I  never  was  more 
sorry  to  part  with  a  master  than  I  am  with  yoo. 
You've  been  too  kind  to  me.  Sir.  Fm  sorry 
for  your  misfortune ;  and  if  I  was  out  of  the 
service,  Vd  follow  and  serve  you  for  nothing." 

^*  My  good  follow/'  said  I,  ^  this  pains  me. 
You  owe  me  no  gratitude.  IVe  treated  you  bat 
as  a  master  diould  treat  a  good  and  fidthful 
servant;  one  who  has  anticipated  my  era? 
wish.  Adieu  I  Send  my  baggage  to  the  Aber^ 
deen  coach  to  be  forwarded^  and  here  is  for  your 
pains.'* 

*^  Let  me  shake  you  by  the  hand,  master/' 
said  the  poor  fellow,  weeping.  **  We  shaD  never 
meet  again^  I  V^as  to  go  out  with  you  in  the 
first  draught  to  the  West  Indies.  Now  I  sbD 
go  without  you.** 

The  rules  of  the  service  are  strict.  No  offioer, 
in  any  drcuihstanoe,  can  wdl  shake  hands  with 
a  private  in  the  same  r^ment;  and  I  was 
about  to  draw  back  as  the  honest  feDow  held 
out  his  hand  to  press  mine. 

"  Pshawl*'  said  I,  "what  have  I  to  do  wift 
the  service  now?     Am  I  not  degraded,  dts^ 
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raced,  and  cashiered  t  Thae's  my  hand,  my 
ood  fellow,"  said  I.  "  Farewell ;  we  shal 
leet  no  more.*' 

I  put  ten  guioess  into  his  hard  fist,  as  I 
Tung  it.  Wheo  he  saw  it  was  gold,  he  fol- 
>wed  me  to  return  it  But  I  refused  to  receive 
;  back.  Had  it  been  two  thousand,  his  fidelity 
nd  goodness  of  heart  deserved  it  alL 

I  was  now  like  Lear  upon  the  open  heath, 
xposed  to  the  pdting  of  the  pitiless  storm,  and 
bat,  too,  in  the  climate  of  the  north.  My  bnun 
ras  so  excited  with  all  that  had  lu^pened  to 
le.  Hat  I  hekl  onwards  straight  ^ead,  like  a 
hip  steering  tumes  the  trackless  ocean.  The 
i^t  was  daric,  and  the  snow  stung  my  visage, 
ke  so  many  sharp  bodkins.  I  had  no  par- 
icular  intention  of  reaching  any  town,  but,  like 
ke  head  long  cavaher,  with  care  seated  behind 
im,  was  hurrying  onwards,  as  much  to  conquer 
sy  mental  misery  by  severe  bodily  exa-cise, 
s  any  other  purpose.     I  fdt  it  a  rdief  when 

considered  that  each  st^  was  bearing  me 
way  from  the  sound  of  the  spirit-stirring  drum, 
nd  the  ear-pierdng  fife  at  Fort  George. 

The  wind  hiQed  for  a  few  piinutes,  as  I  ran 
g>ainst  a  pQe  of  moss-dad  earth,  or  rock,  which 
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in  the  darkness  I  had  not  seen.     As  I  iielt  it 
with  my  hand,  I  suddenly  recognised  it  as  the 
trysting-place  of  my  recent  disastrous  duel  with 
Major  Clavering.     The  last  prolonged  note  of 
the  trumpet  as  the  tattoo  finished,  like  the  fiint 
blast  of  Roland's  horUi  died  away  in  the  distance, 
as  I  stopped  beside  the  fetal  cairn.     It  seemed 
like  the  farewell  of   all  my  future  hopes  and 
prospects.     It  told  me,  in  the  somewhat  hack- 
nied  words  of  the  great  wonder  of  all  time,  that 
for    ever  more    "  my  occupation  w^  gone." 
"The  neighing  steed,  the   plumed  troop,  the 
pride  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,"  had  aH, 
I  thought,  in  that  prolonged  note  of  the  shrill 
trump,  bidden  me  an  eternal  adieu.      I  shaD 
never  forget  that  sound, — "  the  kneQ  of  my 
departed  joys." 

I  shuddered  as  I  quitted  the  cairn,  and,  not* 
withstanding  the  increasing  hurricane^  pushed 
onwards  over  the  heath.  For  some  time  I  con* 
tinned  to  face  the  wind  and  snow,  which  >t 
times  threatened  to  stop  my  breathing  with  its 
violence.  If  I  had  an  intent  of  going  towutb 
any  sort  of  destination,  I  believe  my  wiU 
thoughts  touched  upon  Aberdeen.  I  had  a  sort 
of  half  made  up  determination  to  touch  there 
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I  my  way  to  England.  Though  what  I  meant 
»  do  in  England,  or  why  I  should  go  there  at 
].  it  would  have  puzzled  me  to  say.  The  idea 
'  seeking  my  fiither,  or  even  letting  him  hear 
om  me,  was  so  completely  opposite  to  my' 
cas  and  feelings,  that  I  would  have  been  torn 
itb  wild  horses  rather  than  either  have  ap- 
!ared  before  him,  or  written  to  him.    FHends, 

had  none  that  I  could  think  of  applying  to, 
id  I  seemed  to  myself  a  miserable,  dejected, 
graded  outcast 

"  Destruction  fang  mankiDd  I"  said  I.  "  Earth 
sId  me  roots. 


Tlmoo  win  to  the  woods,  where  he  ehall  find 
Tlie  nnkiadest  beast  less  cruel  than  mankind." 


The  howling  blast  was  now  answered  by  a ' 
aring  sound.  I  had  walked  for  some  hours, 
id  in  the  dark,  deviated  from  the  straght  line. 

was  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  wild  waters 
[licfa  washed  the  coast  of  that  part  of  Scotland. 

I  paused  to  consider,  for  the  first  time  since  I 
urted,  what  my  intentions  were,  and  whither  I 
IS  bound.  A  night  walk  to  one  of  my  iron 
N  3 
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frame  was  nothings  but  still,  to  be  cast  &way 
tn  this  howling  wilderness,  on  sudi  a  ni^i  as 
tfalS)  Was  something  dangerous.  That,  how^- 
evCT)  I  cared  not  a  rush  about;  but  as  die 
severe  cold  had  gradually  penetrated  to  my 
heart,  it  had  somewhat  cooled  my  feelings,  aod 
reflection  came  to  aid  me^  I  sat  down  in  the 
snow,  and  listened  to  the  heavy  and  monotonoos 
dash  of  the  waves  at  my  very  feet  So  lost  was 
I  in  my  cogitations,  that  I  felt  myself  rapidly 
falling  into  a  sound  sleep.  In  a  moment,  I  re- 
membered that  to  deep  was  to  die^  The  love 
of  life  is  as  singular  as  it  is  strong.  Why  I 
should  have  wished  to  prolong  so  unfortuuate  a 
life  I  know  not;  but  I  successfully  combated 
the  drowsy  feeling,  started  iq)|  and,  turning  my 
back  upon  the  sea,  once  more  at  a  ventore 
wandered  over  the  waate. 

The  snow  had  now,  in  3ome  places,  drifted  so 
deeply,  that  I  made  but  little  way,  and  the 
ex^on  of  walking  kept  me  wann.  It  mat* 
tered  not  which  way  I  went,  as  I  Mt  confident 
I  should  obtain  no  shelter  for  that  n^t  AB 
I  could  do'was,  by  moving  onwards  during  this 
long  and  daik  night,  to    keep    myself  afive. 
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lilently  aod  laboriously,  tiierefore,  I  wended  on. 
lour  after  hour  ibund  me  plunging  into  some 
leep  wreath  of  snow,  and  re-threading  my 
teps  out  of  it  again.  No  sounds  met  my  ear, 
>ut  the  rushing  winds,  and  the  deep  cry  of  the 
og  bittern. 

At  length  to  my  jc^,  yes,  I  actually  felt  joy- 
iil,  when  I  beheld  the  first  faint  streaks  of  the. 
reaking  d^.  "  Gh-eat  evils  (says  Shakspere) 
Qedidne  the  less."  FVom  confinement  to  my 
oom,  whilst  und^  arrest,  this  long  and  labo- 
ious  exertion  had  wearied  me.  I  felt  now 
hiDed  to  death  too;  &e  cdd  struck  more 
ateaedy  to  my  feelings  just  at  this  time,  than  it 
Lad  done  at  any  other  part  of  the  nig^t.  As 
he  light  became  brighter,  I  looked  arovind  me 
0  see  where  I  was,  all  was  enveloped  in  one 
rhite  winding  sheet,  a  dreary  inhospitable  waste. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  proceed.  It 
ras  still  so  early,  that  I  had  slight  chance 
if  meeting  even  a  shqiherd ;  and  the  wind  was 
0  violent,  and  the  snow  so  deep,  that  it  was 
.  service  of  danger,  even  for  the  hardy  hill-men 
0  adventure  too  far,  when  the  storm  was  at  its 
leight. 

The  snow  had  now,  for  the  moment,  abated, 
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and  day  having  quite  broke,  I  looked  out  in 
every  direction  in  the  hope  of  spying  some 
cottage.  Nothing,  however  was  to  be  seen ;  no 
hut,  no  tree,  no  shelter  of  any  sort  or  kind,  not 
even  a  bird  1  I  had  wandered  amongst  the  hills, 
and  was  completely  cast  away.  Weary,  and 
sick  for  want  of  food,  I  became  almost  unable 
,to  proceed.  The  labour  of  walking  in  the  deep 
snow  was  so  great,  that  it  took  me  half-an- 
hour  to  gain  a  hundred  yards  to  the  front. 
At  length,  I  heard  far,  far  away,  the^bark  of 
a  dog.  It  came  fitfully  upon  the  piercing 
blast ;  it  was  evidently  miles  away,  yet  I  turned 
towards  it  as  the  tempest-tossed  barque  turns 
at  the  signal  gun.  Steep  hills,  and  ra\'ines 
filled  with  drifled  snow,  lay  between  me  and  the 
assistance  I  sought.  I  felt  that  to  gain  it  was 
hopeless.  It  was  doubtless  some  shepherds  trjing 
to  recover  their  buried  sheep  ;  they  would  proba- 
bly be  away  before  I  could  reach  them.  Still  I 
made  great  efforts,  and  struggled  through  more 
than  one  deep  drift.  At  length  I  felt  myself 
failing ;  as  I  became  more  and  more  feint,  a 
feeling  of  horror  and  something  like  the  ap- 
proach of  death  seized  me.  I  felt  alarmed  at  the 
thought  of  dying  in  the  open  heath,  alone,  miser- 
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ibly,  with  no  soul  to  look  upon  mt  as  I  lay. 
Die  thought  unnraved  me.  The  solitude  of 
.he  place  was  startlmg;  my  legs  fiuled  me, 
ny  brain  whiried  round,  and  I  fell  senseless 
ipon  the  ground. 

How  long  I  renudned  thus  embedded  in  the 
mow,  I  know,  not ;  but  when  returning  to  life,  I 
ipened  my  eyes,  and  partially  r^wned  my 
ienses,  I  felt  myself  rather  roughly  handled  by 
ieveral  persons,  who  had  laid  me  before  a  roaring 
turf  fire,  and  with  might  and  main  were  rubbing 
my  body  and  limbs  with  salt. 

As  I  recovered  under  the  operadon,  I  ndsed 
myself  to  look  around  me  and  at  my  tormentors, 
and  felt  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  scene  which 
presented  itself. 

In  the  first  place  I  was  stark  naked,  sur- 
rounded by  several  females,  of  aU  a^,  sizes,  and 
shapes,  from  fourteen,  to  fourscore  and  upwards. 
A  young  and  buxom  lass  had  hold  of  one  of 
'^y  'cgs,  which  she  chafed  with  might  and  main ; 
an  old  and  blear-eyed  crone  was  in  possesion 
of  another,  one  or  two  others  were  scrubbing  my 
*"ns  and  chest,  and  one  old  wife,  who  was 
^ted  upon  a  stool  and  supporting   my   head 
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in  her  lap,  ever  and  anon.poured  a  few  drqps  of 
full-proof   whiskey    (thdr    universal   panaoa) 
^  down  my  throat. 

The  whole  aflhir  was  managed  and  gone 
through,  as  if  it  was  an  every-day  oocuiraice 
with  them.  There  was  no  mock  modesty  with 
dther  young  or  old;  they  had  reoaved  my 
insensible  carcase  fix>m  their  sh^herd  fiithcn 
and  brothers,  who  had  found  me  lying  stiff 
in  the  snow,  as  they  searched  for  thdr  scattered 
flock,  had  proceeded  to  strip,  and  baste,  and 
roast  me  before  the  fire,  just  the  same  as  if  I  had 
been  one  of  their  own  kith  and  kin,  or  a  finzen 
pig,  or  frost-bitten  infant. 

As  soon  as  they  perceived  that  I  was  ocnsdoos 
of  my  unclad  and  primitive  state,  tiiey  threw 
an  old  scarf  over  my  body,  and  assistii^  me 
up,  placed  me  inasort  of  dark  oven-like  q)eDiDgf 
which  served  half  the  £miily  as  a  skquo^ 
place.  There  I  lay  snug  and  warm,  and  except 
that  I  was  stung  and  tormented  with  whole 
myriads  of  fleas,  might  have  felt  UknVtj 
comfortable. 

My  kind  and  hospitable  entertainers^  d0W 
busied  themselves  in  preparing  a  mess  of  bot 
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brose,  which  they  obliged  me  to  wash  down  my 
throat  with  large  draughts  of  milkk  In  fact, 
they  tended  me  as  though  I  had  been  one 
of  their  nearer  and  dearest  kindred. 

As  I  lay  at  leisure  in  the  warm  berths  I 
contemplated  the  curiosities  of  the  hut  I  had 
been  brought  into.  It  was  a  low  turf  built 
dwelling,  erected  against  the  side  of  a  small 
hillock.  The  smoke  of  the  erer-buming  peat 
esQ^ied  partially  tlirough  a  hole  in  the  roof, 
the  remainder  curled  in  huge  volumes  around 
the  interior,  making  the  room  so  hot  and 
oppressive,  th^  none  but  these  hardy  moun- 
taineers could  hare  thriv«k  in  such  a  reeking 
kiln. 

The  females,  old  and  young,  were  for  the  most 
part,  seated  on  low  stools  or  broken  chaii8> 
and  crouching  o^tr  the  peat  reek,  apparently 
employed  in  watching  an  iron  skillet,  lai^ 
enough  almost  to  have  served  for  the  witches* 
cauldron  (  every  now  and  thai  (Hie  of  the 
younger  lasses,  at  «  hint  from  some  of  the 
crones,  wouM  start  uj^  heave  open  the  door, 
it  feat  (from  the  violence  of  the  wind)  reqiar- 
ing  all  her  strength,  and  take  a  look  out  into 
the  wflderaeas* 
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There  was  hardly  anything  in  the  shape  of 
fiimiture  in  the  apartment,  which  did  not  seem  en- 
crusted with  the  smoke  and  soot  of  half  a  cen- 
tury. Three  or  foxir  children  lay  upon  a  col- 
lection of  sheep-skins  in  one  comer,  and  Crum- 
mie,  their  cow,  quietly  chewed  the  cud  in 
another.  There  was  also  a  small  square  portion 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hut  to  where  I  was 
deposited  in  my  berth,  which  was  partiaDy 
partitioned  off,  forming  a  sort  of  inner  room. 

As  I  lay  observing  this  specimen  of  a  shep- 
herd's home,  I  began  to  wonder  what  had 
become  of  my  habiliments,  and  whether  I 
should  ever  again  be  permitted  to  wear  my 
nether  garments,  which  had  contained  in  the 
depths  of  their  pockets  the  smaD  stock  of  cash 
remaining  to  me  in  the  world,  the  trifling  hun- 
dred pounds  I  had  brought  with  me  from 
Fort  George.  Alas!  how  little  did  I  then 
know  of  Highland  honesty,  and  how  much  less 
did  my  injurious  suspicions  entitle  me  to  the 
Highland  welcome  I  had  so  lately  experienced. 

As  soon  as  I  felt  mvself  somewhat  restored,  I 
determined  to  rise ;  and  after  thanking  the 
very  handsome  specimen  of  a  Highland  peasant 
lass  who  had   been   attending  upon   me,  and 
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perfonoing  the  office  of  nxirse,  I  b^ged  for  my 
habiliments.  She  brought  them  to  me  instantly, 
and  drawing  a  dilapidated  sort  of  curtain,  left 
me  to  equip  myself. 

When  I  turned  out  of  my  crib,  however,  and 
attempted  to  walk  towards  the  assembled  party, 
with  the  assistance  of  my  bare  l^ged  and  short- 
skirted  attendant,  I  found  myself  quite  unequal 
to  the  task.  My  bnun  whirled,  my  limbs  again 
seemed  unable  to  support  me,  and  I  was  fain 
oDce  more  to  redine  upon  my  couch.  In  fact,  I 
felt  so  exoeedingly  unwell,  ^t  I  was  compelled  to 
He  v/htxe  I  was,  from  utter  inability  to  rise.  In 
short,  the  violent  beating  of  my  pulse,  the 
scorching  heat  which  burned  me  up,  and  the 
agony  of  my  bead,  shewed  roe  that  I  was 
likely  to  have  a  violent  fever.  I  was  not  mis- 
taken, but  grew  worse  and  worse  towards  ni^t- 
fall,  and  before  the  next  morning,  delirium 
coming  on,  I  lay  in  considerable  danger  for 
some  days. 

All  I  rememb^  of  that  day,  was  tiie  return  of 
the  shepherds  towards  night&ll,  and  the  bustle 
consequent  upon  thdr  supper  being  served  to 
them.  They  gave  up  their  rude  couch  to  the 
invalid,  and  1  was  tended  by  one  or  two  of  the 
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females  during  that  night,  whilst  th 
mainder  of  the  family  disposed  tbemseh 
rest  in  different  parts  of  the  hovel.  In 
I  lay  dangerously  ill  for  more  than  i 
night  in  the  shepherd's  hut,  and  diuinf 
time  was  nursed  and  tended  by  th^e 
pitable  Highlanders  with  the  greatest  cai 
kindness,  and  I  remained  their  debtor  fo; 
twice  saved. 

When  sufficiently  recovered,  I  used  t 
gentle  exercise.  On  these  occasions  I  ? 
companied  by  my  unsophisticated  and 
nurse,  the  giti  who  had  from  first  to  last  be 
principal  attendant.  She  was  a  dark-hain 
of  about  seventeen.  Strong  and  athletic  in 
her  (igijre  was  perfect ;  and  had  she  been  < 
a  fuH  suit  of  armour,  which  she  would  hav 
quite  equal  to  the  wei^t  of,  she  wouh 
looked  a  perfect  Joan  of  Arc. 

The  Highland  females  have  been  ge 
noted  by  the  English,  for  irregular  feature 
cheeks  as  red  as  their  top-knots,  awkwai 
gainly  figures,  great  splay  feet,  and  han 
enough  for  a  conjuror  to  hide  the  pack 
A  sort  of  female  Dugald  creturs.  Si 
not,  however,  altogether  the  case,  as  mi 
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tower  orders  of  Scottish  females  are  patterns 
rustic  beauty,  and  albeit  sometimes  ratber 
the  Rubens'  style,  yet  their  Amazonian 
ns  are  perfect, 

iuphemia  Mc  TaiTsh,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
shepherd  under  whose  roof  I  had  thus  been 
Itered,  was  quite  a  rose  in  the  wilderness. 
:  ooloure  on  her  cheek  were  even  more 
itifiil  than  the  hues  of  the  flowers  of  the 
ien.  Her  features  were  somewhat  large, 
braiutifidly  formed,  with  eyes  like  the  beads 

wax  doll,  teeth  perfectly  faultless,  and  hair 
:b,  by  one  shaRe  when  unconfined,  would,  I 
dd   think,  have  covered   her   whole   body, 

Magdalene.  Her  figure,  I  have  said,  was 
er  of  the  largest,  but  then  it  was  perfectly 
odid  in  its  way ;  and  had  she  been  clad  in 
ionablc  silks  and  sfttins,  and  wafted  for 
nenade  to  the  west  end  of  the  town,  she 
Id  have  cre-ated  quite  a  sensation  amongst 
dandies  and  luungers  on  the  Regent  Street 
nenade. 

Qured  to  the  biting  winds  of  the  hills,  and 
uently  for  whole  days  helping  her  father  and 
r  rdatives  to  look  after  their  flocks,  the 
■ly  walk  of  this  child  of  nature,  with  head 
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thrown  back,  abd  upright  form,  was  v 
girb,  who  had  undet^ne  tiie  training 
the  drill  seijeaDt  and  the  fashionable  i 
master,  could  have  approached,  ereo 
tation. 

With  this  beautiAd  shepherdess,  thei 
X  named  Marsala,  I  wando^d  about 
first  few  days  after  my  illness.  She  sp( 
dialect  so  broad,  that  at  first  I  could 
understand  her,  but  after  a  few  days'  cor 
ship,  I  b^an  to  comprehend  her  nort 
cent,  and  she  to  listen  mart  profit 
the  more  refined  and  achdiariy  talk 
Englisher. 

The  shepherd  and  his  &mily,  whi 
sisted  of  three  generations,  had  mac 
effort  to  render  theu-  residence  as  comfo 
me  as  their  means  would  allow.  Tl 
doset-like  apartment,  in  their  spacious 
or  cottage,  had  been  given  up  fw  my 
use,  and  two  old  crones,  with  Eupheti 
bees  sent  to  lodge  with  the  married  sod 
cot  was  half  a  mile  up  the  glen,  so  tha 
tolerably  comfortable,  and,  con^dering  t] 
tion  to  which  I  was.reduced,  almost  hi^ 
deed,  the  change  of  life  was  so  great,  livi 
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imidst  ihc  storm  and  the  tempest,  nursed  to 
leep  by  the  roaring  winds  at  night,  and  anoke 
gain  by  the  howling  blast  in  the  momii^, 
hat  perhaps  no  other  situation  oould  have  so 
ffectually  banished  my  cares  from  my  reiqem- 
irance.  In  short,  I  gradually  beoame,  as  it 
rent,  one  of  the  family ;  and,  like  Alfred  in  the 
leat-herd's  cottage,  was  often  to  be  found 
matching,  that  the  oatmeal  bannock  did  not 
lum  over  the  peat  fire. 

The  whole  &nuly,  indeed,  became  attached  to 
ae ;  and  in  the  long  and  dreary  winter  nights, 
a  we  sat  around  the  glowing  turf,  they  would 
isten  to  the  tales,  stories,  and  songs  I  sought  to 
muse  them  with,  in  the  most  extraordinary 
tate  of  wonderment  and  admiration. 

Oo  these  occasions  the  eccentric  Euphemia 
roudd  nestle  herself  down  on  the  floor  beside 
ae,  and  gaze  up  into  my  fece  with  the  deUght 
if  a  (diild  of  three  years  old;  she  had  con-> 
tituted  herself  my  servant  and  nurse,  and  had 
lo  more  idea  of  any  improprie^  in  following 
ne  wherever  I  went,  like  a  pet  spaniel,  than  a 
vild  Indian  would. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  innocent  in 
bought  and  deed,  they  were  well  pleased  to  see 
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their  children,  rae  and  all,  pay  attentioii  to  the 
English  officer,  and  antidpato  all  his  mats. 
He  was  side,  sorry,  and  homdess,  and  that  ^^ai 
a  sufficient  reason  that  they  ought  to  shelter 
and  treat  him  with  care  and  kindness. 

"  I  must  be  thinking  Soon  of  leaving  ]^ 
Donald,"  said  I,  one  evening,  when  beginning 
to  fed  myself  growing  strong  enough  to  tnvcL 
I  considered  I  ought  no  longer  to  inooi^ 
venience  thes^  generous  peasants  with  my 
company,  **  I  must  be  soon  now  leaving  you," 
said  L 

''Hout  tout,"  i^tumed  Donald,  "hi  dcH's 
the  mon  talking  of?  Leave  us,  quotha!  what 
for  leave  us,  mon  ?  Yell  no  think  o\  I  \}pf^ 
till  the  snow's  dean  awa." 

"  Why,  my  good  fdlow,"  said  I,  **  I  cannol 
think  of  steying  a  day  after  I'm  fit  for  tnnL 
I've  burthened  you  too  long  already." 

"  Aweel,  awed,  mon,"  returned  the  shepberdi 
"  dinna  ye  fash  yer  sd  about  the  burthen  o't 
When  we  wish  ye  awa,  yell  ken  it  socm  eaeuch, 
I'se  warrant  ye.  An  ye  talk  any  mare  about 
that  I'se  tdl  ye,  I'm  sorry  we  ever  pidced  je 
up  fix)m  the  snow.  Ye'U  no  get  away  fipom  this 
quite  so  easily,  as  I  can  tdl  you." 
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"  What,  then,"  sud  I,  "  do  you  mean  to  keep 
te  here  all  winter,  Donald  ?" 

"Hout  ay  I  winter,  autumn,  summer,  and 
,  if  ye  like  to  stop  amang  us,  all  yer  life 

yell   stay   wie'  us.     Troth,  but  well  make 

shepherd  o'  ye.  Ye  say  you've  no  friends 
1  your  own  land,  and  the  red  coats  ha'e  turned 
leir  backs  upon  ye,  what  for  no  stop  amang 
B  ?  I  like  ye,  mon :  yer  the  only  Englisher 
ever  was  acquaint  wi',  and  I  like  ye  much, 
he  fiile  bodies  of  English  wha  have  come 
m.y  to  shoot  with  the  laird  at  the  castle,  I 
id  na  muckle  care  for  ava;  they  were  o'er 
raw  for  me.  But  ye're  dean  another  guess 
)rt  o'  a  body,  and  I  think  there's  the  making 
'  a  glide  hill  mon  in  ye,  when  ye  get  Strang, 
ly,  ay,  well  mak  a  right  down  shepherd 
'  ye  yet." 

"  But,  my  good  Donald,"  stud  I,  "  you  put  it 
ut  of  my  power  to  stop,  tiH  the  weathw 
reaks  up  even,  because  you  wiD  not  take 
oy  remuneration  for  my  bed,  board,  and 
ducation." 

"  Dinna  mention  it,  lad,  again,"  said  Donald, 
baiply;  "we  don't  do  the  like  o'that  here. 
fou've  gi'en  the  gude  wife  a  braw  gow  chain, 
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fit  for  a  bom  duchess  ;  and  the  lass,  ! 
too,  has  gotten  rings  bom  ye,  enough  U 
her,  when  she's  minded  to  wed." 

It  was  thus  those  hospitable  people 
me,  and  therefore,  finding  my  comps 
disagreeable  to  them,  but  that  they 
wished  me  to  stay,  the  novelty  of  the  i 
too,  raUier  helping  me  to  forget  my  lat( 
tunes,  I  resolved,  whilst  the  weather  a 
so  untoward,  to  shelter  myself  und. 
humble  reof. 

Now  that  I  was  beconung  stronger,  h 
loved  to  penetrate  mto  the  glens  and  f 
around,  and  explore  then  sohtudes, 
this  time  more  congenial  to  my  fiame 
than  any  other  scene  to  which  I  could  I 
introduced.  At  other  times  I  spent  m 
rambling  with  the  handsome  Euphem 
the  weather  permitted,  listening  to  h 
conversation,  and  telling  her  of  the  w. 
the  world  abroad,  as  much  amused 
childish  astonishment  as  she  was  at  th 
I  related  her. 

The  weather  had  somewhat  changed 
had  thus  taken  refuge  with  this  for 
incessant    snow,    had    succeeded    tr 
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ins.  The  rivulets  and  bums,  which,  with 
mtle  murmur,  were  wont  to  glide  through  the 
iste,  or  leap  down  the  gleos  and  guUeys,  were 
m  swollen  into  little  terrents,  and  in  many 
aces  in  the  flats,  where  they  had  become 
immed  up,  had  accumulated  into  tiny  lakes. 

Eupbemia,  with  her  unshod  feet,  a  shepherd's 
aud,  thrown  scarfwise,  aiross  her  snowy 
isom,  a  remnant  of  plaid  thrown  over  her 
ad  in  place  of  bonnet,  and  her  tartan  petti- 
fit,  a  world  too  short  for  her  well'grown 
nbs,  was  often  now  by  her  sire's  command 
t  the  hills  from  daybreak  until  near  night&ll. 
imetimes,  over  night,  she  would  make  me 
omise  to  tind  her  out,  and  tell  me  where  she 
lought  it  most  likely  1  should  fell  in  with  her. 
ccasionally  I  kept  my  word,  and  spent  hours 

chatting  to  her,  and  listening  to  her  some- 
hat  original  conversation.  To  some  her  man- 
ors might  have  appeared  bold,  but  her  perfed 
aocence  threw  so  great  a  diann  over  every 
ling  she  said  or  did,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
lanel  with  this  freedom. 

Ilua,  methought,  u  the  prettiest  low-born  lass  that  ever 
an  on  the  green  swud.  Nothing  she  does,  or  leeflu. 
it  imackB  of  ■omethiag  greater  than  benelf." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  coimtiy  where  you  make  abode ! 
But  darkness,  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Environ  you,  till  mischief  and  despair 
Drive  you  to  break  your  neck,  or  hang  yoonelf. 

Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state,  shepherd. 

SHACSPISI. 

One  morning  I  had  accompanied  £u|dieinis 
in  her  peregrinations  and  rounds  upon  the  hiQs. 
It  was  a  raw  and  gusty  day,  and  after  dnving 
some  of  the  stragglers  fit)m  the  swamps  and 
morasses  they  had  straggled  into,  we  descended 
the  mountains,  and  entered  the  strath  akng 
which  our  road  lay,  towards  home. 

Euphemia  was  still  attending  to  her  duties, 
with  her  colly  dog  at  her  side,  as  I  threw  my- 
self, something  wearied,  upon  a  heatheiy  bank, 
and  lay  and  watched  her.     Wending  her  way 
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long  the  side  of  a  hDl,  she  eadenvoured  to 
rive  away  some  of  the  sheep  she  saw  in  dan- 
erous  proximity  to  the  still  increasing  waters. 
had  never  felt  my  admiration  so  great  for  my 
ur  companion  as  at  this  moment.  Hitherto  I 
ad  looked  upoa  her  as  a  beautiful  diild,  and 
bough  certainly  a  fine  grown  child,  yet  so  in- 
intine  in  manner,  and  although  extremely 
dented,  so  untaught  and  ignorant  of  the  ways 
Ten  of  persons  in  her  own  sphere,  that  except 
8  a.  beautiM  specimen  of  rustic  loveliness,  I 
lad  hardly  thought  about  her. 

As  I  watched  her  now,  however,  standing 
rect  upon  a  pinnacle  of  rock,  calling  to  her 
log,  and  directing  his  movements  after  a  stray 
heep,  the  wind  too  blowing  her  tartans,  and 
ler  beautiful  figure  displayed  as  perfectly  as  the 
[rapery  dings  to  and  makes  more  lovely  the 
Dunded  limbs  of  a  statue;  as  I  watched  her 
hus  reclaming  some  of  the  luxuriant  brown 
lair  which  had  escaped  from  the  fillet  which 
isuaBy  bound  it,  i  thought  I  had  never  before 
««)  a  more  commanding  and  exquisite  f<nin. 
Jnconsciously,  I  b^an  to  look  upon  her  with 
lifferent  fedings  to  those  with  which  I  had 
litherto  regarded  her. 

O  3 
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"  How  happy  (methought)  ought  the  man  to 
be,  whose  ambition  prompted  him  no  further 
than  to  wear  out  life  amidst  these  torrents  and 
glens,  dreading  no  enemy,  *  but  winter  and 
rough  weather,*  his  riches  consisting  in  his 
flock,  and  his  companion  such  a  creature  as  this 
lovely  Euphemia  MTavish.  Ah  !"  said  I,  '*  it 
were,  indeed,  the  happier  life. 

To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain. 

To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now. 

And  carre  out  dials  quaintly  point  by  point. 

So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock. 

So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest. 

So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate. 

So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself. 

So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young, 

So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean, 

So  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece. 

So  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  yean, 

Pass'd  over  to  the  end  they  were  created. 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

"  Yes,"  continued*  I,  as  Euphemia,  after  suc- 
cessfully extricating  her  sheep,  bounded  to  the 
spot  and  threw  herself  panting  and  out  of 
breath  by  my  side,  where  she  lay,  her  cheek  upon 
her  hand  listening  with  the  greatest  attention, 
and  eyes  wide  open  in  wonder  and  admiration 
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it  my  riiapsody.     "  Ah !  my  Euphemia !"  said 
,  as  I  patted  her  dieek, 

*       What  ■  life  were  tbu !  how  sweet !  how  lovely ! 
Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  eweeter  shade 
To  ehepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep. 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 
To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery." 

The  buoyant  spirits  of  my  shepherdess  com- 
lanioQ  were  always  quieted  when  I  commenced 
my  of  my  ShaksperiAn  rhapsodies.  She  was 
xtremely  apt,  and  the  melody  of  the  tragic 
hyme  pleased  her.  Like  sweet  music,  it  sad- 
lened  her  spirit,-  and  if  she  did  not  understand 
iB  she  heard,  perhaps  she  did  not  like  it  the  less 
or  that.  At  the  present  time  she  lay  with  her 
)right  eyes  gazing  intendy  up  in  my  fece,  and 
in  expression  of  so  much  melancholy  in  her 
nuntenance,  that  I  finished  my  quotation  ab- 
upUy,  and  was  about  to  take  the  band  which 
ay  upon  the  neck  of  the  ffuthful  dog,  who  was 
ler  constant  companion.  She  anticipated  me, 
lowerer,  seized  upon  my  offered  hand,  and 
anying  it  to  her  mouth,  covered  it  with  kisses. 

This  was  the  first  announcement  to  me  that 
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the  artless  shepherdess  entertained  i 
feelings  towards  the  careless  idler 
helped  to  pass  away  the  time  by  satii 
her  side,  than  those  of  commoa  &iend 
1  felt  startled  and  angry  with  mys 
annouQcement. 

•*  Euphemia,"  said  I,  "  how  is  this  ? 
my  pretty  mrdden?  Tis  the  first  time 
tears  visit  those  laughing  eyes.  \ 
theef" 

For  some  time  she  continued  silent, 
her  fiice  in  her  hands.  I  drew  her  to\ 
and  as  I  kissed  away  the  tears  in 
coaxed  ha  to  tell  me  in  express  ti 
which  I  now  too  weD  knew. 

"  Heed  me  not,"  said  she,  "  I'm  b 
bairn,  and  weep  at  what  I  suld  be  g 
weep  because  ye're  now  recovered  f 
ilhess." 

"\STiy  do  you  weep  for  that,  Eu 
said  I. 

"  Because,"  she  returned,  "  now  yoi 
you'll  soon  be  leaving  Glen  Orchis  ue\ 
turn.  I  shall  never  again  find  one 
sing  to  me  the  songs  you  have  sunj 
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udi  words  as  you  have  spoken.  Oh,  don't 
Bsve  our  bills  for  the  soathem  land,  where,  ye 
ay,  ye  hae  no  friends.  Stay  with  me,  imd  III 
«  your  sister,  indeed;  indeed  I  loe  ye  far  better 
ban  any  sister  ye  hae  in  the  lowlands." 

As  I  gazed  upon  the  announcer  (^  her  own 
belings  towards  me,  and  r^;arded  her  exquisite 
ace  and  form,  thus  thrown  in  my  way,  &■  far 
.way  amongst  the  lonely  and  ulent  mountuns, 
rith  no  witnesses  to  our  loves,  but  pertu^  the 
ntl^ed  monarch  of  the  waste  couching  in  his 
led  of  fern,  my  heart  was  touched. 

"  Euphemia,"  said  I,  "  you  might  have  had 
ause  to  hate  me  more  t^an  you  can  posstti^ 
>ve  me.  I  did  intend  to  leave  Glen  Orchis, 
ut  it  was  bdbre  I  knew  any  one  in  it  enter- 
tined  for  me  other  sentiments  but  those  <tf 
rieod^p.  You  say  truly,  when  you  say  I  have 
lothing  in  the  south.  I  have  even  worse  than 
lothing,  fer  I  am  an  outcast,  with  a  brand  set 
ipon  me.  I  am  a  di^raced  and  broken  man, 
rithout  purse,  profession,  or  |»ospeGt.  For  one 
ainute  only  I  have  hedtated  whether  1  should 
eave  you  at  this  spot  for  ever,  or,  for  ever  re- 
nftining  unknown  and  fbi^tten  by  wy  laatAed, 
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and  witb  thee  for  my  companioii,  wca 
life  araoDgst  these  hills.  It  is  past,  I 
gnu  and  irrevocable  is  my  resolution, 
mine  on-n,  my  beautifiiL  I  have  sti 
left  to  suit  me  aD  points  for  a  sheph 
Vi'e  will  huy  sheep,  take  a  cot  somev 
at  hand,  and  part  no  more.  The  I 
have  kissed,  my  Euphemia,  is  dyed 
blood  of  a  feEow  creature.  By  the  lai 
and  man  it  stands  condemned.  Sue! 
however,  I  offer  it  to  thee.  But  ho 
Phoemia,"  said  I,  as  I  kissed  her  fore! 
extricated  myself  from  the  embrace  she 
me  with.  "  I  am  a  hot-headed  an 
ingly  inconsiderate  youth.  Not  all  t 
upon  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Grampiai 
could  cool  down  the  fire  thy  beauty 
hath  raised.  The  w6lf  is  in  the  fold, 
'  till  Holy  Church  incorporate  two  ii 
good  FViar  Laurence  says,  well  have 
pastorals,  no  more  hill-side  rambles, 
look  upon  thee,  1  need  not  woi 
'  a  sceptre's  heir  thus  affected 
hook.' " 

1  arose,  as  I  spoke,  to  proceed  to^ 
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me.  He  rains,  I  have  said,  had  been  both 
ilent  and  of  long  continuance.  For  many 
ys  there  had  been  no  cessation  in  their  fall. 
1  this  day,  however,  the  weather  had  been 
newliat  fairer,  and  had  allowed  of  our  loiter- 
j  longer  than  usual  in  our  ramble.  We 
d  rested  upon  the  side  of  a  small  hillock, 
le  rivulet  which  wound  half  around  it  in  its 
5ry-day  course,  was  now  a  perfect  torrent,  and 
npletely  environed  us.  Without  any  per- 
itible  cause,  within  the  last  hour,  the  waters 

every  side  had  swoUen,  and  were  rushing 
d  whirling  in  almost  every  direction  through 
e  strath  we  had  descended  to.  The  coUy- 
g,  as  if  conscious  of  our  situation,  threw  his 
ad  in  the  air,  and  uttered  a  long-drawn  howl, 
le  first  thought  of  Euphemia  was  for  the 
Fety  of  her  sheep.  In  the  next  glance  she 
rew  around  her,  she  saw  reason  to  fear  for 
ine  and  her  own  escape. 
While  we  stood  on  a  little  hillock,  almost 
trifled  with  astonishment,  the  waters,  foam- 
;  and  whirling  in  a  hundred  directions 
d  evidently  risen  around  us.  There  was  no 
ne  for  ddiben^on.     Euphemia  grasped  me 

the   hand,  and  pointed  to  a  bridge  which 
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crossed  the  streamlet  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mfle  from  us.  It  was  one  of  those  ancient 
structures  frequently  to  be  seen  amongst  the 
hills,  an  old  grey- looking  narrow  bridge, 
which  had  perhaps  witnessed  the  march  of 
Bruce's  soldiers,  and  since  then  had  aided  the 
Covenanters,  and  hill-folk  in  their  gatherings 
and  contentions.  Its  very  look  spoke  of  battle, 
flight  and  pursuit ;  a  grey  and  moss-dad  rem- 
nant of  other  days,  bleaching  in  the  solitude  of 
the  moors,  like  the  pNTamid  in  the  Desert. 

The  banks,  where  it  was  thrown  across,  were 
higher  than  elsewhere,  and  the  rivulet  conse- 
quently deeper.  .  Could  we  gain  that  bridge,  wc 
might  easily  escape  along  the  side  of  the  hiD  on 
its  other  side.  I  seized  Euphemia  by  the  hand, 
and  we  turned  and  descended  the  hillock  into  the 
waters  where  they  were  shallowest.  They  were 
in  so  much  commotion  that  the  task  required 
our  utmost  care  lest  we  should  be  lifted  from  our 
feet  in  the  attempt.  Once  or  twice  we  were 
nearly  whirled  round  by  its  force.  The  dog 
was  carried,  spite  of  all  his  eflPorts,  far  away 
from  us  before  he  could  get  footing  upon  a  diy 
spot,  with  at  least  twenty  torrents  between  him 
and  his   mistress.     Him   we  never  saw  again. 
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'^h  my  companion  fast  clutched  by  one 
m  aromid  the  waist,  I  reached  the  heather  on 
e  other  side.     We  rao  along  it,  crossed  two 

three  more  increasing  streams,  which  seemed 

dance  oo,  as  though  bubbling  from  the  earth, 
itead  of  descending  from  the  uplands,  and  had 
ariy  gained  the  bridge.* 
It  DOW  stood  isolated  amongst  the  waters,  and 

annmd  was  like  the  sea.  We  were  upon  the 
my  causeway,  which  was  somewhat  higher 
m  the  moss  on  either  hand,  and  consequently 
hough  under  water  in  many  places,  yet  if 
!  could  mana^  to  keep  it,  we  might  still  giun 
d  cross  the  bridge. 

Huge  pine  trees,  sheep,  and  masses  of  thatch, 
parently  belonging  to  some  cottages  in  the 
m  far  away,  were  to  be  seen  whirling  about  in 
e  flood,  as  we  paused  to  take  breath,  and  ob- 
rve  more  carefully  our  route. 

"  Haste  ye,"  said  Euphemia,  "  seize  yon  staff 
oting  before  us,  'twill  help  ye.  Mark  weel 
e  white    stanes  beneath  yer  feet,  and  come 


Hand  in  hand  we  struggled  on. 

"  I  ken  the  causeway  weel,"  said  Euphemia. 

*  For  an  acconnt  of  this  extraordinary  flood,  read  Sir 
ick  Lmder'i  woric  on  the  sntiject. 
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"  Mind  it   turns  a  bittie   here   awav.     Dinna 

m 

pause,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  for  when  yon  trees 
gain  the  arch,  the  brig  falls  as  sure  as 
death !" 

We  accordingly  kept  our  eyes  now  upon  the 
causeway,  a  foot  deep  in  the  water  which 
rushed  past,  and  now  upon  the  collection  of 
huge  pine  trees  which  came  whirling  along  in 
the  current  of  the  river  to\^*a^ds  the  devoted  and 
brave  old  bridge.  It  was  a  well-contested  race, 
and  likely  to  prove  a  dead  heat  Sometimes 
the  trees,  (which  "by  the  spurs  had  been  plucked 
up,"  and  were  now  washed  fix)m  the  forest 
above)  seemed  to  meet  with  some  rockv  im- 
pediment  in  their  progress,  and  would  hhom 
and  roll  over,  their  huge  roots  and  branches 
mounting  slowly  out  of  the  torrent^  like  scire 
enormous  reptile  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  then 
again,  becoming  detached,  and  darting  down- 
wards in  the  red  stream,  thev  were  lost  to  sli:ht ; 
till  at  length,  spite  of  our  efforts,  they  rvai  hd 
the  bridge  before  us.  I  watched  the  structure. 
as  the  engineer  watches  his  sea-built  tower  wht-n 
tlie  storm  howls  loudest.  The  next  moment 
and  we  had  reached  it. 

The  bridge  contained  two  arches ;  both  were 
now  choked  up  by  the  accumulated  trees  which 
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adiwart  its  buttresses,  and  as  more  and  more 
re  each  instant  added,  the  pressure  (as  Euphe- 
i  predicted)  threatened  the  safety  of  the 
lie.  There  was  no  time  for  consideration, 
e  moment  we  had  gained  a  footing  upon  the 
it  stone  of  the  bridge,  the  dammed  up-watera 
shed  round  its  extremity  with  fearfiil  violence, 
irrying  on,  we  gained  its  centre.  I  felt  it  shake 
rfully  as  we  b^;an   to  descend,  and  before 

had  gone  half-a-dozen  paces,  with  a  dreadiul 
isb,  the  entire  building  seemed  to  dissolve 
m  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  next  instant,  we 
re  plunged  into  the  roaring  flood. 
I  had  attempted  to  seize  upon  my  companion 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
pfic.  But  she  was  whirled  from  ray  grasp 
th  fearful  violence,  and  carried  out  of  my 
Lch  in  aa  instant.  Being  a  good  swimmer,  I 
)se  after  the  first  immersion,  and  struck  out 
mfidly. 
I  looked  in  every  direction  for  my  companion 

misfortune,  but  for  some  moments  in  vain, 
ickily  the  greater  part  of  the  trees  were,  for 
e  first  minute  or  so,  detained  by  fragiuents  of 
e  foundations  of  the  arches,  or  I  must  have 
en  overwhelmed  and  borne  beneath  them, 
awards  rushed  the  waters ;  a  dozen  whirling 
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pools  sucking  and  choking  on  either  hand,  ll 
was  aQ  I  could  do  to  avoid  being  drawn  withiii 
their  influence.  As  I  struck  out  with  tht 
stream,  I  beheld,  for  one  moment,  the  arms  ami 
hands  of  Euphemia  above  the  surface,  and  Aei 
she  disappeared  for  ever  in  an  eddy  towards  the 
shore.  Faithful  in  death,  the  poor  giil  vas 
thus  the  means  of  saving  me.  StrikiDg  out 
with  aQ  my  remaining  strength  towards  the 
spot,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  her,  I  got  a  fbot* 
ing,  and  was  enabled  to  gain  the  hill-side.  The 
next  instant,  on  came  a  mass  of  trees,  foDowed 
by  a  sea  of  foam.  Guided  by  their  progress,  I 
ran  along  the  bank  for  some  distance,  in  tbe 
hope  of  again  seeing  Euphemia,  and  phmging  to 
her  rescue.  It  was,  however,  in  vain ;  I  saw  not 
even  the  hem  of  her  garment  to  guide  my  sesirb. 

I  was  now  alone  upon  the  hill ;  the  day  was 
drawing  to  a  dose ;  the  sky  looked  black  and 
awful  on  all  sides,  and  the  whole  country  before 
me  was  inundated  with  the  still  increasing 
waters.  It  seemed  as  if  the  last  day  had  ar- 
rived, and  there  was  another  flood  toward. 

So  many  mishaps  had  happened  to  me,  that 
this  new  misfortune,  and  the  death  of  my  com- 
panion, seemed  but  a  consequence  of  my  un- 
lucky stars. 
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"  Yes,"  a^d  I,  as  I  stood  helplessly,  gazii^ 
loa  the  dreadful  food  before  me,  "  the  scene 
think  is  likely  to  end  here,  and  'tis  best  bo. 
affliction  seems  enamoured  of  my  parts,  and 
am  wedded  to  calamity.' "  I  threw  myself 
ion  the  ground,  deteraiined  to  await  my  fate. 
Let  the  floods  come,  and  wash  my  swoUen 
dy  into  the  main  of  waters,  then,  Britain, '  111 
re  thee  nothing' — not  even  a  grave." 

I  vrqjt  as  I  thought  upon  the  miserable  death 

the  poor  Euphemia.  Suddenly  the  remem- 
ance  of  her  hospitable  relatives  came  upon  me, 
id  their  likely  danger.  I  felt  unwilling  to 
esent  myself  before  them ;  but  the  thought 
at  they  must  necessarily  be  endangered  by  this 
aring  tempest,  as  I  beheld  the  pUoks,  beams, 
id  fragments,  together  with  stacks  of  hay,  bur- 
id  onwards  in  the  flood,  oblita-ated  all  idea 
it  that  of  trying  to  save. 

Their  cottage  was  some  three  miles  from 
here  I  then  was.  It  was  directly  on  the  other 
de  of  the  hill.  By  clambering  it,  I  might 
OSS  over,  and  perhaps  reach  it  before  the 
aters  rose  to  its  destruction,  as  I  felt  certain  it 
cod  on  higher  ground  than  that  on  which  I  lay. 

Jumping  up,  therefore,  I  commenced  the 
•cent.     Clambering  from  crag  to  crag,  Uke 
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some  maniac  just  escaped  from  c»iifine 
gaining  the  smnmit,  I  traversed  the 
and  descended  towards  tlie  hospitable 

I  came,  however,  too  late ;  the  w; 
out,  and  partially  covered  the  flats  be] 
saw  being  the  remains  of  my  late  refi 
stream  swept  along  under  the  bank  it 
against,  and  the  inhabitants  had  eith( 
the  wreck  or  perished.  Shocked,  a 
with  dread,  I  again  turned  to  the  hH 
to  sare  my  own  life.  I  seemed  tht 
crawling  and  climbing,  reptile-like,  a 
ruins  of  a  sinfiil  world.  The  love  of  I 
turned,  however,  and  I  felt  once  more 
prolong  my  unhappy  existence. 

The  r^  again  descended  in  tor 
night  came  on  sudden  and  dark,  and 
hours  I  wandered  on  the  mountain 
anxiously  for  the  dawn  to  appear. 
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I  am  amazed,  mctbinks ;  and  lose  my  waj 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world. 

Now  happy  he,  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can 
Hold  out  thifl  tempest. 

BHABSFBBJI. 

I  HELD  ODwards,  as  well  as  I  could  guess,  in 
le  direction  of  a  village  I  knew  to  be  some  ten 
iQes  off;  but  when  the  dawn  appeared,  1  found 
lyself  upon  a  part  of  the  hills  I  had  not,  in 
ly  late  wanderings  ever  before  visited.  A  deep 
ivine  was  directly  before  me.  The  mist  was 
>  thick,  that  I  could  not  make  out  distinctly 
hetber  another  hiD  was  beyond  it,  or  the  inun- 
>ited  plains.  To  my  surprise,  the  well-known 
neO  of  bumii^  peat  saluted  my  nostrils  ;  yet, 

TOL.    III.  B 
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to  all  appearance,  I  was  solitary  upon  the  moun- 
tains ;  up,  up  upon  the  summits,  where  the  deer 
alone  loved  to  rest,  far  from  the  habitatiras  of 
man.  I  stepped  upon  a  small  heathery  mound, 
from  whence  the  peat-reek  appeared  to  emanate, 
in  order  to  peer  over  the  dedivity  beycmd  it, 
and  the  roof  giving  way  beneath  my  feet,  I  was 
instantly,  as  I  conceived,  precipitated  at  kast 
half-a-dozen  yards  into  the  earth. 

To  my  further  astonishment,  however,  I 
found  myself  suddenly  introduced  from  the 
solitude  of  the  desert,  to  the  society  of  my  fel- 
low-mortals. A  turf  fire  was  ali^t,  and  all 
the  means  and  appliances  at  hand  for  the  manu- 
facture of  whiskey.  The  still  was  at  work.  I 
had  tumbled  into  a  whiskey-bothie.  The  hardy 
smugglers  were  as  much  surprised  at  my  un- 
wonted appearance,  as  I  was  for  the  mom^t 
gratified  at  finding  myself,  instead  of  smother- 
ing in  some  kelpie's  flow,  in  their  warm  and 
comfortable  snugg^.  They  seized  me  rudelj, 
almost  before  I  could  recover  my  feet  or  utter 
a  sentence. 

"  Ta  ganger !"  said  a  great  burly  fieUow,  who 
held  me  finxdy  by  the  collar ;  "  ta  cursed  ga'g^ 
amang  huz.     Hugh  t  diel  tak  ye,  mon ;  but 

« 

ye're   no  blate  to  come  amang  us  afier  ;t» 
fashion.'' 
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"  God !  but  we  ba  grippit  ye  doo,"  said  tbe 
FeQow  wbo  had  me  on  the  other  side.  "  Fat 
ddl  brought  ye  speering  here  for,  ye  dam'd  loon. 
[  thought  the  floods  wtid  at  least  ha'  keppit  yer 

prying  een  at  hame  e'noo.      May  I  be  d 

but  well  raddle  yei*  bones,  now  we  ha'  gotten  a 
baud  o'  ye." 

"  Stay,"  said  a  third,  brio^g  a  lighted 
brand  from  the  fire.  "  It's  no  just  the  gauger 
ava.  That  chield's  fiiae  the  Castle.  Ill  swear 
itH  just  be  ane  o'  &e  sojer  o£Scers  irae  Bnemar. 
Fat  did  are  ye,  mon?  Just  speak  out  at  ance. 
Cot  tarn  ye." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  if  you'll  allow  me  to 
rise,  111  do  my  best.  I'm  neither  gauger  nor 
soldier-officer  from  Bnemar,  but  just  an  unlucky 
traveller,  esc^og  from  the  washes ;  and  who, 
in  endeavouring  to  cross  the  mountains,  unwarily 
fell  into  your  infernal  dwelling." 

"  It's  a  lie — a  d — —  lie !"  stud  the  first 
^>eaker.  "  Ye're  frae  Aigartf  or  Midmar;  and 
ye  shall  rue  still-huntii^  this  bout,  any  how. 
We  ken'd  the  sojos  were  out  the  last  week, 
but  we  thought  the  floods  had  gotten  them, 
Cot  tam  them !" 

I  had  heard,  whilst  at  MTavish's  cottage, 
that  two  gaugers  had  been  caught  and  mur- 
dered by  the  smu^Iers,  only  a  week  or  two 
B  2 
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before ;  and  I  also  knew,  that  the  detachment 
which  had  marched  to  the  castle  in  Strathdoa, 
had  given  them  so  much  annoyance,  that  tb^ 
had  threatened  to  bum  it  with  its  whole  gardr 
son.  I,  therefore,  made  up  my  mind  to  a  skin- 
full  of  broken  bones  at  the  least.  How  that 
might  have  turned  out,  I  cannot  say,  but  our 
controversy  was  abruptly  brought  to  a  dose 
by  the  skirling  soimd  of  a  bagpipe,  whidi 
seemed  to  sound  in  the  ravine  below. 

A  narrow  zig-zag  path  formed  the  approadi 
to  the  entrance  of  the  bothie,  up  the  precqntous 
bank  from  this  chasm,  and  three  or  four  of  the 
highlanders,  after  listening  for  a  moment,  rushed 
out,  and  peered  over  into  the  mist  below. 
They  quickly  returned,  and  spoke  rapidly  to 
their  comrades,  in  an  unknown  and  harsh- 
sounding  guttural,  which  I  conceived  to  be  the 
Gaelic  for  ^^  the  red-coats  being  upon  them." 

It  was  even  so.  The  "  unwearied  and  inde- 
fatigable," as  they  have  been  somewhere  de- 
scribed, the  flat-foots,  were  at  hand.  What  can 
stop  them  ?  Through  flood,  through  fire,  they 
come;  nothing  interferes  with  their  discipliDe; 
and  here  they  were,  amidst  the  storm,  like  slot 
hounds  upon  the  track.  Like  Jack  Cade's 
party,  they  had  been  out  three  days.  Tbej 
were  still-hunting  upon  the  mountains;  and 
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laudably  employed,  burning  bothies,  making 
libations  of  the  full  proof,  and  giving  the  malt 
io  the  streams. 

At  the  announcement  of  the  approach  of  the 
yaitj,  several  of  the  whiskey  brewers  bad  at- 
xmpted  to  escape,  by  gainiog  the  summit  of 
the  dedivity  upon  which  the  bothie  was  reared 
ir  excavated.  But  they  found  that  the  rear 
mis  guarded  by  a  part  of  the  same  detadunent 
who  occupied  the  pass  below.  They  returned, 
th»efbre,  into  their  den,  bending  savage  looks 
apon  me  as  they  hastily  snatched  up  one  or  two 
[ong  and  antique'looking  fowling-pieces,  in  order 
to  make  resistance  against  the  on-coming  foe. 

I  had  seen  from  the  first,  that  any  attempt  at 
escape  would  be  likely  to  bring  upon  me  cert^n 
destruction  from  one  side  or  other.  I  therefore 
thought  it  best  to  remain  perfectly  quiet  under 
the  circumstances,  and  trust  to  the  jade,  Fortune, 
although  she  had  already  played  me  so  many 
unlucky  tricks. 

I  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense.  The  clash 
nd  clatter  of  arms  vras  he^  without  the 
.^hie ;  and  the  well-known  word  of  command 
to  a  military  party,  was  shouted  out  in  a  some- 
what theatrical  tone  and  style,  as  some  three  or 
four  armed  sailor-looking  men,  headed  by  the 
gauger,  rushed  in  at  the  doorway,  fcJlowed  by  a 
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couple  of  king's-offioers  and  a  sergeant.  I  had 
seen  by  the  demeanour  of  the  smugglers,  that 
they  meant  mischief,  and  I  was  not  de- 
ceived. 

''  Ne'er  heed  the  red-ooats/'  shouted  the 
fellow  who  seemed  their  leader,  ''shoot  the 
cursed  ganger  and  his  men." 

A  short,  rapid,  and  unequal  combat  instantly 
took  place,  the  smugglers  not  having  time  to 
fire  above  two  shots  before  they  were  onr- 
whekned  in  their  dose  quarters  and  captured. 
The  ganger,  who  had  been  wounded,  however 
fired  again;  and  the  shot  taking  effect  upon 
my  poor  person,  entered  the  fleshy  part  of  my 
shoulder. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  any  great  surprize 
when  I  found  myself  hit  in  this  affray.  like 
Meg  Merrilies,  when  she  was  shot  by  IKik 
Hatterick  in  the  caVem  of  Demdugh,  I  thought 
it  would  come  my  way :  accordingly,  my  only 
astonishment  was,  that  I  had  not  received  the 
ganger's  bullet  through  my  brain,  instead  of 
through  my  shoulder.  The  wound  was  bat 
trifling;  and  except  that  Ifdt  my  arm  oompletely 
benumbed,  and  found  mysdf  bleeding,  I  shouU 
not  have  at  first  suspected  that  I  was  hurt 

''What  manner  of  man  is  this?'^  said  the 
officer,  who  had  entered  with  the  stomung- 
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xurty,  as  he  stepped  up  to  me  whilst  the  smug- 
jIcts  were  being  secured,  handcuffed,  and  taken 
tut ;  "  may  I  b^  the  &vour  of  your  name  ?" 

My  presence  in  the  bothie  was  soon  ex- 
ilained,  and  the  subaltern  seemed  delighted  tA 
naking  my  Acquaintance. 

He  was  a  short,  slight,  diaiingu^  looking 
routh,  rather  theatrical  in  his  style  and  bearing ; 
ind  in  everything  he  said  and  did,  it  seemed  as 
liough  he  waa  thinking  more  of  playing  a  part 
ipon  the  boards,  in  the  ialse-exciting  scene, 
Jian  acting  upon  life's  dull  stage  in  this  worka- 
lay  world. 

"  You  bleed.  Sir,"  s^d  he  quickly,  as  he  saw 
lie  mmson  drops  trickling  &ora  the  sleeve  of  my 
»at ;  "you  have  received  a  hurt  in  this  squabble. 
Here,  Sei^eant  Cameron,  help  this  gentleman 
:o  ascend  the  path.  I  will  look  at  your  hurt, 
3ir,  with  my  personal  eye.  We,  luckily,  are 
lot  altogether  unskilled  in  Galenicals." 

'When,  therefore,  I  emerged  from  the  hut,  I 
found  the  flat  on  the  hill-top  in  possession  of 
i  party  of  a  Highland  reg^ent.  They  stood  at 
ease,  with  ordered  arms,  shoulder  to  shoulder ; 
their  tartans  fluttering,  and  thdr  accoutrements 
■lattering  in  the  furious  blast;  whilst  one  or 
two  smaller  parties,    were  to  be  seen  [Wanted 
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upon  the  shelving  rock  of  the  ascent  beneath, 
where  they  looked  more  like  flocks  oi  scarts  or 
sea-guUsy  than  soldiers. 

Altogether^  what  with  the  lone  and  desolate 
scene — the  deep  ravine  and  the  swollen  Uxneat 
which  flowed  over  its  face,  the  misty  raountain- 
tops  in  the  distance,  dark-looking  and  vast, 
seeming  as  if  they  stretched  away  to  the  £ir 
end  of  the  globe ;  the  soldiers  enranked  upon 
the  heath,  their  prisoners  in  a  little  knot  before 
them,  and  the  ganger  and  his  assistants  em- 
ployed in  setting  fire  to  the  bothie,  now  m* 
veloped  in  a  sheet  of  flame ;  the  scene  was  quite 
romantic,  and  almost  realized  some  of  Sir 
Walter's  descriptions. 

The  subaltern  of  the  party  was  as  good  as 
his  word ;  he  carefully  bandaged  up  my  wound, 
before  he  attended  to  any  thing  else.  He  then 
introduced  me  to  the  captain  of  the  Ifigb- 
landers ;  and  whilst  the  business  in  hand  was 
being  transacted,  the  detachment  was  ord^ 
to  pile  arms ;  then  in  the  warmth  of  the  blazing 
bothie,  we  sat  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  break- 
fast. 

During  the  meal,  I  had  been  somewhat  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  the  captain  of  this  de- 
tachment    He  was  altogether  one  of  the  most 
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iing^ular-lookiog  and  silent  soldiers  it  had  ever 
jeen  my  fate  to  fall  in  with.  His  subaltern, 
vho  appeared  indeed  the  comtnanding-officer 
)f  the  party,  was  altogether  the  creature 
y£  impulse.  But  the  chief,  on  the  contrary, 
•eemed  to  require  every  now  and  then  a  flap 
nth  one  of  those  bladders  described  by  Baron 
Vf  unchhausen  in  his  Travels  to  the  Moon,  where 
:he  aristocrats  of  that  curious  bourne  dropped 
,nto  a  sort  of  lethargy  unless  they  were  frequently 
boxed,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  recollection  and 
ictivity. 

He  was  a  square-built  Highlander,  with  a 
remarkably  good-tempered,  though  exceedingly 
Quixotic  visage.  Stooping  much  in  figure,  and 
wearing  like  Hudibras  a  goodly  hump  upon 
one  shoulder ;  he  had  but  one  eye,  and  always 
was  accommodated  with  spectacles  on  nose. 

Although  naturally  a  remarkably  stout-built 
and  strong  man,  hard  toil,  climate,  war,  and 
disease,  had  reduced  him  to  the  mere  skeleton 
of  the  Hercules  he  had  been  in  his  youth.  In 
short,  he  cut  rather  a  queer  figure  beside 
the  picturesquely  clad  company  he  orna- 
mented. The  casket,  however,  rude  and 
rough  it  looked,  contained  a  jewel  both  rare 
and  priceless ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  eccen- 
tricity of  his  look  and  manners,  he  bore  a  heart 
B  3 
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and  dispositioD,  which  would  have  doi 
to  the  iiurest  form  in  nature. 

He  stood  beside  his  men,  as  I  saidt 
shoulders  above  his  head.  His  dra^ 
carried  hilt  foremost  under  one  an 
Scotch  muQ  in  hie  hand,  irom  whi 
continually  fed  his  nose,  that  alth 
pockets  of  his  coat  were  filled  like< 
rappee,  the  feature  seemed  capable 
exhausting  his  stock. 

His  accoutrements  were  as  odd  as  ti 
for  being  his  own  commanding  offic 
upon  the  hills  with  his  company,  the  < 
he  chose  to  exercise  authority  in,  v> 
lieving  himseU*  from  the  annoyance 
harnessing  himself  in  his  rt^;imental5, 
quently,  he  was  now  out  in  virtual  coi 
his  men,  in  a  full  suit  of  tartans  upon 
being  a  large  podieted  shooting  ja< 
waistcoat  and  continuation  to  matcL 
huge  tropical  wide  brimmed  straw  h 
head. 

"  Captain  M'Kilt,"  said  the  mercuri 
to  his  commandant,  "  Vm  going  to 
here  :  fall  out.  Sir." 

The  Captain  glanced  up  from  the  tu] 
his  feet,  gave  a  snort  and  a  whistle,  i 
like  the  catcall   heard   from  the  gal 
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ibeatre,  took  a  goodly  piDch  from  his  mull, 
sheathed  his  sword,  aod  obeyed  the  orders  of 
iie  inferior  in  military  grade. 

'*  Singular  man,"  stud  he,  as  he  turned  about 
md  regarded  the  youth  who  thus  took  upon 
lumself  the  command.  "  Singular  man,  whew !" 
continued  he,  with  another  sharp  whistle. — 
'  Angular  man.  But  devilish  devw  fdlow. 
Whew  I  Subaltern  of  my  company ;  command 
a  brigade  that  chap." 

Indeed,  what  with  snorting,  whistling,  snuf* 
fling,  and  admiring  the  versatiUty  of  his  officer, 
this  eccentric  and  easy  commander  seemed  to  be 
fiilly  employed,  and  quite  contented  to  have  the 
trouble  of  command  taken  from  his  shoulders. 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  he  Watched  his  every 
movement,  and  awuted  his  cue,  as  to  what  was 
to  be  the  next  order,  with  the  greatest  apparent 


We  had,  as  I  sud,  sat  ourselves  down  upon 
the  heather,  and  were  partaking  of  b  alight  re- 
^tshmeat,  furnished  forth  fiY)m  the  haversack 
carried  by  the  servant  of  En»gn  Altamont  de 
Montdidier.  Whilst  dtnng  so,  I  learned  from  him 
the  circumstances  which  had  brought  his  party 
so  opportune^  to  this  spot.  "We  were  or- 
dered out,"  said  he,  "some  three  days  back, 
from    Bnemar    Castle,    m   order  to  make  a 
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foray  upon  these  mouDtains,  and  burn 
whiskey  trade,  '  Harry  the  wives  of  Gi 
goods,*  and  give  them  light  to  si 
hoods." 

"  For  two  daj-s,"  continued  he,  "  we 
the  hunt,  earning  fire  and  sword,  over  ro 
and  mountain.  Turk  Gregoiy  never  i 
deeds.  Last  night,  however,  'as  I  u 
^-antage  did  remov-e,'  half  my  powc 
nearly  devoured  hy  the  unexpected  fiood 
washes  surrounded  a  part)"  of  the  m 
were  under  my  friend  MKUt.  Mi 
saiing,  you  were  nearly  rictimized 
element  you  abhor.  Here's  to  ye  in 
we  have  captured,  more  to  your  taste, 
hitl !  MKiit.  This  is  wliiakey,  moo 
Sergeant  Cameron,  Sir,  sene  the  men 
aHowanL-e  of  this  liquor.  The  Caplaii 
iL" 

"  As  I  w^  telling  you,"  continued 
Altamonl  de  Monididier,  "  the  Capt 
myselt",  having  divided  our  power,  I 
t:;e  mji;:-.:aiD  tojis,  whQe  he  trod  t 
bt-Iiw.  L'  the  man,  as  Goodman  De 
poi:i;iis  it.  go  to  the  water  and  dn»wo 
il  is,  will  he  niH  he,  he  goes,  mark  vi 
hut  if  tl:e  n-aier  come  to  IJm  and 
hi:".!,  he  drowns  ni>t  bimsdj'.     Xow,  on 
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d'Kilt  bath  been,  (according  to  his  own  ac- 
ount)  since  he  first  donned  the  red  rag,  nine 
imes  across  the  Atlantic.  He  hath  suffered 
hipwreck  three  several  times  in  the  Indian 
)cean,  and  was  once  cast  away  like  Robinson 
/rusoe  on  an  uninhabited  island.  Storm 
nd  si^,  and  all  the  extremities  of  war 
ath  he  endured,  and  even  borne  suT^;ery 
rarely.  Yet,  was  he  last  night  all  but 
Irowned  in  a  puddle  here.  He  suffered  himself 
0  be  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  this  flood  and 
nth  his  men  was  nearly  swept  away.  I  brought 
dm  off  with  his  drum.  No  matter  how,  here 
le  b.     My  service  to  you,  M'Kilt. 

"  In  short,  Sir,  we  were  completely  washed  out 
>f  Strathdon,  and  the  shelties  which  carried  our 
amp  equipage  drowned.  We  therefore  have 
>een  fiun  to  keep  higher  up  in  our  attempt 
it  reaching  the  Castle  of  Brsemar,  should  it 
ret  remain  to  us.  The  chetl,  who  is  endeavour- 
ng  to  guide  us  safely  thereto,  advertised  us  of 
his  bothie,  and  we  have,  as  you  see,  sur- 
)rized,  captured  it,  and  made  your  acquiuntance. 
VI'Kilt,  my  excellent  friend,  I  think  time  is  up. 
^rgeant  Bendochie,  order  the  drum  to  beat  up, 
uid  fall  in.  We  have  a  long  march  before  us, 
ud  a  flooded  country ;  if  we  are  to  And  out 
Brxmar,  we  must  find  it  out  to-night.     We 
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have,  you  see,"  continued  he,  "  ii 
the  end  of  our  tether.  There's 
in  Egypt,  Our  wallets  are  now 
the  whiskey  bottle." 

The  detachment,  accordingly, 
under  arms,  and  were  told  off;  th 
and  the  skirl  of  the  pipes  was  ct 
on  the  rushing  winds ;  and  the 
looking  amidst  the  majestic  scei 
they  marched,  a  mere  crawling 
sects,  wended  their  way  towards 
Bnemar. 

The  march  was  not  unattendo 
the  floods  were  terrific,  many  1 
lost,  and  much  property  destro 
Altamont  was,  however,  a  youth 
nary  resources  and  perseverance, 
spot,  he  was  only  the  more  t 
achieve  ii.  passa^  at  another.  M 
not  have  done  it  better ;  and  spii 
of  the  elements,  he  carried  M' 
power  without  the  loss  of  a  saa^ 
Brsemar. 

The  castle  of  Bra:mar,  v 
at  the  angles,  resi'mbliag 
loop-holed  wall,  and  its  wiadOK 
been  carefully  secured  in  old  times 
of  iron,  (crossing  each  other  i 
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ong,  like  the  grates  of  a  prison),  and  its  High- 
and  sentinels  before  the  gates,  was  as  like  the 
BStle  of  Darolinvarach,  in  the  I^;md  of  Mon- 
roae,  as  one  pea  is  like  unto  another. 

Since  tbt;  rebellion  of  '46  (as  far  as  I  could 
sam)  it  had  not  been  used  for  the  recepdon  of 
men  of  war,  until  the  present  detachment  some 
few  months  before,  was  ordered  there  for  the 
purpose  of  uding  the  civil  power  in  the  pre>- 
rentioQ  of  illicit  whiskey  brewing.  It  was  a  vas^ 
cold,  tombstone-boking  building,  appearing, 
as  you  gazed  upon  it  from  the  hills  around,  like 
some  huge  mausoleum  erected  in  the  pass.  Its 
principal  apartment  was  lai^ ;  and  having  only 
the  simple  appointments  of  a  small  barrack-room, 
namely,  two  ehairs  and  one  table>  placed  in  the 
midst  before  the  huge  cavernous  chimney,  it  had 
a  most  chilly  and  comfortless  appearance.  £ns^ 
Altamont  de  Montdidier  had,  however,  partially 
rendered  it  more  habitable,  with  the  only  means 
in  his  power ;  for  he  had  pitched  a  tent  in  its 
centre,  beneath  whose  protecting  canvass  the 
furiouB  winds,  which  blew  around  the  apartment, 
were  not  much  more  felt  by  the  occupiers,  than 
if  they  had  tenanted  a  wiadmilL 

It  was  in  the  night  when  we  at  length 
reached  the  castle.  Jaded  and  spent  with  toil, 
the  detachment  was  glad  to  gain  its  shelter,- 
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slnre  the  fiin*  of  the  elements  amoi 
something  dreadful  to  encounter  on  t 
whilst  the  terrific  deluge,  which  was  : 
through  the  region,  filled  the  minds 
with  feelings  of  awe  and  dread.  Eve 
between  our  stronghold  and  the  sea  I 
either  blown  up,  or  washed  into  the 
wiieis;  and  many  thought  the  last 
arrived-  Buildings  were  levelled,  cott 
ried  a'ft-tiy,  enormous  trees  uprooted,  c 
and  many  poor  peasants  drowned  in 
their  friends,  who  could  render  them  ; 
»noe.    And  still,  the  waters  were  on  the 

Meanwhile  Altamont,  M'Kilt,  anc 
sat  ourst'lvcs  before  the  roaring  fire,  in 
apartment  which  had  been  appropriai 
mess-room  in  this  Highland  castle ;  an 
the  ^Hllonous  compound  of  horrible 
which  whistled,  shrieked,  and  bellowe 
air  without,  we  held  converse,  sm( 
havimnahs,  and  quaffed  potations  of 
tt>ddy. 

The  scene  was  altogether  new  to  me; 
unaznusing.  A  huge  log  of  pine,  big 
fur  the  jiile  log  on  a  Christmas  1 
the  olden  time,  blazed  before  us,  givi 
gree  of  condbrt  within ;  whilst  all  i 
terrible  sounded  in  the  forest  without 
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The  winds,  indeed,  sounded  like  the  continuous 
iish  of  some  mighty  cataract;  the  waters  of  the 
'oaming  Dee  formed  a  roaring  second;  the 
:hinmey  pijjed  and  groaned  m  concert.  Lamen- 
ations  and  strange  screams  of  death  were 
leard  in  the  air ;  and  the  sentinels  calling  to 
»ch  other  "  with  dire  yell,"  and  naming  the 
irogress  of  the  night  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
idded  to  the  discord. 

Two  more  extraordinary  beings  than  the 
»mpanions  I  had  thus  faUen  in  with,  it  would 
iiave  been  difficult  to  have  found,  I  should 
think.  The  one,  all  fire,  spirit,  and  liveliness  ; 
the  other,  as  slow,  quizzical,  aud  torpid, 

AlCamont,  on  doffing  his  r^imentals,  in 
)rder  to  take  his  ease  after  the  march,  bad 
thrown  on  an  elaborately  embroidered  and 
ipangled  tunic,  which  had  served  him  to  play 
the  part  of  the  haughty,  gallant,  gay  Lothario, 
during  some  recent  private  theatricals  in  the  last 
[juartn^  they  had  come  from ;  consequently  he 
looked,  as  he  sat  imbibing  his  whiskey-punch 
tieneath  the  ample  chimney-piece,  a  sort  of  Sir 
Piercy  Shaflon.  M'Kilt,  on  the  contrary,  with 
a  red  night-cap  on  his  head,  an  old  and  long- 
skirted  morning-gown  upon  his  body,  and  spec- 
tacles on  nose,  looked  more  like  the  spectre  of 
some  withered  alchemist  of  old,  than  a  man 
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of  this  world.  Two  persons,  indi 
posite  in  dbposhion,  perhaps  neve 
together  ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
degree  of  friendsliip  for  each  othi 
seldom  experienced  amongst  the 
the  blade. 

They  were  both  as  in  their  outwa 
ly  to  be  misconceived  as  they  were  " 
tion  they  owed."  Altamont,  by  td 
would  have  proclaimed  himself  a  s 
centric  fop: — there  was  a  levity  ia  ^ 
pleasure  to  indulge,  which  made  I 
regarded,  that  what  he  smd  and  d 
heeded  nor  thought  of  but  as  th« 
dred  of  a  trifling  person.  With 
ever^  there  was  an  under-current, 
if  he  was  master  of  everything, 
thing,  observed  things  at  a  glance 
through  the  designs  of  others  ii 
and  was  in  fact  an  exceedingly 
and  yet,  although  you  lived  uni 
roof  with  him  for  a  twelvemoo 
chose  it  you  would  have  failed  in 
out  He  made  himself  enemies 
went — that  delighted  him;  and 
every  man's  friend  at  heart, 
scorn  to  the  world.  "  Society,"  ti 
poisonous,  even  in  i 
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refuOy,  most  scrupulously,  selected ;"  and 
t,  when  an  actor  in  the  gay  and  festive  scene, 
was  delightful  to  be  within  the  scope  of  his 
yous  influence.  Conscious  of  his  superioiity 
er  the  generality  of  his  fellow  mortals,  he 
15  the  last  to  presume  upon  it,  or  be  dissatis- 
d  with  the  companionship  he  happened  to  be 
rown  amongst,  and  he  could  have  extracted- 
Qusement  and  instruction  for  the  passing  hour 

the  company  of  the  veriest  clodpole  of  the 
Hage. 

M'Kilt  again,  although  in  his  withered  and  wild 
tire,  "  he  ecaroe  looked  an  inhabitant  of  the 
iith,"  was  a  most  estimable  man,  and  in  every 
ling  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman.  Beneath  all 
Is  ^gularity,  coldness,  and  quietude  of  man> 
er,  there  was  a  soul  of  great  magnitude  ;  and 
ithough  it  took  much  to  arouse  his  High- 
nd  blood,  when  once  chafed  or  insulted, 
othii^  but  blood  would  have  washed  out  the 
'ound. 

After  the  fatigues  of  our  march,  and  the 
tonn  we  had  encountered,  the  port  we  had 
eached  seemed  doubly  pleasant.  The  Capttun's 
ear  rank  serving  man,  mor&sver  performing  the 
fiice  of  cook  and  waiter,  with  the  celerity  and 
[uietude  that  a  soldier  servant,  (and  a  soldier 
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servant  alone  (can  or  will  give  his  e 
having  dressed  us  a  mess  of  red  do 
boiled  a  kettle  of  water,  poured 
fragrant  cup  of  tea,  poached  us  a  roi 
of  new  laid  eggs,  and  made  a  shake 
me  beneath  the  tent  in  the  centre  of 
ment,  we  sat  ourselves,  as  I  said 
the  enjoyment  of  the  hour — 

The  stonn  without  might  roar,  and  lu 
We  did  BA  mind  the  stonn  k  whistle. 

"  When  you  mentioned  your  name 
Sir,"  said  Altamont,  "  in  yonder  boti 
so  taken  up  with  matters  appertainii 
action,  that  m  truth  I  hardly  markt 
during  the  troubles  of  our  march 
though  we  have  become  most  excellen 
have  had  other  tJungs  to  think  of, 
quinog   into   each  others   titles    anc 


I  knew  enough  of  the  world  to  sv 
the  knowledge  of  my  name  and  drc 
would  be  more  likely  to  poison  the  < 
the  party,  than  to  add  to  our  convi 
had  began  to  forget  my  misfortui] 
enjojment  of  the  society  of  this  ecce 
the  query,  however,  although  it  "st 
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ireer  of  laughter  with  a  sigh,  required  an 
iswer." 

Altamont  saw  my  confusion  as  I  told  it,  and 
I  an  instant  knew  the  dnninistances  of  my 
cent  trial.  His  supercilioueness  of  manner 
amediatcly  left  him,  and  be  redoubled  his 
tention  and  kindness  to  me ;  whilst  M'Kilt, 
ho  was  also,  in  so  much  master  of  my  story 
1  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  court  martial 
ad  published  to  the  world,  in  his  awkward 
id  ungainly  manner,  likewise  overwhelmed  me 
ith  dvOity.  It  was  enough  that  I  was  un- 
trtunate  with  these  men :  not  place  or  greatness, 
r  any  power  upon  earth  wo\ild  have  made 
lem  offer  me  the  most  trifling  slight  or  affront 
hen  once  they  had  become  acquEunted  with  my 
lory. 

"  Fie,  what  a  night  is  this !"  said  Altamont, 
ising,  and  walking  to  the  window.  "  The  genius 
f  the  storm  rides  on  the  posting  winds ;  both 
urrent  and  ripple  are  dancing  in  light  here. 
Tie  castle  is  completely  surrounded  by  water, 
iI'Kilt,  we're  like  a  colony  of  beavers  in  their 
jdge :  ergo  we  shall  be  drowned." 

M'Kilt  whistled,  rose  irom  his  seat,  and 
■alked  to  the  window.  The  moon  gave  a 
lubious  Ught,  and  all  around  looked  like  the 
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"  Five,  Sir,"  said  the  Seigeant. 

"  It's  time  the  r^veine  sounded,  then,"  said 
the  officer ;  *'  and  there  it  goes." 

Accordingly  the  loud  beat  of  an  unbraced 
sheepskin,  rattling  and  rolling  a  few  feet  above 
our  heads,  soon  drummed  in  the  ears  of  the 
sleeping  soldiery ;  and  the  heavy  tread  of  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  individuals,  rushing  from 
their  beds,  was  quickly  added  to  the  cla- 
mour. 

If  the  reader  has  never  heard  an  infiintry 
brass  drum  beaten,  as  a  British  drummer  can 
and  will  beat  it,  and  that  too  under  the  same 
roof  with  himself,  accompanied  by  the  scream- 
ing skirl  of  a  Highland  bagpipe,  and  the 
piercing  squeal  of  the  wry-necked  fife,  he  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  soimd  which  now 
disturbed  "  the  curtained  sleep"  of  Captain 
M'Kilt's  power.  Nothing,  indeed,  as  I  said 
before,  interferes  with  the  discipline  of  the 
British  soldier ;  and  the  duty  goes  forward 
amidst  storm  and  wreck,  as  steadily  as  amidst 
fire  and  siege. 

Here,  accordingly,  cooped  up  in  a  solitary 
tower,  cabined,  confined,  and  surrounded  by  the 
roaring  waters,  the  business  of  the  day  com- 
menced with   the  same   regularity   as  though 
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nothing  extraordinary  was  taking  place.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  a  little  edifying  to  contemplate  that 
systeoi  by  which  men  cotdd  be  kept  in  order, 
and  made  to  sit  down  and  break  their  fasts  at 
the  roll  of  the  drum,  put  their  barrack-rooms 
in  trim,  accoutre  themselves,  and  fall  in,  en- 
ranked  along  the  upper  apartments  of  a  build- 
ing, whose  foundation  and  ground-floor  were 
inundated  by  an  encroaching  flood ;  their 
situation  being  like  that  of  men  wrecked  upon  a 
desert  sand,  who  look  to  be  washed  off  the 
next  tide. 


VOL.   III. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Hitherto,  this  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  extn- 
ordinary  families  that  ever  man  of  quality  marched 
into. 

Sir  Timbelly,  I  shall  now  quit  thy  den ;  but  while  I 
retain  the  use  of  my  senses,  I  shall  ever  remember  thoa 
art — a  dem'd  horrid  savage. 

TEIP   TO   SCARBOEOUGH. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  have  mcntioDed 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  I  first  made 
acquainted  with  Captain  M^Kilt,  and  his  no  less 
eccentric  subaltern ;  and  such  was  my  first  night 
in  the  castle  of  Brsemar. 

Luckily  the  waters,  shortly  after  the  rtveiUe 
and  turn  out  of  the  garrison,  began  to  subside, 
though  it  was  many  days  before  we  were  aUe  to 
set  foot  on  the  green  sward  upon  which  the 
building  stood ;  and  long  will  it  be  before  that 
flood  is  foi^tten  in  the  North.     I  spent  some 
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weeks  with  my  generous  and  kind-hearted  friends, 
and  then  prepared  to  take  leave  of  them.  Al- 
tamont,  now  that  the  country  was  getting  more 
passable,  proposed  to  himself  a  short  leave  of 
absence,  and  invited  me  to  accompany  him  on 
a  visit  he  intended  to  make  to  the  residence  of  a 
Scotch  laird  to  whom  he  had  letters  of  introduc- 
tion. I  endeavoured  to  excuse  myself,  as  I  felt 
diffident  at  making  new  acquaintances  in  my 
present  situation.  He,  however,  overruled  my 
objections,  and  we  agreed  to  undertake  the 
expedition  together. 

As  Rakehelly  Hall  was  not  above  thirty  miles 
from  Braemar,  after  taking  leave  of  the  excellent 
M'Kilt,  we  set  forth  with  knapsacks  on  our 
backs,  containing  a  change  of  clothing,  early 
one  morning,  to  reach  it  on  foot. 

The  roads,  in  the  direction  we  traversed,  were 
in  many  places  so  completely  destroyed  by  the 
recent  floods,  that  they  looked  like  deep  trenches, 
scooped  out  by  an  invading  army ;  whilst,  on 
every  side,  was  to  be  observed  devastation  and 
niin  amidst  the  slimy  deposit  of  the  subsiding 
tide. 

We  reached  the  woods  of  Rakehelly  late  at 
i^ight ;  just,  indeed,  as  the  Laird  and  his  friends 
were  beginning  the  diversions  and  revels  it  was 
their  humour  to  indulge  in.     The  house  was  a 
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castellated  mansion,  apparently,  as  we  looked  at 
it  from  the  distant  hill,  rearing  its  white  turrets 
from  the  midst  of  a  hanging  forest  of  enormous 
pines ;  though  in  reality  it  stood  in  the  midst 
of  an  open  park  of  some  extent,  filled  with 
deer. 

It  was  one  of  those  lovely  spots,  to  look  on 
which,  necessarily  takes  the  imagination  of  the 
gazer  back  to  more  romantic  and  stirring  days. 
As  the  blue  smoke  ascended  above  the  tops  of 
the  forest  trees,  and  the  turrets,  silvered  in  the 
moonlight  and  embosomed  in  the  massive 
wood,  met  our  admiring  gaze,  we  stopped  to 
think  upon  some  of  the  deeds  of  gallantry 
which  the  legendary  lore  of  the  neighbourhood 
attached  to  the  family  of  the  chieftain  who 
owned  the  estate. 

The  sharp  and  continued  report  of  fire-arms 
was  distinctly  heard  as  we  stood  upon  the  hill- 
top and  contemplated  the  house. 

"  The  muckle  Laird  of  Rakehelly  is  an  eccen- 
tric and  half-crazy  being,  I  have  heard,"  said 
Altamont.  "  Indeed,  I  have  been  repeatedly 
warned  against  this  visit  we  are  making,  as  he 
is  at  times  said  to  be  almost  dangerous  in  his 
liveliness  of  disposition.  A  sort  of  fellow  who 
stands  to  no  repairs.  He  turns  night  into  day, 
too ;  rising  with  the  owl,  and  going  to  bed  with 
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the  lark.  Can  he  be  indulging  in  the  sports  of 
the  field,  like  the  wild  huntsman  in  Der 
Frieschutz  ?     N^importe,  we  shall  soon  see." 

Accordingly  we  descended  the  hills  we  were 
upon,  and  diving  into  the  thick  pine  forest  at 
its  base,  after  a  couple  of  miles,  gained  the 
park,  ascended  another  mile  of  wood,  and  en- 
tered the  opening  in  fi'ont  of  the  house. 

A  mound  was  thrown  up  before  the  large 
bay-window  of  the  parlour,  which,  although  we 
saw  a  glare  of  light  beyond,  hindered  us  from 
observing  the  employment  of  the  persons  whose 
repeated  shots  were  evidently  proceeding  fi'om 
within  the  apartment. 

Warned  by  one  or  two  bullets  whistling  past 
our  ears,  we  stopped,  and  making  a  dAour^ 
reached  the  stone  steps  which  led  to  the  fore 
door  of  the  mansion.  Here  we  were  met  by 
several  keepers  with  torches  in  hand,  who,  on 
Altamont  annoimcing  his  name,  ushered  him 
into  the  dining-room  amidst  the  assembled 
party,  who  were  just  at  that  moment  recreating 
themselves  after  breakfast  in  their  own  peculiar 
fashion. 

I  was  considerably  struck  by  the  oddness  of 
the  scene.  A  long  table,  covered  with  the  re- 
mains of  this  midnight  breakfast,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the   ample   room,  at  which  lounged 
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several  of  the  guests.  Others,  were  seated 
in  the  deep  embrazure  of  the  bay-window 
which  looked  out  upon  the  park,  and  con- 
tinually loaded  and  fired  into  the  mound  I 
have  described.  Each  man  blazing  away  at  his 
own  target,  above  and  around  which  were  sus- 
pended various  Kghted  lanthoms. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  curious  party,  but  the  host 
beat  them  all  hollow  both  in  appearance  and 
style.  He  sat  upon  a  raised  seat  at  the  head  of 
his  table,  on  which,  as  I  said,  the  break&st 
equipage  still  remained,  mixed  up  with  pistols, 
rifles,  fowling-pieces,  powder-flasks,  bullets,  and 
other  matters  appertaining.  Wine  there  was, 
too,  of  every  description,  from  sparkling  hock 
to  imperial  tokay,  together  with  spirits  of  aD 
sorts,  liqueurs,  and  a  case  of  cigars  standing  on 
one  side  of  the  room,  big  as  a  seaman's  chest 

The  host  was  a  short,  thin,  weasel-faced  roan, 
with  pointed  features,  a  red  shock  head  of  hair, 
a  little  cane-coloured  beard,  and  a  laughing,  mis- 
chievous, restless  eye.  So  fidgetty  was  he  withal, 
that  he  could  scarcely  sit  still  for  a  moment,  but 
kept  darting  about  in  his  chair,  and  shifting 
his  position,  as  if  he  was  aflUcted  with  St. 
Vitus's  dance. 

His  conversation,  which  came  by  fits  and 
starts,  was  accompanied   by   a  solitary   laugh, 
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which  preceded  and  ended  every  thing  he  said 
and  did,  and  was  quite  startling  at  times.  For 
instance,  if  he  darted  suddenly  forward  and 
helped  himself  but  to  the  "  rough,  tough  leg  of 
an  old  moor  fowl,''  he  always  preluded  the 
action  by  a  joyous  "  ha !"  And  if  he  addressed 
any  of  the  attendants  or  guests,  he  always  pre- 
ceded it  with  a  loud  "  ho  1" 

It  was  his  pleasure  to  be  thought  sometimes 
an  Eastern  sultan,  sometimes  a  Roman  emperor ; 
on  which  occasions  he  was  as  magnificent  in  his 
entertainments  as  Mark  Anthony  himself  At 
others  he  professed  himself  a  sort  of  high  priest, 
and  delighted  in  fancying  his  companions  were 
a  brotherhood  of  the  same  order  with  himself. 
When  such  ideas  held  him,  he  was  not  so  hos- 
pitable. In  fact,  he  was  very  mad  at  times, 
and  exceedingly  dangerous,  when  not  in  a  plea- 
sant temper. 

His  amusement  was  to  help  load  the  pistols  with 
which  his  fiiends  fired,  and  hold  the  stakes,  and 
occasionally  as  he  sat,  to  let  fly  at  any  object  on 
the  walls  of  the  room  that  hit  his  fancy  at  the 
moment.  Consequently  the  portraits  of  his 
ancestors  and  the  various  other  paintings  which 
adorned  the  apartment,  were  riddled  with  shot, 
and  every  part  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  filled 
with  bullet  marks,  as  closely  as  the  walls  of  the 
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birth-place  of  Shakspere»  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  is  with  the  names  of  the  pilgrims  who  have 
visited  his  shrine. 

"  Ho !"  shouted  the  host,  with  a  loud  and 
startling  effort,  pointing  his  withering  forefinger 
at  Altamont  the  moment  he  entered.  '*Ho! 
who  the  deuce  are  you  ?*' 

"  Mind  what  you  are  at  here,"  said  Altamont 
aside  to  me,  "  or  youll  get  an  accidental  bullet 
through  your  brain.  The  thing  has  happened 
before  to-night.  Most  high,  most  mighty,  and 
most  puissant  Caesar,"  he  continued,  doffing  his 
bonnet,  and  walking  up  to  the  Laird,  "  I  bear 
a  sealed  brief  from  your  ally^  Lord  Coeur  de 
Lion.  A  missive  of  introduction  to  your  court 
here : — ^peruse  the  firman,  EcceUenza." 

*^  Ha  !"  said  the  Laird,  poising  the  pistol  he 
had  just  loaded  in  his  right  hand,  and  biting 
the  tip  of  the  forefinger  of  his  left,  as  his  rolling 
eye  glanced  from  Altamont  to  myself,  in  a 
sort  of  insane  doubt  as  to  what  we  really  were, 
and  what  we  reaUy  wanted  in  his  hall  of  state ; 
for  having  been  twice  put  into  confinement,  be 
was  extremely  jealous  of  strangers  mixing 
amongst  his  party,  or  entering  his  bouse,  and 
the  chances  were,  if  he  suspected  us  as  inquisi- 
tors, he  would  be  likely  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
his  weapon. 
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"  Ha !"  said  he,  after  seizing  the  letter 
Altamont  offered  him,  throwing  it  upon  the 
table,  and  putting  his  elbow  upon  it,  whilst  he 
leaned  forward  and  gazed  intently  from  one  to 
the  other.  "Lord  Coeur  de  lion,"  said  ye, 
"good.  Fraternal  friends  and  holy  brothers," 
he  continued,  calling  to  the  sporting  gentlemen 
assembled,  and  who  were  all  apparently  as  mad 
as  himself,  "  draw  to  the  table  here,  and  fill  a 
chalice  for  the  nonce.  A  welcome  to  my  new 
friends  here.  Gentlemen,  you're  both  welcome 
in  a  loving  cup.  Here's  dirt  and  ashes,  mor- 
tality, misery,  and  vicissitude  to  us  all." 

After  drinking  this  toast,  the  glasses  were  all 
dashed  over  head,  and  the  pistollers  retiu-ning 
to  their  vocation,  the  match,  (which  was  for  a 
large  amount),  proceeded ;  and  blaze  away  over 
the  bridge,  was  all  the  rage  for  the  next  two 
hours  at  least. 

The  assemblage  were,  as  I  said,  for  the  most 
part  men  of  habits  as  eccentric  as  the  host  him- 
self, men  who,  in  lending  themselves  to  his 
humours  during  their  visit  at  Inchkeithing,  and 
following  his  insane  and  reckless  style,  in  some 
sort  followed  the  bent  of  their  own  inclinations* 
They  occasionally  called  themselves  the  Infemals, 
and  constituted  a  sort  of  dub,  which  met  once  a 
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year  at  the  Hall  of  Rakehelly  ;  the  Laird 
whereof  was  perpetual  head-sinner,  chief  devl, 
or  master  of  the  revels  ;  and  it  being  a  case  of 
follow-my-leader  whilst  the  meeting  lasted,  their 
freaks,  and  hare-brained  deeds,  were  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  whole  country  side.  The  dub  con- 
sisted of  twenty  members,  all  out-and-out  devils, 
and  there  was  no  allowance  of  adding  to  their 
number ;  neither  could  any  persons  be  admitted 
to  their  society,  except  through  the  introduction 
of  one  of  themselves.  Indeed,  they  had  played 
some  rather  queer  and  rough  jokes  upon  one  or 
two  persons  who  had  sought  to  mingle  in  their 
exclusive  society. 

About  a  dozen  out-and-outs  were  at  present 
at  this  gathering.  Some  of  them  were  Scotch- 
men, one  or  two  Irish,  and  some  Englishmen.  A 
hare-brained  and  reckless  brotherhood,  although 
gentlemanly  in  style  and  manner,  as  a  matter  of 
course — ^being  all  of  them  of  the  higher  dass  of 
society ;  only,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  boisterous, 
all  of  them  having  rather  more  brandy  than 
brains  in  their  heads  at  the  present  moment 
Gamesters  they  were,  because  that  is  tlie  varnish 
of  a  complete  man  of  the  world ;  and  philosophers 
they  professed  themselves,  because  they  doffed 
the  world  aside,  and  bid  it  pass — ^taking  no  heed 
of  time  but  by  its  loss. 
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Their  substitution  of  the  night  for  the  day 
was  the  least  of  their  eccentricities,  that  being 
frequently  done  by  the  fashionable  world,  during 
a  London  season.  These  worthies,  however, 
professed  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  field  during 
Phoebe's  reign,  with  more  zest  than  they  could 
whilst  bright  Phoebus  glared  upon  their 
deeds.  The  Laird  himself,  who  had,  as  I  said, 
been  twice  confined  in  an  asylum,  had  done  so 
indeed  for  years ;  and  the  meeting  of  the  society 
only  lasting  for  six  weeks,  the  members  were 
content  for  that  time  to  make  the  exchange  in 
order  to  meet  his  taste. 

At  the  present  time  then  the  sweepstakes 
having  been  decided,  the  party  proceeded  to  fol- 
low their  diversions  according  to  the  rules  and  "\^ 
regulations  of  their  host.  They  were  allowed 
one  hour's  rattling  of  the  bcines,  stakes  ad 
Ubituniy  only  they  must  be  held  by  the 
Laird. 

Next  came,  moon  permitting,  a  horse-race, 
there  being  a  regular  race-course  in  the  park. 
Then  came  the  principal  meal,  served  in  the 
great  hall  at  two  o'clock  in  feudal  style,  the  prin- 
cipal personages  sitting  according  to  their  rank, 
and  the  retainers  at  a  lower  board.  After  this, 
otter-hunting,  salmon-spearing,  rabbit-shooting, 
together  with  whatever   diversions   suited   the 
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weather  and  the  season,  were  followed  up  UQtil 
supper  was  served  about  day-break. 

Such  was  the  custom  of  the  Friars  of  Incb- 
keithing.      Their  society  lasted  for  about  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  pmod,  its  members 
were  for  the  most  part  hars  de  combat.     Two 
out  of  the  number  were  shot  by  members  of  the 
fraternity,  dying  the  death  of  fat  bucks  upon  the 
moonlit   glade,     double    that    number    drank 
themselves  to  death,  two  more  broke  th^  necfa 
at  steeple-chase,    and    the   remainder,   on  the 
death  of  their  grand  master,  dissolved  of  thdr 
own  accord,  and  became  victims  of  '^  Cupid's 
but^haft,"  married,  and  were  consequently  (like 
the  rest)  settled. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  present  diversions, 
a  horse-race  was  the  first  thing  in  rotation.  The 
moon  shone  out  brightly  and  the  whole  country 
around  was  silvered  in  her  rays.  The  horses 
were  excellent,  and  the  stakes  high,  each  man 
riding  his  own  horse  in  his  shirt  and  drawers, 
tied  round  the  waist  with  a  hay-band. 

Then  came  a  regatta,  with  flat  bottomed 
boats,  which  the  opponents  were  to  row  or 
propel  in  any  way  they  possibly  could  up 
a  rapid  in  the  River  Don,  whidi  ran  through 
Inchkeithing  park.  One  member  had  already 
been  drowned  in  attempting  the  feat,  and  no 
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man  had  ever  yet  achieved  it,  simply  because  it 
was    impossible.      After   this   trial,    in   which 
those  who  made  the  effort)  got  a  good  ducking 
for  their  pains,  the  feast  was  served,  and  the 
fraternal  friends   quaffed  their   potations   with 
a  devotion  worthy  of  the  monks  of  old ;  these 
after  shouting  and  singing  Hke  a  regular  crew 
of    bacchanals,    finished    their    orgies   by    or- 
dering their  steeds   to    the  door  for  a  sort  of 
midnight   parade   and  moonlight     scour    over 
the    country.      Accordingly,  horses  being  pro- 
vided  for  Altamont   and    myself,    the    whole 
party  mounted    and  set  forth   on  a  headlong 
expedition,    in    which    Mandeville,  the    Laird, 
being  the  leader,  the  devil  for  the  hindmost  was 
the  order  of  the  course. 

They  soon  cleared  the  precincts  of  the  park, 
scampered  through  the  little  hamlet,  frighting 
the  inhabitants  from  their  sleep,  and  the  whole 
village  from  its  propriety  by  their  shrieks  and 
bacchanalian  outcries.  They  then  gaUoped 
through  the  pine  forest  beyond,  and  racing  over 
the  waste  moorland,  held  onwards  towards  the 
hills.  O'er  rough  and  smooth  they  galloped  on 
m  wild  career.  Now  their  horses*  hoofs  struck 
fire  from  the  beaten  flint,  as  they  clattered  over 
some  old  half-paved  road  which,  made  in 
old  times,  led  to  a  ruinous  Tam  O'Shanter-like 
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bridge,  situate  in  the  lonely  pass,  and  long 
unused  and  unknown  to  all  but  the  shepherd. 
Then  again,  dashing  through  the  streamlet, 
like  John  Gilpin  through  the  Wash  at  Edmon- 
ton, they  continued  the  race.  The  ptarmigan 
whirred  from  under  their  horses'  feet  as  thev 
galloped  across  the  heath,  like  a  band  of 
accursed  Siouxes  in  the  prairie,  and  the  wild- 
fowl screamed  as  they  floundered  aroimd  through 
the  moss,  and  gaining  the  lone  mountain  side, 
spurred  furiously  up  the  ascent. 

After  galloping  along  the  hill  tops,  to  some 
distance,  they  at  length  drew  bridle,  and  leaping 
from  their  panting  steeds,  picketed  them,  and 
throwing  themselves  upon  the  heather  beside 
a  mountain  rivulet,  watched  for  the  first  streaks 
of  dawn.  Here  they  cooled  their  flasks  in  the 
streamlet,  and  refreshed  themselves  with  a 
draught  of  iull  proof,  as  they  lay  along  beside 
the  burn;  as  soon  as  the  dawn  appeared, 
they  once  more  mounted,  formed  in  a  line 
upon  its  ridge,  and  commenced  a  steeple-diase 
home  again,  in  comparison  with  which,  all  the 
races  of  the  sort  that  ever  were  run,  were 
T  should  think  but  flat  and  stale. 

By  miracle,  all  the  party  in  this  instance 
at  some  time  or  other,  during  the  next  day, 
got    safe   home  ;   but   half  their   horses  were 
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totally  ruined.  Two  had  their  backs  broken, 
and  two  more  were  like  Fitzjames's  steed, 
left  amongst  the  crags  as  food  for  the  Highland 
eagle. 

Altamont  and  myself  managed  to  reach 
Rakehelly  Hall  soon  after  Mandeville,  who  was 
first,  and  half-a-dozen  of  his  companions,  when 
we  partook  of  supper  at  day-break ;  and  having 
seen  enough  of  their  eccentricities,  when  the 
host  retired  to  his  couch  to  sleep  off  the 
fatigues  of  his  midnight  revel,  we  took  our 
leave,  and  wended  our  way  towards  the  south. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  when  we  left 
Rakehelly  House,  and  clearing  the  park,  we 
took  our  way  towards  the  main  road,  which 
we  expected  to  find  after  holding  the  bye- 
path  we  traversed  for  about  six  or  seven  miles. 
The  broken  track  which  we  pursued  possessed 
the  highest  charm  for  the  traveller.  In  some 
places  it  was  shadowed  by  huge  oaks  and 
birches,  and  in  others,  we  passed  through 
narrow  defiles,  overhung  by  frowning  rocks 
on  either  hand.  Then  again  we  traversed 
the  pebbly  margin  of  a  lovely  lake,  and  after 
that,  the  long  track  was  lost  before  us  in  an 
immeasurable  looking  wild,  arrayed  in  heath 
of  the  darkest  purple. 

It  was  delightful  to  travel  in  the  companion- 
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ship  of  SO  agreeable  a  companion  as  my  new^ 
friend.  We  were  in  the  land  of  romance ;  and 
having  been  for  some  time  stationed  in  the 
Highlands,  he  knew  the  neighbourhood  wdl. 

Nor  rock  nor  glen  we  paced  along. 
But  had  its  legend  and  its  song. 

When  we  reached  the  main  road,  our  desti- 
nations necessarily  lay  in  different  directions. 
He  was  due  at  his  detachment,  and  it  would 
need  his  utmost  speed  of  walking,  if  he  meant 
to  reach  it  before  nightfall.  My  destination  it 
would  have  been  more  difficiQt  to  decide  upon 
at  that  moment,  but  I  professed  an  urgent 
desire  to  reach  the  gude  town  of  Aberdeen, 
some  seventy  miles  southward  from  where  we 
then  were. 

Altamont  tried  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  to 
induce  me  to  return  with  him  and  remain 
longer  at  Braemar ;  but  I  felt  unwilling  to  do 
so,  and  determined  to  box  the  road,  and  take 
my  chance  towards  the  south.  I  felt  a  secret 
longing  to  be  alone,  and  ponder  upon  my  situa- 
tion, and  consider  what  was  the  best  course  for 
me  to  pursue.  Relatives  I  had  none  that  I 
knew  much  of,  or  cared  for;  certainly,  none 
who  felt  the  most  remote  interest  in  my  fate.  My 
thoughts  still  harped)  however,  upon  my  father. 
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I  felt  a  great  desire  to  hear  something  of  him, 
although  I  resolved  to  starve  and  die  piecemeal, 
rather  than  ask  assistance  from  him,  after  his  un- 
kind behaviour.  England  seemed  to  be,  there- 
fore, my  most  proper  destination,  and  I  resolved  to 
reach  it,  as  soon  as  I  conveniently  could.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  felt  the  value  of  money ; 
and  the  poor  hundred  pounds  I  carried  in  my 
pocket,  I  wisely  considered  my  only  earthly 
friend. 
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CHAPTER    IIL 

What,  what,  what  ?  ill  luck,  ill  luck  ? 

Why.  thou  loss  upon  loss  !  The  thief  gone  with  so 
much,  and  so  much  to  find  the  thief;  and  no  sa- 
tisfaction, no  revenge :  nor  no  ill  luck  stirring,  but  what 
lights  o'  my  shoulders. 

SHAKSPBU. 

"  Farewell,  then,"  said  Altamont ;  "  since 
you  will  no  longer  sojourn  pleasantly  amongst 
the  green  retreats  of  Braemar  with  us,  and  doff 
the  world  aside  in  the  Highlands,  I  suppose  we 
must  part  here.  I  shall,  however,  trost  to 
meeting  you  in  the  great  metropolis,  when  I  am 
relieved  from  exile  and  detachment." 

"  It  would  give  me  more  pleasure  so  to  do," 
I  returned,  "  than  I  shall  say  here,  or  you  be- 
lieve. But,  indeed,  I  rather  hope  we  may  not 
do  so.  The  best  wish  McGregor  can  give  his 
friends,  is  that  he  may  see  them  no  more." 

"  Tush— tush  !"  returned  Altamont.     "You 
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look  upon  the  dark  side  of  things.  If  I  was 
not  chained  down  here  by  the  articles  of  war,  I 
would  accompany  you  to  England,  look  into 
your  affairs  for  you,  and  spite  of  yourself  set 
you  right  with  your  friends.  You  are  a  dreamer, 
a  Jacques,  a  melancholy  fellow.  Why,  man,  in 
all  you  have  told  me,  you  have  committed  the 
sin  of  omission  rather  than  commission.  Had 
I  been  there ! — but  'tis  no  matter.  You  want 
your  grandmother  to  look  after  you.  You're 
evidently  not  fit  to  go  alone.  NHmporte :  I 
shall  be  up  in  London  soon,  and  111  see  you 
the  instant  I  arrive,  and .  never  leave  you  till  I 
have  put  you  in  a  position  to  laugh  at  your 
enemies,  and  set  you  right  with  those  you 
love." 

"  You  will  scarcely  be  able  to  accomplish  that, 
I  fear,"  I  retiu-ned;  "but  only  lose  your  own 
position  in  society  in  the  attempt.  It  is  one 
thing,  Altamont,  to  befriend  a  man,  and  become 
his  associate  upon  the  misty  mountain-tops,  or 
within  the  walls  of  Brsemar ;  but  it  is  another, 
my  friend,  to  walk  with  him  down  St.  James's 
Street,  and  cram  ,him  down  the  throats  of  your 
acquaintance  in  the  great  metropolis." 

"  And  do  you,  then,  class  me  amongst  those 
insects  of  the  season,  those  figurantes  of  the 
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'baU-t-oom,  the  grinning  sycophants  of  the  sup- 
per-hour, the  dtfbris  of  the  season,  those  spirit- 
less waterflies,  who,  without  one  attribute  in 
nature  to  recommend  them,  gibbet  themselves 
upon  some  person  of  rank  and  authority  in  the 
world,  and,  sunned  in  the  eye  of  fashion,  fear 
almost  to  walk  upon  their  mother  earth  unad- 
Visedly^  lest  they  lose  their  place  in  the  stalaon 
they  ding  to  ?  Dost  think  I  fear  the  look  of 
such  cold  shadows  as  these?  No,  my  good 
fellow ;  I  have  said  it,  and  111  do  the  thing  I 
promised.  Be  thou  but  guided  by  me,  and  I 
will  bring  you  through  your  difficulties.  Go 
according  to  your  own  headstrong  ideas,  and 
deeper  ruin  stares  you  in  the  face  than  that 
which  you  have  achieved.  Take  my  advice, 
return  with  me  to  Brsemar,  write  to  your 
father  instantly,  and  state  your  situation;  by 
the  time  you  get  your  answer,  my  leave  of  ab- 
sence vrill  have  arrived.  *  Yes,  111  be  your  friend, 
Laertes.'  We  will  go  across  the  Channel  to- 
gether, and  carry  dismay  and  confusion  amongst 
these  infidel  Jews  and  turban'd  Turks,  that 
have  so  woefully  bedevil'd  your  fortune  and  good 
name." 

It  wns  in  vain  Altamont  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade me  to  return  with  him.     I  fdt  even  his 
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society  irksome  to  me ;  and  promising  to  write 
my  address  in  London,  we  parted. 

Those  who  have  never  wandered  upon  the 
mountains  m  Scotland,  and  visited  these  lonely 
habitations,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  mere 
traveller,  can  have  no  idea  of  the  solitude 
and  beauty  of  their  situation.  The  glen  I  had 
traversed  for  some  miles,  realized  Scott's 
description  of  Glendear'd ;  and  when,  on  tum-^ 
ing  the  base  of  the  dark  hill,  the  little 
habitation  appeared  far  away  in  the  distance 
before  me,  the  streamlet  running  beneath 
the  green  hillock  it  was  erected  upon,  with  the 
mountains  piled  in  awful  grandeur  all  around,  I 
almost  expected  to  see  Dame  Glendinning  her* 
self  come  forward  to  welcome  me. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  I  reached  the  cottage, 
and  I  paused  to  observe  the  beauty  of  the  lone 
and  somewhat  desolate  spot  in  which  it  stood. 
It  was  precisely  one  of  those  out-of-the-way 
residences,  where,  in  days  of  strife  and  fierce 
contention,  a  proscribed  or  outlawed  chieftain, 
or  knot  of  prick-eared  whigs  might  have  lain 
concealed  from  the  pursuit  of  their  savage  foes. 
It  had  but  barely  escaped  the  destruction  so 
many  cottages  thus  situate  had  met  with  during 
the  recent  floods ;  for  the  ascent  it  stood  on  was 
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in  some  parts  completely  undermhied  by  the 
sweeping  torrent,  whilst. many  of  the  little  cul* 
tivated  patches,  where  the  water  had  passed  over 
them,  were  devastated  and  covered  with  tom-up 
heather,  roots  of  trees,  mud  and  slime. 

Finding  no  one  to  greet  me  without,  I  passed 
through  the  little  kail  yard,  and  entered  the  cot- 
tage. The  peat  reek  was  welcome  to  my  nostrils, 
as  it  spoke  of  rest  and  refreshment,  and  io  truth 
I  needed  both  after  my  somewhat  toilsome  walk. 
I  foimd  no  one,  however,  within  the  cottage,  but 
an  elderly  female,  who  was  spinning  and  singing 
beside  the  turf  fire.  Being  somewhat  deaf,  at 
first  she  did  not  recognise  me,  and  I  stopped  to 
listen  to  her  ditty;  it  was  old  and  plain,  re- 
minding me  of  the  clown's  song  in  ''  Twelfth 
Night,"  which, 

The  spinsters,  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
Did  use  to  chaunt.     'Twas  silly  sooth. 
And  dallied  with  the  innocence  of  love 
Like  the  old  age. 

A  child  was  sleeping  in  a  sort  of  cradle 
by  her  side,  and  the  chaunt  was  meant  for  its 
lullaby.  The  female  was  evidently  of  a  great 
age ;  and  her  features,  as  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
them,  did  not  at  all  partake  of  the  characteristics 
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of  the  lower  order  of  Scotchwomen.  They 
were  smaU  and  weQ  formed.  Her  complexion 
was  dark,  and  of  that  death-like  hue  we  some- 
times see  in  persons  of  great  age,  whose  ac- 
tivity and  vital  powers  are  yet  unimpaired,  Uvid 
looking,  and  speckled  all  over  like  a  toad's  bt^k. 
A  sort  of  hood  was  drawn  over  her  grey  locks : 
and  altogether  a  more  hideous-looking  hag  it 
had  never  before  been  my  fate  to  encounter. 
The  verses  she  sang  were  evidentiy,  as  I  said, 
some  nursery  rhymes  of  the  old  age, 

Tarry  woo,  tarry  woo, 
Tairy  woo,  is  all  to  spin ; 
Card  it  weel,  card  it  weel. 
Card  it  weel,  ere  ye  begin. 
When  'tis  carded,  row'n,  and  spun. 
Then  the  work  is  hafflins  done ; 
But  when  woven,  drest,  and  clean. 
It  may  be  cleading  for  a  queen.* 

As  I  advanced  further  into  the  interior,  she 
glanced  round  and  saw  me,  and  jumping  up 
with  more  alacrity  than  from  her  age  I  should 
have  supposed  her  capable  of,  she  immediately 
confronted  me. 

She  was  evidently  not  the  gude  wife  of  the 

*  Scott. 
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cottage,  and  I  at  first  took  her  for  one  of  those 
demented  creatures,  who  are  still  to  be  found 
wandering  on  the  Highlands,  speeiing  fortunes, 
and  chauntiog  old  ditties  in  the  ingle  neuk,  for 
elemosynary  scraps,  and  the  night's  lodging, 
which  the  simple  cottagers  woidd  think  it  ill- 
luck  to  refuse  them. 

"  Fat  divil,  do  we  want  with  meelitaiy  men 
or  guagers  here,"  said  she,  quickly,  as  she 
stared  into  my  face. 

"  Who  told  you,  my  good  woman,"  said  I, 
"  that  I  was  either  the  one  or  the  other." 

"  Brsemar,"  said  she,  quickly.  "  Ye're  frae 
Brsemer.  I  ken  ye  weeL  Ye're  ane  of  the 
officers.  YeVe  been  watched^  to  the  Hall. 
How  came  ye  here,  in  the  deil's  name  ?  Follow 
me  out,  if  ye're  wise." 

She  glided  from  the  cottage,  as  another  female 
entered  from  an  inner  apartment.  I  imme- 
diately altered  my  intention  of  following  her,  and 
addressed  myself  to  this  person,  who  I  rightl}' 
concluded  was  the  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
place.  She  was  a  sulky  looking,  and  ill-favoured 
individual ;  and  to  my  request  for  some  refresh- 
ment, after  telling  her  whither  I  was  bound,  and 
the  long  walk  I  had  had  smce  morning,  she 
deigned   me    no   other    answer    than   that  of 
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placing  bannocks,  mSk,  and  a  lump  of  mouldy 
cheese  before  me. 

^'Your  miles  are  long,  my  good  Madam/' 
said  I9  **  and  the  country  much  cut  up  :  I  feel 
aiore  fatigued  than  I  could  have  imagined.  Can 
you  give  me  a  night's  lodging,  in  your  pleasant 
cottage  r 

**  Na,"  said  she,  sulkily,  "  we've  no  that  ac- 
commodation for  the  likes  0'  ye;  best  gang 
ferrets." 

'^  I  shall  do  so,  then,  my  good  woman/'  said 
I,  **  and  small  thanks  to  ye  for  short  courtesy." 

At  this  moment,  and  as  I  was  finishing  my 
meal,  the  old  daft  boddie,  returned,  and  re- 
suming her  seat,  b^an  to  warble  another  of  her 
Id  ballads: 

My  cummer  and  I  lay  down  to  sleep. 

With  twa  pint  stonpa  at  our  bed  feet. 

And  aye,  when  we  wakened,  we  drank  them  dry. 

What  think  ye  o'  my  cummer  and  I  ?* 

She  evidently  wished  to  draw  my  attention 
towards  her ;  for  as  I  turned,  while  the  ill- 
favoured  hostess  looked  another  way,  I  observed 
her  making  secret  signs  for  me  to  leave  the 
cottage.       Accordingly,  somewhat  struck  with 

♦  Scott. 
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her  manner,  although  I  had  intended  half  an 
hour's  rest,  and  (if  I  could  have  obtained  ac- 
commodation), a  night's  lodging,  I  arose  and 
offered  to  remunerate  the  crabbed  landlady. 

She,  however,  refused  the  coin  I  offered  h^, 
though  something  more  civilly.  *'  Hout  na !" 
said  she.  ^'  It  was  na  worth  the  quarter  o'  that 
I  was  quite  welcome ;  they  did  na  tak  siller  frae 
travellers :  they  seldom  came  that  way,  and  when 
they  came,  her's  was  no  inn." 

As  I  nodded  to  the  weird  sister,  in  quitting 
the  cottage,  she  pointed  significantly,  with  her 
choppy  finger,  in  the  direction  I  had  just  tia> 
versed,  as  if  warning  me  to  return.  I,  however, 
paid  no  attention  to  her  actions,  made  no  further 
inquiry,  and  although,  for  the  first  few  paces 
I  thought  the  circumstance  rather  singular,  and 
the  Highland  hospitality  I  had  received  some- 
what constrained,  I  shouldered  my  burthen,  and 
like  Christian  in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  went 
onwards  on  my  way.  The  shades  of  evening  were 
now  descending  fast,  the  hills  were  wrapped  in 
deeper  brown,  and  the  breeze  sighed  along 
the  glen  I  traversed  in  a  melancholy  and 
dreary  style,  that  would  have  been  quite  de- 
lightful to  a  lover  of  the  wild  poetry  of  the  bard 
Ossian. 

As  the  glen  was  thus  lonely,  and  I  had  still 
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some  five  miles  before  I  came  upon  any  other  ha- 
bitable spot,  I  plucked  a  stout  stake  from  amongst 
some  hurdles  before  I  quitted  the  precincts 
of  the  little  farm.  The  warning  action  of  the 
old  woman  had  for  the  moment  struck  me,  and 
I  felt  that  something  in  the  shape  of  a  weapon 
in  hand  would  be  both  companionable  and 
perhaps  useful. 

The  path  I  traversed  ran  along  the  margin  of 
the  streamlet,  turning  and  winding  between  the 
hills;  and,  to  my  surprize,  as  soon  as  I  had  wound 
my  way  around  the  base  of  the  first  hill  beyond 
the  cottage,  I  found  my  weird  and  withered 
firiend  had  cut  nearly  across  it,  and  was  in  wait- 
ing before  me  beside  the  bum. 

"  Did  I  no  warn  ye  not  to  tak  this  road  ?" 
she  said,  as  soon  as  I  came  up.  '^  Did  I  not  sign 
to  ye  no  to  gang  further  up  the  glen  ?" 

"  And  wherefore  not,  my  good  woman  ?" 
said  I. 

"  There's  danger  in  your  path,"  she  re- 
turned. 

"  Who  will  injure  me  ?"  I  inquired.  "  Rob- 
bery is  almost  unknown  in  yoiu*  country ;  and 
for  myself  I  fear  nothing.  I  have  injured  no 
one  ;   why  should  I  ?" 

*'  You  have  eaten  of  the  bread,  and  drank  of 
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the  cup  of  those  you  have  injured  but  now," 
returned  the  beggar. 

^'  Whose  bread  have  I  eaten,  foolish  woman," 
I  inquired,  '*  that  you  can  allude  to  ?" 

"Yonder  woman's,''  returned  the  hag,  pointing 
back  to  the  cottage.  **  Ye  have  imprisoned  her 
husband  and  her  son  with  yer  cursed  sogering ; 
burned  their  bothies,  and  wasted  the  gude 
liquor  in  the  streams.  Ye  have  dean  ruined 
them  a'tegether." 

^'  If  you  allude  to  the  capture  of  some  smug- 
glers upon  the  hills,  beyond  Toumantoul,  I  have 
had  as  much  to  do  with  that  as  you  have.  I 
was  captured  amongst  the  lot." 

"  Are  ye  not  frae  Brsemar  ?"  said  she,  im- 
patiently ;  "  and  have  ye  not  been  away  at  that 
daft  Mandeville's  place  there  in  Donside  ?  Ye 
ken  ye  have,  for  I  saw  ye  at  Braemar.  Gang 
not  doun  the  glen,"  she  continued ;  "  Fse  tefl  ye 
fairly,  there's  them  been  out  speering  for  ye 
these  twa  days,  that  winna  spare  ye." 

**  Ridiculous  !"  said  I ;  "  what  have  I  to  do 
with  the  people  here  ?  I  never  biunt  a  bothie 
in  all  my  life." 

"  A-wed,  arweel,  ye  mun  do  as  ye  like.  Be 
ye  ane  of  the  garrison  or  not,  ye're  kenned  and 
marked,  and  they  winna  be  pleased  to  see  ye 
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again  whete  the  still's  at  work,  that's  a'.  Dinna 
say  ye  ha  na  been  forewarned." 

So  sayings  the  old  dame  turned  upon  her 
hed,  and  returned  towards  the  cottage. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  altogether  relished  this 
warning,  when  I  came  to  reflect  upon  it  as  I 
pursued  my  way.  It  was  not  impossible  that^ 
from  having  been  with  Altamont  and  McKilt 
deer^shooting  in  the  forest,  I  might  have  been 
recognized  and  identified  as  one  of  the  oflicers. 
The  path  I  pursued  I  knew  was  not  many  miles 
from  the  place  where  I  had  fallen  in  with  the 
smugglers  on  the  eventful  morning  of  my  meet- 
ing with  McKilt  and  his  party,  and,  according 
to  the  account  of  the  old  hag  I  had  just  left,  the 
leader  of  the  crew  had  dwelt  in  the  cottage 
where  I  had  stopped.  I  was  not  deceived.  The 
moon  had  risen  whilst  I  mended  my  pace, 
grasped  my  hedge-stake,  and  pondered  over 
these  matters.  My  way  still  lay  along  the  side 
of  the  streamlet,  which  had  now  become  much 
shallower  and  wider,  its  pebbly  bottom  not  a 
foot  fix)m  the  surface.  Both  current  and  ripple 
were  dancing  in  light  A  rustic  bridge  had 
been  here  erected,  but  was  now  broken,  nothing 
but  the  piles  here  and  there  remaining  to  tell 
of  its  sometime  whereabout. 
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Somewhere  about  a  mfle  from  these  frag^ 
ments,  I  had  been  directed  by  Altamont  to  bear 
off  to  the  right ;  and  a  mile  further  he  told  me 
would  bring  me  to  a  small  public-house,  ^ere 
I  might  obtain  a  bed  for  the  night. 

I  began  to  congratulate  myself  upon  the  near 
termination  of  my  journey,  when,  on  casually 
turning  my  head,  I  foimd  myself  followed  by 
three  men,  who,  at  the  distance  oi  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  were  hastening  along  the  path 
I  had  traversed.  FVom  their  manner,  I  m- 
stantly  knew  they  were  in  pursuit.  They  were 
running  when  I  first  saw  them,  but  broke  into 
a  walk  as  soon  as  they  saw  me  stop  and  regard 
them. 

The  only  chance  lefl  me  was  to  push  on,  and, 
actuaUy  running,  I  walked  on  as  fest  as  I  pos- 
sibly could. 

The  rivulet  again  nanx>wed,  and  ran  between 
precipitous  banks,  the  path  ascending  on  the 
right  hand  bank.  As  I  hastened  up  it,  a  slight 
turn  for  the  moment  hid  them  firom  my  view, 
and  I  was  beginning  to  deliberate  with  myself 
whether  there  would  be  any  degradation  in  tnist- 
ing  to  my  heels,  three  to  one  being  great  odds, 
when  I  found  the  path  in  front  also  occupied; 
two  men  quietly  stepping  from  the  rocky  ascent 
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which  overhung  it,  and  standing  not  twenty 
yards  before  me. 

There  was  small  time  for  deliberation,  and  a 
hundred  years  of  thought  would  only  have 
brought  me  to  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at  the 
moment  I  caught  sight  of  them.  Whether  I 
escaped  or  not,  my  only  chance  was  to  charge 
the  opposing  force. 

Grasping,  therefore,  my  weapon,  I  walked 
quickly  towards  them.  I  had  been  forewarned, 
and  I  determined  to  hold  no  parley ;  but,  without 
waiting  for  their  attack,  dash  upon  them,  and 
try  to  escape.  There  was  indeed  nothing  else 
for  it ;  the  precipitous  banks  being  on  one  hand, 
and  the  rivulet,  at  this  part  both  deep  and  rapid, 
on  the  other. 

The  demeanour  of  the  two  ruffians  in  my  path 
was  sufficient  to  advertise  me,  had  I  not  sus- 
pected it,  that  they  meant  mischief.  They  stood 
do^edly  before  me,  so  that  I  could  not  possibly 
get  past.  Each  man  had  a  stout  cudgel.  I 
walked  steadily  on  till  I  came  within  about  six 
yards,  and  then,  taking  the  heel  of  my  hedge- 
stake  into  the  palm  of  my  right  hand,  and  grasp- 
ing it  as  a  soldier  holds  his  musket  and  fixed 
bayonet  in  my  left,  I  sprung  upon  the  fellow 
more  immediately  opposing  me,  and  driving  the 
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point  into  the  pit  of  his  stomach  with  considerable 
force,  he  was  hors  de  cambcU  before  he  could 
effectually  strike  a  blow.  Both,  however,  had 
levelled  tremendous  blows  as  I  dashed  at  them, 
but  my  activity  had  thus  been  the  means  of  my 
eluding  their  cudgels,  and  I  instantly  turned 
upon  the  remaining  ruffian. 

He  was  a  sturdy  feUow,  and  dealt  his  blows 
like  an  Irishman  at  a  feir.  My  blood  ms 
however,  now  up,  and  I  dashed  at  him,  without 
regard  to  his  strength  or  prowess,  raining  such  a 
shower  upon  his  head,  and  giving  point  with  so 
much  effect  once  or  twice  full  in  his  teeth,  that 
I  was  just  upon  the  point  of  driving  him  back- 
wards into  the  stream,  when  (in  my  fury  having 
totally  forgotten  my  enemies  in  the  rear),  I 
was  felled  to  the  earth  by  a  heavy  blow  upon 
the  back  of  my  head,  which,  but  for  my  hat, 
would  have  p^haps  killed  me  upon  the 
spot. 

I  vras,  however,  only  stunned  for  the  moment, 
and,  conscious  that  I  was  now  completely  in  the 
power  of  my  enemies,  I  had  the  sense  to  remain 
perfectly  quiet  whilst  they  ransacked  my  podcets, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  my  pocket-book, 
containing  nearly  all  I  possessed  in  the  world — 
my  poor  hundred  pounds. 
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As  soon  as  they  found  it,  three  out  of  the  four 
arose  from  their  stooping  posture,  and  examined 
its  contents. 

"  Curse  the  fellow  1"  said  the  man  whose  com- 
rade I  had  floored,  "  he  has  fairly  done  for  Mur- 
doch I  think ;  the  poor  chap's  bleeding  from 
the  mouth  and  nose  like  a  pig." 

"  We've  fairly  stimned  the  cheil,  however," 
said  another  feHow^  whose  knee  was  upon  my 
breast.  "  Best  toss  him  into  the  bum  before  he 
comes  to ;  hell  sink  like  a  stane." 

"  Na,  nay  that  winna  do  ava,"  returned  the 
other ;  **  that  might  tell  tales  of  us.  Draw  yer 
knife,  mon,  across  his  weasand,  and  then  we 
can  tak  the  loon  doun  to  the  bothie,  and  bury 
him." 

I  turned  sick  at  the  words.  To  die  (as  Eu** 
gene  Aram  says)  is  natural  and  necessary ;  but 
the  manner  of  it  is  something  which  should  be 
decent  and  manly.  To  be  slaughtered  thus 
like  a  calf  by  these  butchers,  was  any  thing  but 
pleasant,  and  I  resolved  to  demur,  and  resist  the 
supplication  of  the  knife  to  my  carotid  by  every 
means  in  my  power.  Four  to  one  was  great 
odds,  however.  On  my  legs  I  could  have  been 
content  to  fight  like  Macbeth,  "  till  from  my 
bones  the  flesh  was  hacked,"  but  to  be  held 
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down,  like  a  pig  upon  a  shutter,  and  fed  the 
sharp  knife  cut  through  my  windpipe,  was 
horrible  to  contemplate. 

Three  of  the  fellows  were  still  engaged  hunt- 
ing amongst  the  pockets  of  my  book.  The 
ripple  of  the  stream  sounded  just  beneath  the 
bank  I  lay  on,  and  a  sudden  thought  strode 
through  my  brain. 

The  villain  who  mounted  guard  over  me  re- 
laxed his  hold  for  one  moment,  as  he  searcbed 
his  pocket  for  the  knife  which  was  to  cut  my 
thread  of  life,  and  kill  me  like  a  calf.  With  a 
sudden  and  violent  effort)  I  wrenched  myself 
free  from  him,  and  rolling  rapidly  over  before  he 
recovered  himself,  in  the  next  instant  I  dropped 
like  a  water-rat  into  the  stream. 

No  shipwrecked  mariner  ever  felt  the  gratcfU 
and  cooUng  freshes  of  the  desert,  more  welcome 
to  his  throat,  than  I  felt  the  cold  waters  over 
my  body  as  I  plunged  into  this  bum ;  and  allow- 
ing myself  to  sink  several  feet,  I  struck  out 
like  an  otter,  for  some  distance,  beneath  the 
stream. 

When  I  rose  to  the  surface,  I  found  my 
pursuers  were  as  cunning  as  myself;  they  wre 
quite  awake  to  the  habits  of  the  animal  I  have 
mentioned,  and  knowing,  that  if  I  could  swim, 
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I  must  soon  rise  for  air,  had  run  along  with 
the  currenty  and  instantly  saw  me  when  I 
reached  the  surface.  It  was  lucky  for  me  that 
I  was  an  expert  swimmer,  as  I  found  I  should 
have  a  hard  struggle  for  it,  if  I  meant  to  escape 
bdng  mimlered  in  mistake. 

In  my  boyhood  I  had  practised  diving  and 
swimming  under  water  in  the  different  streams 
situate  near  the  Grange,  and  I  was,  therefore, 
quite  at  home  in  the  element ;  and  as  soon  as 
I  heard  the  shout  which  my  pursuers  gave 
fix)m  the  bank,  I  again  allowed  myself  to 
sink. 

This  time,  however,  I  altered  my  game,  and 
instead  of  swinuning  with  the  stream,  I  turned 
beneath  the  surface,  and  although  I  could 
not  stem  the  swift  current,  like  a  trout  or  a 
salmon,  I  kept  my  head  against  it,  and  pulled 
with  might  and  main,  with  a  half  turn,  towards 
the  further  bank. 

The  half  nunute's  breath  I  had  taken,  had  not 
only  shewed  me  that  destruction  awaited  me 
from  my  foes,  but  I  distinctly  heard  the  roar 
of  a  torrent  right  a  head,  which,  together  with 
the  rush  of  the  waters  which  hurried  me  on, 
made  me  conjecture  that  there  was  in  all 
probability^  either  a  small  cataract  near,  or  some 
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rapids  must  be  at  hand.  As  a  last  resource, 
I  therefore  made  for  the  opposite  bank,  and 
completely  hidden  in  its  dark  overhaDging 
shade,  grasping  a  tufb  with  one  hand,  to  keq> 
my  head  above  the  water,  thus  out  of  the 
&xyd  of  the  current,  lay  perdue,  like  a  North 
American  sayage,  listening  to  the  retreating 
footsteps  of  his  foes. 

I  found,  however,  this  was  a  atuation  I  could 
not  long  endure.  The  cold  was  too  great  for 
one  not  bred  in  the  woods  *  and  prairies,  and 
I  felt  completely  numbed.  To  add  to  my 
discomfiture,  I  found  it  impossible  to  land, 
the  water  being  too  deep,  and  nothing  to  ob- 
tain a  grasp  of  on  the  bank  sufficioitly  firm 
to  haul  myself  up  on  dry  land.  My  only 
chance,  therefore,  was  to  cross,  and  run  the 
risk  of  capture.  To  deliberate,  was  to  drown ; 
I  was  becoming  more  benumbed  and  exhausted 
every  instant,  and  letting  go  my  precarious 
hold,  I  struck  out  as  strongly  as  I  was  now 
able. 

Luckily  the  rivulet,  instead  of  being  in  deqp 
pools,  as  on  the  side  I  had  quitted,  was  just 

at  this  part  gravelly  and  shelving,  and  I  was 
enabled,  with  some  little  effort^  at  last  to  get 
footing  upon  dry  land. 
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It  is  not  often  the  cade  in  the  moral  Norths 
(in  these  latter  days)  that  a  traveller  falls  into 
an  ambuscade,  and  is  nearly  victimized  by 
such  a  relentless  lot  as  I  was  endeavouring  to 
escape  from.  Scotland  is  for  the  most  part 
a  quiet  land;  its  remotest  lakes,  its  thicket 
forests,  its  mountains  and  its  glens,  as  safe  and 
secure  for  the  exploration  of  the  stranger, 
as  Hyde  Park  on  a  Sunday.  In  ould  Ire- 
land, indeed>  it  is  more  common  for  a  red^ 
coat  to  fall  in  vdth  fellows  who  bear  the 
gallows  in  their  features,  and  murder  in  their 
right  hands.  It  was,  therefore,  my  peculiar 
luck  to  be  thus  hunted  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
and  it  jumped  I  considered)  with  the  evil  fate 
my  destiny  always  had  in  store  for  me. 

There  were,  however,  these  peculiar  features 
in  the  case,  that  these  men  had  been  much 
enraged  by  the  powerful  interference  of  the 
two  detachments  lying  at  Brsemar  and  Gor- 
garff,  which  had  most  completely  ruined  their 
trade;  and,  as  they  considered,  in  the  most 
unwarrantable  manner  robbed  them  of  their 
subsistence^  They  had,  therefore,  with  the  less 
remorse  appropriated  my  purse,  and  sought 
to  take  revenge  upon  my  person. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  the  dry  land,  I  cautiously 
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looked  about  me;  first  I  thought  of  dimbingthe 
craggy  banks  which  overhung  the  path,  and  gain- 
ing the  bin,  attempt  to  reach  Aberlochie,  whidi  I 
knew  was  not  now  very  fair  from  me. 

As  I  stooped  and  listened,  however,  I  caught 
sight  of  the  lurid  glare  of  a  fire,  reflected  in 
the  water,  not  many  yards  fit)m  me.  I  knew 
instantly  that  it  proceeded  firom  a  whiskey 
bothie,  which  in  my  progress  down  the  stream 
I  had  passed.  With  stealthy  pace,  and 
so  quietly  that  the  blind  mole  could  scaiody 
have  heard  my  footfall,  I  approached  it,  and 
cautiously  looked  in.  It  was  empty,  and  I  en- 
tered. There  were  several  tattered  garments 
lying  about,  and  hastQy  stripping  off  my  coat 
and  waistcoat,  I  made  fi*ee  with  one  of  the  ragged 
great  coats  I  found  lying  on  the  floor.  Ttis 
is  the  great  secret  in  r^ard  to  saving  onesdf 
fiiom  taking  cold,  afl^r  becoming  wet  through 
either  fix>m  rain  or  immersion  in  water ;  namdy 
to  put  on  a  dry  garment  over  the  wet  ooe 
and  immediately  exercise  the  body. 

Stepping  to  the  door,  I  again  listened,  but 
no  sound  met  my  ear.  The  smugglers  were 
in  possession  of  the  path  before  me,  and  which, 
unless  I  could  have  landed  on  the  other  side 
the  stream,  or  consented   to  return   the  ^y 
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I  came,  was  the  only  one  I  could  take,  the  river 
being  as  I  said  on  one  side,  and  the  steep 
craigs  on  the  other. 

I  was  fully  resolved  not  to  return ;  and  to 
fight  my  way  through  my  opponents,  was 
rather  too  hazardous.  The  ruffians  evidently 
thought  I  should  make  some  effort  to  land, 
before  I  reached  the  falls.  There  were  several 
shelving  parts  of  the  ascending  rocks  I  had 
observed,  as  I  cautiously  approached  the 
bothie.  I  resolved  to  chance  concealment,  by 
clambering  up  one  of  these,  and  lie  perdue, 
till  the  smugglers  returned;  and  not  to  lose 
time,  I  resolved  myself  to  recall  them. 

Seizing,  therefore,  a  large  piece  of  glowing 
turf,  I  threw  it  into  the  dry  thatch  of  the 
bothie,  and  set  it  on  fire;  it  was  a  sort  of 
retaliation  which  exceedingly  pleased  me.  Then 
grasping  a  stout  cudgel,  which  I  foimd  lying  near, 
I  ran  several  paces  towards  the  falls,  jumped 
up  the  ascent,  and  effectually  concealed  my- 
self 

The  stratagem  answered;  the  bothie  sent 
up  a  glowing  blaze,  the  whiskey  taking  fire, 
and  I  lay  in  breathless  expectation  of  the 
result. 

The  smugglers  soon  saw  the  beacon,  hastened 
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back,  passed  the  spot  in  which  I  lay  concealed, 
and  with  horrible  imprecations  upon  me,  rushed 
onwards,  supposing  that  I  had  fled  the  way  I 
came. 

After  listening  for  a  few  minutes  to  thcar 
retiring  footsteps,  I  seized  the  opportunity  of 
escape^  and  leaping  down  the  rodcs,  with  might 
and  main  I  fled. 

Knowing  that  the  lone  inn  or  public,  which 
Altamont  had  described  to  me,  was  in  the  high- 
way which  intersected  the  footpath  I  traversed, 
I  quickly  passed  the  salmon  leap,  in  the  fidls ; 
and  now,  not  thinking  my  dignity  at  all  com- 
promised after  this  bad  action,  by  taking  to  my 
heels,  continued  to  speed  onwards  till  I  reached 
the  high  road. 

After  I  had  gained  about  half  a  mile  furth^ 
I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  look  back,  and  listen 
if  there  was  any  sound  of  my  pursuers.  AS, 
however,  was  silent ;  a  dancing  light  shot  up 
ever  and  anon  in  the  direction  df  the  burning 
bothie,  and  beyond  that,  far  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, was  King  Richard's  bright  track  yet 
visible  upon  the  horizon,  which  "  gives  token  of 
the  goodly  day  to-morrow." 

I  was  now  warm  and  vigorous ;  the  plunge 
into  the  river  had,  together  with  the  excitement 
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consequent  upon  my  adventure,  carried  off  all 
my  previous  fatigue.  I  was  once  more  solitary 
upon  the  moors ;  but  my  heart  was  light  to  what 
it  had  been  upon  former  occiasions.  I  had 
fought,  and  all  but  conquered,  and  it  is  wonder- 
fiil  upon  what  good  terms  a  man  feels  with  him- 
self after  doing  his  devoir  like  a  true  knight* 
Making,  therefore,  my  cudgel  play  around  my 
head,  I  hurried  forward,  and  before  long  a  twink- 
ling light  threw  its  beams  from  afar.  Praying 
heaven  that  it  might  not  be  an  '^  ignis  fatuuSy 
or  a  ball  of  wildfire,''  I  made  towards  it  with 
might  and  main,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  I 
had  won  the  lone  public-house. 

After  battering  at  the  door  with  as  much 
vigoiur  as  the  Black  Knight  at  the  Hermitage  of 
the  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst,  I  succeeded  in  arous^ 
ing  the  old  people  who  tenanted  it|  and,  after 
some  difficulty,  gained  admittance. 

It  was  but  a  poor  place  of  refuge  I  found ; 
for  except  some  eggs^  coarse  cheese,  and  marvel- 
lously stale  oaten  cake>  this  house  of  entertain- 
ment was  ail  unprovided  with  viands  for  the 
traveller's  use.  The  reason  was  plain,  it  was 
seldom,  if  ever,  visited.  The  landlord  and 
his  auld  wife  were  superannuated,  and  past 
work.     I,  however,  was  glad  of  the  slight  shel- 
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ter  it  afforded;  and  making  tiie  outlets  as 
secure  as  I  could,  in  case  my  pursuers  should 
discover  my  place  of  refuge,  and  possessing 
myself  of  an  old  rusty  fowling-piece,  which  had 
apparently  graced  the  walls  for  half  a  century, 
I  felt  myself  tolerably  secure,  and  determined  to 
rest  here  till  dawn,  and  then  put  on  with  all 
convenient  speed. 

Making,  therefore,  a  good  turf  fire,  I  set 
myself  down  to  such  viands  as  my  host  put 
before  me,  and  then  threw  myself  back  in  my 
chair,  and,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  pon- 
dered over  my  situation.  With  my  pocket^ 
book  and  its  contents,  all  my  present  store  was 
gone,  except  some  half  a  dozen  shillings  I  carried 
in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  and  my  watch.  I, 
therefore,  made  up  my  mind  to  push  on  for 
Aberdeen,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  pving 
information  of  the  robbery  to  the  police  there, 
as  also  that  I  might  find  the  few  effects  I  had 
directed  my  servant  to  send  fix)m  Fort  Geoige, 
and  on  which,  trifling  as  they  were,  I  was  now 
to  depend  for  support  till  I  could  get  a  supply. 

I  was  now,  indeed,  in  a  different  situation  to 
any  I  had  ever  before  been  in.  Hitherto  I  had 
only  had  those  disagreeables  to  encounter  incident 
to  personages  moving  in  the  higher  sphere  of  life. 
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Gold,  the  pale  and  common  drudge  "  'twixt 
man  and  man/'  I  had  never  contemplated  the 
want  of ;  my  means  had  always  been  ample  for 
my  wants,  as  &r  as  subsistence  went.  There 
were  circumstances,  also,  which  had  made 
application  for  money  from  my  father's  agent, 
extremely  unpleasant  to  me;  and  the  last 
time  I  had  applied,  I  had  been  given  to  imder- 
stand  that  my  demands  in  future  were  not 
likely  to  be  honoured. 

The  fact,  therefore,  of  my  becoming  suddenly 
a  pennfless  wanderer  in  the  open  world,  was 
sufficiently  startling,  and  stared  me  in  the  face, 
as  if  the  poor  hundred  pounds  I  had  just  been 
robbed  of,  had  been  as  inexhaustible  as  the  cap  of 
Fortunatus. 

Thank  heaven,  however,  that  buoyancy  of 
spirit  which  enabled  me  to  surmount  all  the  ills 
my  particular  person  has  been  heir  to,  enabled 
me  to  rise  above  the  present  ill  fortune. 

"  What  am  I,"  said  I,  "  that  I  should  repine 
at  that  which  my  own  rashness  of  temper  has 
brought  upon  me?  Hitherto  I  have  ranked" 
myself  above  those  with  whom  my  lot  has  been 
cast  on  account  of  my  gentility.  I  brought 
myself  into  difficulties  with  my  comrades  of  the 
145th,  by  holding  them  cheap,  and  estimating 
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myself  beyond  prioe^  ergo^  I  have  been  horn- 
bled,  fallen  (I  fear)  like  Ludfer,  never  to  rise 
again.  Away,  then,  with  my  gentility,"  said  I, 
"  there  is  no  sign  left  to  shew  the  woild  I  am 
a  gentleman/'  My  name,  which  had  been  a 
knightly  and  a  noble  one  since  my  &thers 
helped  to  conquer  for  the  Normans,  I  deter- 
mined to  part  with.  Through  me  it  had  suf- 
fered no  dishonour ;  but  I  seemed  now  unworthy 
to  bear  it.  The  station  in  life  to  which  it  had 
pleased  heaven  to  call  me,  I  was  unable  to  fiH 
Be  it  so,  nature  hath  given  me  talents,  I  will  use 
them.  The  only  difficulty  was  to  know  what  I 
was  most  clever  in.  Having  been  brought  up 
to  no  profession*  the  chances  were,  that  I  was  unfit 
for  any.  All  the  accomplishments  I  possessed 
were  utterly  usdess^-^not  one  of  them  would 
earn  me  a  shilling.  "  What,  in  the  name  of  aD 
the  gods  at  once,  is  to  become  of  me  ?"  said  I. 
Divested  by  a  multitude  of  rash  acts,  of  home, 
friends,  and  country,  unless  I  could  manage  to 
strike  out  some  means  of  present  subsistence,  I 
must  either  rob  or  starve. 

^^  Poor  is  the  friendless  master  of  a  world," 
saith  the  poet  I  was  not  master  of  a  world, 
but  I  was  both  poor  and  friendless.  At  least, 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  revel  in   the  idea,  that 
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such  was  the  fact.  Mine  was  a  case  of  pride 
apeing  humility ;  and  I  cast  fix)m  my  mind  as 
offensive  the  idea  of  applying  to  any  one  for 
assistance  in  my  present  strait.  Altamont 
would  have  flown  to  me  had  I  but  hinted  my 
mishap.  So  would  M'Kilt.  I  was  not  without 
friends,  then ;  but  how  could  I,  however,  bor- 
row without  the  slightest  idea  when  I  was  likely 
to  be  able  to  repay  them.  Mrs.  Allworthy,  too, 
good  soul,  if  alive,  would  I  was  sure  have 
received  me  into  her  house,  and  advised  with 
me  as  to  my  future  career.  But,  no  :  I  resolved 
to  work  for  bread,  rather  than  be  under  obliga- 
tion to  living  mortal.  "No,"  said  I,  rising 
and  stridmg  across  the  floor  of  the  little  cabin 
I  was  cribbed  in;  "the  world  hath  used  me 
scurvily.  Ill  seek  for  favours  from  none.  To 
receive  them  would  be  bad  enough ;  but  to  be 
refused,  ye  gods  !  I  know  not  whether  the 
thought  most  frightens,  disgusts,  or  affronts  me. 
Better  beg  my  food,"  I  said  aloud,  throwing 
myself  into  an  Orlando  Furioso  attitude,  which 
caused  the  old  host  to  poke  his  head  from  his 
berth,  and  stare  with  affright,  thinking  he  had 
a  daft  body  for  his  guest ; 

Or,  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword,  enforce 
A  thievish  Uving  on  the  common  road. 
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"  Ha !  a  thought  strikes  me,"  I  continued ; 
"  by  this  penniless  pocket,  'twere  not  the  worst 
way.  ni  turn  actor  for  the  nonce ;  and  fret  my 
hoiu*  upon  the  stage.  As  honest  Bardoljdi  says, 
^  It  is  a  life  I  do  desire :  I  will  thrive.*  " 

I  think  it  is  my  Lord  Burlington  who,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Pope,  remarks  upon  the  amuse- 
ment afforded  him  in  observing  the  disparity  of 
men  from  themselves,  even  in  a  week's  progress 
of  time.  The  desultory  leaping  and  catching 
of  new  motions,  new  modes,  new  measures; 
and  that  strange  spirit  of  life  (I  use  his  own 
words)  with  which  men  broken  and  disappointed 
resume  their  hopes,  their  solicitations,  their 
ambitions. 

It  is  even  so  :  seated  in  a  mud-walled  cottage, 
and  almost  penniless,  I  already  began  in  an- 
ticipation to  fancy  myself  the  observed  of  all 
observers :  a  very  Roscius  in  Rome.  The 
scenic  hour  had  always  been  to  me  one  of  pecu- 
liar enchantment.  The  veriest  strollers  that 
ever  ranted  in  a  booth,  I  had  always  envied 
their  hour  before  the  footlights ;  the  idea,  there- 
fore, was  the  more  pleasant  to  me,  as  it  promised 
to  afford  me  a  visible  means  of  existence,  and 
jumped  with  my  humour.  Oh  !  Shakspere, 
I  fear  me  you  have  much  to  answer  for.  How 
many  a  gawky  youth,  who  might  have  done  his 
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country  service  at  the  plough-taiI|  have  thy 
words  of  fire  sent  to  rave,  recite,  and  throw  his 
awkward  limbs  about,  and  be  hissed  into  mad- 
ness in  a  country  bam. 

As  soon  as  dawn  appeared,  I  prepared  to  leave 
the  little  inn.  The  hostess  crept  from  out  of 
her  berth,  and  prepared  me  a  mess  which  she 
called  sowans;  and  the  old  hen  having  depo- 
sited an  egg,  I  made  a  tolerable  breakfast.  After 
remunerating  the  old  dame,  I  grasped  my  cudgel, 
and  wended  my  way. 

Luckily  for  me,  my  foes  had  spent  so  much 
time  in  seeking  for  me  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  ferm  in  the  glen,  that  they  thought  it  un- 
safe longer  to  remain  near  the  scene  of  their 
robbery ;  they  therefore  made  the  best  of  their 
way  to  Glasgow,  as  I  afterwards  heard ;  whilst 
I,  unmolested,  wended  on  towards  Aberdeen, 
which  place  I  reached  late  the  next  night 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

How  will  this  griere  you 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowled^,  that 
You  thi;s  have  published  me  ?    Gentle,  my  Lord, 
You  scarce  can  right  me  thoroughly,  then,  to  say 
You  did  nu stake. 

8HAK8PUK. 

When  I  reached  Aberdeen,  I  inquired  my 
way  to  M'Cray's  hotel,  where  I  had  ordered  my 
late  rear-rank  servant,  of  the  145th,  to  forward 
my  baggage  to,  and  which  I  was  glad  enough 
to  find  the  fisdthful  fellow  had  performed.  1 
forthwith  located  myself  there  ;  and  for  the 
first  time  for  many  nights  enjoyed  a  comfort- 
able bed  find  refipeshing  sleep. 

It  was  nigh  noon  the  next  day,  before  I 
made  my  appearance  in  all  the  comforts  of  dean 
linen  and  my  best  suit  of  mufti.     As  I  break- 
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&ftted,  I  was  surprised  to  find  what  a  gay  place 
this  northern  town  was.  The  fashionables  were 
just  then  promenading  the  High  Street,  which 
was  quite  filled  with  elegantly-fdressed  and  lovely 
females,  attended  by  beaux  and  cavaliers  as 
smart  as  themselves. 

I  had  always  thought  the  Scotch  were  grave 
and  staid  folks,  both  young  and  old,  with  an  eye 
to  the  main  chance,  and  as  rigid  in  manner  and 
conversation  as  a  commimity  of  quakers ;  the 
old  folks,  like  DoUoe  Davie  Deans — ^the  young 
as  serious  as  his  daughter  Jennie.  Here, 
however,  the  nymphs  and  swains  seemed  as 
firesh  and  fair,  and  full  of  spirit,  as  the  month 
of  May. 

As  I  looked  from  my  window  upon  the  gay 
scene,  the  dep6t  of  the  regiment  stationed  there 
came  sweepbg  dovm  the  street,  with  their  drums 
and  trumpets  sounding  my  hopes.  The  sight 
gave  me  a  pang,  as  I  reflected  that  all  my  hopes 
in  that  profession  were  gone  for  ever. 

To  my  surprise,  I  saw  Altamont  de  Mont- 
didier  coming  full  swing  down  the  street.  He 
seemed  to  Iqiow  every  party  he  met,  and  had 
something  to  say  to  e^ch,  whether  he  knew 
them  or  not. 

*'  Ha  1  my  Lord  Provost,"  said  he,  to  a  most 

VOL.    III.  B 
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curious-looking  eldeiiy  gentleinan,  dressed  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  Nicol.  Jarvie  a  venera- 
ble functionary  wearing  a  Ramilies  wig,  whidi 
covered  his  whole  forehead  in  front;  a  laoed 
neckcloth,  and  carrying  a  most  respectable  cane 
behind  his  back.  "Hal  my  Lord  Provost, 
what  sort  of  rule  do  you  keep  here  in  this  shire 
of  yours?  I  have  been  stopped,  robbed,  and 
well  nigh  murdered  amongst  the  fastnesses  be- 
yond Lochintoidar." 

"  Heaven  be  here,  man,"  said  the  Provost ;  "  ye 
dinna  mean  that;  hout,  but  it's  dear  again 
common  sense,  yon.  Ye're  joking.  Ye  made 
the  giants,  and  then  ye  killed  them,  eh  ?" 

"  Not  I,"  said  Altamont ;  "  like  Ensign 
Pattypan,  I  should  have  been  stopped,  robbed, 
and  stripped,  but  that  I  luckily  had  fire-arms 
with  me.  Fm  uneasy  about  a  friend,  from  whom  I 
parted,  the  same  morning,  and  I  galloped  into 
town  from  Toumantoul,  to  ascertain  if  he  has 
arrived. 

"Yer  a  gude  youth,  and  an  extraordinar,'| 
said  the  Provost ;  "  I  can  hear  ye  well  spoken  o* 
in  every  house  I  call  at.  'Gad,  but  yer  a  mon- 
strous favourite  of  Mistress  MacmuDain's. 
What  for  no  come  away  an'  dine  wi'  us  at  five, 

man?"  . 

"  It  cannot  be,  Baillie ;  I've  engaged  myself 
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this  evening  to  Ducrow.  He  professes,  in  his 
bill,  to  ride  five  horses  at  once^  I  have  betted 
that  I  ride  ten.  All  Aberdeen  is  coming  to 
see  it,  and  you  must  bring  Mrs.  Macmullain 
also." 

"  111  surely  do  that.  But  ye're  a  queer 
chid!  something  foolish  in  these  vain  mat- 
ters, but  a  monstrous  favourite  o'  Mistress 
Macmullain.  Come  awa,  and  tak  yer  brose  wi' 
hu2  to-morrow." 

"  It  cannot  be,  Baillie,"  said  Altamont.  "  To- 
morrow I  am  engaged,  also,  at  the  theatre.  I 
am  going  into  the  oven  with  Monsieur  Chau- 
bert  the  fire-eater,  and  his  leg  of  mutton." 

'*  Heaven  be  here !  but  ye're  surely  no  blate  ! 
Yer  o'er  fond  o'  these  fierce  vanities,"  returned 
the  BaiDie,  taking  a  huge  pinch  of  rappee ;  '^  and 
here  comes  the  bonniest  lass  in  the  hale  kmtra 
side,"  he  continued,  bowing  as  a  party  of  ladies 
were  about  to  pass ;  '^  the  Laird  o'  Aberbirk- 
fddy's  dauchter." 

"Did  I  not  dance  with  you  in  Brabant 
once  ?"  said  Altamont,  addressing  himself  to 
one  of  the  young  ladies,  a  remaricably  handsome 
and  elegant  creature. 

"  Now  then,"  I  thought,  "  I  shall  hear  the 
iKnlhem   accent    rained    upon    this  impudent 

E  2 
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youth^s  head.     I  shall  oertainly  now  hear  the 
Fats  yer  wiQ  of  lieutenant  Bullyman.^ 

I  was  mistaken ;  the  lady  answered  quite  to 
the  purpose,  and  in  the  same  langui^  too. 

^^  Did  I  not  dance  with  you  at  Brabant  once  f 
she  said. 

**  I  know  you  did.* 

^^How  needless  was  it  then  to  ask  the 
question." 

Altamont  now  joined  the  ladies  in  the  pro- 
menade,  and  was  quickly  out  of  sight. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  any  further  my 
story  during  the  short  time  I  remained  in  the 
north.  In  fine,  the  good  Altamont,  who  had  in- 
deed returned  post-haste  from  his  detachment  in 
the  desire  of  finding  me  at  Aberdeen,  where  he 
hoped  he  might  still  have  **  the  tongue  of  persua- 
sion," and  myself  the  ^*  ears  of  profiting,"  totally 
failed  in  dissuading  me  from  my  resolution  oi 
adopting  the  stage  for  a  profession,  and  trying 
my  powers  in  the  company  of  the  first  stroDafS 
with  whom  I  should  fiedl  in.  He  ¥ras,  as  I  said, 
himself  a  lover  of  the  drama,  fond  of  amateur  per- 
formances and  one  of  the  most  finished  actors 
perhaps  upon  the  stage.  He  therefore  could 
better  forgive  the  propensity  I  felt  to  try  my  hand 
upon  the  boards,  although  his  good  sense  told 
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him  that  it  could  only  lead  to  ruin,  being  adopted 
as  much  out  of  the  spirit  of  opposition  as 
any  thing  else. 

I  therefore  converted  the  few  articles  I  pos- 
sessed of  any  value  into  cash ;  and  left  in  Altar 
mont's  hands  the  task  of  endeavouring  to  discover 
ibe  thieves  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  my 
pocket-book  and  its  contents.  Then  in  order  to 
be  quite  in  character,  I  put  what  things. I  wanted 
by  way  of  change  into  a  bundle,  sounded  the 
very  base  string  of  humility  by  assuming  the 
name  of  Mr.  Peter  Snooks,  and  started  on  a 
promenade  towards  England. 

My  journey  southward  was  pleasant  enough* 
I  lingered  and  loitered,  like  any  other  dreamer, 
for  days  togeth^  beside  the  mouldering  tower, 
the  battered  keep,  and  the  ruined  abbey.  I  even 
sometimes  passed  the  night  under  the  trees  of 
the  forest;  and  whilst  thus  sequestered  and 
alone,  amused  myself  in  melancholy  musings 
upon  the  by-gone  days,  my  own  blighted  hopes, 
and  all  the  mishaps  that  had  happened  to  me. 
I  had  still  some  few  pounds  in  my  pockets ;  my 
wants  were  few,  and  I  turned  my  steps  from  the 
direct  route  wherever  fancy  led  me.  A  draught 
from  the  running  brook  served  me  in  place  of 
more  hot  and  rebellious  liquors ;  like  Boniface's 
ale,  I  merely  fancied  it  burgundy,  and  it  was  worth 
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ten  shilliiigs  a  quart ;  and  whilst  the  fresh  spring 
bubbled  beside  my  napkin,  and  the  free  birds 
twittering  and  chirping,  hopped  from  bough  to 
bough  to  daim  the  cruiiibs  I  left  for  p^uisites^ 
I  eat  my  solitary  meal  of  bread  and  cheese  tbus 
'^  under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs,"  or  in 
any  of  the  cottages  I  happened  to  pass  in  n^ 
travels. 

Thus  I  visited  many  of  the  places  of  interest 
mentioned  in  Scott's  pages,  and  whilst  his  magic 
spell  was  upon  me,  and  I  wandered  amidst  the 
hills  and  vallevs  he  has  immortalized,  I 
forgot  for  a  time  the  cares  of  my  every  day 
existence.  It  seemed  indeed  indifferent  to  me 
how  I  passed  my  time,  or  whither  I  bent  my 
steps,  provided  I  did  but  pass  it  in  a  sort  of 
oblivion  of  all  pertaining  to  self.  Totally  with^ 
out  prospect,  there  seemed  nothing  left  to  me  bat 
to  get  through  existence — a  dreary  waste  of  years. 

Thus  I  wandered  through  P^thshire,  saw  the 
mist  upon  the  mountain,  and  heard  the  night^ 
bird  shriek  in  the  country  of  the  McGregors, 
wandered  over  the  fields  of  Bannockbum  and 
Flodden,  and  wended  my  way  through  Ettridc 
and  Teviotdale,  by 


Tweed's  fiedr  river,  btoad  and  deep. 
And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone« 
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I  then  passed  over  the  wilds  of  Cumberland, 
and  once  more  approached  the  more  fertile 
country  of  Yorkshire. 

As  I  was  now  fairly  quit  of  my  military 
employment,  I  hoped  never  even  to  see  a 
soldier  again.  Indeed,  the  mere  falling  in 
with  a  recruiting  party,  in  a  small  town  I  passed 
through,  had  brought  back  so  many  unpleasant 
reminiscences,  that  I  generally  avoided  the  most 
frequented  road,  and  travelled  through  by-ways, 
and  shadowy  lanes,  having  no  fixed  destination, 
but  still  progressed  onwards  in  a  tortuous  pro- 
gress, with  the  great  metropolis  in  my  mind's 
eye  as  a  halting^place,  but  with  no  desire  to  reach 
it. 

My  stock  of  cash,  however,  now  ran  low,  and 
I  could  not  live  so  cheaply  as  I  managed  to  do  in 
the  north.  Moreover,  although  I  might  some- 
times throw  myself  upon  the  greensward  before 
some  cottage  porch,  and  play  with  the  little 
urchins  where  I  purchased  my  homely  meal, 
yet  in  England,  as  I  was  compelled  generally  to 
seek  my  bed  at  the  roadside  inn,  my  purse 
had  diminished  to  the  lowest  ebb. 

One  evening  as  I  entered  a  little  village  in 
Derbyshire,  I  perceived  I  man  fishing.  I  was 
always  fond  of  the  sport,  and  the  sight  of  a 
brother  of  the  angle  was  sure  to  interest  me; 
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accordingly  I  stopped  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  him.  I  found  he  was  the  manage 
of  a  company  of  strollers,  who  were  travelling 
towards  Derby.  They  had  hdted  for  the  night, 
he  told  me,  in  the  village ;  and  he  had  been  to  the 
Great  House,  the  residence  oi  Squire  Wildhawk^ 
who  had  given  them  a  bespeak.  Th^  woe 
to  play  in  the  Squire's  dravdng-room,  before 
a  large  company  of  his  friends.  The  Squire 
had  bespoke  the  play  himself;  he  v9bs  a  great 
lover  of  the  immortid  bard,  and  he  desired 
them  to  pky  "  As  you  like  it.** 

"  You  know,  Sir,"  said  the  manager,  "  that 
Jaques  was  a  character  that  used  to  make 
John  Philip  Kemble  tremble;  my  heavy  busi-^ 
ness  gentleman  is  just  now  extremdy  unwell, 
or  between  ourselves,  he  affects  it:  he  lies 
crafty  sick,  to-day,  at  the  Checquers,  and  I  must 
either  play  the  part  myself,  or  we  must  leave 
Jaques  out  of  the  piece.  I  am  by  no  means 
up  in  the  part,  and  am  slow  of  study,  and  know^ 
ing  not  what  to  do,  in  pure  melanchdy  and 
troubled  brain,  I  have  taken  my  rod^  and  come 
to  fish." 

'*  Make  yourself  quite  easy.  Sir,  on  that  sub- 
ject," I  said,  "  I'll  play  Jaques  for  youi'* 

"My  dear  Sir,  you  *re  surely  joking,"  said 
the  manager,  "  you're  not  of  the  profession." 
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"I  am  not,"I  repKed,  "but  IH  pky  the  char 
meter,  notwithstanding." 

"  We  play,  man,  this  evening,"  returned  the 
stroller,  "in  a  couple  of  hours'  time.  The 
rehearsal's  over," 

"  I  want  no  rehearsal,"  said  I,  "  I  know  every 
part  in  the  play." 

"  This  is  fortunate,  indeed,"  said  the  manager. 
"  Now,  Mr,  Arden,  I  have  ye ;  *  no  more  that 
Thane  of  Cawdor,  that  Mr.  Buttenshaw,  shall 
deceive  our  bosom's  intent;'  I  discharge  Mr. 
Buttenshaw  to-morrow.  A  spedmen.  Sir,  a 
specimen;  "all  the  world's  a  stage," — speak 
that  speech,  I  pray  youi" 

I  gave  it  him,  with  good  emphasis  and  discre- 
tion. 

My  good  Sir,"  said  he,  seizing  my  hand, 
you've  been  joking  with  me.  You  are  from 
London;  you  belong  to  the  profession,  and 
you  ask  thirty  pounds  a-week." 

I  answered  him  in  the  negative ;  and  added> 
I  meant  to  look  for  an  engagement. 

"  If  my  poor  company  will  not  disgrace  your 

powers,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  be  happy  to  engage 

you." 

In   short,  I  enrolled  myself  in    his   corps 

dramatique^   and  made  my  dehvt  tiiat  night 

in   the   drawing-room  of  Wildhawk   Hall:   I 

E  3 
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played  Jaques  before  the  Squire  and  his  party. 
The  whole  affair  was  not  a  little  cuiiouB. 
Squire  Wildhawk  was  a  specimen  of  the  oU 
country  squire,  long  since  extincti  a  r^ukr 
roaring,  blustering,  drinking  cavalier.  He  was 
a  humourist;  a  would  be  wit;  and^  mmtoter, 
a  great  lover  of  the  drama,  considering  himseif 
no  slight  judge  of  acting.  We  played  as 
they  used  to  do  in  the  olden  time,  without 
the  aid  of  scenery  or  decorations  in  the  dining- 
room,  a  vast  oak-paneDed  apartment  ;  the 
audience  passing  their  remarks  upon  us  as 
we  appeared,  and  criticising  us  with  as  little 
mercy,  as  Theseus  and  his  court  criddsed  BuDy 
Bottom,  Peter  Quince,  Snout,  Stanreling,  and 
Flute. 

The  Squire  was  an  invalid;  a  fine,  portly, 
fox-himting,  drinking,  gouty,  old  English  gen- 
tleman ;  and  being  unable  to  walk,  he  had  his 
great  chair  wheeled  into  the  room,  and  a  taUe, 
with  his  punch^bowl,  bis  port  and  his  daret, 
set  before  him.  The  lights  were  arranged  across 
the  room  at  his  feet:  his  family  and  guests 
flanked  him  on  either  side,  and  with  his  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  he  prepared  to  enjoy  his  favourite 

play. 

The  audience  was  entirdy  made  up  fixmi  toe 
party  beneath  his  roof,  or  beloi^ing  to  the  pboc. 
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There  were  his  two  Hebe  daughters,  with  their 
intended  swains,  several  ladies  and  gentlemen 
staying  in  the  house,  and  every  servant,  from 
the  butler  to  the  greasy  kitchen  wench. 

It  was  the  old  gentleman's  peculiar  delight  to 
interrupt  everything  that  was  going  forward. 
If  he  heard  a  line  misquoted,  he  stopped  the 
performance,  or  else  caUed  upon  his  party  to 
hiss  that  fellow  off.  If  he  heard  anything  that 
particularly  pleased  him,  he  interrupted  the 
scene  with  as  Uttle  remorse,  in  order  to  drink 
to  the  speaker,  and  commend  him  for  his  elocu- 
tion. 

'*  A  prologue,  a  prologue ;  hang  me  but  TU 
have  a  prologue.  To't,"  he  began,  as  soon  as 
th#^curtain  drew  up,  and  Orlando  and  Adam 
appeared,  and  were  about  to  commence. 
*' Manager,  I  say,  manager,  d — ^n  thee,  where 
hast  thee  hid  thyself?" 

^*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,**  said  the  manager, 
running  in,  his  points  only  half  trussed  for  the 
senior  duke.  ^*  I  b^  your  pardon,  but  there  is 
no  prologue  to  this  piece." 

^'  There  is  not,  chops,  ay  ?"  said  the  Squire ; 
'*  that's  all  you  know  about  the  matter.  Til 
have  a  prologue  notwithstanding,  or  I'U  hang  the 
whole  lot  of  ye.  Here's  a  pretty  feflow,  my 
masters  all,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  company. 
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"Can't  find  a  prologue  to  As  you  Uke  it, 

D f  111  give  you  one  mysdf — one  that  comes 

as  pat  to  the  purpose  as  one  of  Sancho's  ]HT>- 
verbs/' 

He  accordingly  laid  down  his  pip^  ordered 
the  butler  to  wheel  his  great  chair  round, 
faced  the  audience,  and  commenced  the  prolo- 
gue to  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  t 

If  these  lads  ofiend,  it  k  with  their  good  will. 
That  you  should  thinks  they  come  not  to  ofiead. 
But  with  good  will.     To  show  their  simple  skill. 
That  is  the  true  beginning  of  their  end." 

Being,  however,  three  parts  drunk,  he  forgot 
the  rest,  could  not  regain  the  thread  of  his 
discourse,  and  sticking  fust  in  his  speech, 
finished  it  by  roaring  out  the  song  of>  ''  Hark 
the  hoUow  woods  resounding,"  giving  the  view- 
halloo,  yoiks,  tally-ho,  hark  forward,  tantivji 
with  the  voice  of  a  stentor.  He  then  ordered 
his  chair  to  be  countermarched  back  again,  and 
desired  the  performance  to  |»oceed. 

Before  the  first  scene  was  gone  through,  how- 
ever, he  had  interrupted  the  performance  half-a- 
dozen  times,  and  read  the  actors  such  a  lecture, 
that  they  found  it  difiicult  to  play  their  parts 
at  all. 

''Harkee^   gentlemen,  vlagabonds  both,''  he 
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roared,  "  see  that  ye  stick  to  the  advice  given 
ye  by  the  great,  glorious,  good,  and  wondrous 
WilL  Give  us  less  bellowing  and  strutting, 
good  master  Orlando ;  and  do  you,  old  Adam, 
play  your  part  like  a  hale  old  man.  Less  of 
that  whistUng  and  piping  with  childish  treble. 
My  service  to  ye :  thafs  better ;  ha^  ha !  Now 
you're  at  it  again,  Orlando,"  he  continued ;  "  hiss 
me  that  feOow  off.  Ah  1  shame  on  ye  both ;  you're 
acting  abominably,  and  speaking  what  was  never 
intended  or  set  down  for  ye^  Yoiks,  taQy-ho,  ho  1 
boys  ;  hark  forward,  there  to  him,  rattler  hilloo, 
ho,  ho !" 

It  was  thus  the  old  Squire  continued  to  tor- 
ment those  of  the  performers  who  displeased 
him  in  their  efforts ;  and  sooth  to  say,  being  as 
soiry  a  set,  with  one  exception,  as  ever  stepped 
upon  the  boards,  uid  never  having  attempted 
Aa  you  Wee  it  before,  knowing  hardly  anything 
of  their  parts  too,  they  reaDy  deserved  his 
censure. 

Meanwhile,  the  audience  continued  in  one 
roar  of  laughter  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
first  scene ;  whilst  the  squire,  what  with  twinges 
of  the  gout,  and  the  repeated  shocks  he  received 
at  hearing  ev^  line  of  his  favourite  play  mis- 
spoken, continued  to  make  such  diabolical  fietces, 
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and  utter  so  many  complaints,  that  the  actors 
were  reduced  to  the  same  situation. 

Amiens  was  the  exception  I  have  mentiooed. 
He  was  personated  by  a  remarkably  good- 
looking  young  lad,  who  had  only  jomed  the 
company  a  few  days  before,  a  stranger  to  aD  the 
company,  and  although  he  had  apparently  never 
before  followed  the  profession,  an  exceeding  good 
actor.  The  squire  was  enraptured  with  him  as 
soon  as  he  made  his  appearance,  laid  down  his 
pipe,  and  insisted  on  drinking  his  health  in  a 
bumper  immediately.  He  also  fell  deq)erately 
in  love  with  the  lady  who  played  Rosalind. 

"  Rne  gal,"  said  he,  "by  the  Lord ;  with  a  most 
sweet  voice ;  plays  Rosalind  like  an  angel, — a  hea- 
venly Rosalind !  My  service  to  ye,  lass,  I  wish  ye 
merry,  and  a  better  Orlando  than  that  thin- 
faced  gull  we  have  just  hissed  off."  In  short, 
the  Squire  applauded  Rosalind  to  the  echo, 
and  her  beauty  and  liveliness  restored  the  good 
humour  which  the  two  sticks  of  the  former  scene 
had  disturbed. 

Thus  the  first  act  ended,  and  my  turn  ap- 
proached. I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  quite  easy 
under  this  sort  of  infliction ;  indeed  the  vrhoh 
company  were  rendered  somewhat  nervous  by  the 
downright  Old  Squire  and  his  unceremonious 
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remarks.  He  was  getting  more  fuddled,  too^  and 
ever  and  anon  complaining  of  the  delay  between 
the  acts»  crying  out  for  Jaques  and  his  favou- 
rite speech  about  the  poor  sequestered  deer 
in  the  forest ;  whilst  his  two  lovely  daughters^ 
hanging  about  his  chair,  sought  to  quiet  his 
irritability,  and  persuade  him  to  fill  his  glass 
less  often. 

Our  company  had  been  rather  put  to  it 
for  a  supply  of  foresters  for  the  scene,  and 
some  of  the  old  gentleman's  serving  men,  two 
grooms,  the  helper  and  the  footman,  had  been 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  put  into  such 
costume  as  the  exigence  would  allow  of;  for 
the  company  were  not  only  wanting  in  figures 
for  the  play,  but  there  was  also  a  difficulty 
in  dressing  them  when  found.  In  fact,  the 
strolling  company  resembled  that  described  by 
Groldsmith,  when  the  same  coat  which  served 
Romeo  turned  with  the  blue  lining  outward,  served 
for  his  friend  Mercutio ;  a  large  piece  of  crape 
sufficed  at  once  for  Juliet's  petticoat  and  pall ; 
a  pestle  and  mortar  from  a  neighbouring  apothe- 
cary's answered  all  the  purposes  of  a  bell, 
and  the  landlord's  own  fietmily,  wrapped  in 
white   sheets,   served   to    fill   up    the   proces- 

Under   these    circumstances,   which    I    did 
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not  discoyer  till  just  bdbre  we  had  assembled 
to  play  our  parts,  I  fdt  considerable  amioy- 
ance,  especially  when  I  had  to  make  my  debut 
before  such  an  unceremonious  judge  as  was 
seated  before  us.  I  felt  as  much  ashamed 
of  my  companions,  indeed,  as  Falstaff  did  of 
his  recruits.  However,  the  bdl  invited  us, 
the  second  act  commenced,  and  *'  my  oo-mates 
and  brothers  in  exile"  were  £urly  in  Arden. 

Meanwhile,  whilst  the  second  act  was  thus 
in  preparation,  the  hearty  old  buck  had  been 
drinking  potations  pottle  deep,  and  oomplet^ 
sewed  up  the  one  fiddler  who,  seated  before 
the  lights  arranged  across  the  room,  constituted 
our  orchestra. 

''  Hang  thee,  thou  villanous  scraper,"  he 
roared,  *'thou  hast  played  us  but  that  cme 
sorry  tune  all  this  time.  Thou  shalt  drink, 
man — there's  rum  punch  for  thee.  Egad,  but 
rU  put  life  into  thy  precious  fiddle-bow !" 

In  short,  the  fiddler  was  soon  whistled  drunk, 
and  like  Master  Robert  Shallow,  was  canied 
off  to  bed. 

The  similitude  of  our  company  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  strollers  above,  was  indeed,  nearer 
than  the  reader  would  have  imagined ;  for  the 
doublet  of  Orlando  was,  with  many  apologies, 
appropriated  by  the  manager,  with  the  addition 
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of  a  hunting  bugle  and  a  cross-hilted  couteau 
de  chasscy  as  the  hunting-gear  of  the  melan* 
choly  Jaques.  How  they  intended  to  manage 
when  Orlando  and  Jaques  would  appear  on  the 
stage  together,  I  know  not,  nor  indeed  had  I 
ever  an  opportunity  of  discovering,  for  the  per^ 
formance  came  to  an  abrupt  dose  before  we 
arrived  at  that  part  of  the  play. 

The  good  Duke  was  played  by  my  friend,  the 
manager,  who  was  both  short  and  fat ;  I  myself 
was  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  the 
rest  of  the  foresters  were  as  ungainly  in  their 
appearance  as  they  were  motley  in  apparel. 
However,  I  played  my  part  to  the  satisfisiction 
of  the  audience.  The  Squire  was  enraptured, 
broke  his  crutch  in  applauding,  and  drank 
my  health  half-a-dozen  times^  before  I  had 
got  through  his  favourite  speeches  about  the 
wounded  deer.  The  ladies  also  did  me  the 
favour  to  approve  of  my  personation  of  the 
character,  and  threw  their  bouquets  at  my  feet. 
The  Squire  praised  my  voice,  the  ladies  my 
person. 

"  D ^"  cried  the  former,  "  but  that  fellow 

can  act.  There^s  none  of  your  clipping  and  cut- 
ting, wringingand  dinging,  attitudinizmg,  ranthig 
and  raving,  like  a  beggar  in  an  epileptic  fit. 
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He's  a  good  man's  picture  too :  a  good-looking, 
strong  feDow," 

In  fact  the  whole  audience^  from  the  master 
of  the  mansion  to  the  kitchen  wench,  were 
enchanted  with  my  powers,  and  I  felt  devated 
accordingly,  when  another  milucky  stroke  of 
fortune  once  more  levelled  me  to  the  common 
standard  of  humanity.  In  the  next  scene 
Orlando  was  absent  without  leave;  we  were 
to  have  exchanged  coats  again^  as  per  Bgre^ 
ment,  whilst  Duke  Frederick  gives  directions 
to  his  people  to  make  search  after  Celia  and 
Rosalind.  The  stage  waited,  however,  and 
no  Orlando  was  to  be  found. 

''Dang  that  weasel-gutted  Orlando,"  said 
the  Squire,  ''  I  suppose  he's  gone  along  with 
Rosalind  and  Celia  to  Arden." 

"  I  would  it  were  no  worse,  Sir,"  said  the 
butler,  who  had  left  the  room  to  help  the 
search,  and  now  returned,  with  a  face  of 
dismay.  ''  But  my  pantry  is  completely  sadced, 
and  all  the  plate  gone  with  them." 

It  was  too  true :  gone  he  was,  together 
with  the  gentleman  who  had  played  the 
wrestler,  and  Old  Adam.  They  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  whole  household  being  spec- 
tators of  the  scene,  and  unmolested  had  packed 
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Up  and  made  oft  with  aU  the  plate  they  could 
readily  lay  their  hands  on.  This  of  course 
caused  an  abrupt  termination  to  the  play.  The 
Squire  ^^ras  in  a  furious  rage ;  and  ordering  the 
doors  to  be  secured,  sent  instantly  for  a  constable 
to  have  us  all  conveyed  before  a  magistrate. 
As  for  me,  I  fared  worse  than  any  of  theih ;  for 
Oriando,  who  had  been  prigging  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of 
pocketing  one  or  two  of  the  stray  spoons,  before 
he  changed  his  coat ;  and  the  idea  of  the  greater 
robbery  striking  himi  from  seeing  the  plate 
left  exposed  in  the  pantry,  he  had  in  his  eager<> 
ness  overlooked  the  more  petty  thefts  and  left 
me  the  reversion  of  his  misdeeds. 

I  might,  however,  have  still  escaped  disgrace 
but  for  my  own  wilfulness,  as  the  Squire  de* 
dined  at  first  to  subject  me  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
search.  I,  however,  insisted  upon  being 
searched  like  the  rest,  and,  to  the  horror  of  my^ 
self  and  astonishment  of  the  audience,  in  the 
pockets  of  my  doublet  were  discovered  the 
drumsticks  of  a  devilled  turkey,  a  slice  of  cold 
pkun-pudding,  two  silver  forks^  and  a  gravy« 
spoon. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  protested  my  innocence, 
and  accounted  for  the  stolen  articles  being  found 
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upon  mi^  in  consequence  of  having  assumed  the 
real  thief  s  doublet.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  pn>^ 
tested  that  my  ignorance  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  treasures  I  carried  about  me  was  but  another 
proof  of  my  honesty,  as,  although  I  had  been  an- 
noyed by  their  weight  and  datter,  even  whDst  I 
enacted  my  part,  I  had  forborne  to  make  search 
after  the  annoyance,  in  consideration  that  the 
pockets  of  another  man's  coat  ought  to  b6  as 
sacred  from  my  fingers,  whilst  on  my  back,  as 
if  it  was  on  his  oWn.  The  Squire,  now  in  a 
maudlin  state,  and  past  reasoning  with,  was  in- 
exorable. He  vowed  he  coijdd  have  consented 
to  forgive  me  if  I  had  not  acted  Jaques  so 
well,  and  I  doubly  deserved  punishment  acoord- 
ingly. 

"  None  but  men  of  fine  parts,  I  tdl  thee, 
lass,''  he  said  to  his  daughters,  who  urged  the 
impossibility  of  my  intending  to  commit  the 
felony,  "  none  but  men  of  fine  parts  deserve  to 
be  hanged.  This  is  some  stage-struck  youth, 
who  has  run  away  from  his  friends ;  and  by  the 
blood  of  the  Mirabels,  this  will  be  a  lesson  to 
him  as  long  as  he  lives.  Take  him  awa,  con- 
stable, kick  the  rest  o'  them  out  of  doors,  and 
send  out  horse  and  foot  after  the  other  runa- 
gates." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Ill  disrobe  me 
And  suit  myself. 
As  does  a  Briton  peasant :  so  I'll  fight  ; 

So  ril  die. 

Away,  boy,  from  the  troops,  and  save  thyself; 
For  friends  kill  friends,  and  the  disorder's  such 
As  war  were  hood-winked. 

SHAKSFEBE. 

Such  was  the  OQmmencement  and  finish 
of  my  theatrical  career.  I  was  now  utterly 
disguitted  with  life,  and,  like  Macbeth,  '''gan 
to  be  aweary  of  the  sun."  The  shame  and 
disgrace  of  this  last  business  affected  me  more 
than  any  thing  that  had  yet  happened. 

It  was  oa  the  third  evening  after  these  unfor- 
tunate theatricals,  that  as  I  was  seated  in  the 
oeD  of  the  prison  to  which  I  had  been  conveyed, 
I  felt  so  totally  unhipged  at  the  sad  prospect 
before  me,  I  was  tempted  almost  to  end  my  life 
and  misfortunes  together.  Dejected  and  wretched, 
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without  one  ray  of  comfort^  my  eye  roDed  from 
the  roof  to  thjB  floor  of  the  wretched  cell  in  which 
I  was  confined,  in  all  the  frenzy  of  despair,  and 
seizing  a  knife  which  lay  upon  the  table  before 
me,  I  was  about  to  plunge  it  into  my  heart,  whoi 
my  hand  was  stayed  by  some  one,  who,  in  die 
agony  of  my  mind,  I  had  not  previously  notioed 
being  admitted  to  visit  me. 

My  visitor  seated  himself  unceremoniously 
upon  the  truckle  bed  which  stood  beside  the 
walls  of  my  cell,  and  I  knew  him  directly  for 
the  youth  who  played  the  part  of  Amiens  at 
Wadhawk  HaH 

"  I  have  arrived,  it  seems,  at  an  opportune 
moment,"  said  he.  ^^  Avoid  that  last  resort  of 
the  unhappy,  Mr.  Snooks.  Combat  the  fiend. 
I  bring  you  good  news ;  the  real  thief  has  been 
discovered.  Master  Orlando,  and  his  compa? 
nions  were  yesterday  taken  at  Liverpool.  They 
have  completely  exonerated  you  from  all  share 
in  the  theft.  You  may,  therefore,  consider 
yourself  at  liberty." 

It  had  struck  me,  during  the  time  we  had 
been  acting,  that  I  had  somewhere  seen  features 
which  closely  resembled  those  of  this  youth ;  but 
I  totally  failed  in  calling  to  mind  who  he  bore  so 
great  a  likeness  to  amongst  my  recent  fiiaids. 
He  was  a  slight,  effeminate-looking  lad,  with  hair 
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dark  as  the  raven's  wing,  and  the  complexion  of 
a  gipsy. 

The  miserable  soon  make  acquaintance ;  and 
we  became  friends  from  that  hour.  I  was  the 
more  inclined  to  meet  his  advances  towards 
an  intimacy,  as  I  found  he  had  exerted  himself 
greatly  to  discover  the  delinquents  in  the  recent 
robbery,  and  prove  my  innocence.  He  seemed, 
like  myself,  "  out  of  suits  with  fortime,"  and  to 
have  moved  in  a  genteeler  sphere  than  that  in 
which  I  beheld  him.  So  much  of  his  history 
he  confided  to  me,  that,  being  at  variance  with 
his  relatives,  he  had  taken  to  the  stage,'  and 
being  a  good  musician,  with  an  agreeable  voice, 
he  intended  to  quit  the  present  wretched  com- 
pany, and  try  for  an  engagement  amongst  a 
better  set.  We  agreed,  ^therefore,  to  dub  our 
small  stock  of  cash  together,  and  together  re- 
solved to  seek  for  better  fortune. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  I  was  formally  set  at 
liberty,  we  took  our  leave  of  the  town  of  Derby, 
in  whose  prison  I  had  thus  been  for  a  short 
time  an  inmate,  and  together  took  our  way 
to  Manchester*  Here  we  got  an  engagement 
with  the  company  at  that  time  playing  there ; 
and  becoming  favorites  with  the  manufacturing 
audience,  managed  to  put  money  in  our  purse. 
With  all  our  predilection,  however,  for  the  pror 
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fession  we  had  chosen,  Gilpin  Swart,  for  that 
was  the  name  he  chose  me  to  know  him  by, 
found  it  was  not  quite  so  much  to  our  taste  as 
we  had  anticipated.  To  meet  the  tastes  of  the 
audience  before  whom  we  exhibited,  we  were  com- 
pelled  to  play  our  parts  according  to  their  ideas, 
instead  of  our  own.  To  speak  and  act  as 
nature  dictated  made  no  impression;  but  to 
strain  the  voice  to  an  unnatural  pitch,  then  sud- 
denly  drop  it  to  a  whisper,  in  fact  to  rave  aod 
bellow,  attitudinize  and  strut,  was  we  fouiid, 
the  only  way  to  merit  applause  amongst  the 
mob— the  only  way,  too,  to  g^  it.  We  th»e- 
fore,  resolved  to  quit  a  town  where  monkeys  and 
wild  beasts  were  evidently  more  suitable  to  the 
tastes  of  the  inhabitants  than  actors  of  the  legi- 
timate drama, 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  strag- 
gling life  we  now  led  for  many  months,  eating 
where  we  could  get  it,  and  at  times  half  starved 
for  weeks  together.  There  is  perhaps  no  dass 
of  individuals  more  thoughtless  or  improvident 
than  the  poor  player,  Whilst  pinched  with 
himger,  he  is  compelled  to  appear  merry  as  a 
grig,  in  order  to  move  to  laughter  the  pampered 
and  the  ennuy^s ;  yet  no  sooner  has  he  com  in 
his  pocket,  than  in  the  licence  of  the  tavern 
it  is  spent. 
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My  youthfiil  oompaaion  was  a  great  comfort 
to  roe  in  my  adversity.  As  long  as  he  was  with 
me,  so  attentive  was  he  to  all  my  wayward 
wants  and  wishes,  that  he  was  more  like  my 
servant  than  my  friend.  There  was,  however,  a 
reserve  about  him  which  I  could  never  suffi- 
ciently account  for.  I  could  never  "  delve  him 
to  the  root,''  and  find  out  the  slightest  cue  to 
his  history.  It  was  a  silent  sorrow  that  he  bore 
with  him :  a  grief  he  never  expressed.  But  his 
attachment  to  myself  was  unbounded  since  the 
time  we  had  first  met,  and  I  returned  his  fiiend- 
ship  in  an  equal  degree,  and  forbore  to  press 
him  for  his  secret. 

It  was  whilst  we  were  amusing  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Gravesend  with  our  professional 
powers,  that  I  first  heard  of  tlie  intended  organ- 
ization of  a  body  of  Englishmen  for  the  service 
of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  Totally  disgusted 
with  our  present  mode  of  life,  the  idea  of 
something  in  tixe  way  of  actual  service,  was 
delightful  to  me,  and  I  instantly  resolved  to 
enroll  myself  under  the  banners  of  the  British 
Legion. 

I  broke  the  subject  to  my  companion ;  but  he 
rather,  I  thought,  disliked  the  idea.     He  turned 
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pale  at  its  mention^  and  tried  to  dissuade  me 
from  the  project.  I  vas,  however,  so  deter- 
mined on  the  adventure,  that  he  at  last  agreed 
to  go  with  me.  Like  Archer  and  AimweD,  I 
resolved,  rather  than  starve  by  slow  degrees  in 
the  streets  of  an  English  village,  to  drag  my  un- 
fortunate body  to  some  foreign  counterscarp, 
aixd  die  gallantly  in  the  breach.  I  was  the  more 
resolved  in  this  as  I  had  learned,  within  the  last 
month  or  so,  that  my  father  stiU  resided  abroad, 
\'^ry  much  involved  and  straitened  in  his  dr- 
eumstances,  stiU  completely  under  the  influence 
of  his  wife  and  her  relatives,  though  much  better 
in  health ;  and  he  had  so  great  an  aversion  to 
my  very  name,  that  it  was  never  allowed  to  be 
mentioned  in  his  presence.  He  had  completdv 
disinherited  me. 

As  we  heard  that  the  part  of  the  Legion  which 
had  just  departed  upon  the  expedition,  was  on 
its  first  enrolment  in  rather  a  disorganized  state, 
being  composed  of  '^the  cankers  of  a  calm  worid 
and  long  peace,''  we  resolved,  as  we  had  a  few 
pounds  at  that  time  in  our  pockets,  to  seek  the 
Spanish  shore,  and  there  offer  our  services,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  commissions  in  the  force, 
or  serving  at  all  events  in  a  somewhat  less 
degrading  situation  than  that  of  private  soldiers. 
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Wheiij  however,  we  arrived  in  Spain,  and 
sought  the  head  quarters,  I  found,  on  recon- 
noitering,  so  many  faceis  that  I  had  seen  and 
known  whilst  running  my  brief  mOitary  career 
in  England,  that  I  was  unwilling  to  have  my 
story  canvassed.  The  chances  were,  I  thought, 
that  I  should  quickly  involve  myself  in  fresh 
quarrels  with  my  brother  officers,  even  if  I  did 
obtain  a  commission;  and,  together  with  my 
young  companion,  I  enrolled  myself  in  the  corps 
of  — ,  a  flank  battalion,  composed  of  despe- 
radoes brave  as  the  weapons  they  carried, 
brothers  in  arms  as  in  adversity,  ready  to  die 
for  each  other  as  to  eat  with  each  other,  and 
vowing  neither  to  give  nor  receive  quarter  in  the 
field. 

This  corps,  indeed,  suited  our  purpose  to  a 
hair.  We  had  professed  to  each  other  that  we 
came  to  Spain  to  die  ;  to  be  rid  of  life  in 
battle,  unknown,  uncared  for,  "  sword  in 
hand."  For  myself  this  was  excusable,  as 
I  knew  there  was  no  distinction  I  could 
gain,  no  rank  in  the  service  I  had  enlisted 
into,  which  wotdd  restore  me  to  that  which  I 
once  had  been,  or  ever  again  give  me  the 
friends  I  had  once  owned.  But  I  ought  to  have 
hesitated  before  I  led  my  youthfrd  companion 
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to  take  so  desperate  a  step,  and  involve  him  m 
the  dangers  of  such  a  service. 

However,  young  as  he  was,  he  seemed  equally 
ready  to  set  his  life  upon  this  cast  as  mysdf. 
For  him,  he  said,    existence   had  no  charm; 
life  held  out  no  hope.      For  a  whole  year  we 
had  now  been  together,  I  had  never  once  seen 
him  smile.     With   these  feelings,  we  were  the 
very  fellows  for  the  death  and  glory  men,  and 
were  received   into   this   splendid  battalion  as 
worthy  comrades  of  those  who  professed,  for 
the   most  part,   the  same  sentiments   as  our- 
selves.    Men   from  various   nations  were  cd- 
rolled     in    this    corps    amongst    the     hardy 
Basques,   Poland,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
other   countries  had    their  representatives,    all 
professing  the  same   dreadful    carelessness  of 
life,  and  vowing  neither  to  give  nor  take  it  in  the 
field. 

It  is  unnecessary,  as  it  would  be  painful,  to 
describe  the  scenes  I  witnessed  whilst  serving 
amongst  those  gallant  and  desperate  men. 
Death  we  beheld  in  its  most  hideous  form,  tiil 
he  became  absolutely  uncared  for  from  his  voy 
familiarity  amongst  us ;  and  my  companion  and 
myself  grew  in  great  estimation  with  the  whole 
corps. 

Gilpin  Swart  especially  had  endeared  himself 
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to  all  who  knew  him,  by  his  quiet  manners, 
his  affection  to  me  his  comrade,  and  his 
gallantry  and  devemess  in  action.  Though 
so  slight  and  youthful  in  figure,  he  was  capable 
of  enduring  fatigue  with  the  strongest  Basque 
in  the  company  to  which  he  belonged.  Towards 
myself  especially  his  devotion  was  as  extraordi- 
nary as  it  was  heroic ;  twice  he  had  saved  my 
life  in  the  field,  when  severely  wounded  I  lay 
helpless  where  I  had  been  shot  down.  Whether 
or  not  the  experiment  of  seeking  for  an  allevia- 
tion to  the  cares  and  miseries  of  an  unhappy 
life,  answered  with  others  who  had  enrolled 
themselves  in  this  service,  I  know  not ;  to  many 
it  brought  the  bloody  death  they  professed  to 
seek,  whilst  others  again  seemed  to  imagine  that 
in  outvying  their  comrades  in  the  recklessness 
of  their  deeds  they  both  revenged  and  forgot 
the  sorrows  that  had  sent  them  as  offerings  to 
the  "fire-eyed  maid  of  smoky  war."  Gilpin 
and  I,  however  we  might  admire  the  conduct 
of  this  brave  band  when  in  the  field,  saw  many 
things  that  filled  us  with  horror  and  affiight, 
in  the  dreadful  deeds  which  were  sometimes 
enacted  when  the  field  was  fought  and  won. 
One  act  perpetrated  by  some  members  of 
the  corps,  at  length  brought  down  so  dreadful 
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a  punishment  upon  them,  that  the  remembranoe 
will  never  be  effaced  from  my  mind. 

It  was  whilst  we  in  lay  in  Grenada,  that 
a  party  of  men  from  various  nations  committed 
an  act  of  sacrilege  and  murder  of  so  heinous  a 
nature,  that  the  General  resolving  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  repeated  crimes  which  had  lately  taken 
place,  after  in  vain  endeavouring  to  discover 
the  real  culprits  in  the  transaction,  determined  to 
resort  to  the  old  law  of  decimation. 

Accordingly,  the  regiment  being  paraded 
in  the  prindpal  square  of  the  town,  the  buaness 
proceeded ;  I  would  willingly  spare  myself  the 
relation  of  the  painful  scene  which  fallowed,  but 
that  it  is  necessary  to  my  unlucky  tale.  The 
culprits  were,  I  believe,  known  to  many  of  thdr 
comrades,  yet  no  man,  even  to  save  himself  from 
the  awful  chance,  thought  for  one  instant  of 
giving  up  their  names.  The  act  for  which, 
perhaps,  the  iimocent  were  about  to  su£fer, 
had  been  a  dreadful  and  wicked  act,  but  the 
Guides  professed  the  most  chivalrous  devoUoo 
towards  each  other,  and  to  the  last  address 
of  the  General,  requiring  them  to  spare  him 
the  dreadful  alternative,  by  denouncing  the  guilty, 
they  were  silent  to  a  man.  I  pass  by  unnoticed 
the   splendour   of  the  scene;    the    sun's  rajs 
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glinted  back  from  the  arms  of  the  different 
regiments   drawn   up    in   that   awful    square ; 
the  gallant  staff  which  attended    the    Gene- 
ral, ancf  all   the   pride   and  pomp  consequent 
upon  the  imposing    nature    of  the    dreadful 
example  about  to  be  given.     Indeed  I  scarce- 
ly   marked    it      Drawn     out    amongst    the 
battalion    about   to    be    told    off,    I    felt    no 
fear  for  myself;  but  a  dreadful  apprehension  of 
the  lot  falling  upon  my  youthful  comrade,  so 
unmanned  me,  that  I  could  scarcely  stand.     I 
glanced   along  the  line,   and   evexy    face    was 
stem   as  if   about    to    receive    the   word    of 
command  to  charge  upon  the  enemy's  lines.    I 
ventured  one  look  upon  poor  Gilpin,  and  his 
countenance  was  as  placid  and  happy  as  if  he 
was   about  to    witness    a    bridal,    instead    of 
the  dreadful  scene  shortly   to  be   enacted.     I 
scarcely  stop  to  notice  the  horrors  of  suspense, 
whilst  the  numbers  were  called,  and  every  tenth 
man  ordered  to  the  front,  and  added  to  the 
ghastly  body  so  shortly  to  be  slaughtered. 

To  be  brief,  what  I  dreaded,  actually 
happened — the  ninth  number  fell  upon  myself, 
the  tenth  upon  Gilpin  Swart.  From  the 
moment  we  were  enranked  upon  this  ghastly 
parade,  I  felt  it  would  be  so,  and  yet  the  reality 
came  upon  me  like   a  stroke  of  thunder.     I 
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felt   mjself    the   murderer  of  this  poor  and 
affectionate  boy. 

Rushing  from  the  ranks  in  a  firenzy  of  despair, 
I  entreated  of  the  officer  in  command,  that 
I  might  myself,  take  the  fate  which  had  fall»i 
upon  my  friend.  The  whole  battalion,  ircm 
men  as  they  were,  would  have  scarody  hesitated 
the  exchange,  so  greatly  had  the  youth  endeared 
himself  to  all.  It  was,  however,  in  vam  that 
I  sought  to  take  the  fatal  lot  upon  myself; 
it  was  in  vam  I  said  he  was  a  boy— a  perfect 
child,  who  was  about  to  suffer — ^innocent  of 
the  crime  as  the  Commander-in-chief  It  wss 
in  vain  I  pleaded  that  he  had  fiiends  and 
connexions  of  rank  and  fortune  in  Rngfand, 
who  doubtless  grieved  for  his  absence,  smd 
would  be  made  happy  by  his  return ;  ydalsi  I 
myself,  alone  in  the  world,  without  home, 
without  friends,  without  countsry — life  a  burthen, 
unknown,  unmoumed,  should  Uess  the  chance 
which  ridded  me  of  existence. 

My  vehemence,  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  my  friend,  caused  the  officer,  to  whom  I 
addressed  myself,  to  pause  and  refer  to  the 
Commander-in-chief 

"  Tis  in  vian  you  plead  for  me,"  said 
Gflpin,  as  we  stood  locked  in  eadi  other's  anns. 
*'  There  is  no  power  can  alter  the  stem  law  that 
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dooms  me ;  and  even  if  your  generous  wish 
should  be  allowed,  I  oppose  myself  to  its  being 
carried  into  effect.  I  wish  to  die,  and  embrace 
my  &te  with  cheerfulness.  Grieve  not  for  me, 
my  fiiend,  but  grant  me  one  request,  and  I  am 
happy.  Take  this  letter,  and  with  it  give  me 
yomr  promise,  that  you  will  forbear  perusing  its 
contents  tiU  the  volleying  musketry  has  for  ever 
separated  ns.'' 

Hardly  knowing  what  I  uttered,  I  gave  the 
promise,  and  received  the  letter.  The  next 
moment  he  was  enranked  amongst  the  doomed. 
I  remember  little  more  of  the  dreadful  scene; 
a  dizziness  came  before  my  eyes  as  I  beheld 
him  standing  amongst  that  unhappy  section. 
The  dreadful  sound  of  musketry  seemed  to 
tear  open  my  bram,  and  I  fell  heavily  upon  the 
earth. 

For  one  moment  I  had  resolved  to  break 
open  the  letter  I  held  in  my  hand,  in  hopes 
something  in  its  contents  might  have  saved  my 
friend ;  but  his  «£ye  was  upon  me,  even  whilst 
the  fatal  muskets  of  the  firing  party  were  being 
brought  to  the  present,  and  the  remembrance  of 
my  sacred  word  held  my  hand.  Unlucky  in 
that,  as  in  almost  every  act  of  my  life,  had  I 
broken  the  seal  and  my  promise,  I  had  saved 
my  fiiend. 
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When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I  found  mysdf 
lying  on  a  pallet  stretched  upon  the  flboring  of 
one  of  the  cells  of  the  convent,  the  Guides  were 
then  quartered  in.  At  first  I  looked  wildly 
around  for  the  faithful  fiiend,  the  youthful 
comrade,  who  had  been  iny  intimate  and  in^ 
separable  comrade,  my  adopted  brother.  In 
the  next  the  scene  wherein  I  had  borne  so 
prominent  a  part,  presented  itself  in  all  its  dread 
reality  before  me,  and  I  recollected  the  packet 
poor  Gilpin  had,  with  almost  his  dying  lips, 
recommended  to  my  perusal.  It  was  still  fast 
clutched  in  my  hand,  and  tearing  it  open,  I 
eagerly  perused  its  contents.  Grief,  astonish- 
ment, and  regret  wholly  pervaded  me  as  I  did  so. 
"  The  contents  ran  somewhat  thus  :— 

"  She  who  pens  these  words,  your  sometime 
conu^e,  Gilpin  Swart,  is  a  female,  and  the 
daughter  of  your  bitterest  foe» 

''A  presentiment  that  the  doom  of  death 
surely  awaits  me  in  the  dread  ^al  we  are  about 
to  undergo,  has  induced  me  to  change  the  firm 
resolve  I  had  made,  never  to  divulge  my  secret, 
and  stand  confessed  to  one  I  have  loved,  not 
.  wisely,  but  too  well. 

"Could,  indeed,  the  purest,  the  most  dis- 
interested, the  most  unstained  love,  expiate  the 
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offences  and  the  villany  of  that  part  of  my 
famQy,  whose  dark  deeds  have  brought  down 
ruin  upon  your  head,  that  expiation  had  been 
mine. 

**  To  be  brief,  for  I  have  now  small  time  to 
make  the  confession :  from  the  first  hour  I  saw 
you  in  your  father's  residence,  I  loved  you. 
Your  generous  nature,  your  high  and  chivalrous 
bearing,  your  sorrows,  and  even  your  pride,  to- 
gether with  all  the  evils  that  fell  upon  you  from 
the  machinations  of  my  own  family  were  addi- 
tional inpentives  to  my  ardent  affection,  and 
converted  that  bve  into  a  species  of  adora- 
tion. 

"  The  utter  hopelessness  of  my  feelings  ever 
meeting  with  the  slightest  return,  was  no  bar 
to  my  indulgence  in  the.  secret  affection  which 
wholly  pervaded  me  ;  that  most  fantastic  of 
passions,  which,  once  felt,  is  never  forgotten^ 
In  fine,  it  was  my  only,  my  dearest  indulgence, 
to  contemplate  you  from  a  distance — ^to  live  but 
on  a  glance  of  your  passing  form,  during  your 
short  visits  to  and  from  the  Grange. 

"  After  you  had  left  your  home,  exiled  by  the 
vile  intrigues  of  my  own  family,  I  sought  an 
interview  with  my  father,  upbraided  him  with 
the  injustice  and  iniqui^  which  had  made  ^ou 
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an  alien  from  your  only  parent's  heart ;  and  in 
disgust,  quitted  his  roof  ibr  ever. 

'*  It  was  a  rash  resolve ;  but  onoe  taken, 
it  was  irrevocable.  My  only  wish  was,  to  sec 
or  hear  something  of  one  I  but  too  weD  knew 
would  have  held  me  in  his  hate,  and  scorned  the 
foUy  that  led  me  to  foDow  him,  had  he  known 
the  fact.  But  I  had  two  excuses — a  head  filled 
with  romance,  and  a  wretched  home.  I  there- 
fore took  a  ship-boy's  semblance,  and  followed 
him  I  loved. 

"  Although  often  near  you  in  your^carecr,  no 
chance  presented  itself  by  which  I  might  obtain 
my  most  ardent  wish  ;  namely,  that  of  bemg 
so  situated,  that  I  might,  without  suspicion, 
be  continually  beside  you. 

"  At  length  you  know  the  chance  which  threw 
us  together.  Unsuspected  in  sex  and  name,  I 
became  your  friend  and  comrade,  *  as  we  learned, 
played,  eat  together  ;*  and  wheresoever  we  went, 
still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable.  During 
the  toilsome  march,  I  have  listened  to  the 
melody  of  your  voice ;  in  the  lonely  bivouac  I 
have  watched  over  you  as  you  slept ;  and  in  ths 
tented  field,  I  have  shared  your  rations.  That 
I  might  Mi  before  you,  has  been  my  sole  and 
continual  prayer.     I  feel  now  that  the  day,  the 
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very  hour  has  arrived.  One  of  those  certain 
presentiments,  which  never  deceive,  has  wholly 
pervaded  me  since  the  announcement  of  the 
punishment  awaiting  our  band.  Farewell,  then, 
for  ever  I  The  knowledge  that  you  will  hold  me 
in  your  hate,  on  learning  my  name,  will  never 
now  sadden  the  heart  of 

"  Catherine  Levison." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Not  a  soul 
But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  played 
Some  tricks  of  desperation.    AH  but  mariners 
Plunged  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel, 
Then  aU  a-fire  with  m^  ;  the  King's  son.  Ferdiiumd^ 
With  hair  up  staring,  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair), 
Was  the  first  man  that  leaped ;  cried, '  Hell  is  empty, 
And  all  the  devils  are  here/ 

SHAESmi* 

The  circumstance  which  I  have  just  re- 
lated, was  as  singular  as  it  was  unlooked 
for,  and  unsuspected.  A  hundred  little  inci- 
dents, which  rushed  upon  my  memory — ^in- 
cidents which  had  happened  during  my  intimacy 
with  this  unhappy  being,  now  struck  me  so 
forcibly  as  to  cause  me  to  wonder  I  had  never 
suspected  her  sex.  The  mystery  in  which  ber 
whole  history  was  »involved,  her  secluded  habits, 
and  the  devotion  she  had  shown  to  me,  even 
during  the  short  time  we  had  been  companions^ 
and'  associated    with    this    gallant    band,   aH 
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DOW  came  before  me  so  vividly^  as  to  make  me 
absolutely  astonished  at  my  own  blindness  in 
not  fathoming  her  secret.  But  the  stirring 
life  we  had  led>  the  dreadful  scenes  we  had 
gone  through,  and  the  abstracted  nature  of 
my  thoughts,  incident  to  my  &Ilen  and  degraded 
situation,  had  so  wholly  engrossed  me^  that  I 
was  hoih  careless  and  regardless  of  matters 
which  would  doubtless  have  struck  me  in 
calmer  and  happier  hours* 

As  may  be  surmised,  this  incident  sufficiently 
satisfied  my  cravings  for  active  service  in  Spain. 
A  degree  of  horror  of  the  service  I  was  in  now 
pervaded  my  mind ;  a  carrion  death  seemed  to 
sit  and  grin  at  me  wherever  I  turned  my  eyes. 
The  struggle  in  which  I  was  engaged  seemed 
marked  with  unnecessary  cruelty,  and  I  resolved 
at  the  first  opportunity  to  leave  it. 

I  was  destined^  however>  to  meet  with  further 
adventures  before  I  did  so ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  British  Legion  was  virtually  broken  up,  that, 
after  I  had  served  in  numerous  actions,  affairs,  and 
skirmishes,  more  than  once  narrowly  escaping 
the  death  I  professed  to  seek  both  by  the  sword 
and  pestilence,  that  I  quitted  Spain,  and  all  but 
penniless  embarked  on  board  a  British  steamer 
for  the  Thames 
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The  in-fortune  whidi  so  oonstantly  followed, 
dogg^  the  hodsy  and  made  calamity  of  my  life, 
stfll  pervaded  me  even  on  the  migfaty  deqi. 
During  the  night  we  were  viated  by  an  awfiil 
tempest,  and  our  labouring  banjue,  fretting  with 
her  paddles,  and  groaning  and  creaking  m  the 
angry  waters,  for  some  time  beating,  heaving, 
and  clambering  amongst  the  surge,  seemed  a 
solitary  mark  for  the  darting  lightmng  to  vent 
its  fiiry  upon,  every  flash  showing  more  jdainly 
the  homvs  of  the  black-looking  depths  around. 
At  length,  after  lying  like  a  speck  amidst  the 
violence  of  the  roaring  tide,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  we  were  rendered  utteriy  help- 
less, our  engines  swamped,  our  fires  extinct, 
and  the  vessel  consequently,  a  log  upon  the 
water. 

It  was  lucky  forus  that  the  st(Mrm  had  now  be- 
gun to  subside,  for,  to  add  to  our  wretched  state, 
with  sailors  exhausted,  and  passengers  at  their 
prayers,  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  the  vessd 
vms  on  fire.  A  sight  now  ensued  such  as  I  had 
never  beheld  in  all  my  former  career — a  sight,  of 
an  others  most  calculated  to  impress  the  minds 
of  the  beholders  with  the  might,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Creator,  and  the  utter  helplessness 
of  the  poor  crippled  beings  thus  unprofitably 
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leading  the  aBgry  waters.  A  small,  insignifir 
cant,  and  trifling  machine,  an  atom,  was  alight 
upon  the  surging  waves ;  the  frighted  beings 
who  dung  about  it,  apparently  alone  in  a 
world,  over  which  the  dark  flood  seemed  rolling 
from  end  to  end. 

Frightful  death  seemed  now  certain  to  the 
half-maddened  crew.  All  that  was  possible  had 
been  attempted,  in  our  adverse  circumstances, 
to  put  out  the  fire,  but  in  vain;  and  it  yet  seemed 
even  doubtful  by  which  death  the  majority  were 
to  die,  whether  the  hot  ship  would  go  hissing 
headlong  down  the  black-looking  hell  beneath, 
or  whether  she  would  continue  to  heave  upon 
the  surface  till  she  burned  to  the  water's 
edge. 

The  confusion  was  dreadful.  Many,  unable 
to  contemplate  the  fate  awaiting  them,  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea ;  others,  in  their  efforts 
to  gain  the  part  most  distant  from  the  flames, 
were  washed  off,  and  shrieking,  carried  down ; 
whilst  the  mass,  crowded  together  where  they 
had  retreated  foot  by  foot  from  the  flames, 
stood  with  eyes  distended,  crushed  upon  each 
other,  as  each  tremendoujs  wave  threw  the  burn- 
ing vessel  from  side  to  side. 

It  was  whilst  I  stood  dinging  to  the  rigging, 
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that  my  eye  fell  upon  a  party  of  the  p^issragers, 
whom  till  now  I  had  not  seen. 

I  myself  was  in  the  garb  of  a  common 
soldier,  the  uniform  of  the  Guides,  my  face  be- 
grimed, and  umbered  with  dirt  and  smoke,  conse- 
quent upon  my  endeavours  whilst  assisting  the 
sailors  in  their  efforts  at  subduing  the  fire. 
Thus  unheeded  in  the  glaring  light  of  the  con- 
flagration, I  swung  myself  up  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  forced  my  way  amidst  the  press,  and 
next  moment  stood  beside  a  female,  the  sight 
of  whom  had,  for  the  moment,  driven  even  the 
awful  situation  I  was  in  from  my  reoollecdoiL 
When  I  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  spot,  I 
found  that  the  first  glance  had  not  deceived  me. 
Leaning  upon,  and  supported  by  her  father  and 
the  captain  of  the  vessel,  and  r^arding  the 
scene  with  a  resigned  and  steady  eye,  her  cheek 
like  monumental  alabaster,  and  endeavouring  to 
speak  words  of  comfort  to  her  parent's  ear,  was 
one  who,  in  happier  hours  I  had  so  weD  known 
— ^the  Lady  Constance  de  Clifford. 

My  surprize  at  finding  them  passengers  with 
me  in  this  devoted  steams,  was  the  next  mo- 
ment forgotten  in  the  horror  I  felt  at  their 
apparent  inevitable  fate  by  so  dreadful  a  death. 

The  sea  meanwhile  immediately  around  the 
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« 

Yessd,  reflecting  the  hot  flames,  looked  a  bub- 
bling caldron  of  molten  gold ;  whilst  all  beyond 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  fire,  was  as  black 
and  horrible,  as  the  reflected  hue  of  the  crash- 
ing fire  was  terrificaUy  brilliant  and  glowing. 

^'Oh,  Heaven  1"  exclaimed  the  agonized  father 
of  the  beautiful  Lady  de  Clifford,  as  the  increas- 
ing heat  from  the  burning  mass  gave  him  a  fore- 
taste of  the  dreadful  death  his  child  must,  before 
many  minutes  ensued,  siu^ly  perish  by.  '^  Oh, 
Heavens  I  and  is  there  then  indeed  no  escape 
from  this  most  cruel  fate  ?  O  Heaven !  how 
have  I  sinned  that  thus  thy  wrath  should 
Ught  so  heavily  upon  me  ? .  I  cannot  pray,  my 
Constance ;  cease  to  urge  it.  Were  I  alone,  I 
might  feel  resigned ;  but  this  is  too  horrible.  I 
cannot  see  thee  perish  thus  by  a  painful  death, 
scorching  and  suffocating  in  the  increasing  heat. 
By  Heaven,  we  will  follow  the  example  set  by 
the  oreW)  and  plunge  and  meet  a  milder 
fakeV 

So  saying,  the  Duke  seized  his  daughter  in  his 
arms,  and  in  a  frenzy  of  despair  was  about  to 
leap  with  her  into  the  foaming  sea;  but  I  caught 
his  arm,  airested  the  consununation,  and  pointed 
to  a  dark  and  shadowy  object,  just  discernible 
as  it  plunged  through  the  distant  gloom. 
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The  next  moment  a  perfect  ydl  arose  {rom 
our  vessel :  "  A  saQ,  a  sail ;  we're  saved  T 

It  was  true  ^noug^.  A  large  vessd  had,  for 
the  moment,  crossed  our  path,  and  was  again 
lost  in  the  darkness.  AH  was  now  silence  and 
expectation.  To  the  iminitiated,  the  veiy  fact 
of  a  ship  being  at  hand  was  a  saving  dause; 
but  the  seamen  knew  better.  No  boat  could 
live  a  minute  in  that  sea.  Our  own  boat 
had  been  seized,  cut  adrift,  and  instantly 
swamped,  whilst  the  crew  of  the  vessel  were 
engaged  below  on  the  first  alarm  of  the  fire. 

''There  is  hope.  Captain,"  said  the  Duke, 
doubtfully,  as  he  stood  with  eye  intent,  and  body 
bent  forwards,  trying  to  peer  into  the  gloom, 
where  the  ship  had  appeared. 

The  Captain  was  silent;  he  knew  too  well 
there  was  none. 

Another  shriek  of  joy.  The  vessel  had 
tacked,  and  appeared  again.  She  came  bravdy 
on,  running  so  dangerously  near,  that  we  seemed 
once  or  twice  about  to  be  hurled  flaming  iq)oa 
her  deck. 

''A steamer,"  said  the  Ci^tain; '' brave fdlow 
whoever  he  is ;  but  he  cannot  aid  us.  I  think 
I  know  the  vessel :  it's  the  Hotspur,  Hon.  Capt 
DareaU  commander." 
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"  Can  he  do  nothing  for  us  ?"  inquired  the 
Duke. 

"  Yes/'  said  the  captain,  "  one  thing  he 
might  do  to  save  us  from  this  increasing  misery. 
— ^By  heaven^  my  brain's  on  fire,"  he  continued 
wildly,  as  the  wind  blew  the  flames  towards  us ; 
**  I  cannot  longer  endure  this  scorching  heat.'' 

"  Speak,"  said  the  Duke;  "  for  Heaven's  sake, 
speak :  what  can  be  done  for  us  ?" 

*'  He  might  pour  a  broadside  into  oiu-  vessel, 
and  send  us  to  the  bottom,"  said  the  Captain, 
plunging  headlong  into  the  sea. 

Despair  again  pervaded  our  ghastly  crew.  It 
was  evident  the  stranger  could  render  us  no 
assistance.  At  this  moment,  some  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  in  the  after-part  of  the  vessd,  where 
the  fire  raged,  blew  up,  hiu'ling  a  large  firagment 
of  the  woodwork  into  the  sea. 

The  mass  came  surging  round,  and  was  for 
the  moment  entangled  in  the  fore-chains,  dose 
to  where  we  stood. 

"  There's  your  only  chance,  my  Lord,"  said 
I,  pushing  the  Duke  forward,  seizing  upon 
his  daughter,  and  leaping  upon  the  fragment, 
before  the  whole  multitude  beside  us  had  time  to 
swarm  upon,  and  overwhelm  it. 

The  weight  of  those  who  gained  the  wreck, 
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disengaged  it,    and   the  next  instant  it  was 
whirled  clear. 

It  was,  however,  but  a  perilous  and  slippery 
craft;  the  water  every  moment  washing  over 
those  who  clung  to  its  surface,  und  lessening  ^ 
the  number  in  each  succeeding  wave.  In  one 
minute,  the  sudden  darkness  with  which  we 
were  enrounded,  showed  that  the  burning  vessd 
had  gone  down. 

The  lady  had  fainted;  but  I  held  her  in 
one  arm,  whilst  the  other  was  twisted  firmly 
amongst  some  fragments  of  rigging ;  the  Duke 
also  securely  held  on  close  beside  us,  as  we  lay. 

S(uddenly,  the  advancing  paddles  of  the 
stranger  showed  she  was  at  hand,  cruizing  about 
the  spot  where  our  vessel  had  gone  down,  in  the 
vain  hope  to  save  her.  The  next  minute,  the 
rapid  beat  seemed  dose  upon  us.  Still  holding  my 
precious  charge,  I  raised  myself  upon  my  knees, 
and  looked  into  the  gloom  before  me. 

Destruction  from  t^e  advancing  vessel  seemed 
inevitable,  I  beheld  the  dark  object,  even  upon 
the  pitchy  waves,  just  about  to  dash  over  us,  as 
I  raised,  amidst  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  a  yell 
of  despair. 

Under  no  circumstance  is  the  discipline  of  an 
English  ship  of  war  relaxed.      In  the  regu- 
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larity  and  silence  with  which  the  vessel  was 
worked  amidst  the  storm,  my  wailing  cry  was 
heard;  and  as  the  sound  was  carried  on- 
wards in  the  rushing  wind,  it  was  answered 
by  the  roar  of  the  word  of  command,  on  the 
deck  of  the  Hotspur,  The  prow  of  the  vessel 
turned  at  the  sound,  merely  grazing  the  frag- 
ment to  which  we  dung,  and  which  the  next 
instant,  crashing  against  the  paddle-box,  was 
driven  beneath  the  waves.  The  moment  I  had 
seen  the  inevitable  fate  of  our  wretched  raft,  I 
had  resolved  to  make  one  desperate  effort  to 
saifVe  Lady  de  Clifford ;  and  as  the  prow  of  the 
steamer  dipped  in  the  water,  in  darting  past,  I 
had  seized,  with  the  grasp  of  a  mani^,  the 
fore-chains.  Blue  lights  were  at  that  moment 
ignited,  and  we  were  saved. 

Too  much  exhausted  to  stand,  I  lay  panting 
upon  the  slippery  deck,  where  I  had  been 
hauled  up  by  the  sailors,  My  lovely  burthen 
was  safe.  She  had  been  hauled  up  with  me, 
unlocked  from  my  convulsive  grasp,  and  carried 
down  below. 

But  where  was  the  Duke,  her  father,  and 
the  few  sailors  who  had  dung  to  the  fragment 
when  it  was  struck.  Echo  might  have  an- 
swered, "Where?" 

Their  fate  was  but  too  certain ;  since  the  star- 
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board  paddle  of  the  Hotspur  was  dashed  to 
pieces  with  the  bbw,  and  the  vessel  itself  was 
crippled  upon  the  roaring  tide. 

The  Hon.  Augustus  Dareall,*  commanding 
the  Hotspur,  was  a  young  man  of  about  fiv&- 
and-thirty  years  of  age,  a  good  specimen  of  the 
British  sailor.  Gentlemanly,  good-hearted,  frank 
and  brave ;  the  ocean  was  his  delight,  and  his 
ship  the  idol  of  his  heart.  As  soon  as  the 
bustle  consequent  upon  this  accident  to  his 
vessel  had  subsided,  and  he  fdt  himself  at  liboty 
to  leave  the  deck,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  two  persons  who  had  been  so  miraculously 
snatched  from  the  waves. 

Struck  with  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the 
Lady  de  Clifford,  who,  still  insensible,  hor  long 
dark  hair,  mermaid-like,  gUttering  in  the  salt 
spray,  as  she  laid  upon  the  so&  of  the  cabin 
to  which  the  sailors  had  first  conveyed  her,  be 
ordered  the  immediate  attendance  of  the  suigeoo 
and  the  coxswain's  Avife  ^to  administer  restora- 
tives, and  then  directed  her  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
berth.  He  then  inquired  for  the  man  who  bad 
been  the  means  of  saving  her. 

''  Mr.  Blowhard,"  said  he  to  his  lieuteoant, 
as  they  turned  to  leave  the  cabin,  '^  if  the  sea 
had  swallowed  up  that  specimen  of  female  love- 
liness, I  think  I  shoxild  have  renounced  it  for 
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ever.  She  is  another  Venus,  Sir,  risen  from  the 
deep.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  beheld  so  exquisite 
a  face  and  form." 

"  A  splendid  craft,  Sir,"  returned  the  Lieu* 
tenant.  "  I  thought  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
Mrs.  Blowhard,  she  was  a  '  trim  built  wherry ;' 
but  Heaven  save  us,  this  lady — " 

^*  Makes  your  swan  a  crow,  Blowhard,  eh!" 
returned  the  Captain.  ^^  Did  you  notice  the  poor 
fellow  who  held  her  so  firmly  in  his  grasp.  In 
the  hurry  of  the  moment  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
look  on  him." 

"A  common  'soldier,  Sir,"  returned  the 
Lieutenant,  ''  one  of  the  disbanded  men  of  the 
British  Legion,  I  think." 

"  I  must  see  him,"  said  the  Captain,  '^  and 
know  who  this  female  is.  Let  him  be  taken  to 
my  cabin,  Mr^  Blowhard,  while  I  give  a  glance 
on  deck.  The  wind  is  subsiding;  we  must 
make  a  run  for  the  nearest  port." 

"The  poor  fellow  is  too  much  exhausted 
Sir,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  ''at  pesent  to  be 
spoken  with." 

"  Let  him  be  carefully  tended  then,"  said 
the  Captain ;  "  and  as  sopn  as  I  have  been  above, 
I  will  come  and  see  to  him  myself." 

Accordingly  when  sufficiently  recovered,  I 
was  visited  by  Cs^tain  Dareall,  and  examined 

VOL.    III.  o 
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as  to  who  and  what  myself  and  companion  in 
misfortune  were. 

"Your  appearance  belies  your  garb,  young 
man/'  he  said :  ^  you  are  not  what  you  seem." 

'*A  common  soldier,  Sir/'  I  answered,  ''of 
the  Anglo-Spanish  Legion ;  nothing  more." 

''  Enough/'  returned  the  commando*.  ''  I 
seek  not  to  pry  into  another  man's  affairs.  You 
have  behaved  like  a  gallant  fellow,  however,  in 
managing  to  save  the  female  your  companion. 
Who  is  she?" 

''  The  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Hurricane," 
said  I,  ''  Lady  de  Clifford." 

"  Lideed,"  returned  the  Captain,  **  I  heard 
that  the  Duke  of  Hiuricane  was  at  Lisbon  for  his 
health.  This  lady  then  was  a  passengo*  on  board 
that  ill-feted  vessel;  going  out,  I  suppose,  to 
join  her  father.  This  is  a  lucky  chance  for  you, 
young  man — your  fortune's  made.  Doubtless  the 
Duke  will  reward  you  handsomely  for  your  exer- 
tions in  saving  his  only  child." 

"  Tlie  Duke,  Sir,"  said  I, "  is  drowned.  I  saw 
him  struck  beneath  the  waters  \)y  your  paddks. 
He  was  upon  the  fragment  of  the  wreck,  this 
vessel  went  over." 


About  a  fortnight  after  the  events  narrated  in 
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the  foregoing  chapter,  two  ladies  were  seated 
in  the  principal  apartment  of  the  governor's 
house  at  St.  Sebastian;  the  younger  female 
was  evidently  an  invalid — she  reclined  upon  a 
sofa.  Her  companion,  who  was  very  considerably 
her  elder,  paced  the  apartment  as  if  not  in  the 
most  amiable  frame  of  mind.  Both  were  in 
the  deepest  mourning,  and  the  '*  dejected  'haviour 
of  the  visage"  of  the  invalid,  proclaimed  her 
as  melancholy  as  her  garb. 

The  elder  female  was  the  Duchess  of  Hurri- 
cane :  the  younger  was  her  daughter  Lady  de 
Clifford.  The  Duchess  had  but  lately  airived  from 
England,  summoned  by  the  news  of  her  recent 
bereavement,  and  her  daughter's  consequent 
dangerous  illness. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation  for  a 
few  minutes ;  at  length  the  Duchess  stopping, 
and  regarding  her  daughter  for  some  Uttle  time, 
thus  addressed  her : 

''  Lady  de  Clifford,"  said  she,  '*  I  am  indeed 
surprised  at  the  continuance  of  your  folly.  I 
must  really  insist  upon  your  giving  up  this 
nonsense.  The  interest  you  feel  about  this 
youth  is  as  disgraceful  to  yourself  as  degrading 
to  your  fitmily.  I  have  so  far  conceded  to  your 
wishes,  as  to  permit  every  inquiry  to  be  made 
after  this  man ;  and  had  we  been  successful  in 

6  2 
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finding  him  there  is  no  reward  I  would  not 
have  conferred  upon  him,  even  to  the  half  of 
my  fortune,  in  return  for  tiie  service  he  has 
rendered;  hut  to  see  the  daughter  of  a  de 
Clifford  thus  pining  after  a  beggarly  outcast, 
degraded  and  worthless  as  this  man,  this 
Blount,   has   proclaimed  himself,     believe  me, 

I  had  rather  you  had  perished  in  the  ocean, 
than  that  the  world  should  know  of  your 
folly.  You  are  now  sufficiently  recovered  to 
travel,  and  next  week  I  shall  insist  upon  your 
setting  out.  I  hate  the  sea,  and  this  last  mdan- 
choly  catastrophe  has  given  me  even  a  greater 
distaste  than  ever  of  it.  I  shall  rather  therefore 
chance  the  dangers  of  a  land  journey,  even  in 
this  distracted  land.  We  will  cross  the  Pyrenees 
into  France,  and  winter  in  Paris." 

The  Lady  de  Clifford  made  no  reply. 

"  Is  not  this  too  ridiculous,"  continued  the 
Duchess,  addressing  the  Honorable  Captain 
Dareall,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the  room ; 
"  I  am  sure  I  have  to  apologise  to  you  for  all 
the  trouble  my  daughter  has  ^ven  in  iim 
requesting  of  you  to  search  out  the  soldier,  who 

saved  her  Ufe." 

^*  It  is  worthy  of  her  noble  nature.  Madam," 
returned  the  Captain.  "  I  honour  Lady  de 
Clifford  for  the  interest  she  has  betrayed." 
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"  Have  you  been  more  successful  ?"  inquired 
Lady  de  ClifFord,  without  heeding  her  mother's 
angry  looks ;  ''  I  am  anxious,  before  I  leave  St. 
Sebastian,  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  dis- 
cover this  yoimg  man ;  not  only  in  order  that 
I  may  be  the  means  of  rewarding  and  extricat- 
ing him  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  seems 
to  be,  but  that  during  the  horrors  of  our  situa- 
tion, I  thought  I  recognised  one  whom  I  knew  in 
happier  hours.  Nay  I  cannot  have  been  mis- 
taken. There  was  but  one  man  who  could  have 
saved  me,  amidst  the  terrors  of  that  night." 

"There  are  many  men.  Lady  de  Clifford," 
said  the  Captain,  drawing  his  chair  closer  to 
the  sofa  on  which  she  reclined,  "  who  would 
have  tried,  ay,  and  blessed  the  chance  that 
sent  them  to  your  aid." 

"  Yoiu-  description,"  said  the  Lady  de  Clifford 
(evading  the  intended  compliment),  "confirms 
me  in  my  supposition.  Did  you  by  no  chance, 
during  our  passage  hither,  learn  his  name  ?" 

"  Whilst  on  board  the  Hotspur  he  was  stu- 
dious to  conceal  it,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  but 
his  clothes  made  a  fake  report  of  him :  he  was 
evidently  of  a  rank  in  life,  superior  to  the 
situation  of  a  private  soldier." 

The  Lady  de  Clifford  heaved  a  sigh. 

"He  shimned    all   intercourse,"     continued 
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the  Captain,  "  with  myself  and  officers.  To 
his  sad  mind  his  misery  seemed  disgrace ;  that 
at  least  was  the  impression  I  had  of  him 
whilst  on  hoard  the  Hotspur.  On  readung 
the  port,  after  thanking  me,  as  I  tdd  you, 
for  the  attention  he  had  received,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  leap  on  shore,  and  I  saw  him 
no  more." 

The  Lady  Constance  sank  bade  upon  the 
couch,  leaned  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  and 
seemed  lost  in  thought. 

"You  win  pardon  me,"  said  the  Captain, 
after  regarding  her  for  a  few  moments,"if  I 
venture  to  say  that  this  youth  cannot,  I 
think,  be  a  person  you  have  known  in  former 
days." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  the  Dudiess,  quickly; 
"then  you  have  discovered  him,  Captaia 
Dareall." 

"  I  have  not,  Madam,"  returned  the  Captais ; 
"but  those  I  have  employed,  have  at  length 
succeeded  in  tracing  him.  He  has  left  St 
Sebastian,  and  he  will  be  hicky  if  he  escape 
out  of  the  country.  For  his  services  rendered 
Lady  de  Clifford,  I  hope  and  trust  he  will" 

"  I  bc^  to  think  this  is  our  man,  after  all,' 
said  the  Duchess.  "  What  has  he  done,  Cap- 
tain Dareall,  robbed  a  church  ?" 
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'*  No,  madam,  not  exactly  that;  though, 
oerhaps,  what  in  this  country  will  be  considered 
jven  far  greater  sacrilege ;  indeed,  I  may  say, 
vQu  are  not  &r  off  the  tmth :  he  has  robbed 
the  Church,  in  one  sense,  for  he  has  broken 
into  a  convent,  and  stolen  a  nun." 

The  Lady  Constance  again  threw  herself  back 
upon  the  couch,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

"  I  could  have  sworn  it,"  said  the  Duchess. 
"  Ratdiffe  Blount  to  the  life ;  was  not  that 
the  name  Captain  Dareall,  he  went  by." 

"  No,  Madam,"  returned  the  Captain ;  "  Peter 
Snooks  was  the  name  the  person  who  saved 
your  daughter's  life  went  by." 

"  Now,  Constance,"  said  the  Duchess,  "  I 
hope  you  are  satisfied." 

^'  I  am,  Madam,'^  returned  the  young  lady. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

How  wfldly  dien  walks  my  estate  in  France. 

Hai^! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked,  the  £fttal  bellman 
Whkh  givest  the  stera'st  good  night.   He  is  about  it 

SBAKSPIBS. 

Mt  departure  from  St.  Sebastian  was  indeed 
earlier  than  I  had  intended.  It  was  hastened 
by  a  drcomstanoe  which  h^pened  to  me  a 
few  days  after  Captain  Dareall,  had  put  in 
there  to  refit. 

Trusting  that  Lady  de  Clifford  had  not 
recognised  me  in  the  degraded  situation  I 
was  reduced  to  whilst  our  crippled  vessel  made 
for  the  nearest  port,  I  kept  myself  as  much 
aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  the  officeis  of 
the  vessel  as  possible,  and  studiously  avoided 
being  seen  by  them  on  shore.  Indeed,  Captam 
Dareall  had  enough  to  employ  him  in  keeping 
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his  vessel  afloat  till  he  arrived  in  port,  for 
the  damage  she  had  sustained  in  the  gale  was 
greater  than  at  the  time  he  imagined.  Lady 
de  Clifford  too,  was  so  seriously  unwell,  that 
Isaw  her  not  again  whilst  we  were  on  hoard; 
I  however  managed  to  ascertain  that  she  had 
been  received  upon  landing  at  the  house  of 
the  governor,  and  that  soon  afterwards  the 
Duchess  had  arrived  from  England. 

The  Duke  I  found  had,  some  time  before, 
been  advised  to  try  a  milder  climate,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  affection  of  the  limgs,  resulting 
from  the  wound  he  had  received  from  Lord 
CcBurdeLion.  He  had  wintered  at  Madeira, 
was  greatly  recovered,  and  the  Duchess  having 
preceded  him  to  England  a  few  months  be- 
fore, he  had  touched  at  Lisbon  on  his  intended 
homeward  voyage.  How  that  had  turned  out, 
we  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  chapter. 

Keeping  now,  therefore,  as  much  secluded 
during  the  day  as  possible,  I  resolved  to  make 
my  way  across  the  Pyrenees  and  enter  France. 
Upon  deliberation,  I  resolved  to  present  myself 
at  the  Chateau  RoussiQon,  where,  when  I  had 
last  heard  of  my  father,  he  was  residing,  and 
obsCTve  how  matters  were  progressing  there. 
The  letter  I  had  read  from  the  unfortunate 
being,  Charlotte  Levison,  had  frequently  recurred 
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to  me  of  late,  and  my  ideas  were  a  good 
deal  changed  by  it:  I  began  to  think  that 
it  was  my  duty  to  see  after  my  parent,  and 
myself  observe  the  situation  he  was  m.  After 
having  visited  him,  it  was  my  intention  to  try 
and  get  into  the  Austrian  service.  A  few 
dollars  yet  remained  in  my  pocket;  I  was 
as  hardy  and  strong  as  the  mountameers  I 
had  served  with,  and  I  only  lingered  from  day 
to  day,  in  the  vain  hope  of  getting  but  a  passing 
glance  of  Lady  de  Clifford  before  she  left. 

One  night,  as  T  wandered  through  the  town, 
in  passing  the  angle  of  the  wall  of  a  convent, 
a  small  postern  door  was  hurriedly  dashed 
open,  and  a  man,  his  sword  drawn  in  his 
hand,  darted  into  the  street.  He  glanced  has- 
tily around,  and  seeing  me  as  I  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  the  wall,  called  me  to  him. 

"  A  soldier,"  he  said,  soon  as  I  approached 
him,  "  and  an  Englishman.  Good.  Bear  a 
hand  here  for  a  few  moments,  my  lad.  My 
friend  has  failed  me,  you  must  take  his  place; 
follow  quickly  and  silently." 

Returning  the  way  he  came,  he  re-entered 
the  dark  postern,  and  the  next  moment  we  vrere 
withinside  the  convent  walls.  A  dark  lanUm 
stood  upon  the  pavement,  which  he  snatched 
up,   and  darting  into  a  cavernous  recess  cut 
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ia  one  side  of  the  passage  we  had  entered,  he 
brought  forth  a  female,  closely  muffled  up  from 
head  to  foot. 

.  **  Take  this  lady/'  said  he,  hurriedly,  ''  and 
await  me  beside  the  postern  by  which  we  en* 
tered.  In  two  minutes  I  will  join  you."  So 
saying,  he  bounded  up  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
and  we  were  left  in  darkness.  I  did  as  he 
requested  of  me,  for  I  thought  at  the  moment 
I  recognized  a  voice  I  had  somewh^^  heard 
before.  Almost  carrying  my  charge,  who 
seemed  too  much  alarmed  to  walk  without 
great  assistance,  I  groped  my  way  back,  and 
opening  the  postern  in  readiness  to  make  a 
fair  start,  awaited  the  coming  of  my  em- 
ployer. 

The  moon  now  shone  full  upon  my  com- 
panion as  I  continued  to  support  her  trem- 
bling form,  and  I  found  I  had  possession  of  a 
nun,  and  as  far  as  I  could  judge  by  her  clings 
ing  form,  she  was  both  young  and  hand- 
some. 

Hardly  had  I  made  the  discovery  when  the 
dash  of  weapons  was  heard  in  the  distance, 
withinside  the  building,  and  the  hurried  tread 
of  some  one  leaping  down  the  stone  staircase 
six  steps  at  a  bound.  I  knew  not  at  the 
moment,  whether  to  stand  fast,  or  fly,  and  to 
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add  to  my  discomfort,  the  great  bdl  of  the  con- 
vent began  to  ring  foriously. 

Meanwhile,  the  footsteps  approached,  and  my 
new  comrade  rushed  to  my  side.  "Run  for 
it,"  said  he,  "unless  you  wish  half-a-dozcn 
stilettos  to  hack  each  other  in  your  body." 

Clasping  the  fair  incognita,  and  sweeping 
her  along,  myself  assisting  him  in  the  effort, 
he  dashed  across  the  street  in  which  the  con* 
vent  was  situated,  and  after  turning  down  one 
by  passage  and  up  another,  he  made  for  the 
suburbs  of  the  town. 

Here  he  led  us  along  a  daric  and  dismal- 
looking  lane,  till  we  came  to  a  lone  building, 
the  door  of  which  being  unlodced,  he  dashed 
it  open  with  his  foot,  entered,  and  carefully 
bolting  it  behind  him,  introduced  us  into  a 
good-sized  apartment. 

"  Huzza  !**  said  he,  laughing  as  he  proceeded 
to  light  one  of  the  tapers  upon  the  table, 
we've  cheated  the  Pope  for  once.  Hianks,  my 
good  fellow,"  said  he  to  me,  "for  your  as- 
sistance. You've  helped  me  to  steal  a  nun. 
But  how  is  this  ?"  continued  he,  returning  to- 
wards me,  after  he  had  seated  his  charge  upon 
a  couch,  and  disencumbered  her  of  some  part 
of  the  disguise  she  was  muffled  in.  "  Do  my 
eyes  deceive  me ;  or  is  this  Ratcliffe  Blount  ?" 
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I  WBS  as  much  surprized  as  hittiself.  It  was 
my  friend,  Altamont  di  Montdider.  He  had 
commanded  a  regiment  during  the  recent 
struggle,  and  played  as  many  fantastic  tricks 
whilst  in  Spain  as  Cervantes  describes  himself 
to  have  done,  whilst  a  captive  among  the 
Moors.  The  last  of  his  exploits  was  the 
present  theft. 

There  was  small  time  for  us  to  compare 
Botes,  as  Altamont  only  waited  for  his  friend. 
Captain  Plume,  who  was  engaged  with  him 
in  this  last  business,  to  make  the  attempt  at 
getting  on  board  a  vessel  and  sailing  for  Eng- 
land that  night.  Flume  was  to  have  met 
him  at  the  convent  of  Santissima  Donzella; 
failing  in  that,  they  were  to  rendezvous  at 
the  present  refuge,  which  Altamont  had  hired 
for  the  occasion. 

"  This  meeting,"  said  he  to  me,  during  the 
intervals  of  his  attendance  upon  the  handsome 
religieusey  *'  is  a  curious  chance.  Of  all  men 
else  I  have  most  wished  to  discover  you.  When 
in  England,  according  to  my  promise,  I  bu* 
sied  myself  in  your  affairs,  and  have  discovered 
much  that  it  is  of  importance  for  you  to  know. 
Nay,  acting  under  the  advice  of  my  solicitor, 
I  have  advertised  you,  sought  you,  and  offered 
a  reward  for  your  apprehension.     Having  traced 
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you  to  Spain,  I  obtained  leave  and  came  out 
in  search  of  you ;  but  the  love  of  the  profession 
drove  your  business  quite  out  of  my  head,  and 
I  offered  to  serve  here  during  this  war.  In 
fine,  my  friend,"  said  he,  *^I  advise  you  to 
quit  with  us  to-night.  Your  presence,  I  think, 
is  necessary  at  your  father's  residence  in  France, 
as  he  is  completely  in  the  power  of  those  rugues, 
the  Levisons,  added  to  which,  it  is  necessaiy 
I  should  carry  you  off,  as  by  involving  you 
in  this  affair  of  mine,  St.  Sebastian  is  no  safe 
place  for  you  to  remain  in.  Come,  then,  and 
let  us  speed 

For  France !  for  France !  for  it  is  more  than  need.** 


There  is  necessarily  a  hiatus  in  the  twisted 
and  ravelled  skein,  as  he  himself  in  his  me- 
moirs designated  it,  of  Ratdiffe  Blount's  his- 
tory; for  after  this  adventure  of  his  fneod 
Altamont,  Captain  Plume,  who  was  also  a 
party  in  that  action,  became  possessed  of  the 
manuscript  which,  during  his  leisure  hours  at 
St.  Sebastian,  he  had  amused  himself  by  com- 
posing. 

It  appears,  however,  from  what  I  have 
myself  been  able  to  leam  on  the  subject,  that 
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Altamont  di  Montdidier  and  his  innamorata, 
together  with  the  whole  party,  were  traced  to 
their  retreat,  and  eventuaUy  surprized  before 
they  could  embark  with  their  prize;  Ratdiffe 
Blounty  with  his  usual  luck^  was  the  only  one 
captured  however^  the  rest  making  their  escape 
to  France. 

Doubtless  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  our 
fiiend  had  he  not  managed  to  escape  from 
confinement  soon  after  his  capture^  and  get 
amongst  some  of  his  old  companions  in  the 
mountains,  from  whence  it  was  not  very  diffi- 
cult for  him,  by  evading  the  outposts  of  the 
Carlists,  to  cross  the  frontier. 

It  was  then,  on  a  raw  and  comfortless-looking 
winter's  evening,  that  a  solitary  traveller  was 
to  be  3^n  wending  his  way  along  the  high 
road  leading  to  Caen.  He  was  but  scantily 
dad  against  the  severity  of  the  season,  having 
merely  the  coarse  red  dothing  of  a  common 
soldier  on  his  body^  the  said  gannents  being 
considerably  the  wwse  for  wear  consequent 
upon  hard  service ;  an  old  red  forage  cap  also 
graced  his  head,  and  a  knapsack  was  upon  his 
back. 

His  fine  height  and  the  graceful  proportions 
of  his  wdl  formed  limbs,  his  head  carried 
aloft  with  an  air  of  the  most  determined  courage 
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and  resolution,  was  not,  however,  to  be  di^oised 
by  the  soiled  and  tattered  condition  of  the  poor 
habiliments  he  wore;  and  the  peasant-g^,  as 
she  tripped  across  his  path,  was  fain  to  stop 
and  look  back  upon  the  handsome  appearance 
of  the  young  soldier  as  he  passed.  There  was, 
however,  no  answering  glance  in  the  comer 
of  the  traveller's  eye,  as  the  lively  villager 
regarded  him;  but  stem  resolution,  and  a  de- 
termination to  devour  space,  and  get  over  the 
long  miles,  seemed  to  possess  him  as  he  strode 
onwards. 

A  stout  oaken  cudgel  was  in  his  hand,  useful 
either  as  an  assistant  in  his  joiimey,  or  as 
a  defence  against  assault.  The  night  was 
settling  down  dark  and  sudden,  and  the  pat- 
tering rain  upon  the  foliage  of  the  densdy 
wooded  country  he  traversed,  together  with 
the  distant  rumble  of  the  thunder,  announced 
to  the  traveller  the  approach  of  a  storm. 

He  had  made  inquiry  at  the  last  post-house 
he  had  stopped  at  in  the  road,  (some  five 
miles  back),  for  the  Chateau  RoussiUon,  and 
after  receiving  a  direction  to  it,  had  also  with 
apparent  carelessness  added  a  few  questions 
about  its  present  occupiers. 

An  English  family,  he  was  told,  had  been 
residents  in  the  chateau  for  some  time ;  but  the 
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neighbourhood  knew  little  about  them.  They 
kept  much  within  the  grounds,  and  except 
travelling  occasionally  to  and  from  Caen,  were 
seldom  to  he  seen. 

The  name  of  the  old  gentleman  for  whom 
the  chateau  was  first  of  all  taken  was  Blount, 
he  understood ;  "  Le  Sieur  Blount,  camarado," 
said  the  ostler  of  the  cabaret.     "  I  was  hired 
there  myself  when  they  first  came  as  a  helper 
in    the   stables.     That   was  when   Sir  Blount 
first  came  fi*om  Angleterre.     At  that  time  he 
brought   carriages,   horses,  hounds   and   many 
servants,    just    as   any   other    English   noble; 
but  since  that,  things  had  gone  on  differently, 
and    although  the   chateau  had   been   almost 
newly  Aunished  by  the  quantity  of  articles  sent 
for  from  England  at  that  period,  together  with 
plate  and  other  valuables,  yet   the   whole  had 
been  lately  removed  at  different  intervals,  and 
sent  to  Paris,  where  my  Lady  Blount  was  win- 
tering.    Sir  Blount  himself,"  added  the  French- 
man, "  I  have  heard,  is  vn  peu  volage.     Ha, 
ha!'*  he  continued,  as  he  turned  off  towards 
the   stables ;  "  you  Englteh   swallow  so  much 
fog  in  your  swampy  island,  that  you  are   al- 
ways troubled  with  de  vapeurs,  as  you  call  it. 
Milor  Blount,  I  have  heard,  has  not  been  seen 
outside   the   chateau   for  some  months.      He 
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must  be  watched,  or  he  might  cat  his  throal 
some  fine  day.  Ah,  bah!  un  mauvais  mjet^ 
with  a  d d  bad  set  about  him/' 

The  traveller  stayed  not  to  hear  more,  but 
throwing  down  a  few  sous  for  what  he  had 
taken,  hitched  up  his  pack,  and  addressed  \Art- 
self  to  his  journey.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  a 
part  of  the  road  which  was  intersected  by  a 
narrow  and  shadowy  lane,  he  stopped,  and 
paused  for  a  few  minutes,  looking  carefiilly 
around  him  to  mark  the  spot,  as  the  increasing 
gloom  covered  the  landscape. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  must  be  my  route,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  direction  given  me :  I  was  to  turn  to 
the  right,  when  I  came  to  a  rough  lane,  some 
five  miles  and  a  half  from  the  inn  I  inquired 
at."  In  saying  this,  the  soldier  brandished 
his  cudgel,  and  entering  the  ^oomy  thorough- 
fere,  continued  his  progress  up  the  ascent  lead- 
ing into  the  thick  woods  on  his  right.  After 
about  half  an  hour's  quick  walking,  he  arrived 
at  some  laige  gates,  flanked  by  a  stout  waB 
surrounding  a  sort  of  park  or  diaoe,  and  from 
whence  he  could  plainly  discern  the  chateau 
straight  before  him. 

The  gateway  which  thus  brought  him  to 
a  stand,  was  as  ancient  and  forlorn-looking 
as  the  mansion  it  led  to.     Two  large   piOars 
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flanked  it  on  either  side,  square,  massive,  and 
lofty.  One  was  dismantled,  a  broken  statue 
lying  half  buried  in  the  long  grass  at  its  base ; 
the  other  was  adorned  by  the  figure  of  the 
antlered  Actseon,  in  the  agony  of  being  pulled 
down  by  his  own  dogs.  The  gates  themselves 
were  daborately  wrought,  and  of  iron,  and  so 
ponderous  withal,  that  had  they  been  open, 
it  would  have  required  the  efforts  of  a  strong 
arm  to  swing  them  back  upon  their  hinges ;  at 
the  present  time,  however,  they  were  fast  locked. 

Our  traveller,  after  looking  through  the  bars 
for  a  brief  space,  showed  he  was  not  likely  to 
be  stopped  in  his  progress  by  locks,  bolts,  or 
bars,  for  taking  his  oaken  dump  between  his 
teeth,  he  clambered  up  them  with  the  agility 
of  a  cat ;  and  as  quickly  surmounting  them, 
spite  of  the  iron  spikes  with  which  they  were 
garnished,  he  descended  on  the  other  side,  and 
stood  next  moment  in  the  park  of  Roussillon, 
and  bent  his  steps  towards  the  chateau. 

Chateau  Roussillon  was  one  of  those  com- 
fortless looking  edifices,  at  which  the  English 
are  occasionally  to  be  found  economizing 
in  the  land  of  fit)gs  and  red-legged  par- 
tridges, yclept  France.  It  bore  the  stamp 
of  by-gone  grandeur,  and  had  evidently  felt 
the  blasts  of  three  centuries  at  least ;  but  it  had 
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nothing  of  that  time-honoured  and  veneraUe 
appearance  of  our  own  Elizabethan  HaDs  in 
merry  England. 

There  was  an  indescribable  air  of  discomibrt 
about  it — a  sort  of  private  mad-house  appearance. 
It  wanted  something  as  a  residence  which  the 
spectator  could  hardly  define ;  whilst  even  the 
grounds  around  it,  had  that  rubbishing,  unpic- 
turesque  look,  so  often  to  be  fotmd  in  a  foreign 
domain. 

The  stranger,  after  trying  the  foredoor  of 
the  mansion  with  a  force  that  made  the 
lintels  shake,  stepped  a  pace  or  two  back,  and 
gazed  at  it  for  a  few  moments.  The  shutters 
of  the  various  casements  were  fast  closed,  and 
it  looked  uninhabited  in  the  front ;  he,  therefore, 
very  deliberately  walked  round  to  the  rear. 
There  was  no  domestic  to  be  seen  about  to 
interfere  with  his  promenade,  and  his  i^ipearance 
being  merely  that  of  a  sturdy  applicant  for 
bread,  a  disbanded  legionist  making  his  way 
homewards,  the  chances  are,  if  he  had  met 
with  any  of  the  out-door  dependants,  a  sacre 
and  an  order  to  leave  the  premises  would  have 
been  perhaps  all  he  would  have  been  greeted 
with. 

He  was  somewhat  more  fortunate  in  his 
application   for   admittance    on    this    side  the 
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gloomy  building,  for  on  lifting  the  latch  of 
the  door,  after  entering  a  sort  of  court-yard 
in  the  rear,  he  found  himself  in  a  long  nar- 
row passage,  evidently  leading  to  the  servants' 
offices. 

The  mansion  he  now  found  was  inhabited, 
as  the  passage  was  lighted  by  two  or  three 
common  looking  lanterns  fixed  to  its  walls, 
without  whose  dull  flame  the  passenger  would 
scarcely,  even  in  the  day  time,  have  found  his 
way. 

Directing  his  steps  along  this  passage,  the  sol- 
dier now  entered  the  kitchen.  There  was  fire  in 
the  grate,  and  even  signs  of  its  recently  hav- 
ing been  used,  articles  of  culinary  use  being 
strewed  about,  but  no  one  was  in  it ;  he,  there- 
fore passed  onwards,  and  cautiously  ascended  to 
the  great  hall  of  the  mansion. 

Whilst  he  paused  to  look  around,  he  heard 
voices  in  an  apartment  near;  and  as  he  was 
about  to  introduce  himself  amongst  the  speakers, 
he  distinctly  heard  his  own  name  pronounced. 
He  therefore  thought  it  no  degradation  to  stop 
and  ascertain  so  much  of  the  purport  of  the 
dialogue  as  related  to  his  own  person ;  besides, 
he  had  introduced  himself,  he  considered,  into 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  sti;atagem  was  all  fair  in 
war.       He  was   determined   to   proceed   vdth 
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something  more  of  caution,  since  he  had  so  (sr 
prospered  in  his  exploratory  movements. 

**  Monsieur  Ratdiffe,"  he  heard,  in  the  accent 
of  a  foreigner,  ^^may  yet  turn  up,  Monsieur 
Levison.  I  thi^k  you  are  too  hasty  in  your 
movements.  According  to  your  own  account, 
Monsieur  Blount  cannot  last  much  longer. 
Food,  you  say,  is  bad  for  his  complaint  That 
is  a  bad  sign,  mem  anU^  an  empty  sack  can't 
stand.  If  the  Englishman  no  eat,  he  most 
die;  what  more  you  have,  Sare? — Nim!  I 
shaQ  set  my  &ce  against  rough  measure ;  'tis 
dangerous,  and  may  be  discovered." 

'*  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  Count,"  returned 
the  second  speaker ;  '*  for  our  own  sakes,  we 
must  make  aQ  suro:  since  the  old  dotard 
signed  the  will  in  our  favour,  I  have  kept 
him  dose.  This  Ratdiffe,  too,  I  have  traced 
aQ  through  his  miserable  career.  He  was 
wrecked,  I  tell  you.  My  informant  writes 
me  from  St.  Sebastian;  not  a  soul  es- 
caped but  one  passenger,  a  lady !  There  are 
many  reasons  why  this  business  should  be 
brought  to  a  termination  to-night.  I  have 
removed  every  domestic,  and  given  you  a  &ir 
field.  Count.  Tis  yourself  must  do  the  deed — 
that,  you  know,  is  part  of  our  pontract.  Hark !" 
he  said,  pausing,  what  noise  was  that  in  tbt 
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hall.     I   thought  I   heard  a  footstep.     Mein 
Got,  County  get  up  and  look." 

The  Count  arose  from  his  seat ;  and  smiling 
at  his  companion's  fece  of  alarm,  he  took  the 
candle,  and  throwing  open  the  door,  without 
stepping  into  the  hall,  held  the  taper  aloft,  and 
took  a  careless  look  into  the  gloomy  recesses  of 
the  vast  apartment. 

"  It  is  noting  my  friend,"  he  said,  "  but  the 
thunder  that  disturb  you,  and  the  old  man 
groaning  up  stairs.  Why  not,"  he  said,  re- 
suming his  seat,  ''why  not  settle  this  busi- 
ness yourself.  Monsieur  Levison ;  I  not  like 
the  job." 

''  I  cannot  do  it,  Count,"  returned  the  other. 

"  Ah !  you  are  afraid,  Monsieur  Anglais." 

**  I  have   not  been  a  soldier  like  yourself. 

Count.      I  am  afraid ;  I  cannot  look  on  blood." 

"Bah!  what  stuff!"  said  the  Count;  "you 

rob  the  old  gentleman ;  you  get  all  his  moneys  ; 

you  make  him  sign  de  will  for  you;  you  get 

him  down  to  my  chateau,  and  lock  him  up,  and 

try  to  starve  him  to  death ;  and  yet  you  cannot 

give  him  the  coup  de  grace" 

"You  forget  to  add.  Count,  that  I  am  to 
give  you  your  share ;  and  also-r-" 

"  BieUy   I  remember   dat ;    and   my  Lady 
Blount  is  to  be  Countess  Roussillon,  to  reward 
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me  wid  her  fair  hand — good.      Where  does 
he  lie  ?" 

In  the  chamher  on  the  right,  when  you  reach 
the  corridor ;  the  key  hangs  above  the  door.  I 
repeat,  it  must  be  done,  Count,  and  to-nigfat : 
psha !  'tis  but  to  pluck  the  pillow  firom  beneath 
his  head." 

''And  the  Lady  Blount,"  said  the  Count, 
"  eh  r 

**  She  is,  as  you  know,  only  too  anxious  to 
become  Countess  Roussillon.  You  are  to  settle 
the  estate  upon  her.  The  papers  are  all  drawn, 
and  nothing  awaits  us  but  the  old  man's  death" 

"And  you  are  afraid  to  strike  the  blow, 
Monsieur  Anglais  ?" 

"  I  am,"  returned  the  other,  "  I  confess  it ; 
and  you  also." 

"  Me,  Sare  ?"  said  the  Coimt,  sternly,  "  me 
afraid,  sacral  I  am  soldat  franqais,  Monsieur. 
I  serve  in  the  Revolution ;  in  the  grand  army, 
at  Marengo,  at  Austerlitz,  in  £g>i)t.  Eh  bien ! 
Sare,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal — I  chase  your 
cursed  nation  to  Corunna.  Afraid,  Sare?— 
jVbn  /  I  hate  your  cursed  nation ;  my  grand 
curse  upon  it !  The  affaire  is  finie.  The  old 
man  dies !  —  allons  donG^  show  me  the 
chamber  I" 

The  travisller  staid   to  hear  no  more.    He 
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stepped  noiselessly  across  the  hall ;  and  guided 
by  the  glimmering  lamp  which  burned  above 
the  staircase,  he  cautiously  and  noiselessly  as- 
cended the  stairs,  unlocked  the  door  he  had 
heard  described,  and  entered  the  chamber.  It 
was  a  spacious  apartment :  a  lamp  stood  upon 
the  table,  and  a  heavy-looking  bedstead,  antique 
and  faded  as  the  tapestry  with  which  the  room 
was  hung,  stood  with  hearse-like  grandeur  at 
the  further  end. 

Seizing  the  lamp  from  the  table,  the  soldier 
approached  the  bed,  drew  aside  the  curtains, 
and  gazed  upon  its  occupant.  Wasted  and 
attenuated,  with  a  beard  of  a  month's  growth 
upon  his  visage,  his  father  lay  sleeping  before 
him. 

He  had  scarcely  time  to  set  down  his  lamp, 
and  conceal  himself  amongst  the  daik  furniture 
on  one  side  the  bed,  when  he  heard  the  ap- 
proaching footsteps  of  the  assassin.  The 
Count  appeared  surprised  at  finding  the  key  in 
the  door,  instead  of  hanging  withoutside.  He 
however  supposed  that  his  nervous  comrade  had 
forgotten  it  in  his  last  visit,  and  cautiously 
entered.  After  raising  the  candle,  and  carefully 
examining  the  countenance  of  the  sleeper,  he 
glanced  round  the  room,  set  the  lamp  again 
upon  the  table,  drew  a  long  American  bowie- 
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knife,  from  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  stqyped 
beside  the  bed. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  as  he  again  regarded  the 
sleeper,  and  felt  its  point,  "  'tis  not  neoessaiy." 

Pluddng  the  cushion  from  the  chair  beside 
the  bed,  he  laid  the  knife  in  its  place,  and  again 
approached  it. 

The  soldier  had  time  meanwhile,  fix>m  his 
place  of  concealment,  to  observe  the  assassm 
narrowly.  He  was  an  athletic-looking  figure, 
more  than  six  feet  in  height,  dressed  in  a 
military  fix)ck  coat,  padded  out  in  fit>nt  like  the 
breast  of  a  pouting  pigeon,  and  he  wore  large 
moustaches  upon  lus  upper  lip,  which  deseeded 
over  his  mouth  like  a  portcullis. 

The  next  moment,  after  poising  the  pillow 
on  high  with  both  hands,  the  Frenchman  made 
a  quick  step  towards  the  bed,  and  ¥ra8  aboat 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  sleeper,  when  he  was 
caught  midway  by  the  throat,  by  a  gripe  as  if 
a  vice  had  dosed  upon  his  windpipe ;  and  with 
eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  he  was  bone 
backwards  along  the  apartment,  and  held  firmly 
against  the  wall. 

For  a  moment  the  Coimt  was  paralyzed,  as 
with  blackened  and  swollen  face  he  glared  upon 
the  infuriated  assailant  who  thus  pinned  his 
head  against  the  wainscot.     The  next  minute  he 
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made  the  most  tremendous  efforts  to  free  him- 
self. It  was,  however,  in  yam  that  he  struggled ; 
his  captiu^r  held  him  with  the  strength  and 
resolution  of  a  raging  madman ;  and  then  draw- 
ing him  from  the  wall,  half-choked,  he  hurled 
him  to  the  ground,  and  fractured  his  skull  with 
one  blow  of  the  oaken  towel  he  held  in  his 
right  hand. 

The  reader  has,  doubtless,  by  this  time  sur- 
mised that  the  disbanded  soldier,  and  our  old 
friend,  Ratdiffe  Blount,  were  one  and  the  same 
person.  His  uncompromising  and  resolute  dis- 
position had,  for  once,  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
He  had  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time,  caught  his 
enemies  redrhanded  and  in  the  fact,  and  saved 
his  parent  from  a  violent  death.  Having 
thus  summarily  dealt  with  the  French  Count, 
he  kicked  him  out  of  his  path,  with  as  little 
remorse  as  if  he  had  been  a  bundle  of  foul 
clothes,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  intended 
victim. 

Awakened  from  his  slumbers  by  the  sudden 
conflict,  the  old  gentleman  had  raised  himself  in 
his  bed  to  behold  the  deadly  and  violent  struggle 
taking  place  in  his  apartment ;  and  having  been 
the  horrified  spectator  of  its  termination,  he 
now  saw  the  tall  form  of  the  soldier  approach 
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him  with  the  intent,  as  he  supposed,  to  finish 
the  affair  by  his  murder. 

Almost  helpless,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
fiends  who  had  for  some  weeks  made  him  a  ckse 
prisoner  in  his  apartment,  coerced  him  into 
signing  various  documents  in  their  fiivoar,  and 
for  the  last  few  days,  even  kept  him  without 
food,  he  had  for  some  time  lain  in  expectation 
of  being  even  more  summarily  dealt  with.  It 
is  not  surprizing,  therefore,  that  he  now  thought 
the  dark  hour  had  arrived. 

His  wife,  who  had  for  two  years  led  him  a 
life  of  misery,  in  comparison  to  which  slaveiy 
at  the  galleys  would  have  been  pastime,  had 
for  the  last  three  months  been  residing  at  the 
Hdtd  Roussillon  in  Paris,  having  turned  her 
sick  husband  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
respected  Jew  father-in-law. 

When  therefore  the  old  gentleman  beheld  an 
athletic  figure,  in  the  garb  of  a  common  soldier, 
after  the  violent  contest  we  have  described,  ad- 
vancing towards  him,  he  naturally  looked  upon 
himself  as  the  bone  of  contention. 

'*  The  infernal  scoundrels,"  he  said,  ^'  cannot 
even  sgree  in  their  villany.  They  have  quar- 
relled about  the  spoil,  before  they  have  cut  the 
victim's  throat !" 

With  more  agility  than  could  have  been  ex- 
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pected  from  one  so  emaciated,  he  leaped  to 
his  feet  upon  the  floor.  The  knife  which 
the  Count  had  dropped  upon  the  chair,  beside 
the  bed,  caught  his  eye  as  he  did  so.  Sick 
and  weak  as  he  was,  the  old  gentleman 
possessed  the  courage  of  a  lion  ;  and  with 
the  sudden  strength  of  despair,  he  seized  the 
knife,  and  opposed  himself  to  his  supposed 
assailant. 

The  soldier  was  about  to  drop  upon  one 
knee  before  his  father ;  when  the  latter  hin- 
dered the  movement  by  throwing  himself 
upon  him,  and  burying  the  knife  in  his  son's 
bosom. 

Ratdiffe  Blount  made  no  effort  to  ward  off 
the  blow,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  groimd ;  whilst 
his  father,  exhausted  by  the  effort  he  had  made, 
also  reeled  and  fell. 

At  this  moment,  a  stealthy  step  ascended  the 
stairs,  the  door  was  cautiously  opened,  and 
the  Asiatic  visage  of  Mr.  Levison  was  thrust 
into  the  apartment.  Holding  the  %ht  he 
carried  on  high,  for  some  time  he  gazed  into  the 
room,  with  a  countenance  of  terror  and  amaze- 
ment ;  till,  finding  the  occupants  of  the  apart- 
ment apparently  hors  de  combat^  he  ventured, 
.  with  stealthy  pace,  to  enter.  After  walking 
upon  tip-toe  a  few  steps,  he' stooped  and  gazed 
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into  the  face  of  his  late  ally,  and  then  cadie  to 
the  right  about  tishastQy  as  if  he  feared  that  the 
assailant,  who  had  thus  strangely  cut  off  his  com- 
panion, Was  at  hand  to  confer  upon  him  a  dimihr 
fevour.  Approaching,  next,  the  prostrate  fonn 
of  the  soldier,  he  thrust  the  %ht  into  his  face, 
and  recognized  him. 

"  Ha !"  said  he,  quiddy,  ''  Ratdiffe  Bloont! 
— and  slain,  tool  No,  no:  mein  Got,  he 
breathes  !  The  squire  dead,  too !"  he  contbued, 
starting  up  and  approadiing  the  bed.  "  This 
is  strange.  But  stay,  it  may  be  made  mudi 
of:  yes;  however  this  has  come  about,  it  makes 
me  secure." 

Glancing  round,  he  possessed  htmself  of  the 
fatal  knife  which  lay  beside  the  bodies;  and 
raising  it  oii  h^h,  was  about  to  sheath  it  in  the 
heart  of  the  youth,  when,  at  that  moment,  the 
sharp  crack  of  a  postillion's  whip  was  heard  be- 
neath the  casement 

"  Hillo,  ho,  ho  I"  cried  a  voice  at  the  same 
time ;  "  within,  there ;  what,  ho !  House,  I 
say  !     Signor  Brabantio,  ho  i'^ 

A  violent  knocking  also  now  diook  the  fore- 
door  of  the  mansion ;  and  the  bdl  was  assailed 
by  a  jerk,  that  tore  it  from  its  ftsten- 
ings. 

The  Jew  leaped  to  his  feet,  at  the  sound, 
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threw  die  knife  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
seized  upon  his  lamp^  threw  open  the  chamber 
door,  and  rushing  down  the  stairs,  fled  from  the 
scene,  along  the  passage  by  which  Ratdiffe 
Blount  had  entrat^. 

He  had  nearly  gained  the  exterior,  when  he 
was  met  by  the  person  who  had  damoiu^ed  for 
admittance;  and  who,  unable  to  gain  an  en- 
trance at  the  fore-door,  had  also  essayed  the 
rear  of  the  building,  and  the  two  ran  full  butt 
against  each  other. 

The  thief  thinks  every  bush  an  olBicer,  it 
is  said ;  and  accordingly,  the  Jew  made  as  vio- 
lent an  effort  to  pass  out,  as  the  traveller  seemed 
determined  to  get  into  the  house. 

"  Halloo  1  there,  my  master,"  said  the  traveller, 
keeping  his  opponent  back  by  main  strength ; 
**  after  all  this  delay  at  the  front  door,  you  seem 
in  a  vast  hurry  to  attend  us  at  the  rear  of  your 
dwelling.  Is  this  your  country  manners,  com- 
rade, that  you  knock  folks  down  when  they 
come  for  assistance,  eh?  Here's  a  carriage 
broken  down  in  your  filthy  lane,  without  the 
gates,  stuck  fast  in  the  sand,  with  a  party  of 
ladies  nearly  frozen  to  death.  I  want  assistance, 
man;  or  at  least  information  where  I  am  to 
seek  it." 
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"In  li-4.if  you  like,'*  said  the  Jew;  "for 
youH  get  none  here  from  me." 

In  saying  this,  the  Jew  made  another  effort 
to  rush  pasty  and  the  traveller  immednftdy 
knocked  him  down  with  the  heavy  butt  of  bis 
riding  whip,  and  entered  the  mansion^ 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Now  is  Ciq>id  a  child  of  conscieDce, 
He  makes  restitution. 

SHAKSPBRB. 

In  the  last  chapter,  we  have  seen  two  most 
opportune  arrivals.  The  first  comer  was  our 
unlucky  acquaintance,  Ratdiffe  Blount;  and  the 
document  firom  whence  these  circumstances 
have  been  gleaned,  goes  on  further  to  state  that 
the  second  unceremonious  personage,  who,  after 
clamouring  for  admittance,  forced  his  way  into 
the  interior  of  the  ch&teau,  was  no  other  than 
his  friend,  Altamont  de  Montdidi^. 

To  accoimt  for  his  presence  at  this  moment, 
it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  having  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  Pyrenees  with  his  fair 
charge,  disguised  as  Spanish  muleteers,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  make  a  halt  at  Bayonne, 
in  order  to  recruit  her  somewhat  bated  strength, 
and  finding  the  church  property  he  had  thus 

H  3 
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approiniated  to  himself,  like  MaAetfa's  mur* 
derSy  **  stiddng  on  his  hands/'  the  fun  of  the 
adventure,  also,  having  given  place  to  reflection 
and  consideration  for  the  situation  of  his  com- 
panion, he  thought  proper  to  marry  her. 

Whilst  at  Bayonne,  he  feQ  in  with  an  Eng- 
lish lady  of  rank,  who  had  also  just  crossed 
the  Pyrenees  from  Spain,  and  who,  accompanied 
by  her  daughter,  was  endeavouring  to  make  her 
way  through  FVance.  Being  without  an  es- 
cort, and  rather  choleric  withal,  she  had  been 
considerably  annoyed  during  the  journey;  and 
our  friend  de  Montdidio*  instantly  offered  his 
services,  joined  their  party,  and,  after  a  &shio& 
sometimes  practised  by  English  gentlemen  vrfien 
travelling  on  the  continent,  he  Pleased  himself 
in  jack-boots  and  a  short-tailed  jacket,  and 
rode  courier  to  his  own  carriage. 

It  was,  then,  on  the  night  we  have  described, 
that,  overtaken  by  the  storm,  in  passing  to- 
M^ards  Caen,  the  self-constituted  courier  nustook 
his  road,  and  the  carriage  having  broken  down 
in  the  deep  ruts  of  the  sandy  lane  leading  to 
the  Chateau  RoussiUon,  he  had  ridden  forward, 
dismounted  from  his  steed,  and  making  his  way 
to  the  "  lone  chartereux,"  arrived  at  the  very 
critical  moment. 
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After  he  had  overturned  the  wandering  Jew, 
as  we  have  described,  and  made  good  his 
entrance,  rambling  all  over  the  lower  regions 
without  being  able  to  find  a  soul  to  answer  his 
shouts  and  outcries,  ascending  to  the  great 
hall,  he  centiniied  his  clamours. 

**  Poor  house  that  keeps  thyself,"  said  he, 
pushing  open  the  door  of  the  room  where  the 
Count  and  Monsieur  Levison  had  held  their 
diabolical  committee.     ''  Ho !— Who's  here  ? 

If  any  thing  that's  civil,  speak ;  if  savage. 

Take  or  lend.    What  ho  !  no  answer  ?  then  I'll  enter." 

Here  he  found  the  remains  of  a  goodly  sup- 
per upon  the  table,  a  flask  or  two  of  cham- 
pagne, a  most  inviting  P^rigord  pie,  a  boar's 
head,  big  enough  for  the  sign  in  Eastcheap, 
and  half-a-dozen  delicacies  besides. 

After  refreshing  himself  with  a  glass  of  the 
champagne,  which  stood  so  invitingly  upon  the 
table,  he  resolved  to  proceed  further  in  his 
search,  and  straightway  walked  up  stairs,  with 
the  intent  of  arousing  the  sleeping  family ;  and 
arriving  at  the  corridor,  kicked  open  the  door 
of  the  first  apartment  he  came  to. 

Here  he  met  with  a  sight,  at  which  even  his 
firm  nerves  were  shaken;  and  starting  back, 
more   quickly  than  he  had  entered,  he  stood 
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transfixed   at    the    ^)ectacle   trtitii  presented 
itsdf. 

Tbee  prostrate  bodies  were  upon  the  floor, 
the  polished  oak  of  which  was  crimsoned  wiA 
the  tide  in  which  they  lay.     The  gloom  of  the 
apartment,  dimly  l^hted  by  the  one  solitaiy 
hmp  which  stood  flidcmng  upon  the  table, 
togeth^  with  the  deserted  look  of  the  building 
into  which  he  had  intruded,  and  whk^  seemed 
only  tenanted  by  the  dead,  quite  overawed  him ; 
after  gazing  for  a  few  minutes  upon  the  sight 
before  him,  he  felt  inclined  to  turn  about,  and 
taking  a  flying  leap  down  the  great  staircase  by 
which  he  had  just  ascended,  he  ran  out  of  the 
house  as  fisist  as  he  was  able.      As  he  continued, 
however,  to  gaze  upon  the  bodies,  he  thought  he 
beheld  one  of  them  move ;  the  next  moment^  i 
deep  groan  was  uttered,  and  then  a  hand  was 
raised  a  few  inches,  and  dropped  heavfly  upon 
the  floor. 

Stepping  into  the  room,  at  the  same  time 
grasping  his  heavy  hunting-whip  in  his  hsii4 
he  looked  around,  raised  the  candle  fit>m  the 
table,  and  stooping  down^  peered  into  the  free 
of  the  person  who  had  thus  shown  signs  of  fife 
It  was  a  man  in  the  garb  of  a  oomnxm  soMicr 
^'— his  friend,  Ratdiffe  Blount ! 

Forgetting  all  his  former  fears,  he  set  down 
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the  candle,  raised  him  in  his  armSy  took 
the  flask  of  brandy  from  the  podcet  of  his 
courier's  jacket,  and  poured  half  the  contents 
down  the  wounded  man's  throat.  In  fine,  he 
succeeded  in  restoring  his  friend  once  more 
to  life,  and  binding  up  his  wounds,  pro- 
ceeded then  to  examine  the  state  of  the  old 
gentleman  who  lay  beside  him ;  and  he  had  the 
satis&ction,  in  a  short  time,  of  seeing  both 
his  patients  in  a  somewhat  better  and  more 
hopeful  condition  than  he  had  found  them  in. 

The  wound  which  Ratdiffe  Blount  had  re- 
ceived, was  a  severe  and  dangerous  one ;  and, 
had  the  old  gentleman  .-possessed  a  trifle  more 
strength,  it  would,  doubtless,  have  be^i  instantly 
mortal.  As  it  was,  the  coming  of  his  friend, 
Altamont  de  Montdidier,  who  was  no  con- 
temptible su];geon,  and  who  succeeded  in 
staunching  the  Uood,  saved  him.  Sir  Blount, 
too,  as  the  Frenchman  termed  the  father,  he  also 
had  the  happiness  of  restoring  to  his  senses,  by 
the  aid  of  the  same  panacea  he  had  administered 
to  the  son,  namely,  a  draught  fiY)m  his  flask  of 
etm  de  vie.  The  Frenchman,  however,  puzzled 
him  the  most. 

"  This  fellow,"  said  be,  "  is  peppered  for  this 
world,  at  all  events.  I  think  I  see  the  sign- 
manual  of  my  fiiend  here,"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing him  over,  and  gazing  upon  his  face;  and 
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then  r^aitimg  the  cudgel  wfak^  ky  beside  1^ 
said,  ''And  I,  moreoyer,  Monsieiir,  suflpect '  most 
fouDy  did  you  play*  for  what  you  have  gotten." 

After  returning  to  bis  bdated  party  withoot, 
and  guiding  them  through  mud  and  mire  to 
the  chateau,  which,  without  informing  them  of 
the  events  which  had  taken  {dace,  he  famted 
belonged  to  a  friend  of  his  own,  he  proceeded 
to  do  the  honours  of  the  mansion,  setting  the 
servants  who  had  accompanied  the  travdlers, 
to  work  to  make  a  glorious  wood-fire  upon  the 
hearth,  and  serve  out  the  refireshments  the 
ladies  stood  so  mudi  in  need  ot 

"  Here,  your  Graoi^"  said  he  to  the  portfy- 
looking  personage,  who,  enveloped  in  fins, 
spread  her  extended  palms  over  the  gratefiil 
blaze  of  the  crackling  logs.  ''  Here^  your  Grace, 
are  the  remains  of  a  goodly  supper^  which  the 
knave  butler  has,  doubtless,  been  too  idle  to 
dear  away.  I  entreat  you,  in  the  name  of  my 
friend,  to  do  justice  to  the  viands,  after  having 
so  long  been  frozen  in  yonder  inhospitable  lane. 
Lady  de  Clifford,"  he  continued,  "  follow  Mis- 
tress de  Montdidier's  example ;  after  a  glass  of 
champagne,  you  see,  she  is  already  deeply 
engaged  in  discussing  the  merits  of  that  pdte  de 
fde  gras" 

In  short,  Altamont  not  only  managed  to  play 
the  host  to  his  follow  traveDers^  ananging  mat- 
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ters  for  their  aocommodatioB  during  the  nighty 
stablings  thefar   h(nBe8^    and    aiding    them    in 
every    possiUe  way ;  he   also  oontrived,  soon 
after  dawn,  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a   sur- 
ge(Hi  for  his  fiiend,  he  himself  att^iding  to  both 
the     invalids   during  the  intervals    which  he 
oQiuld    devote  to  them.      Indeed  it  was    not 
tin   the  next  morning,  through  some  confrc 
temps f    or   the  pying  curiosity  of  the  chat- 
tering   grisette,  her  tnaid^   that  her  Grace  of 
Hurricane     discovered,    to  her    astonishment, 
that    the    reason    Uie   host   of    the    ch&teau 
had  not  made  his  appearance,  v^  because  he 
was  unable,  from  illness,  so  to  do ;  that  his  son 
also « lay  dangerously  wounded  in  the  chamber 
next  to  the  one  she  herself  had  sl^t  in,  that 
Chateau  Roussillon  was  the  name  of  the  mansion 
in  which  she  had  found  a  refuge,  and  that  she 
was  under  obligation,  for  the  hospitality  of  the 
said  Ch4teau  Roussillcm,  to  the  father  of  her 
eternal  enemy,  Ratcliffe  Blount. 

This  was  rather  a  disagreeable  interruption 
to  the  harmony  of  the  breakfast  party;  and 
Altamont  de  Montdidier,  who  had  been  suddenly 
called  out  .of  the  room  to  his  friend,  whose 
wound  had  broken  out  afresh,  returned  to  fiild 
the  Duchess  with  eyes  extended,  and  no  plea^ 
sant  expression  of   countenance,    listening  in 
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amazement  to  the  story  her  maid  had  heard 
from  Claude  Maralli,  the  chasseur,  who  had 
gathered  it  from  Pierre,  the  postillion,  that 
Sir  Blount  had  been  shot  through  the  head  last 
night  by  a  gang  of  robbers ;  and  that  his  son,  who 
had  returned  from  the  wars,  had  been  nearly  killed 
by  the  same  ball,  whilst  the  Count  RoussiDon 
himself  was  actually,  at  that  moment,  lying  dead 
in  the  tapestried  chamber  above  them. 

"  Mr.  de  Mont-di-dier,''  said  her  Grace,  with 
deliberation,  '^  I  am  greatly  obliged  by  your 
exertions  in  oiu*  favour  here,  and  the  refuge  you 
have  procured  us ;  but.  Sir,  I  fear,  in  the  pre- 
sent distressing  circumstances  at  this  &nuly, 
we  are  greatly  intruding.  WiQ  you,  thoefcnre, 
do  me  the  favour  to  order  my  canriage  round 
as  soon  as  possible,  that  we  may  proceed  on- 
wards to  Caen  without  delay.'* 

"  It  is  quite  unnecessary,  [Lady  Hurricane," 
returned  Altamont.  "  So  &r  from  our  presence 
here  being  an  intrusion,  my  friend  would  be 
delighted  if  we  spent  the  Christmas  here.  Be- 
sides which,  I  cannot,  at  the  present  moment, 
leave  the  chateau,  till  I  am  assured  of  our 
hosts  being  out  of  danger." 

"  But  I  can.  Sir,"  returned  the  Duchess, 
drawing  herself  up ;  ^'  and  having  particdar 
reasons  why  I  wish  to  reach  Caen  early,  I  must 
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insist  upon  setting  out  forthwith.  Carlostein/' 
said  she  to  the  attendmg  servant^  "  order  the 
carriage  out  at  once." 

'*  It  is  impossible,  Lady  Hurricane/'  returned 
Altamont ;  "  perfectly  impossible,  I  assure  you/' 

"  Impossible !  Sir/'  returned  the  Duchess, 
"  how  impossible  ?" 

**  Because  I,  this  morning,  lighted  the  kitchen 
fire  with  one  of  the  hind  wheds/^  said  Alta- 
mont>  turning  oflf.  '^  There  was  no  wood  cut 
in  the  chateau ;  the  snow  is  a  foot  and  a  half 
deep  without  doors,  and  no  water  was  boiled  for 
breakfast." 


The  winter  of  the  year  183 — ,  was  a  par^ 
ticularly  severe  one.  The  snow  in  the  gardens 
of  Chateau  Roussillon  was  on  a  level  with 
the  hedge,  whilst  the  park  and  open  country 
around,  in  many  places,  also  lay  enrobed  four 
or  five  feet  deep  in  the  same  white  gar- 
ment. 

Then  icicles  hung  by  the  wall ; 

And  milk  came  frozen  home  in  pail ; 
Then  blood  was  nipped,  and  ways  were  foul» 
And  nightly  sung  the  staring  owl 
To*  who : 

Tu^whitk  to- who,  a  merry  note. 

While  Greasy  Joan  did  keel  the  pot. 
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Christmas  day,  on  that  same  yesr^  Wai  kept 
at  Chateau  Roussillon,  in  the  r^ular  OU 
English  style.  The  party,  'tis  triie,  was  but 
smaD ;  but  a&  they  sat  and  feasted  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  diateau,  looking  down  from 
the  deVated  position  they  occupied,  upon  the 
assembled  domestics  and  dependants,  who  seated 
at  a  lower  board  discussed  the  roast  beef,  tar- 
keys,  {dum-puddings,  and  minced  pies,  set  before 
them,  it  was  altogether  a  scene  of  hosptality, 
such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  in  that  manaon, 
at  that  festive  season,  for  the  last  half  centun, 

at  the  least. 

As  soon  as  the  tables  were  drawn,  and  the 
ladies  had  sipped  their  coffee  in  the  withdrawing 
room,  Altamont  de  Montdidier  commenced  or- 
ganizing a  little  dance  amongst  the  domestics, 
himself  leading  off  with  the  Duchess  of  Hurri- 
cane, m  order  to  set  the  thing  going  with  proper 

spirit. 

Ratdiffe  Blount,  meanwhile,  was  seated  be- 
neath  the  ample  chimney-piece,  holding  con- 
veree  sweet,  and  whispering  a  flattering  tale 
in  the  ear  of  Lady  de  Clifford.  He  was  still 
pallid  from  the  effects  of  his  wound  which, 
but  for  the  unremitting  care  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  bun  night  and  day,  during 
the  fever  which  had  supervened,  a  care  such 
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as   oiJy  tbe  iafiection  of  wotnan  c^  bestow^ 
would  ha^e  doubtless  proved  fktal. 

Oh  the  othel*  side  of  the  hearth  tat  his 
reBpeeted  sire-,  and  the  black-eyed  bride  of 
Altamont  de  Montdidier.  As  the  old  gentle^ 
man  watched  the  pallid  features  of  the  returned 
prodigal,  and  blessed  his  own  stars  that  he 
had  been  spared  the  dreadful  retaliation  he  had 
so  nearly  inflicted  upon  the  child  who  came 
to  save ;  improved  too  in  health  and  strength^ 
by  the  load  of  care  that  coming  had  relieved 
him  from,  as  he  listened  to  the  cheerful  sound 
of  the  French  horn  and  tabor  within  the  hall^ 
contrasted  with  the  violence  of  the  storm  with- 
out, he  experienced  a  greater  share  of  hap^ 
piness  than  he  had  known  for  years. 

#  *  #  •  # 

The  history  of  Ratdiffe  Blount,  now  neces- 
sarily draws  to  a  conclusion.  Indeed  all  further 
circumstences  connected  with  his  subsequent 
fate  we  might,  perhaps,  never  hftve  had  an  op- 
portunity of  presenting  to  our  readers,  but  from 
the  perusal  of  a  letter  received  by  Lieutenant 
Snaffle,  from  Major  Sabretash.  iThe  latter  officer 
had  been  dedicating  a  twelvemonth's  leav«  of 
absence  to  foreign  travd,  and  whilst  viewing  the 
wonders  of  the  world  abroad,  had  fallen  in  with 
one  or  two  of  the  dramAiis  persona,  who  havt 
figured  in  the  forcing  tale. 
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tt  happened  that  LieutcDant  Snaffle,  (by  the 
way,  he  waiS  now  at  the  top  of  the  list  of 
Lieutenants,  with  money  lodged  for  the  purchase 
of  his  troop),  chanced,  whilst  in  the  Emerald 
Isle,  again  to  fall  in  with  Captain  Flume,  and 
the  meeting  naturally  leading  them  to  recur 
to  the  subject  of  the  curious  manuscript  they 
had  perused  in  the  cabaret  at  Ballyoflaherty, 
Lieutenant  Snaffle  oflfered  to  gratify  the  curiooty 
of  his  friend  by  reading  part  of  the  epistle  he 
had  received  from  Sabretash,  a  few  days  before. 
We  therefore  give  the  extract  to  our  readeis 
exactly  as  the  Lieutenant  gave  it  to  Captain 
Plume. 

MAJOR  SABRETASH  TO  LIEUTENANT  SNAFFLB. 

'^  It  is  SO  long,  my  dear  Snaffle,  smce 
I  have  had  the  &vour  of  a  line  from  you,  that 
I  am  surprised  at  my  own  forgiving  disposition, 
in  condescending  to  write  again.  Not  a  bit  of 
news  have  you  given  me  since  the  — ^th  Hussars 
left  Canterbury,  at  least  three  months  ago. 
Were  I,  indeed,  to  treat  you  according  to  your 
deserts,  I  should  abandon  so  dilatory  a  correspond- 
ent ;  but,  in  truth,  I  have  news  of  these  parts, 
which  I  think  likely  to  interest  you.  Ah,  my 
dear  fellow,  Paris,  and  Naples,  and  Vienna,  are 
all  very  wdl,  but  I  sigh  for  those  delightful 
scenes  in  which  we  .were  actors,  during  the  last 
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season  in  London.  By  the  way,  I  have  made  use 
of  my  introductions,  here  at  Vienna,  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  some  splendid  specimens 
of  female  exceOenoe,  as  various  in  style  as  the 
portraits  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  gorgeous 
palaces  they  dwell  in.  The  Princess  of  Schloss 
Johannisberger,  for  instance,  is  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  the  Rubens'  school.  The  Baroness 
Altenberg,  again,  is  as  dreamy-looking  and 
lovely  as  her  own  Titian.  Madame  Vanden- 
henden  might  have  sat  for  the  spouse  of  Van- 
dyke ;  whilst  the  Duchess  of  Landsdorfhausen 
is  exactly  like  the  portrait  of  good  Queen  Bess, 
by  Hans  Holbein.  But  to  see  them  all  waltz, 
my  dear  Snaffle,  would  be  a  year  away  from 
your  life, 

"  There  is,  however,  a  something  wanting 
about  these  foreign  beauties,  which  I  am  at  a 
loss  exactly  to  define.  They  fall  short,  very 
short,  of  our  own  swan-like  and  peerless  dames 

of  Britain,  such,  for  instance  as  a  N n,  a 

S d,  or  a  Sey ^r,  with  intellect  throned 

in  beauty.  By  the  by,  I  was  much  struck  with 
an  English  lady  of  title,  whom  I  saw,  the  other 
night,  at  the  Grand  Duke's  ball.  The  intelli- 
gence that  rested  upon  her  noble  forehead,  the 
delicately  but  proudly  formed  nose,  the  chiselled 
lip,  that  never  parted  but  to  show  the  pearly 
teeth  within,  altogether,  made  me  desirous  of 
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gaining  a  nearer  view  of  this  fair  creature,  as 
she  whirled  along  in  the  maze  of  the  waltz.  In 
doing  so,  I  was  induced  to  notice  the  cavalier 
whose  arm  she  sought  after  the  dance  was  over. 
Judge  of  my  surprise,  when  in  the  splendid 
regimental  of  an  officer  of  Austrian  Hussars,  I 
recognized  our  friend,  Ratdiffe  Blount. 

*'  After  the  first  greetings  \vere  passed,  he 
introduced  me  to  the  lady  whose  beauty  had 
so  struck  me,  the  daughter  of  the  Dudiess 
of  Hurricane,  now  Lady  Constance  Blount 
His  wars,  he  said,  were  now  over.  He  had 
been  married  six  months,  and  intended  to  re- 
side some  years  abroad.  As  I  continued  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  them  during  my  short 
stay  at  Vienna,  I  learned  many  things  appertain- 
ing to  his  history,  some  of  which  will,  I  dare 
say,  surprize  you.  Amongst  other  matters, 
he  informed  me  that  Whamdiffe  Grange  was 
being  rebuilt,  some  coal  mines  having  been 
discovered  on  the  estate,  which  had  increased 
the  value  of  the  property  at  least  a  couple  of 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  Levison  party 
were  at  length  dispersed  and  discomfited.  The 
dder  Israelite,  aft;er  making  his  way  to  Paris, 
and  informing  his  daughter  of  their  intrigues 
being  all  blown,  fled  to  America,  in  order  to 
save  himself  from  transportation.  Mrs.  Blount 
senior  soon  afi;en¥ards  eloped  to  the  same  land 
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of  freedom,  in  company  with  Captain  Catchflat, 
canying  with  her  aU  the  property  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  scraping  together,  and  her  infant. 
The  young  cub  being  completely  left  in  the 
lurch,  turned  bonnet  to  a  hell,  in  Paris;  in 
which  capacity  he  might,  perhaps,  have  thriven, 
but  for  the  impertinence  of  your  old  acquaint- 
ance. Captain  de  Montdidier.  That  most 
eccentric  of  individuals  accompanied  Lords 
Hardenbrass  and  Coeiur  de  lion,  one  night, 
to  a  hell,  in  the  Rue  Rivoli,  carrying  with 
them  a  sack-full  of  Napoleons,  in  order  to 
break  the  bank.  They  would,  no  doubt,  have 
succeeded,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  a  row 
taking  place  dining  the  play,  and  the  French- 
men showing  fight.  The  two  noblemen  being 
unknown,  de  Montdidier  persuaded  youpg  Iievi- 
son  to  tweak  Lord  Hardenbrass  by  the  nose; 
whilst  Lieutenant  BuUyman,  who  was  also 
amongst  the  players,  attempted  to  confer  the 
same  favour  upon  his  companion,  The  conie*- 
quence  was  easily  to  be  conceived.  Young 
Levison  got  so  tremendous  a  thrashing,  that 
he  has  never  recovered  it.  Mr.  Bullyman 
suffered  a  similar  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of 
Lord  Coeur  de  Lion;  and  the  whole  party 
were  arrested,  and  carried  off  to  the  guard- 
house. 

'*  And    now,   my  dear    fellow,    I   think  I 
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have  given  you  all  the  news  that  wiD  interest 
you.  Yet,  stay,  there  are  yet  one  or  two  of 
your  friends  I  have  not  mentioned.  Lady 
Hardenbrass,  whom  you  remember  as  Miss 
Yilleroy,  has,  I  hear,  been  for  some  time  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband ;  difference  of  temper 
is  the  alleged  cause,  she  having  turned  Pusey- 
ite.  Mrs.  Allworthy  stiD  continues  to  speoA 
half  the  year  in  foreign  travel,  and  is  expected 
shortly  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Blount,  at  Vienna. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  thing  of  aD  is 
that  Altamont  de  Montdidier,  to  whose  society 
the  Duchess  of  Hurricane  took  a  great  &ncy, 
before  the  party  broke  up '  at  Chateau  Rous- 
siDon,  managed  to  make  up  a  match  between 
her  Grace  and  the  elder  Blount;  and  as  the 
old  gentleman  still  continued  a  great  invalid, 
and  both  were  rather  warm  in  temper,  be 
dispatched  them  off  to  Grafenberg,  in  Silesia, 
to  the  care  of  Vincent  Pk-esnitz,  to  undergo  the 
cold  water  cure." 


MURDAKE   HALL, 


A   WARWICKSHIRB    LEGEND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 


The  image  of  a  murder  done  in  Vienna. 
Oonzago  is  the  Duke's  name,  his  wife  Baptista.   You 
Shall  see  anon ;  'tis  a  knavish  piece  of  work. 

SHAKSPBRB. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  out- 
ward fitvour  of  many  buildings  of  the  time 
of  bluff  King  Hany  the  Eighth.  In  fer- 
tile Warwickshire  they  are  frequently  to  be 
stumbled  upon  during  a  ramble  through  the 
ruralities  of  that  interesting  and  delicious 
country. 

Let  us  call  to  remembrance,  then,  an  ancient 
dwelling  belonging  to  a  family  of  condition  of 
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the  times  of  the  Tudors.  A  dilapidated  gate- 
way gives  entrance  to  the  domain,  through 
which  yon  gaze  down  the  dark  and  melancholy 
avenne  upon  the  ample  windows  of  the  nobk 
looking  mansion  at  its  extremity,  and  which 
leafy  tunnel  displays  the  iron-grey,  monas- 
tic-looking edifice,  as  though  it  was  some 
Flemish  painting  seen  through  an  artist's 
tube. 

On  a  closer  view  we  behold  the  rampant 
animals  upon  each  crumbling  pillar  of  the 
noble  gateway;  and  then,  to  relieve  the  eye. 
glance  at  the  rich  verdure  of  the  mossy 
carpet,  darkened  down  and  overshadowed  as 
it  is  by  the  wide-spreading  trees  of  the 
avenue. 

Our  attention  is  then  drawn  to  the  curious 
and  elaborately  carved  balcony  over  each 
window  of  the  building ;  to  the  various 
shields  and  coats  of  arms,  the  grinning 
and  distorted  faces,  and  the  cunning  work- 
manship everywhere  displayed  on  its  firontis- 
piece,  together  with  those  high  and  massive 
twisted  chimneys,  so  peculiar  to  the  eccentric 
edifices  of  that  age,  and  which  seem  to  shoot 
up  like  horns  from  every  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  buildings. 
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Uttar  meLancholy  and  silence  reign  around 
the  long  deserted  scene  where  so  many  gene- 
rations of  the  (sometime)  family,  so  long  its 
proprietors,  kept  up  a  noble  hospitality;  nay, 
perhaps,  many  other  races  have  succeeded 
in  possession,  have  died  there,  and  are  for- 
gotten. 

As  we  loiter  around  the  now  empty  and  . 
shattered  building,  and  look  up  at  its  curious 
balconies  and  clustered  chimneys,  or  peer 
through  the  ample  windows  into  the  gloomy 
recesses  of  its  apartments,  which  stately  dames, 
knightly  gentlemen,  lovely  daughters,  and 
gallant  sons,  have  been  wont  to  grace,  iBlling 
the  glades,  and  walks,  and  gardens  around, 
with  sounds  of  mirth,  and  life,  and  jollity,  we 
wonder,  and  grow  sad  as  we  think  how  short- 
lived their  aspirations  after  fame  and  fortune! 
As  we  reflect  on  the  futility  of  their  loves 
and  hates,  their  jealousies  and  fears,  their  fierce 
contentions  and  their  deadly  feuds,  how  vain 
and  ridiculous  life  itself  appears,  when  not 
a  single  heir  remains  to  inherit  their  vast 
possessions.  The  old  shell  of  their  once 
proud  habitation  seems  to  stand  alone,  a  melan- 
choly and  mouldering  mausoleum,  to  tell  the 
tale  of  their  sojourn  upon  the  earth ;  nay,  per- 
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hi^  the  Toy  walk  tliey  reared,  Iqgettiarwitlithf 
domains  of  their  anoestiy,  thus  ootfiving  their 
race,  hsTc  become  the  pn^ierty  of  their  tntterest 
foes. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

MURDAKE    HALL. — THE    FAMILY    OF    THE 

MUBDAKES. 

The  place  that  once  knew  them 
Knows  them  no  more. 

8C0TT. 

MuRDAKE  Hall  was  a  vast  untenanted  and 
half  ruinous  mansion  in  my  school-days.  Like 
Cumnor,  its  neighbourhood  was  a  spot  de* 
serted  by  the  country  people  around;  they 
"  avoided  its  ancient  moss-grown  walls.'*  Some 
"  withered  murder/'  so  strange  and  so  unnatural 
as  to  have  been  handed  down  for  more  than 
two  centuries  from  sire  to  son  in  the  adjoining 
viOage,  had  given  it  an  evil  reputation;  whilst 
the  tourist  or  wayfarer  seldom  stumbled  upon 
its  solitude  in  their  rambles  through  this  part 
of  the  world.  The  mansion  was  so  remote 
from  any  frequented  road,  and  so  completely  em- 
hosomed  in  the  thick  woods  around^  that  it 
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was   rarely   intruded   on   by   either  gentle  or 
simple. 

I  loved  its  melancholy  and  deserted  neighbour- 
hood. There  was  an  inexpressible  charm  in  its 
old  world  look,  and  in  the  dark,  shadowy,  and 
ghost-like  haunts  around.  The  long  dank 
grass  which  grew  in  its  forsaken  courts,  and 
the  impruned  shrubs  and  neglected  trees  of 
its  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  which  com- 
pletely  hid  the  walks  with  their  encroaching 
boughs,  were  to  me  more  interesting  than  the 
most  elegant  and  well-trimmed  parterre  in  the 
kingdom. 

Often,  when  other  lads  spent  their  half-hdi- 
days  in  playing  at  cricket  upon  the  adjacent  com- 
mon, I  would  steal  away,  and  loiter  till  night- 
fall about  the  woods,  and  wander  through  the 
gloomy  apartments  of  Murdake  Hall. 

There  were  sundry  legends  too,  connected 
with  the  old  place,  which  I  felt  considerable 
delight  in  hunting  after  and  connecting  together, 
in  order  to  make  out  something  like  a  connected 
history  of  the  former  possessors  of  this  domam. 

Sir  Clinton  Murdake  was  a  gentleman  of 
ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  On 
the  domain  allotted  to  his  ancestor  by  the 
Conqueror,  for  the  use  of  his  good  sword  at 
Hastings,  this  same  Sir  Clinton,  in  the  earlier 
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part  of  Harry  the  Eighth's  reign,  erected  Mur- 
dake  Hall. 

The  Mimiakes  had  hitherto,  from  the  period 
of  their  ancestor's  successful  adventure  with 
Duke  William  of  Normandy,  been  an  honourable, 
a  gallant,  and  fortunate  race.  The  sons  ever 
foremost  in  the  listed  and  tented  fields,  and  the 
daughters  lovely  as  they  were  virtuous. 

The  Crusades,  however,  and  the  White  and 
Red  Rose  wars,  together  with  those  constant 
contests  in  the  "  vasty  fields  of  France,"  had 
rather  used  them  up;  and  lastly,  entering  heartily 
in  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  Stuart, 
they  completely  ruined  their  fortunes,  so  that  the 
great  grandson  of  the  erector  of  the  above* 
named  mansion,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  with 
nothing  but  his  good  sword  to  feed  and  clothe 
him,  was  serving  as  a  colonel  of  cuirassiers, 
under  the  Great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  just 
before  the  period  in  which  the  events  about  to 
be  narrated  in  this  veritable  history  are  said 
to  have  taken  place. 

A  run  of  ill  luck  will  sometimes  pursue  a  family 
as  steadily  for  a  time  in  the  game  of  life,  as  it  is 
not  unfi^equently  seen  to  do  in  games  of  chance. 
Accordingly,  Sir  Clinton  Murdake,  after  amusing 
his  leisure  hours  in  the  erection  of  the  magnificent 
pile  which  half  ruined  him  in  completing,  fin- 
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ished  the  faroe  of  overhousiDg  himsdf  by  goiDg 
to  the  other  extreme,  by  uiihousing  himself  alto- 
gether. 

Like  many  others  of  the  En^h  gentiy 
of  that  period,  he  broke  his  back  by  laying 
his  manor  on  it,  (as  Shakspere  has  it),  and 
sold  his  estate  to  furnish  forth  himsdf  and 
nnmerous  followers  to  the  "  field  of  the  dolfa 
of  gold,  'twixt  Guynes  and  Ard/' 

Sir  Clinton,  then,  and  his  retinue,  "  glitteriog 
in  golden  coats  like  images,"  were  amongst  the 
most  brilliant  of  that  gallant  assemblage,  where,  in- 
deed, ''every  man  that  stood,  showed  like  a  nune ;" 
and  the  good  knight,  after  that  view  of  eartfily 
glory  was  over,  had  the  poor  satisfaction  of 
returning  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  some&ne 
home  so  much  involved  in  difficulties,  that,  like 
many  others,  who  with  equal  folly  and  extran- 
gance  had  sickened  their  estates  in  the  same 
cause,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  Murdake  Hall, 
its  parks,  and  walks,  and  manors,  which  having 
become  the  property  of  another,  he  setded 
upon  a  small  estate  which  yet  remained  to 
him,  and  broke  his  heart  in  unavailing  r^rets 
at  the  sacrifice  he  had  made,  in  order  to  perfiNin 
his  part  well  and  chivalrously,  in  the  vanities 
of  the  passage  of  arms  in  France. 

This  was    the  first    commencement  of  the 
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fitmfly  downfall.  It  is  truly  observed,  that  sor- 
rows seldom  come  but  in  thick  succession :  so  it 
was  with  the  Murdakes,  till,  as  I  have  said, 
the  old  mansion,  after  changing  ownership  half- 
a-dozen  times,  at  the  period  of  our  story  became 
the  property  of  a  miserly  old  hunks,  who 
with  his  only  son  was  then  residing  there. 
This  man,  whose  name  was  Hugh  Hubald, 
having  realized,  by  mercantile  and  other  transac- 
tions, a  splendid  fortune,  emigrated  fix)m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wapping,  and  ^set  up  for  a 
fine  gendeman  in  Warwickshire;  having  pur- 
chased  Murdake  Hall,  some  half-a-dozen  years 
before,  for  about  a  quarter  its  value. 
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CHAPTER  nL 

A  NEW  PAMILT — ^A  SUCCESSFUL  EITAL. 

0 

Oh  bdl !  to  diooee  love  by  another's  eye. 

8HASSPXU. 

Old  Hubald,  whose  constant  care  "  was  to 
increase  (and,  at  any  rate,  to  hold  fiist)  his 
store/'  had  but  one  diild ;  and  his  wife  having 
been  dead  many  years,  his  great  wish  was  to 
perpetuate  his  name,  and  leave  his  vast  pro- 
perty to  this  youth.  Accordingly,  he  cast 
about;  after  fiuily  settling  down  as  a  country 
squire,  in  order  to  find  some  young  lady,  of 
gentle  blood,  in  the  neighbouriiood  he  had 
thus  chosen  for  his  residence,  as  a  fitting  wife 
for  the  young  heir. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  those  &milies  of 
distinction  who  had  been  on  tenns  of  intimacy 
with  the  knightly  Murdakes,  would  scarcely  fed 
much  pleasure  in  the  society  of  the  Hubalds, 
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father  and  son,  who,  with  all  their  wealth  (which 
they  knew  not  how  to  spend  like  gentlemen), 
totally  failed  in  carrying  themselves  with  any 
degree  of  proper  feeling  or  spirit,  in  the  posi- 
tion their  property  had  enahled  them  to  at- 
tain. 

The  old  gentleman,  although  professing  to 
be  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  field,  scarcely 
knew  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw.  His  kennels 
and  his  stalls  were  as  empty  as  his  money- 
bags were  full;  and  the  tower,  which  had 
formerly  been  tenanted  by  falcons,  was  now  neg- 
lected; empty,  and  half  ruinous,  and  had  become 
the  haunt  of  the  owl  and  the  jackdaw.  The  hunt- 
ing-stables were  also  in  a  dilapidated  condition ; 
and  the  mansion  itself  and  its  various  courts 
and  offices,  which,  in  the  prosperous  days  of 
the  gallant  Murdakes  and  their  successors,  had 
echoed  back  the  hark  and  whoop,  and  wild 
halloo  of  the  huntsman  and  his  attendant 
throng,  and  resounded  with  the  yelp  and  cry 
of  hounds  and  neigh  of  steeds,  was  now  al- 
most as  melancholy-looking  and  dull  as  some 
"  lone  Chartreux." 

The  old  gentleman  would  spend  nearly  half 
his  time  in  pottering  about  his  gardens,  or 
fingering  over  and  counting  his  rose-nobles; 
occasionally  varying  the  amusement  by  sallying 
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forthy  upon  a  half-starved  steed,  to  look  after 
a  hare  in  the  park,  accompanied  by  a  brace 
of  hungiy-looking  greyhounds,  and  an  okl 
withered  serving-man,  as  gaunt  as  his  mastar. 
The  son,  who  in  conceit  and  silliness  might 
have  been  first  cousin  to  cousin  Slender  him- 
self, got  through  the  best  part  of  his  time 
in  the  bar  of  the  little  hostel  of  the  neighbour- 
ing village,  either  playing  at  all-fours  vrith  mine 
host  of  the  Checquers,  or  fuddling  his  weak 
brain  vrith  cups  of  canary  and  sack ;  occasionally 
eyeing,  like  Dumbiedikes,  the  active  movements 
of  a  buxom  female,  who,  fi*esh  as  an  April 
mom,  and  strong  as  porter,  officiated  as  a  sort 
of  drawer  and  attendant  upon  those  good 
fellows,  who  condescended  to  halt  and  call 
for  refi*eshment  at  the  only  house  of  entertain- 
ment for  man  and  beast  in  the  village  of 
Abbots  Wickford.  So  that,  when  Old  Hnbald 
had  cast  an  eye  upon  one  or  two  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  those  few  country  gentlemen  in  his 
immediate  neighbourhood  with  whom  business 
or  accident  brought  him  in  contact,  he  was 
made  sufficiently  sensible  of  his  «on's  utter 
unfitness  to  make  a  successful  suit  to  them, 
even  backed  up,  as  he  intended  his  offer  should 
be,  by  a  decent  accompaniment  of  fertile 
acres. 
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This,  together  with  the  circumstanoe  of  the 
in  success  which  had  attended  all  his  efforts 
in  persuading  his  son  to  give  up  his  drde 
of  acquaintance  at  the  Checquers,  and  pre* 
sent  himself  to  "the  fair  eyes  and  gentle 
i^hes"  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  nymphs 
in  the  county,  to  whom  he  could  then  have 
procured  him  an  introduction,  and  a  hint  he 
had  also  received  of  the  attractive  graces  of 
the  buxom  barmaid,  made  the  crafty  old  gen« 
tieman  resolve  to  try  his  luck  further  a-field, 
and  treat  in  the  matter  by  deputy* 

Accordingly  he  indited  an  epistle  to  a  friend  in 
Cheshire,  desiring  him  to  look  around  his 
neighbourhood  for  some  gentleman  of  that 
county,  who  would  be  willing  to  bestow  one 
of  his  daughters  upon  a  youth  who  wrote  him- 
self Esquire  in  the  middle  of  England,  with 
five  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  Mur^- 
dake  Manor  in  anticipation* 

In  due  time,  this  epistle  was  answered.  The 
ferret^yed  and  dapper  little  confidential  derk  of 
Giles  Goosequill  himself,  the  crafty  lawyer  of  Sand>- 
bach  in  Cheshire,  accoutred  in  ponderous  jack- 
boots for  the  nonce,  and  elevated  upon  a  strong- 
jointed,  long-tailed,  Flemish-built  hackney,  con- 
veyed, with  infinite  care,  and  some  slight  danger, 
some  six  or  seven  days  after  the  date  thereof, 
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the  thrice-envdoped,  and  many-sealed  rejooder. 
Master  Goosequill  infonned  his  employer^  that 
ha  had  a  dient,  residing  at  Mudcshish  Hall, 
near  Congleton,  a  gentleman  of  a  goodly  pre- 
sence and  a  genteel  family;  that  he  was  the 
father  of  several  handsome  daughters ;  and  pro- 
vided Master  Hubald  was  but  content  to  look 
over  the  circumstance  of  their  beauty  and  their 
gentility  being  their  only  portion,  he  had  no 
doubt,  if  Master  Stephen  could  be  persuaded 
to  make  an  excursion  into  Cheshire,  and  would 
favour  him  with  a  visit,  that  he  would  be  in 
love  with  the  whole  family,  and  might  dioose 
for  a  wife  whichever  of  the  young  ladies  he 
considered  most  to  his  taste.     The  letta*  of  the 
lawyer  ended  with  the  hint,  that  of  course  he 
expected  to  have  the  drawing  up  the  marriage 
settlements,  &c.,  and  something  handsome  also, 
for  bringing  the  matter  to  a  successful  issue, 
after  paving  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  his 
son. 

Old  Hubald,  on  reodpt  of  this  packet,  dis- 
trusting his  son's  achievement  of  the  adventure 
and  the  maid,  unassisted,  determined  to  chape- 
rone  him  in  the  expedition.  Accordingly,  fiaither 
and  son,  accompanied  by  the  attorney's  deric, 
and  attended  by  a  couple  of  serving  men,  in 
their  Sunday  doublets,  and  armed  to  the  teeth, 
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mounted  their  steeds,  and  next  morning,  set 
forth  on  their  expedition  into  Cheshire,  and 
arrived,  without  any  material  hindrance  or  ad- 
venture, at  the  town  of  Sandbach. 

Here  the  old  man  contrived  with  the  attor- 
ney to  get  himself  presented  to  Squire  d'Ar-^ 
bercourt,  one  market  day,  when  that  gentle- 
man had  ridden  into  the  town  to  look  upon 
a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  at  the  same  time  consult 
with  Master  Goosequill  upon  matters  apper- 
taining to  his  somewhat  involved  affairs ;  then 
over  a  cup  of  claret  and  a  cold  capon,  at  limch 
with  the  Cheshire  squire,he  introduced  his  hopeful 
son,  and  the  subject  next  his  heart. 

In  fine,  Squire  d'Arbercourt,  a  good,  honest, 
sporting,  country  gentleman,  whose  whole  soul 
was  in  his  dogs,  his  horses,  and  his  hawks, 
and  whose  taste  therein,  together  with  the  con- 
sequent roimd  of  joviality  which  such  pursuits 
led  him  into,  had  considerably  involved  his 
affairs,  caught  at  the  idea  of  so  good  a  match 
for  one  of  his  daughters,  and  saw  no  objection, 
provided  the  youngsters  liked  each  other,  that 
Master  Stephen  should  take  to  wife  his  eldest 
girl,  Dorothea. 

In  fact,  he  shut  his  eye  to  the  want  of  descent 
in  the  son-in-law  offered,  and  forgot  his  own 
Norman  shield  in  the  well-fiUed  and  hoarded 
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money  bags,  so  0|qxNrtiinely  diqdayed  by  old 
Hubaid. 

like  Squire  Western,  be  swore  in  his  heait 
that  bis  beautiful  diild  should  many  the  for- 
tune, ^  win  she,  niU  she ;"  and  as  for  the  man 
who  owned  it,  even  bad  be  been  an  infidd,  Jew, 
or  a  turbaned  Turk,  the  gold  in  bis  purse  was 
suflSdent  to  make  an  angd  of  him. 

"Come  thy  ways,  lad,"  said  be,  *'to  the 
Hall  to-morrow,  and  IH  introduce  thee  to  the 
lass.  Shell  like  thee,  Fm  sore  on't ;  for  thou 
seemest  a  modest  dvil  youth,  with  few  words 
and  no  oaths  in  thy  mouth ;  and  to  speak  truth, 
we've  over  many  of  the  swash-buckler  and  rako'^ 
bdly  sort  amongst  the  young  men  in  Cheshire. 
The  fortune  you  speak  of,  Master  Hubaid,  is 
more  than  I  ever  expected  for  DoD,  I  tdl 
tbeefidrly;  butif  the  lad  and  lass  can  manage  to 
agree,  and  happen  to  fancy  each  other,  egad!  but 
well  shake  hands  on  it,  and  have  a  rouse 
together,  whilst  the  youngsters  are  billing  and 
cooing." 

Acoordin^y,  the  invitation  being  acoq)ted, 
it  was  forthwith  agreed  that  old  Hubaid  and 
bis  son  should  next  morning  ride  over  and 
present  themselves  at  breakfest  at  Muckshish 
HalL  Squired'Arberoourt,  then  calling  for  bis  borK 
and  his  serving-man,  drove  the  spurs  into  the 
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Steed's  sides  and  galloped  home  in  great  glee, 
to  advertise  his  wife  of  the  unexpected  and 
splendid  match  thus  suddenly  offered  to 
his  daughter,  and  at  the  same  time  prepare 
her  to  receive  favourably  young  Master  Stephen, 
the  rich  heir  of  Murdake  Hall,  as  her  future 
spouse. 

Unluckilyi  however,  for  the  success  of  the 
young  gentleman's  stdt|  a  rival  sprung  up  and 
bore  off  his  bride,  before  he  could  win  or  even 
see  her,  smooth  as  their  course  of  love  seemed 
to  have  been  prepared  for  them;  for  Mastef 
Stephen,  either  fix)m  feeling  no  sympathy  in 
the  match  which  thus  "  stood  upon  the  choice 
of  friends,"  or  from  the  strong  affection  he 
already  felt  for  the  buxom  barmaid  of  the 
Checquers  in  Abbots  Wickford,  or  perchance 
from  having  devoured  too  many  of  the  cheese* 
cakes  at  supper,  in  Master  Goosequill's  snug 
litde  parlour  the  night  beforci  found  himself 
so  seriously  unwell,  as  not  to  be  able  to  rise 
the  next  morning  and  pursue  his  journey  to 
Muckslush  Hall.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed 
that  his  father  should  take  the  field,  and  render 
an  excuse  for  him ;  and  that,  after  relieving  his 
pains  and  aches,  the  young  man  should  come 
on  so  as  to  make  his  appearance  at  Muckslush, 
somewhere  about  the  dinner  hour.     Before  that 
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hour  arrived,  however,  young  Master  Stephen  had 
grown  considerably  worse,   and  was  under  the 
sharp  practice  of  the  leech   of  Sandbadi,  far 
inflammation.     His   father,   meanwhile  having 
arrived   at  Muckslush  Hall,   and  having  been 
introduced  to  Miss  Dorothea,  the  toast  of  the 
whole  country  side,  was  so  struck  and  dumb- 
founded by  her  surpassing  beauty,  that  he  quite 
forgot  his  son's  suit,   and    making  a  mistake, 
by    no    means    uncommon  in  sudi  arrange- 
ments, he  offered  his  own  hand  to  the  lovely 
young  lady,  promising  that  if  she  would  but  accept 
him,  to  endow  her  with  three  times  the  sum 
he  had  proposed  for  his  son,  and  Miutiake  Hall 
into  the  bargain. 

The  fair  Dorothea  lent  no  unfavourable  ear 
to  this  new  suitor ;  she  turned  the  matter  over 
to  her  sire  for  his  consideration,  as  by  far  too 
grave  a  subject  for  her  to  decide  on;  and 
provided  her  parent  considered  she  was  old 
enough  to  become  the  mistress  of  Murdake, 
wife  of  Squire  Hubald,  and  mother  of  Master 
Stephen,  she  had  no  objection  to  take  upon 
herself  all  the  responsibility  attending  those 
offices.  Saying  which,  the  spoiled  beauty 
lefl  the  two  old  gentlemen  to  dispose  of  her 
as  they  thought  best,  and  calling  for  her  atten* 
dant   falconer  and   her  palfrey,   she   took  her 
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hawk  upon  her  wrist,  and  sallied  forth  to  the 
marshes  to  look  out  for  a  heron ;  whilst  her 
father  being  but  too  willing  to  overlook  the 
disparity  of  age  in  this  ^^  beauty  and  beast''  con- 
tract, the  affair  was  soon  arranged,  and  looked 
upon  as  settled. 

YoungMaster  Stephen  soon  afterwards  returned 
homewards,  after  having  been  well  bled  and  blis- 
tered, to  resume  his  old  haunt  and  occupation  in 
the  snug  little  bar  of  the  Checquers ;  and  old 
Hugh  Hubald  furnished  his  merry  Christmas  at 
Muckslush  by  making  Dorothea  d'Arbercourt 
his  true  and  lawful  wife,  and  carrying  her  home 
to  solitude  and  Murdake  Hall. 
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CHAPTER  rV. 


LOVE   AlO)   HATRED. 


Crabbed  age  and  yoath 
Cannot  live  togetber. 

8HAK8FBBB. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  after  her  anival, 
the  young  bride  found  herself  tolerably  conteDt 
and  happy  in  her  new  abode.  There  were 
many  little  alterations  and  arrangements  for 
her  to  make  there,  and  her  old  husband,  who 
at  first  absolutely  doated  upon  the  lovely  girl, 
allowed  her  to  take  her  own  way  in  eveiy 
thing,  even  becoming  almost  generous  at  her 
suggestion.  She  had  her  palfieys,  and  her 
dogs;  her  hawks,  and  her  falconer  to  attend 
them;  and,  in  short,  she  contrived  during 
the  first  few  months  of  her  management) 
to  revive  and  repeople  the  Hall;  and  being 
fi)r  the  time  absolute  mistress  of  all  she  sur- 
veyed,  where    all    was    beautifiil,  because  all 
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was  new^  she  found  herself  contented  and 
tolerably  happy;  teasing  young  Master  Ste- 
phen almost  to  death  in  the  liveliness  of  her 
disposition,  whilst  her  joyous  laugh  as  «he 
played  him  all  sorts  of  mischievous  pranks, 
and  hunted  him  about  the  apartments  and 
gardens  around,  made  the  melancholy  look- 
ing old  ruin  ring  again.  Nay,  she  almost 
weaned  the  youth,  by  continually  tormenting 
him  on  the  subject,  from  his  old  haimt,  his 
flagon,  and  his  mistress,  at  the  Checquers  at 
Abbots  Wickford. 

Ere  long,  however,  these  amusements  b^an 
to  pall,  and  although  she  possessed  the  com- 
panionship of  a  husband  in  her  paradise,  she 
began  notwithstanding  to  fed  as  discontent 
and  lonely  in  her  new  situation  of  mistress  of 
Murdake,  as  Amy  Robsart  is  described  to  have 
been  at  the  monotony  of  Cumnor  Hall.  The 
whole  tenor  of  her  life  became  irksome  to  her ; 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  plenty  of  society, 
and  a  house  full  of  roaring  blades,  her  father's 
guests;  and  like  Di  Vernon,  could  follow 
the  pack  with  the  best  amongst  them.  Now 
she  had  no  pack  to  follow;  and  if  she  had, 
she  must  have  either  followed  it  with  strangers, 
or  alone.  Old  Master  Hubald  never  listened 
to  the  cry  of  the  hounds,  or  loved  to    feel 
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the  bouDding  steed ;  and  as  for  Master  Stephen, 
he  abhorred  aQ  kinds  of  sport  as  he  hated 
an  unfilled  can. 

Tired,  therefore,  of  pursuing  her  hawks,  and 
disgusted  with  her  husband's  favourite  grey- 
hounds, sick  to  death  also  of  wandering  about 
the  parks  and  gardens  of  the  Hall,  she  began  to 
pine  in  thought,  and  long  for  something  to  love 
and  that  would  interest  her ;  nay,  even  something 
to  hate  would  have  been  a  relief.  Her  restless 
spirit  began  to  himt  after  new  fancies,  spite 
of  all  her  efforts  to  control  the  feeling;  she 
also  began  to  despise  the  old  pantaloon,  ha 
husband,  and  as  he  gradually  became  less  ena- 
moured and  indulgent  to  her,  seeking  to  cuib 
the  freedom  and  gaiety  of  her  disposition,  at 
last  she  absolutely  disUked  him.  "  Her  deli- 
cate tenderness  began  to  fmd  itself  abused," 
as  the  old  gentleman  relapsed  into  his  ac- 
customed stinginess,  and  sought  to  keep  her 
confined  to  the  precincts  of  the  HaU.  He 
suddenly  turned  jealous  and  morose  too,  and 
she  soon  disrelished  and  avoided  his  society 
and  her  home,  spending  half  of  her  time  either 
immured  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  gloomy 
chamber,  or  in  wandering  about  alone  in  the 
woods  and  sylvan  retreats  of  the  beautiful 
chaoe  around  the  Hall. 
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It  happened  one  lovely  afternoon,  some 
five  months  after  she  had  thus  become  the 
wife  of  Squire  Hubald,  that  as  she  was  wander- 
ing near  the  end  of  the  avenue,  which  stretched 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  building, 
she  observed  a  horseman  advancing  along  the  road 
which  crossed  its  extremity  near  where  she 
walked.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  rider  pulling  up 
his  steed  beside  her,  informed  her  that  he  had 
missed  his  road,  and  fearing  that  he  was  un- 
¥nllingly  intruding  upon  some  person's  pro- 
perty, begged  the  favour  of  being  directed 
to  the  village  of  Abbots  Wickford.  The 
young  lady,  turning  round  and  looking  upon 
the  horseman  as  she  answered  him,  thought  she 
had  never  beheld  so  noble  a  countenance,  and 
so  elegant  a  figure  as  the  rider  possessed ;  and 
the  cavalier  was  no  less  struck  with  the  rich 
and  uncommon  loveliness  of  the  lady  before  him. 
The  blood  mantled  in  the  cheeks  of  both  as  they 
gazed  on  each  other,  and  they  became  confused 
they  knew  not  wherefore. 

The  cavalier  at  length  reiterating  his  question 
and  his  apology,  the  lady  recovered  herself, 
dropped  her  eyes  under  his  ardent  gaze,  and 
endeavoured  to  direct  him. 

"  You  should  have  kept  the  road  be- 
fore youy"  said  she,    *' instead  of  entering  the 
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park-gates.  To  return  now  would  be  tedious. 
You  are  welcome  to  proceed  through  the  park. 
Turn  to  the  left  when  you  reach  the  footpath 
half  way  down  this  avenue,  and  hold  it  till  you 
gain  the  ruin  in  the  wood ;  then  take  the  right- 
hand  road,  and  it  will  lead  you  to  the  place  you 
secjL. 

*^  The  way,  fair  lady,"  said  the  youth,  smiliDg, 
"win,  I  fear  me,  be  ratho*  hard  to  hit;  and 
yet  these  woods  and  these  domains  seem  fiuniliar 
to  me,  as  though  I  had  left  their  ndghbourfaood 
but  a  week  ago,  rather  than  a  score  of  years 
back.  Methinks  that  venerable-looking  mansicm 
yonder  looks  like  some  building  I  have  often 
dreamt  of  when  &r  away  in  other  lands.  Some 
early  and  shadowy  recollection  of  this  ^t 
haunts  me  as  I  gaze.  May  I  inquire  the  name 
of  the  person  dwelling  here  ?" 

Wherefore  was  it  that  the  lovely  mistress  of 
the  domain,  with  whon\  the  youth  seemed  so 
struck,  blushed  as  she  replied,  that  "Master 
Hubald  was  the  present  owner  of  Murdake 
Han." 

^^  Hubald,"  said  the  youth,  musing  and  gazing 
around  him  with  renewed  interest,  "  Methouglit 
I  had  heard  the  De  Courcys  possessed  the 
estate.  This,  theQ,  is  the  seat  of  myanoest<xs: 
this,   then,   is  Murdake  Hall!      Strange  that 
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memory  shoilld  ding  to  a  spot  Which  Dwfe  aot 
seen  sinoe  I  was  six  years  old.  So,  tiieo,  Squire 
Huhald  resides  heie !  aod  you,  lady,  m^^il  a^k 
if  one  so  lovely  is  the  daughter  of  thie  pr^ssent 
possessor  of  the.  estate  ?" 

The  countenance . of  this  laiify  lOgain  ihwm^ 
crimsoned,  while  jshe  stanosiered  seme  eypsive 
answer  to  the  question,  and  her^^yes- cmae  more 
dropped  b^ieath  the  ^aze  of  the  gaUsnt^IooJdng 
stranger,  as  she  thought  of  her  aged  ai^d  niiserly 
spouse.  **  But  come !"  she  added  reooyenng 
honsdf,  '*let  me  dffer  you  the  hospitftlity  of 
Murdake.  Your  hone  appears  somewhat  jaded, 
and  as  ;I  ought  ;to  possess  some  little  in- 
fluence here,  melUnks  the  least  I  -can  do  is  to 
bid  you  welcome  to  rest  and  refreabment  before 
you  pass ' the  HalL  Turn  not  ta the  left, .but 
ride  up  to  the  buSding.  I  see  master  Hubald 
yonder  returning  with  his  dogs  from  coursing, 
and  doubtless  he  will  hope  for  your  ooiqfffny  at 
the  evening  meal/' 

The  traveller  reined  up  his  horse,  ^^.^t^ck 
him  sharjdy  with  the  spur  so  as  to  sho<w  his 
b^uty  and  mettle  to  advantage. 

''  My  chafer  thanks  you,  lady,  for  your  offer," 
said  he ;  "  for  in  truth  we  have  journeyed  far 
and  6st .  to»4sy.  Perhaps  I .  oiay  be  permitted 
to  escort  you  to  the  H9U.    .  Ifk  me  you  behold 
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one  whose  fiunily  have  been  not  altc^ether  ud« 
known  to  these  domains,  though  now  possasai^ 
but  small  interest  in  the  ooimty.  I  am  Sir 
Clinton  Murdake/' 

The  lady  stopped  and  gazed  upon  the  speaker 
with  renewed  interest,  since  she  saw  before  her 
the  last  remaining  sdon  of  that  knightly  race, 
the  exploits  of  whose  anceitry  had  so  fieqaendy 
been  the  theme  of  story  in  her  happy  home  in 
Cheshire,  and  whose  sometime  estate  she  was 
now  the  mistress  of. 

In  the  noble*looking  youth  beside  her,  dressed 
in  the  becoming  garb  of  a  military  man  of  the 
period,  she  fanded  she  beheld  the  representa- 
tive of  one  of  those  paladins  of  old  she  loved 
to  read  of  in  the  romances  of  the  time,  the 
only  books  she  ever  condescended  to  peruse, 
and  of  which  her  head  was  indeed  but  too  fuH 

Who  ever  loved,  that  loved  not  at  fint  aght  ? 

The  young  soldier  dismounted ;  and,  leading 
his  steed  by  the  bridle,  walked  beside  the  ladyi 
beneath  the  shade  of  those  stately  trees  of  the 
noble-looking  avenue,  towards  the  manaon 
before  them. 

When  two  young  persons  suddenly  meet,  and 
as  suddenly  take  a  violoit  fanqr  fur  each  other, 
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as  the  handsome  pair  now  before  us  are  here 
seen  to  have  done^  they  quickly  learn  each  other's 
history. 

Sir  Clinton  Murdake  was  not  long  in  inform- 
ing the  beautiful  woman  by  his  side,  in  return  for 
the  interest  she  expressed  for  the  &mily  whose 
estate  was  now  the  property  of  her  husband, 
that  he  had  been  high  in  favour  with  the  great 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  had  seen  many  a  hard 
fought  field  in  his  service,  having  risen  to  com- 
mand the  regiment  of  Finland  cuirassiers ;  that 
he  had  himself  been  left  for  dead  on  the  field  of 
Lutzen,  where  that  hero  was  killed,  but  having 
been  found  amongst  the  slain  he  had  recovered  of 
the  wounds  he  received  there.  His  regiment 
having  been  dispersed  and  cut  to  pieces,  he  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  wandering  home  to 
visit  his  native  country,  and  the  few  acres  of 
land  he  possessed  near  the  village  of  Abbots 
Wickford,  before  he  took  service  again  under 
some  foreign  power. 

If  the  young  and  lovely  wife  of  the  owner  of 
Murdake  had  previously  seen  reason  to  repent  her 
having  too  inconsiderately  sacrificed  herself  to  the 
yellow  god,  before  thus  meeting  with  the  young 
soldier  in  the  avenue,  she  now  awoke  to  a  perfect 
horror  of  her  situation.  She  found,  indeed,  that 
the  vast  possessions  and  riches  of  her  husband 
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afforded  no  satisfiiction  to  her,  siiioe  the  socktjr 
of  him  she  had  taken  for  a  hndHUod  "ws 
never  sought  after  or  even  tolerated  amoi^ 
those  neigfabom  whose  acquaintanoe  ms 
worth  cultivation;  whilst  those  few  pmase, 
puritanical)  and  soured  penonages,  who  had 
since  her  maniage  shown  a  dispositioii  to  be  m 
terms  of  aoquaintanoesfaip,  w»e  in  a{q)earaiioe, 
station  and  manner,  cither  eminenlfy  di»- 
agreeable  or  unworthy  of  her  regard.  Nov 
that  she  found  the  monotony  of  her  eBSfe- 
ence  relieved  by  the  society  of  a  handsome 
youth,  whose  generous,  romantic  and  chmdrous 
feelings  were  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
sordid,  selfi^  charaeter  of  her  husband,  the 
passions  of  strong  love  and  violent  hate  pofr> 
sessed  her  wholly.  The  loathing  she  feit  fir 
her  husband  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  the 
violmce  of  her  love  for  the  gaBant-looloRg 
soldier  she  had  so  recently  become  acquainted 
^ith. 

She  possessed  one  of  those  bohl  and  daiiiig 
spirits  that,  once  aroused,  sets  all  control 
and  all  fear  of  consequences  *at  de6anoe.  Her 
love  for  the  young  cavalier,  who  had  oow 
for  some  time  be^i  her  husband's  guest,  waa 
coupled  with-  so  great  a  disgust  at  her  presnt 
situation   and  future  prospects,  Aat  like  the 
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ruffiaD  in  Macbedi,.8he  was  ready  to  set  her 
Hie  on  any  cast,  to.  mend  it,  or  be  rid  of  it. 

The  high  honour  and  proper  feeling  of  Sir 
Clinton  Murdake  would*  have  saved  her  from 
an  attempts  at  entanglement  in  a  lirnson,  how* 
ever  much  he  might  have  admired  her  sur- 
passing beauty.  Nay,  he  would  £sdn  have 
fled  from  the  contemplation  of  an  interesting 
woman  allied  tot  an-  old  miser,  and  fiving 
in  the  sditude  of  a  lonely  mansion  in  the 
country.  Having  been  from  veiy  early 
youth  engaged  in  active  service  either  in  the 
beleagured  dty,  or  the  tented  field,  he  had 
neither  ^^  those  arts  of  conversation  such  as 
ehamberers  have,''  nor  had  he  the  inclination 
to  seduce  the  affections  of  one  whom  he  con- 
^dmied  unfortunate  in  her  situation,  and  whose 
freedom  of  manner  appeared  to  proceed  from 
her  very  innocence  of  disposition. 

The  wily  beauty  immediately  saw  this,  and 
hying  violent  siege  to  the  soldier's  heart,  de* 
termined  he  should  not  so  easily  escape  her. 

ApoUo  fled«  and  Daphne  held  the  chase. 

When  a  woman,  and  such  a  woman,  is  once 
aroused  by  adverse  circumstances  and  finds  her 
affections  dther  coldly  received  or  unrequited, 
she  sometimes  becomes  a  demon.     Dorothea, 
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however,  bad  the  wit  and  the  art  to  mask  her 
evil  disposition,  and  the  cavalier  soon  *' pro- 
fessed himself  her  admirer  as  weD  as  her  fnend." 

It  happened  that  Squire  Hubald  was  just 
about  this  time  obliged  to  leave  his  home  on 
matters  of  business,  connected  with  some  lands 
he  possessed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
It  has  been  observed  by  a  great  poet  of 
a  later  day,  that  your  real  husband,  although 
always  suspicious,  still  no  less  suspects  in  the 
wrong  place ;  so  it  was  with  the  lord  and  master 
of  Dorothea.  He  felt  himself  so  complimented 
with  the  affiibility  of  the  well-bred  gentleman 
who  had  honoured  his  roof  by  accepting  a 
temporary  home  under  it,  whilst  his  business 
lay  in  that  part  of  the  world,  that  he  begged 
the  favour  of  him  to  remain  until  his  return 
from  the  metropolis,  and  desired  that  during  hfe 
absence  he  would  exercise  the  authority  of  a 
master  at  Murdake;  giving  his  wife  a  piece 
of  advice  at  parting  to  treat  Sir  Clinton  hand- 
somely, as  it  would  doubtless  pay  in  the  end. 

*^  1  want  his  few  remaining  lands,  girl,  at 
my  own  price.  He's  a  good-natured,  opoi- 
fisted,  foolish  spendaU ;  I  can  read  him  as  easily 
as  if  I  saw  through  a  window  in  his  breast.  I've 
already  spoken  with  him  on  the  subject,  and 
anon  111  tell  thee  more.    Treat  him  kindly,  treat 
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him  kindly ;  I  know  more  about  that  piece  of 
land  than  he  ever  dreamt  of.     Farewell,  Doll." 

The  youthful  couple  were  thus  left  to  fol- 
low the  bent  of  their  own  free  wilL  Thrown 
together  with  no  one  to  interrupt  their 
course  of  love,  and  nothing  to  control  their 
actions,  the  consequences  may  easily  be  sur- 
mised. Sir  Clinton  Murdake  forgot  his  high 
feelings  of  honour,  and  Dorothea  her  marriage 
vow.  The  hours  flew  by  unheeded.  Th^  rode 
side  by  side  together  with  the  hawks,  they 
spent  whole  days  too  upon  the  tranquil  waters 
of  the  lake.  like  Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  they 
looked  in  each  other's  eyes  as  the  moonKght 
slept  upon  some  bank  of  wild  thyme  and 
nodding  violets,  and  forgetting,  in  their  present 
dream  of  enjoyment,  that  a  time  of  reckoning 
or  parting  must  come,  they  thought  of  enjoy- 
ing  a  day  to-momiw  as  t(Miay,  and  of  being 
lovers  eternal. 
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ClIAPTER'  V. 

AN  iMlSItRtJrtlON  TO  Tttfe  COUKSE  OP 

LOVB. 

This  love  willniido  us  aQ. 

SBAKSPSmi. 

It  was  on  the  mommg.  of  the  sixth  d»f 
from  Squire  Hubald's  setttog  forth  that  this 
unhallowed  iDteroourse  received  a^  sudden  id* 
terruption  in  the  person  of  Master  Ste- 
phen Hubald,  who  entered  the  oak--paneDed 
apartment  where  Sir  Clinton  was  seated 
after  the  morning  meal^  opposite  to  his  beau- 
tiful hostess,  striking  the  chords  of  h^  guitar, 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  song  he  fa- 
voured her  with,  whilst  the  lady,  "with  eye 
and  ear  attentive  bent,"  fondly  regarded  the 

performer.     Master  Stephen  Hubald,  without 
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cdnsideration  o(  the  ohajrauiig  melody  he  thus, 
interrapted,  or  indeed  at  all  caring  for  the 
mdeoess  of  the  interruption^  bouBdng  into 
the  room  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand, 
announoed  that  Squire  Hubald,  his  sire^  might 
be  confidently  expected  at  Murdake  that  very 
aftenioon. 

This  piece  of  news  effectually  dispelled  the 
gay  dreams  of  Sir  Clinton  and  his  innamorata. 
They  fdt,  indeed,  as  much  dismayed  at  the 
tidings,  as  if  apparently  they  had  now  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  heard  of  his  existence ; 
whilst  the  continuation  of  Master  Stephen's 
''intelligence  extraordinary,"  and  his  bearing, 
caused  them  even  yet  more  discomfort  and 
annoyance. 

With  considerabfy  more  resolution  than 
might  have  been  expected  ttwn  one  of  such 
feeble  wit,  Master  Stephen  followed  up  hia 
information  by  an  attack,  in  good  set  terms, 
upon  his  mother*in-Iaw  and  Sir  Clinton  Mur* 
dake. 

"  Methinks  it's  just  as  well  my  father  does 
come  home,  Sir,"  he  continued,  addressing  Sir 
Clinton,  **  for  sooth  to  say,  strange  stories  have 
been  told  me  about  you  andMother  Dorothea  h»«. 
Walter  Ardeme,  the  fidconer,  opens  his  mouth 
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yeiy  wide,  Sir  Clinton;  and  Margery,  your 
is  not  behind  hand  either,  Mistress  Ddl ;  and  if 
but  the  half  of  what  they  have  told  me  be 
truth,  the  way  you  have  acted  towards  my 
father  obliges  me  to  say,  that  you  have 
behaved,  Sir  Clinton,  like  a  base  man.  Yes, 
Sir,  I  shan't  mince  the  matter  with  you ;  yoa 
have  acted  basely.  Sir  Clinton,  in  this  af- 
fair." 

''How,  Sir?"  exdaimed  the  Knight, 
starting  to  his  feet  ;  ''  dare  you  utter 
such  words  to  me?  Unsay  what  you  have 
asserted,  base  yeoman,  or  IH  fdl  you  to  the 
earth." 

Master  Stephen,  somewhat  scared  at  the  fiery 
glance  of  the  young  soldier,  unsheathed  his 
rapier,  and  directing  its  point  at  his  adver- 
sary's breast,  retreated  hastily  towards  the 
door. 

Sir  Clinton,  who  was  about  to  rush  upoo 
him,  and  take  him  by  the  throat,  seemed  sud- 
denly to  obtain  the  mastery  over  his  fuiy. 
''  Fool  that  I  am  I"  said  he,  turning  away, ''  I 
had  almost  forgotten  myself.  Begone!  Sir," 
he  continued,  turning  round  once  more,  and 
addressing  the  straight-haired  youth.  "Leave 
the  apartment,  and  think  you  have  but  too 
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easQy  escaped,  when  I  excuse  from  you  lan- 
guage that  no  man  on  earth  has  ever  dared  to 
utter  to  me." 

"  Nay,  then,  rather  b^ne  yoxirself,"  re- 
turned the  youth,  who  took  courage  when  he 
found  the  Knight  declined  to  attack  him; 
*^  here's  a  coil,  indeed !  So  I  am  to  be  thrust 
out  of  my  own  father's  apartments,  by  one  who 
has  abused  his  hospitality  and  kindness.  I 
shall  not  begone,  indeed.  And  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  telling  you,  too,  Mistress  Doro- 
thea, that  I  shall  inform  my  father  of  your 
encouraging  the  addresses  of  this  gentleman  I 
You  have  been  watched,  madam,  with  your  gal- 
lant, there;  and  I  can  bring  witnesses  of  what 
I  say.  I  defy  you  both — ^I  do,  apd  will  call 
for  assistance  from  my  father's  servants  if 
you  offer  any  violence  towards  me.  Here, 
Walter  Ardeme,  come  forth  and  stand  by 
me;  well  soon  see  who's  to  turn  out,  in- 
deed." 

"  Now,  the  foul  fiend  take  thee !"  returned 
the  soldier,  **  for  an  inordinate  fool.  Where- 
fore thus  provoke  me  to  inflict  chastise- 
ment for  these  insults?  Drop  the  point  of 
your  rapier,  hound,  before  I  do  thee  mis- 
chief." 
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In  Jtoying  this  the  ybuhg  cfuiiHssMT  taking 
his  sheathed  rapkr  ill  his  httBd^  efirecied  it  agaisslr 
the  naked  point  of  that  of  his  vapemingad- 
vei^saiy.  At  the  first  toueh  of  ftve  opposing' 
#(sapons,  the  sword  of  th^  young  Squire  fle«^ 
from  his  grasp  as  if  i^  eu^jkttf  had  hurled  if 
from  him,  and  a  smart  l)lef#  ift  one  side 
df  hk  cheek  laid  Idm  i^fMrtvfii^  upon  ihei 
oaken  floor. 

''  Forgive  mei  Donothea,"  said  tlie  Kn^ht^ 
approaching  and  taking  her  hand  ;  ^  this 
has  come  upon  us  somewhat  suddeidy.  1 
see  you  itfe  aimoyed  at  my  bebatiour.  I 
awake,  s(8  from  somd  pleasant  dreams,  to  see 
the  hcMtol^  I  haVe  entailed  vtpon  you  by  my  too 
he^dtesst  toi^iletr.  You  must  fly  frdm  this  roof* 
Alas,  that  I  shoidd  say  So,  who  haVef  so  poof 
a  home  to  offer  you.  Let  us  quit  Murdak^ 
aild  when  I  have  placed  you  in  safety,  I 
w31  return  hither  to  make  amends  to  your  in^ 
jured  husband.'' 

As  the  young  soldier  eoticbded  his  address, 
Master  Stephen,  gathering  himself  up,  with  a 
countenance  iff  some  little  apprehenmon,  left 
the  apartment  >  and  Dorothea,  who,  either  from 
her  having  fcnreseeh  that  this  sort  of  discovety 
was  likely  to  be  made,  or  else  from  the  hardi- 
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liesi^  of  dispositioti  which  the  sequel  proved 
her  to  possess,  had  shown  a  strange  degree  of 
a{]^thy  dtdng  the  ^ole  scene.  Rising  from 
die  Seat  she  had  continued  to  occupy  smce  the 
commencement  of  the  fracas,  and  putting  her 
hand  upon  the  yotmg  Knight^s  arm,  she  thus 
addressed  him  r 

**  Sir  Clinton  Murdake,  after  what  has  just 
now  occurred,    and  after  all  that  has  passed 
between   us,    you  ask    me  to  leave  this  roof 
with  you,  and  follow  yotur  fortunes.     It  is  like 
yourself,  like  one  of  your  knightly  and  noble 
r^Lce,  to  make    the  request.      I,  too,  am  pos- 
sessed  of   generous  feeling ;  for  me  you  shall 
never  make  so  great  a  sacrifice.      We  have 
met  tbo  late.     Heaven  only  knows  how  wil- 
lingly I   would  have  sacrificed  fortune,  feme, 
nay,  life  itself,  for  your  sake.     Heaven  truly 
knows,  that  to  be  ever  near  you,  I  would  wil- 
lingly  follow  your  fortunes,  even  as  a  servant 
in  your  train ;  but  it  is  now,  indeed,  too  late.     I 
leave  this  roof,  but  not  with  you ;  only  as  your 
wife,   Sir  CHnton,    would    I    consent  to    ao 
company  you ;  and  that  is  at  present  impose 
sible.*' 

•*  Say  not  so,   my  Dorothea,*'  returned  the 
cavalier.     ''  Believe  me,  dear  lady,  the  bright- 
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test  career  would  be  but  valueless  unshared  by 
you;  and  were  I  now  to  leave  you  exposed 
to  the  cruel  treatment  my  rash  and  inoonsU 
derate  conduct  has  entailed  upon  you,  I  should 
carry  a  very  hell  within  my  bosom.  Believe  me^ 
sweet  Dorothea,  it  would  almost  kill  me  to  leave 
you  here,  after  what  has  even  now  befaUen 
me. 

"  Sir  Clinton  Murdake/'  returned  the  infik 
tuated  Dorothea,  "  in  me  you  behold  a  woman 
of  a  disposition  you  have  never  yet  p^haps 
had  the  misfortune  to  encounter.  All  the  words 
and  arguments  I  perceive  you  are  about  to  use, 
will  be  vain  and  useless.  I  have,  indeed,  fore- 
seen  this  matter.  Nay,  to  tell  the  truth, 
my  own  servant  hath  repentantly  confessed  to 
me  her  treachery  after  having  betrayed  me  to 
my  husband's  son.  I  have  already  resolved  upon 
the  path  I  must  pursue.  Fear  you  naught  {or 
me;  all  may  even  yet  be  well;  but  you 
must  not  now  remain  at  Murdake.  Mount 
your  steed,  therefore,  and  transact  those  matters 
you  were  about  to  engage  in  relative  to  the 
land  you  own  beyond  the  village  of  Abbots 
Wickford ;  return  hither,  if  you  wiD,  in  a  week 
from  this  time.  Nay,  as  you  love  me,  obey 
my  injunctions ;  bethink  you,  I  have  but  small 
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time  to  prepare  myself  for  the  meeting  with 
my  husband,  and  to  think  in  which  way  I 
am  to  reconcile  these  unhappy  matters.  Mean- 
time, I  will  find  a  messenger  to  bring  aught 
I  have  to  tell  you  to  the  Checquers  at 
Wicksford;  and  should  you  think  me  worth 
your  notice,  and  ask  me  to  accompany  you 
hereafter,  perchance  I  may  take  you  at  your 
word.     Farewell.*' 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Knight,  however  as- 
tonished at  her  decision  and  her  request,  sought 
to  alter  her  determination.  With  the  figure 
and  face  of  a  Hebe,  she  appeared  to  possess  the 
obstinacy  and  determination  of  a  demon ; 
and,  insisting  upon  his  leaving  Murdake  in- 
stantly, as  he  valued  her  peace  of  mind  and 
her  future  favour,  she  refiised  to  hold  fiu*- 
ther  parley  on  the  subject,  but  rushing  fi'om 
the  apartment,  shut  herself  up  in  her  own 
room. 

Sir  Clinton,  who  saw  a  wildness  in  her  eye 
^hich  looked  almost  like  insanity,  and  who  had 
never  seen  a  woman  so  chafed  in  spirit  and 
so  resolute  before^  thought  that  the  hottest 
fight  in  which  he  had  ever  been  was  hardly 
more  fearful  than  the  scrape  he  had  thus  got 
himself  involved  in,  aggravated  as  it  was  by 
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the  extnKmfinaiy  and  wiHul  ooodiict  of  his 
sometime  deligbCM  fiiend  Dorothea,  which  h«l 
been  so  strangely  disphyed  within  tiie  last 
half  hour. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
lovers'  quarrels. 

Darest  thou  resolve  to  kill  a  friend  of  mine  ? 

8HAK8PXBB. 

Sir  Cvntrro^  after  vainly  trying  to  obtam 

a  further  interview  with  the  self-willed,  way- 
ward, and  unhappy  Dorothea,  who,  by  her 
strange  conduct,  he  saw  would  make  matters 
even  worse  than  they  already  were,  finally  re- 
solved to  obey  her  injunctions,  and  leave  Mur- 
dake  for  the  time  she  had  specified,  waiting 
during  the  interval  in  the  neighbourhood.  As 
he,  however,  distrusted  the  safety  she  seemed  so 
assured  of,  he  resolved  to  present  himself  again 
ere  long,  and  render  Squire  Hubald  all  the 
satisfitction  he  chose  to  demand  for  the  wrong 
he  had  done  him,  and  if  necessary  to  her  future 
happiness,  bear  off  the  lov%  Dorothea  from  his 
crud  grasp.  Such  was  the  romantic  notion  he 
possessed  of  honourable,  conduct,  such  was  the 
course  he  considered  it  was  incumbent  on  him  ta 
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take,  in  order  to  repair,  as  fiur  as  possiUe,  thein- 
jmy  he  had  done  the  husband,  and  the  misery 
likdy  to  be  entaOed  upon  the  wife.  With  tfik 
salvo  to  his  conscienoe,  he  lingered  with  no 
little  hardihood  during  die  greater  part  of  the 
day  alone  at  the  Hall»  padng  with  uneasy  stqis 
the  apartment ;  nor  till  the  setting  sun  streamed 
through  the  ample  windows,  ocdouring  the  oaken 
floor  with  a  hundred  brilliant  hues,  did  he  make 
up  his  mind  to  quit  the  mansion.  He,  however, 
resolved  to  return  the  next  day  and  remain 
somewhat  in  the  nei^bourfaood,  for  he  feared 
much  for  the  safety  of  the  la^  when  left  to 
combat  the  ire  of  an  incensed  and  coarse-, 
minded  husband,  with  no  friendly  hand  to  protect 
her  from  his  fiiry,  which  would  inevitabfy  be 
roused,  should  Master  Stephen  keep  his  promise 
and  divulge  their  liaisan  to  his  fiither. 

Donning,  then,  his  plumed  haft,  and  taking 
his  rapier  under  his  arm,  he  slowly  de- 
soended  the  ample  staircase  and  altered  the 
great  hall  of  the  building.  No  servants  were 
in  attendance,  and  the  door  being  open,  he 
paused  and  looked  fortfi  into  the  noble  avenue 
before  him.  He  was  in  the  house  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  gazing  upon  the  domain  where  so 
many  of  his  family  had  lived  and  flourished  in 
former  days ; — those  chivalrous  and  bold  an- 
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cestors,  who  had  helped  to  conquer  England 
wth  the  Norman  inyader,  fought  the  holy  wars 
in  Palestine,  and  borne  themselves  without  re- 
proach for  so  many  centuries  back.  And  now 
was  he,  the  last  of  his  race,  almost  penniless, 
without  profession  or  prospects,  save  his  good 
sword  and  his  right  arm,  compelled  to  olSer  him- 
self like  some  hireling,  for  base  gold  to  feed  and 
dothe  him.  How  was  he  now  about  to  leave 
the  domain  of  his  sires,  and  how  had  he  visited 
it!  With  no  sign  "save  men's  opinion  and 
his  living  blood,  to  shew  the  world  he  was  a 
gentleman,"  he  had  wandered  from  foreign 
lands  and  the  service  of  a  foreign  power,  into 
the  neighbourhood  where  his  name  alone  should 
have  raised  him  friends  amongst  the  rich  and 
pdwerful  aroimd;  had  connected  himself  with 
the  owner  of  the  domain  of  his  sires,  and  after 
accomplishing  the  ruin  of  his  ^  wife,  he  was 
about  to  quit  the  roof  like  some  caitiff  whose 
deeds  had  rendered  him  odious  to  its  in- 
mates. Such  were  his  bitter  feelings  as  he 
paused  and  looked  out  upon  the  rich  foliage 
of  the  lovdy  trees  before  him^  and  the  mossy 
carpet  of  the  avenue  which  darkened  their 
shadows. 

"  Strange"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  stopped  and 
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regarded  the  lovdy  view  in  fiont  of  the  HaD, 
"this  Murdake  I  have  been  always  taught 
to  believe,  has  been  an  unlucky  spot  to  oor 
raoe.  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  never  levisHBd 
it!  or  tiiat  I  had  never  met  the  too  lovely 
being  whose  destiny  is  now  mixed  up  with 
mine  own/* 

A  deep  sigh  caused  him  to  turn  his  head, 
and  he  beheld  Dorothea  standing  within  a  nar- 
row doorway,  which  led  to  a  small  doset-Iike 
apartment,  flanking  Ae  main  ^rtranoe  of  the 
haH  She  looked  pale  and  agitated,  but  lovely 
as  the  Goddess  of  Spring.  Her  eyes  were  bent 
on  the  ground  when  the  young  soldier  caught 
a^ht  of  her,  but  she  quickly  raised  them, 
and  after  giving  a  hasty  glance  around.  At 
signed  to  him  to  approach.  The  next  moment 
Sir  Clinton  was  at  her  ^de. 

**  Thank  heaven,  I  onee  more  behold  yoo, 
Dorothea !"  he  passionately  exclaimed ;  "  you 
have  then  at  length  resolved  to  quit  this  roof" 

"  Hush  V*  said  she,  **  we  are  dosdy  observed ; 
grant  me  a  few  words  in  this  apartment  before  yon 
leave.  My  maid,  who  knows  not  of  the  passage 
leading  from  my  chamber  into  this  cbset,  has 
left  me,  she  considers,  in  the  solitude  above.  I 
have  much  to  say,  and  we  must  be  brief." 
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She  led  the  way  within  the  closet ;  and  then 
opening  a  door  so  small  as  to  cause  her  to  stoop 
low  as  she  entered  it,  followed  hy  the  young  txvar 
lier,  ascended  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  gained 
her  own  room  by  an  entrance  whidi  was  conceal- 
ed beUndthe  stately  hangings  of  the  hearse-like 
bed  which  filled  a  recessat  one  end  of  the  cham- 
ber. Time-honoured  and  faded,  but  still  beautiful, 
tapestry,  hung  .around  the  walls  of  this  apart- 
ment, where  everydiing  was  gorgeous,  heavy- 
looking,  and  massiire  in  the  shape  of  furniture. 
Huge  presses,  cumbrous  tables,  high-baeked 
chairs  with  richly  worked  cushions,  curious  and 
&ntastic  mirrors  and  looking-glasses,  were  to  be 
seen  around*  Yet,  with  all  this  stateliness  and 
grandeur,  the  apartment  had  a  gloomy  and 
melancholy  look,  which  was  not  a  httle  increased 
by  the  gigantic  cedar  trees  which  grew,  so  dose 
to  the  windows,  as  almost  to  intercept  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun. 

'^My  beautiful,  my  own  Dorothea,"  cried  the 
Knight,  enraptured  at  again  finding  himself 
alone  with  her,  and  thus  brought  where  they 
need  fear  no  interruption  to  their  interview; 
**how  can  I  sufficiently  thank  you  for  thus 
blessing  me  with  a  meeting;"  and  throwing 
himself  at  her  feet,  he  seized  her  hand,  and 
covered  it  with  his  kisses. 
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As  Dorothea  stood  before  her  lover,  listmng 
to  his  protestations,  the  tears  couised  (me 
another  down  her  cheeks,  and  fell  upon  the  hand 
which  held  her  own. 

**  Sir  Clinton  Murdake,"  said  she,  at  length 
interrupting  him ;  *'  no  more  of  this.  I  knew 
not,  till  within  this  hour,  how  bitter  it  would  be 
to  me  for  you  to  depart,  peiiiaps  for  ever. 
How  I  have  loved,  and  how  I  now  adore  you, 
needs  not  be  told.  Perchance  we  have  now 
met  for  the  last  time  oa  earth — ^perchance  we 
may  again  meet  to  part  no  more :  whichever 
fate  awaits  us,  wiU  depend  much  upon  youisdf. 
I  am  indeed  about  to  put  the  love  you  are  now 
so  vehemently  asserting  to  the  proof.  Nay, 
interrupt  me  not ;  we  have  short  time  to  speak 
together,  none  for  senseless  dalliance.  I  must 
be  frank  with  you." 

''Sir  Clinton  Murdake,"  said  she,  as  the 
Knight  rose  to  his  feet,  somewhat  impressed  by 
the  sternness  of  manner  she  had  suddenly 
assumed,  "by  the  hours  that  we  have  spent 
together,  by  the  vows  that  we  have  in  our 
overwhelming  folly  sworn,  you  know  how  deqdy 
I  at  least  have  loved.  Will  you  now,  in  my 
nei^,  aid  me  to  escape  the  ^difficulties  I  have 
involved  myself  in,  through  this  too  fiettal  love? 
Will  you,  in  other  words,  requite  my  passion?" 
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"Will  I  Kve,  dearest  lady?"  returned  the 
Knight ;  "  wherefore  ask  the  question  ?  I  were 
unworthy  the  name  I  bear  did  I  now  desert 
you*  Have  I  not  entreated  of  you  to  fly  this 
mdkncholy  and  ominous-looking  spot  with 
me  r 

*'  I  have  answered  that,  Sir  Clinton,"  returned 
the  lady  quickly.  •  *'  I  will  not  do  so.  In  the 
solitude  of  this  chamber  I  have  considered  the 
best  plan  for  me  to  pursue.  I  ask  you  again, 
and  my  future  fate  depends  upon  your  answer, 
**  Barest  thou  resolve  to  hill  a  friend  of 
mine  ?" 

The  young  soldier,  who  had  been  gazing 
passionately  at  the  beautiful  form  and  lovely 
face  of  the  Hebe  before  him,  who  in  her  ex- 
tremity seemed,  from  the  very  anxiety  depicted 
in  her  expressive  features,  (her  rich  brown  hair 
hanging  dishevelled  upon  her  bosom  of  snowy 
whiteness)  more  lovely  than  ever,  started  back 
at  the  question,  and  turned  as  pallid  as 
herself. 

"  In  heaven's  name,  what  mean  you,  lady  ?" 
he  exclaimed ;  "  does  my  imagination  conceive 
you  aright  ?  Would  you  have  me  murder 
the  old  man,  your  husband,  after  having 
wronged  him,  and  abused  the  hospitality  of  his 
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roof?      I  trust  I  hare  mistaken  your  mean^ 
mg. 

"  You  have  mistaken,  Sir  Cfintoi^"  rrtnmod 
Dorothea.  **  I  need  no  champion  to  interfm 
between  me  and  him,  whom  I  am  &ted  tocalllonl 
and  master.  There  is  another  being  whose  death 
is  necessary  brfore  my  own  safety  is  assured. 
1  saw  you  cross  swords  with  him. this  morn- 
ing, and  cwsidered  his  &te  as  sealed;  hat 
that  you. played. instead  of  fig^Uang  ¥nth  him, 
it  had  been  fairly  done.  You,  howiever,  si]£> 
fered  him  to  escape  your  awakened  wrath. 
He  must  be  again  met,  and  more  surely  desk 
with." 

The  young  man  regarded  her  fixedly  fiv 
some  minutes  before  he  replied.  There  was 
a  sternness  in  his  look,  that  any  other  less 
finn  than  the  kdy  before  him  would  have 
shrunk  fit>m ;  her  eye,  however,  quailed  not ; 
and  steadily  regarding  Inm,  she  awaited  with 
marvellous  coolness,  for  his  reply. 

"  Lady,''  said  he  at  length,  '^  I  fear  we  have 
grievously  mistaken  each  other.  The  request 
you .  have  so  bluntly  made  to  me,  diqilays  an 
aiaxKuty  I  could  hardly  have  conceived  a  woman 
capable  of.  Wherefore  you  diould :  propose  ta 
me  so  miserable  a. task,  as.that.of  depriving  of 
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life  that  poor  and  half  idiotic  driveller  the  son 
of  your  husband,  I  know  not,  neither  do  I 
know  what  service  my  doing  such  a  deed  would 
render  you.** 

^*  Enough,  Sir  Clinton,"  returned  Dorothea, 
**!  thought  a  soldier,  and  one  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  scenes  I  have  heard  you  oftimes 
describe,  would  have  thought  but  little  of 
such  matter  as  the  passing  his  rapi^  through 
the  body  of  so  insignificant  a  being  as  Master 
Stq)hen  Hubald,  more  especially,  when  an 
insult  has  been  offered  to  yoiu'self  too, 
and  the  safety  of  her  you  profess  to  value  is 
at  stake.  However,  thanks  to  my  own 
wit,  I  can  manage  to  escape  the  difficulties 
with  vfYnsh  I  am  endrded,  without  your 
aid." 

'^  Ten  me  your  plans,  lady,"  said  the  Knight, 
'^that  I  may  aid  you  by  my  advice  in  this 
mf tt^,  since  you  seem  determined  to  follow 
your  own  wayward  wifl." 

'^Wherefore  divulge  my  plans  to  one  who 
has  reftised  to  act  with  me  in  the  very  first 
stq),"  returned  the  wilful  woman;  "to  one 
who,  but  that  I  know  his  name  was  nev^ 
coupled  with  dishonour,  I  should  say  had  dis- 
played a  want  of  courage : — ^yes,  to  one  whom 
I  could  call  a  cov^ard;  and  wanting  in  suffi- 

YOL.   III.  L 
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dent  spirit  to  encounter  a  simpletoa  who  is 
scarcely  able  to  manage  his  we^>oii  in  etnfe  wiii 

a  cowherd." 

"  You  have  so  far  judged  me  rigfady,  lady/' 
returned  the  Knight,  ^^  I  am  not  valorous  enov^ 
to  do  battle  with  such  a  foe.  Demand  of 
me  some  service  that  I  may  perform  for  yoo— 
permit  me  to  remain  by  your  side  if  ym  fttr 
aught  here ;  or  if  you  will  but  listen  to  my 
entreaty,  fly  with  me  to  some  distant  oountiy, 
where  we  may  live  for  each  other." 

''Both  of  which  plans/'  said  D(»t>thea,  ''I 
have  already  tdd  you  are  not  to  my  mind 
No,  Sir,  such  arrangement  we  should  repeat  <^ 
before  the  seas  were  well  crossed;  and  yet,  as  I 
before  said,  it  may  happen  that  we  meet  agun, 
if  you  so  wish  it;  meanwhile,  since  you  wiD 
not  assist  me,  it  will  materially  injure  both 
of  us  should  you  longer  remain  at  Murd4e* 
Our  conference  must  now  end.  Sir  dintoo, 
abruptly  as  it  began ;  follow,  that  I  may  guide 
you  out  in  secrecy."  So  saying,  Dorotiiei, 
selfrwilled  and  misguided,  turning  swifUy  upon 
her  heel,  as  though  she  feared  the  Knight  wifjiA 
mal^e  an  effort  to  detain  and  hold  further  padqf 
with  her,  once  more  vanished  through  the  pas- 
sage she  had  enter^  the  room  by.  Coaeiir 
followed    by  Sir  Clinton,  she  descended  the 
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Steps  and  entered  the  small  apartment  adjoining 
the  HaH,  where,  after  ascertaining  with  great 
caution,  that  no  person  was  present,  she  dis- 
missed her  loveTi  with  small  ceremony  and  much 
haste. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


MURDER  MOST   FOUL. 


Approadi  the  chamber,  and  destroy  your  sight 
With  a  new  Oargon. 

8HAK8PIU. 

Sir  CUnton,  hastened  to  the  stables  in  seaidi 
of  his  horse,  fulfy  resohed  to  leave  a  neighbour- 
hdbd  now  become  singularly  disagreeable  to  him. 
To  his  strong  love  for  the  mistress  of  Murdake, 
had  succeeded  a  feding  amounting  to  absolute 
disKke.     Tliere  appeared  to  him  something  sin- 


gubify  nnscruptdous  in  the  consdence  of  Doro- 
thea; and  her  request  so  plainlyurged  upon  him 
to  commit  the  crime  of  murder,  and  destroy 
the  poor  youth  her  step-son,  argued  a  dqiravitf 
he  could  scarcely  reconcile  with  one  so  young 
and  beautiful. 
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In  love,  and  even  in  friendship,  a  word  or  a 
look  win  sometimes  undo  all  our  feelings 
of  regard,  and  convert  them  into  indifFerence 
and  even  dislike. 

Sir  Clinton  would  have  given  his  ancestral 
possessions,  and  the  domain  he  was  now  hurry- 
ing from,  had  he  them  in  his  power  to  bestow, 
to  the  meanest  peasant  on  the  estate,  provided 
he  could  have  cleared  his  conscience  and  absolved 
himself  from  all  connexion  with  the  wife  of 
the  man  who  was  now  in  possession  of  them. 
There  seemed  to  him  something  ominous  and 
terrible  m  the  gloomy  and  half  deserted  mansion, 
and  which  appeared  to  threaten  him  personally. 

On  reaching  the  stable,  he  called  for  his  horse^ 
mounted  and  rode  off  through  the  park  towards 
Abbots  Wickford. 

^'  I  will  redeem  my  pledge,"  he  said  aloud, 
as  he  drew  bridle,  when  outside  the  park  palings, 
and  in  the  deep  and  sandy  road  leading  to  the 
village^  ''Yes,  I  will  keep  watch  over  this 
extraordinary  compound  of  beauty,  simplicity, 
wilfulness,  and,  I  begin  to  fear^  wickedness. 
If  I  am  to  do  h^  service,  it  must  be  by  in- 
truding myself  into  her  husband's  house  like 
a  common  robber,  since  she  has  thus  dis- 
missed me  from  her  presence. 
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*'I  win  return  here  and  lie  penhie,  so  as 
to  be  near  in  case  of  necessity.  She  seems 
to  have  some  strange  pihui  of  operatioDS  to 
pursue,  which  will,  perchance,  place  her  -in  coiw 
siderable  trouble.  Yes,  I  will  return  here  this 
night,  and  watch  oyer  the  safety  of  this  wilful 
woman ;  she  forgets  that  I  am  possessed  of  the 
key  to  the  small  postern,  whidi  admits  to  her 
chamber  from  the  plesaunoe." 
'  The  young  soldier  now  once  mcMie.  turned 
his  horse's  head  firom  the  woods  of  Mur- 
dake,  and  striking  him  with  his  armed  had, 
soon  gained  the  village  of  Wickford.  Alight- 
ing in  the  yard  of  the  ChecqueRs,  he  tluew 
the  reins  to  the  ostler,  and  entered  the  inn. 

Mine  host,  rejoiced  to  have  a  customer  of  sudi 
quality,  hastened  from  his  easy  chair  in  the  bar, 
to  bid  him  welcome. 

''Fore  me,  but  your  honour  is  right  wel- 
come to  the  Checquers,"  he  commenced ; — for 
he  was  a  right  portly  and  merry  conceited  host, 
and  fit  company  fcur  an  emp^*or  as  well  as 
cobbler,  when  exercising  his  vocation  in  his 
little  inn.  **  Ecod,  but  it's  a  raw  evening,  Sir 
traveller,"  he  continued.  ''  Here  Marian,  hss^ 
bestir  thyself,  and  light  up  a  good  fire  in  the 
sanded    parlour— you'll    find    we   can    make 
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your  honour  comfortable  at  the  Checquers,  I 
promise  you  that.  Right  sorry  am  I  that  we 
had  not  intelligence  of  your  Lordship's  travel- 
ling this  road,  that  I  might  have  made 
preparation  of  our  best  apartment,  instead 
of  your  Grace  being*  compiled  to  remain 
thus  long  in  the  common  room  of  the  house* 
Perhaps  your  worship  will  honour  my  poor 
bar,  by  stepping  into  it  whilst  we  get  the 
parlour  fire  aKght." 

"  There's  no  need  of  it,"  returned  the 
cavalier,  who  had  thrown  himself  upon  the 
oaken  settle  beside  the  fire  which  blazed  upon 
the  hearth ;  '^  make  no  preparation  for  me, 
good  Sir,  but  fill  me  a  cup  of  your  best  canary^ 
and  order  me  something  by  way  of  supper, 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  prepared.  I  prefer  the  cheerfiil 
blaze  of  these  logs,  and  the  company  of  these 
good  folks  here,  to  the  chill  and  solitude  of 
your  state  apartment.  Let  your  ostler  take 
good  care  of  my  palfi^y,  and  summon  me  when 
he's  ready  for  his  feed.  I  always  see  the  oats 
transferred  fix)m  the  manger  to  my  steed's 
mouth  myself,  mine  host !  it's  a  practice  I've 
learnt  in  the  wars,  where  a  man's  beast  is 
sometimes  his  truest  friend.  I  shall  take  the 
road  again,  too,  ere    nightfall,  and  perchance 
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return  hither  when  the  business  I  have  in 
hand  is  transacted.  Meanwhile,  there's  a  broad 
piece  in  hand  the  whilst  to  cover  the  present 
expences  of  my  entertainment." 

"  Your  Lordship  shall  be  obq^ed/'  said  the 
landlord,  eyeing  the  piece  of  gold  and  the 
stranger  altematdy.  «  There's  some  mystay 
here,  I  suspect,"  he  continued,  as  he  moved 
away  to  give  the  necessaiy  orders.  **  I  wonder 
who  the  foul  fiend  this  can  be;  I  must  go 
look  at  the  steed  he  seems  so  chary  of.  He 
looks  a  nobleman;  he's  dressed  like  a  soldier 
from  the  German  wars;  I  wonder  whether 
any  body  ever  noticed  him  in  these  parts  before. 
There's  a  something  on  his  mind  I  guess,  too," 
he  continued,  as  he  gained  his  bar«  and 
peeped  at  the  Knight  from  behind  the  Kttfe 
red  blind  of  its  window ;  **  see  how  he  shifts 
his  position,  Marian  lass,  and  keeps  beating 
the  devil's  tattoo  with  his  ponderous  ^nir  upon 
the  hearth.  I  fear  me  this  restlessness  of  body 
betokens  a  restlessness .  of  mind>  Sir  cavalier. 
Marian,  that  hero  is  either  going  to  fight 
a  duel  to-morrow  mornings  or  he  has  done 
a  miurder  this  very  afternoon;  we  shall  have 
news,  girl,  of  this  gallant  ere  long,  sure  as  mj 
^me's  Ardiibald  Civilbonnet" 
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*'  What  nonsense,  unde,''  said  the  maid  of 
the  inn,  regarding  the  stranger  with  an  approv- 
ing glance,  as  she  busied  herself  in  placing  the 
wine  upon  her  best  waiter ;  ''  look  at  that  gen- 
tleman's face,  and  then  ask  yourself  if  he  could 
do  a  deed  of  ill  omen;  why  he's  the  hand- 
somest and  most  noble-looking  cavalier  that 
ever  darkened  your  door-way.  He's  a  duke,  I 
dare  take  my  oath  on't.  He's  either  a  duke,  or  a 
prince  in  disguise,  depend  upon  it,  unde." 

''Egad,  you  may  be  right,  lass,"  returned  the 
host ;  "  he's  likely  to  be  a  gentleman,  he's  so 
easy  to  please.  Mayhap  he's  a  parliament 
member ;  but  no,  they're  but  a  low  race  now-a- 
days.  Yes,  lass,  he's  doubtless  some  great 
person  returned  from  abroad,  now  we  are  a  trifle 
more  quiet,  to  look  after  his  own.  See,  there 
he  is  up  again,  and  striding  about  the  room  like 
a  restless  spirit.  Ecod,  if  he  is  going  to  fight 
a  duel,  I  shoilfdn't  like  to  encounter  him,  duke 
or  d — ^1.  Ill  wager,  from  his  very  gait,  that  he 
can  keep  time,  distance,  and  proportion." 

Sir  Clinton,  after  partaking  of  the  refresh- 
ment offered,  and  attending  to  the  feeding  and 
grooming  of  his  steed,  quaffed  a  cup  of  kind- 
ness with  the  loquacious  landlord ;  and  finding 
his  mind  but  ill  at  ease,  after  the  events  of  the 
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moraing,  resolved  to  leave  the  ocmifortaUe 
hostel  somewhat  earlier  than  he  had  before  in- 
tended. The  room  was  now  b^ginniog  to  ba 
filled  with  some  of  the  choice  spirits  of  the 
village,  from  whose  conversation  he  learned  that 
Squire  Hubald  had  just  passed  through  the 
street  on  his  road  to  the  HaH  He  therefcm 
called  to  the  host,  and  avowed  his  determination 
to  depart. 

*'  I  have  altered  my  mtnd,  landlcund,"  he  said, 
**  and  shaU  ride  forward  something  sooner  this 
evening.  My  horse  is  fresh,  and  I  have  busi- 
ness in  these  parts  which  will  not  pomit  of  any 
loitering  on  the  road." 

*'  Perhaps  your  Grac^-^I  beg  pardon,  but  I 
forget  what  name  your  Lordship  called  your- 
self by,"  said  the  host ;  '^  perhaps  your  Grace 
may  honour  the  Cbecquers  by  returning  txh 
night  after  you  have  settled  the  affiurs  you 
alhide  to." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  returned  the  caValier,  "  though 
I  rather  think  not,  as  I  have  that  upon  my 
hands  which  will  make  nie  a  borrower  of  several 
hours  of  the  night." 

"  Your  worship  shall  be  welcome,  come  when 
you  may,"  said  the  host.  ^*  John  ostler  shall 
sit  up  for  yoU)  though.  I  rather  advise  you  to 
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take  your  ease  here  in  my  house  than  ride  forth 
on  this  raw  and  comfordess  evening,  more 
especially  as  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  safety  of 
oar  roads  hereabout  after  dark.  There  are  ugly 
customers  not  unfirequently  'tvnxt  this  and  Hill 
Moreton.  I  think  your  honour  said  you  in- 
tended taking  the  Stratford  road.  The  ways, 
too,  are  somewhat  foul  for  your  steed." 

**We  shall  do  vastly  weU,"  returned  the 
cavaUer,  throwing  his  doak  over  his  shoulders, 
and  smiling  at  the  landlord's  attempts  to  discover 
something  of  his  name  and  business  in  the 
county,  **  we  shall  do  vastly  well,  I  -  dare  say. 
Hard  knocks  and  foul  ways,  and  even  the  green 
tmf  for  a  night's  lodging,  are  not  altogether 
such  novelties  to  either  myself  or  my  charger, 
good  host,  that  they  should  hinder  matters  of 
^bu^ess.  They  whose  necessities  drive  them  to 
the  alt^native  of  stopping  one  whose  trade  is  war, 
upon  the  highway,  will  find 'but  small  encourage- 
ment in  the  exploit,  you  may  take  my  word  on't." 

So  saying,  the  Knight,  taking  a  courteous 
leave  of  him  of  the  Checquers,  mounted 
his  gallant-looking  steed,  and  proceeded  slow- 
ly through  the  street  of  the  little  village,  vA 
if  intending  to  make  for  the  town  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon.      When,    however,    he    had 
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cleared  the  outskirts,  he  turned  his  fiioe  race 
again  towards  Murdake  Hall,  and  proceeded  by 
a  circuitous  and  somewhat  intricate  way  along  a 
dark  and  overshadowed  lane. 

It  was  an  unfrequQnted  road,  which  Dorothea, 
in  one  of  their  hawking  expeditions,  had  led 
him  home  by,  difficult  rather  of  access  even  in 
broad  daylight;  but,  now  that  the  shades  of 
evening  had  enveloped  the  surrounding  scene, 
it  required  all  his  ingenuity  to  make  his  way 
along  its  shadowy  windings,  mthout  involving 
himself  in  the  thick  woods  which  grew  on 
either  hand.  However,  as  he  knew  it  brought 
him  out  dose  upon  the  paling  of  the  park,  and 
within  a  mile  of  Murdake  HaU,  he  persevered ; 
and  after  having  more  than  once  been  obliged 
to  dismount  and  retrace  his  steps,  in  order  to 
gain  the  track,  he  at  length  found  himself  in 
the  vicinity  he  sought.  -Tying  his  horse  to  a 
tree  in  the  lane,  he  leaped  the  paling  and  made 
his  way  to  the  Hall. 

Having  nearly  reached  the  garden  wall,  in 
rear  of  the  building,  he  kq)t  cautiously  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  enormous  oaks,  which  just 
here  threw  their  broad  arms  over  the  green 
sward  beneath  his  feet,  so  thiddy  as  to  render 
their  vicinity  dark  as  night 
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Tlie  moon  shone  out  brightly  as  he  paused 
before  the  small  door  which  admitted  into  the 
gardens. 

One  of  those  old  and  massive  walls^  of  which 
we  now  occasionally  see  the  remains  running 
round  the  ample  pleasure  grounds  of  some  of 
the  moss-dad  and  ivy-crested,  mansions  of 
bygone  times,  stood  before  him.  The  fruits 
tree  tops^  silvered  by  the  moon,  encroached 
in  rich  profusion  here  and  there,  and  seemed 
struggling  to  reach  over  into  the  park  where  he 
stood» 

After  a  few  minutes'  hesitation,  he  stepped 
forth  from  beneath  the  shade ;  and  gaining  the 
little  postern  door  in  the  old  wall,  tried  to  open 
it ;  as  he  expected,  it  was  locked.  Scarcely  had 
he  relinquished  the  iron  handle  which  lifted  the 
latch}  and  made  up  his  mind  to  scale  the  wall^ 
when  he  heard  footsteps  on  the  other  side,  and 
a  key  applied  to  the  lock.  Drawing  himself 
dose  under  the  shade  of  the  old  wall,  he  stood 
fast)  and  the  next  moment  the  door  was  cau- 
tiously opened)  and  two  persons  came  forth  in  the 
dear  moonlight,  not  half  a  dozen  paces  from 
where  he  had  placed  himself.  What  was  his 
surprise  to  behold  in  one  of  them  the  mistress 
of  the  Hall)  and  in  the  person  of  the  other  the 
falconer,  Walter  Ardeme. 
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They  appeared  deeply  interested  in  discusaiiig 
some  matter  of  import,  and  it  seoned  to  Sir 
Clinton  that  the  lady  was  urging  the  fidooner 
to  some  act  he  had  smaQ  desire  to  engage  in. 
Sir  Clinton  was  surprised,  and  somewhat  an- 
noyed at  what  he  saw ;  too  far  from  thon  to 
play  the  part  of  eaves-dropper,  whidi  he  would 
have  scorned,  he  yet  resolved  to  remain  station- 
ary for  a  few  moments,  and  observe  thdr  move- 
ments ere  he  stepped  from  his  concealment 
"  Was  it  possible,"  thought  he,  *^  that  he  had 
shared  in  the  affections  of  the  lady  with  her 
own  servant  ?"  He  determined  to  remain  till  they 
separated,  and  then  to  address  himsdf  to  Doro- 
thea and  seek  an  explanation.  They,  however, 
parted  at  the  garden-door,  and  the  Mconer 
having  closed  and  locked  it,  remained  in  deep 
ponsideration  for  some  minutes  after  he  had 
done  so,  whilst  the  lady  was  heard  swiftly  re- 
tracing her  steps  on  the  other  side  towards  the 
building. 

Afl;er  awhile  the  falconer  seemed  to  have 
come  to  some  sort  of  settlement  with  his 
troubled  ideas,  and  moved  slowly  along  tiie 
garden  wall.  He  passed  so  near  to  Sir  Clinton, 
that  he  almost  touched  him ;  but  his  eyes  were 
rivetted  upon  the  earth  at  his  feet,  and  he  saw 
him  not.     Qnce  or  twice  he  stopped,  and  ap- 
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peared  half  inclined  to  return,  and  then  quicken** 
ing  his  pace,  he  was  soon  out  of  sight 

Sir  Clinton  had,  meanwhile,  almost  de- 
tennined  to  abandon  his  intention  of  spending 
some  part  of  the  night  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Hall,  in  order  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  one 
who  he  now  had  reason  to  believe  was  thoroughly 
depraved.  But  feeling  still  that  he  was  bound  to 
endeavour  to  succoiu*  her^  should  she  require 
his  aid,  he  mounted  the  wall  by  the  small  door- 
way, and  leaping  down  on  the  other  side,  made 
his  way  along  a  dark  walk  leading  to  an 
arbour  not  mapy  yards  distant  from  the  postern 
door  which  admitted  by  the  private  staircase 
into  Dorothea's  chamber. 

From  this  spot  he  could  observe  the  window 
of  her  room,  and  in  case  of  violence  being 
offered  her  he  conceived  he  must  necessarily 
hear  any  outcry  i  in  such  a  case  he  could  imme- 
diately admit  himself  by  the  key  in  his  posses- 
sicm  and  make  to  her  assistance. 

Despite  the  heavy  fall  of  dew,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  the  mossy  flooring  of  the  arbour,  and 
drawing  his  riding  doak  closely  around  him^ 
prepared  to  keep  watch  and  ward  beneath  the 
chamber  of  her  he  had  so  lately  regarded  with 
fedings  of  admiration  and  devoted  love,  till  the 
dawn  should  dismiss  him  from  the  duty  he 
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thought  himself,  under   the  peculiar  drcom^ 
stances  of  the  case,  bound  to  perform. 

As  the  cavalier  reclined  upon  the  bendi 
within  the  arboiur,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the 
first  time  of  his  meeting  with  the  mistress  of 
the  Han,  whose  disposition  and  conduct  had, 
within  the  last  few  hours  of  their  intimacy, 
so  fearfully  developed  her  unscrupulous  cha* 
racter.  He  began  to  marvel  within  himself  at 
the  infatuation  which  had  seized  upon  him;  a 
hundred  little  events  during  thdr  intimacy  now 
presented  themselves  to  his  remembrance,  which 
deariy  shewed  him  to  be  the  dupe  of  her  artfid 
conduct,  and  he  soon  began  to  regard  himsdf 
as  the  seduced  instead  of  the  seducer. 

Becoming  more  and  more  imbued  with  these 
altered  feelings,  he  now  blamed  himsdf  for  as- 
suming a  sort  of  guardianship  of  the  young 
beauty;  and  yet  his  romantic  and  chivalrous 
feeling  of  honour  would  not  allow  of  his  leav* 
ing  Dorothea  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
Alaircissement  he  feared  was  about  to  take 
place,  whilst  he  himself,  in  a  manner,  had 
fled.  His  position  was  ridiculous,  and  exceed- 
ingly strange;  but  nevertheless  he  felt  that  it 
was  the  only  one  he  could,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, occupy.  In  such  thoughts  and 
reminiscences  he  passed   his  time  whilst  the 
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iron  tongue  of  the  dock  of  the  old  HaQ 
t^ce  struck  the  hour  of  the  night,  without 
any  thing  occurring  to  disturb  the  tenor  of 
liis  meditations. 

The  mansion  wrapped  in  gloomy  grandeur, 
changed  its  aspect  ever  and  anon  as  the  douds 
rolled  beneath  the  moon.  At  times  it  appeared 
grey  and  spectral-looking,  with  its  Gothic  case- 
ments  ghttering  and  sparkling,  as  though  a 
shower  of  stars  were  reflected  in  their  diamond 
panes* ;  and  then,  again,  it  darkened  down  into 
an  ominous-looking  and  heavily  built  bastile, 
reared  from  the  firmest  earth,  with  no  ray  of 
light  to  enliven  its  sombre  and  frowning 
walls« 

Hitherto  he  had  observed  no  sound  or  sign 
to  give  token  of  the  mansion  being  even  m- 
habited ;  but  as  the  dock  once  more,  with  lazy 
chime,  struck  the  time  of  the  night,  and  pro^ 
claimed  the  eleventh  hour,  he  observed  a  light 
in  Dorothea's  chamber.  After  awhile  several 
more  of  the  wmdows  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  were  illumined  by  passing  gleams  of 
light,  as  though  the  inhabitants  were  retiring 
to  rest,  and  then  the  mansion  and  all  around 
it  once  more  lay  in  gloom  and  tranquil- 
lity. The  moon  now  witAidrew  her  light, 
and  the  heavy  clouds  gathering  over  the  Hall, 
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the  rain  began  to  patter  on  the  trees  as  the 
Knight  lay  and  watched  its  shadowy  waDs. 
*  He  bc^an  to  congratulate  himsdf  with  tiw 
thought  that  all  his  fears  regarding  the  threat- 
ened quarrel  and  Master  Stephen's  anger  had 
taken  a  favourable  turn,  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  building.  He  had 
even  reached  the  little  postern  gate  in  the  wall 
of  the  garden,  when  suddenly  the  mastiff, 
chained  in  the  court-yard,  uttered  a  melancholy 
and  long  drawn  howL  He  paused  at  the  sound, 
and  turned  again  towards  the  mansion. 

The  baying  of  a  dog  in  the  sflence  of  the 
night  is  never  a  pleasing  sound  to  listen  to. 
The  trees  in  this  part  of  the  garden  sighed  in 
the  night  wind,  and  uttered  a  sort  of  dreary 
whisper.  Suddenly  the  Knight  thought  he  saw 
a  twinkling  light  through  their  foliage  in  the 
direction  of  Dorothea's  window.  Again  the 
dog  uttered  a  long  drawn  and  mehndiofy 
whine.  'The  sound  struck  upon  the  soldier's 
heart :  it  had  an  ominous  and  fearful  note.  He 
quitted  the  door,  and  pacing  along  the  fnossy 
path  of  the  dark  walk,  once  more  Mt  his  way 
towards  the  mansion. 

His  eyes  had  not  deceived  him :  there  was  a 
light,  and  evidently  some  stir  in  Dorothea's 
chamber.     Suddenly  he  was  aware  of  a  bust- 
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Kng  noise  within  the  room,  as  of  persons  strug- 
gling.  He  grasped  the  key  of  the  small  door, 
and  misheathing  his  rapier,  made  towards  it, 
and  was  ahout  to  apply  it  to  the  lock,  and 
introduce  himself  into  the  passage.  Still  as  he 
heard  neither  shriek  nor  outcry,  he  paused. 
The  hound  again  uttered  a  dismal  and  deep 
mouthed  bay,  and  at  the  same  moment  he 
thought  he  distinguished  the  voice  of  old 
Hubald,  calling  for  assistance  as  if  unwelL 

''  Help,  Doll !  help  1"  he  heard,  and  then  all 
remained  sfl^it  as  the  grave. 

The  Knight  was  fairly  posed ;  he  stood  before 
the  door  about  to  apply  the  key  he  held  in  his 
hand,  but  the  present  sounds  within  the  man- 
sion seemed  no  warrantry  for  the  intrusion. 
^  strange  feeling  of  dread  crept  over  him.  He 
felt  a  nervous  horror  of  the  place  he  was  in 
which  he  could  not  account  for.  On  the 
stricken  field,  when  on  picquet,  he  had  stood 
alone  in  the  dead  of  night,  beside  the  ghastly 
bodies  of  the  slain,  he  had  never  felt  so  un* 
manned  as  in  this  gacden.  The  night  wind 
sighed  around  the  old  building,  and  the  owl 
whooped  fix)m  the  woods  in  the  park.  He  was 
conscious  of  one  of  those  strange  feelings  creep- 
ing over  him  which  sometimes  occur  in  the 
gloom  of  a  lonely  and  melancholy  neighbour- 
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hood — a  feeling  of  utter  loQeiiiness,  and  yet  a 
presentiment  of  some  person  hoTeriQg  in  his 
vicinity.  Sir  Clinton  was  hrave  as  steel;  but 
still  he  felt  at  this  moment  a  sort  of  hoiror 
whidi  quite  unnerved  him.  He  glanced  fear- 
fully around,  and  found  that  he  was  not  the 
only  occupant  of  the  garden.  A  shadowy 
figure  advanced  fi:om  the  further  end  of  the 
building  towards  the  spot  where  he  stood.  It 
seemed  so  occupied  in  reconnoitering  the 
grounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house, 
eveiy  now  and  then  stopping  and  listening 
that  as  Sir  Clinton  was  situate  dose  within  the 
shadow  of  the  .mansion,  he  was  not  perc^ved 
until  it  had  approached  within  a  few  pacesl 
Surprize  at  this  sudden  rracontre  seemed  to 
deprive  the  person  of  aD  reflection  and 
presence  of  mind ;  he  recoiled  for  an  instant, 
and  the  knight  advancing  to  accost  him,  the 
figure  drew  his  sword,  and  violently  assailed 
him.  Sir  Clinton  although  on  his  guard  was 
well  nigh  wounded  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
assault  He  drew  back,  however,  and  avoided 
the  deadly  thrust  aimed  at  his  bosom,  and  his 
own  rapier  was  in  an  instant  before  him.  His 
antagonist  was  but  an  infent  in  opposition,  he 
seemed  half  paralyzed  with  alarm,  and  struck 
wildly  and  at  random.     Sir  Clinton  keejnng 
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away  from  his  weapon,  and  parrying  his  blows 
as  well  as  he  could  in  the  uncertain  light,  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  sword-arm  as  he,  at 
length,  closed  upon  and  struck  his  opponent  to  the 
earth.  Suddenly  a  piercing  scream  was  heard 
within  the  building,  another  and  another  sue-' 
oeecjed.  The  knight,  who  had  wrenched  the 
weapon  from  the  grasp  of  his  unknown  antago- 
nist, was  struck  with  the  sound,  for  he  thought 
he  distinguished  the  voice  of  Dorothea.  Again 
the  shrieks  were  repeated.  He  turned  towards 
the  sound,  and  his  prostrate  foe  arose,  and 
flying  swiftly  through  the  gardens,  escaped. 
The  Knight  making  for  the  postern  door,  threw 
it  open,  and  hastily  ascended  the  steps  towards 
Dorothea's  chamber.  Shriek  upon  shriek  ntng 
out  as  he  gained  the  sliding  panel,  and  hastily 
withdrawing  it,  introduced  himself  into  her 
apartment. 

The  sight  which  he  beheld  there,  and  the 
reception  he  met  with,  sufficiently  surprized 
him.  In  the  centre  of  the  apartment  stood 
Dorothea  in  her  night-dress,  and  upon  the  bed 
lay  the  corpse  of  the  old  man  her  husband. 
She  ceased  her  outcries  as  he  appeared,  and 
stood  for  ihe  moment  like  himself  transfixed 
with  surprize. 
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''What  devO,"  she  at  length  said  hastily 
addressing  him,  ''what  devil  prompted  joa 
hither,  Sir  Clinton  Murdaker 

''  I  came  to  succour  thee,'  lady,"  he  answcied. 
''What  accident  has  happened  here?  Yov 
husband  is  dead !" 

"  No  matter,  Sir,"  returned  Dorothea  angpfy, 
"  b^one,  on  your  life.  You  have  neaify  ndned 
all  by  tlus  intrusion.  Fool,  that  you  are,  what 
cursed  stupidity  could  prompt  yoa  hither  f 
Quick,  for  heaven's  sake,  begone;  I  hear  foot* 
steps  in  the  corridor." 

"Dorothea,"  said  the  Knight,  "I  b^  to 
understand  you  now.  A  horrible  suspicion 
flashes  across  me.  You  have  murdered  dui 
poor  wretch  your  husband." 

"  Tis  false,  meddling  fod !"  cried  the  lady, 
seizing  the  Kni^t  by  the  ann,  and  endo^ 
vouring  forcibly  to  eject  him  from  the  diam» 
her. 

Sir  Clinton,  however,  stood  firm,  and  rop 
garded  her  for  a  moment  with  a  seardiing 
look.  Dorothea  quailed  beneath  his  glance,  and 
sta^ering  back  a  few  paces,  sank  into  a  diair 
beside  her  dressing-table,  and,  buiying  her  fiuae 
in  her  hands,  burst  into  tears. 

Stepping  tQ  the  table  beside  which  she  sat, 
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Sir  dinton  took  the  lamp  in  his  hand,  aad 
approaching  the  bed,  stooped  and  gazed  upon 
the  £ice  of  the  corpse. 

Although  the  bed-clotiies  had  been  ap» 
parentiiy  hastily  smoothed  over^  and  all  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  violence  removed,  and 
although  no  crimson  tide  flowed  over  and  sullied 
the  whiteness  of  the  sheets,  the  Knight  thought 
he  there  beheld  enough  to  confirm  his  sus- 
jiicion  that  the  old  man  had  met  with  foul 
play. 

His  fibce  was  black,  and  full  of  blood ; 

Hlb  eye-baUfl  farther  out  than  when  be  lived. 

Staring  liiU  ghastly,  ISce  a  strangled  man ; 

His  hair  uprear'd,  his  nostrils  stretch'd  with  struggling. 

His  hand  abroad  display'd,  as  one  that  grasp'd 

And  tugged  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdued. 

The  Knight  looked  long  and  fixedly  at  the 
dreadful  object  before  him,  and  then  turning 
firom  its  contemplation,  he  once  more  addressed 
himself  to  the  still  weeping  Dorothea. 

.  "  Lady,"  said  he,  "  whatever  success  you  may 
have  with  others,  you  cannot  deceive  me 
in  this  busmess.  Accursed  was  the  hour  in 
which  I  first  beheld  your  face ;  peace  of  mind 
is  gone  from  me  for  ever.  Nay,  I  feel  as 
though  I  had  been  your  accomplice  in  this 
most  wicked  deed.     Farewell,  Dorothea,  I  obey 
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your  injuDctionSy  and  leave  you  to  the  aooom- 
plishment  of  the  drama  you  have  begun  the 
performance  of.  You  are  safe  firom  me,  what- 
ever happens ;  but  fix)m  this  hour  you  will  never 
again  behold  me." 

Before  he  had  ceased  speaking,  Dorothea  had 
fainted,  and  fallen  heavily  upon  the  floor.  He 
heeded  her  not,  but  swifUy  withdrew  finom  the 
apartment,  and  dosed  the  secret  entrance  just  as 
the  inmates  of  the  Hall,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  clamouring  for  admittance,  succeeded  in 
forcing  open  the  chamber  door. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CntCUM&rrANTIAL  EVTOENCE.* 

Master  Fang,  liave  you  entered  the  action  ? 

It  is  entered. 

Wlierc  is  your  yeoman  ? — Is  he  a  histy  yeoman  ? 
Willheatandto't? 

It  may  chanee  cost  some  of  us  pur  H^ses,  for  he 
will  stab. 

SHAKSFBRB. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  litde  town  of 
Hill  MoretoD,  upon  &e  banks  of  a  rivulet 
which  here  ML  mto  the  Avon,  stood  in  fimner 
days  a  small  water  mill,  which,  together  with 
some  hmidred  acres  of  land,  was  the  sole  re- 
maining property  of  the  last  of  the  Murdakes. 

This  little  portion  of  land  was  named,  in 
oonformity  with  its  extent,  the  Hundred  Acres. 
Sir  Clinton  had  already  sold  three  parts  of  the 
estate,  to  fumisb  himself  forth  at  various  times 
daring  his  foreign  service;  and  the  business 
which  had  led  him  to  this  part  of  the  ooimtry, 
now  ihat  his  occupation  was  gone  in  the  land 
of  pike  and  caUver,  was  to  dispose  of  those 
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few  acres  which  remained  to  him,  and  the  old 
mill  which  stood  upon  them. 

The  shattered  ruin  of  what  had  once  been 
a  monastery,  stood  at  a  short  distance. 
This  structure  had  subsequent^  been  con- 
verted, on  the  suppression  of  those  estakhsb- 
ments,  into  a  sort  of  dwelling  house,  by  the 
before-mentioned  ancestor  of  the  present  Sir 
Clinton,  who  had  in  Harry  the  Eighth's  rdgn, 
built  Murdake  Hall ;  and  after  impoverishing  his 
estate  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  had 
retired  thither,  to  repent  of  his  fdly. 

It  was  early  on  the  morning  after  the  trans- 
actions we  have  narrated  occurred  at  Murdake 
Hall,  that  a  single  horseman  rode  slowly  up 
to  the  mill-house  of  Hill  Moreton  and  inquired 
for  Master  Michael  Windblow,  the  miller. 

'*  Margaret,  bring  glasses,  lass,  and  let  us  have 
the  canary  and  sack  bottles.  Shew  that  gentle- 
man  in  here,  directly,  and  send  Diocon  out  to  take 
his  horse,"  cried  the  hospitable  old  miDer.  Good 
Master  Windblow  had  been  for  full  thirty  years 
crippled  in  his  lower  limbs,  and  confined  to  the 
parlour  of  his  miD,  where  he  amused  himsdf  in 
ex^tnsinghis  hospitality,  and  drinking  with  evoy 
passenger  he  could  inveigle  into  his  presenca 

''  I'm  happy  to  see  you.  Sir,''  he  begui, 
as  soon  as  the  horseman  was  ushered  into  lus 
snug  little  room.     **  An  early  stirrer.  Sir.     I'm 
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glad  to  see  yoU  young  men  can  rise  betimes, 
as  I  do  myself.  Fill  my  glass,  Margaret/' 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  smart  and  exceed- 
ingly pretty  girl  who  had  answered  to  his  hasty 
summons^  on  seeing  the  stranger  ride  up 
to  the  house.  **  Fin  my  glass,  Margaret,  ye 
dut,  and  hand  the  gentleman  the  bottle.  Your 
health,  Sir  I  I'm  heartily  glad  to  see  you  in 
my  poor  dwelling,  be  your  business  what  it 
may ;  gentle  iSr  simple,  all's  welcome  to  old  Wind^ 
blow.  I've  been  full  thirty  years,  Sir,  con- 
fined  to  this  room.  Sir,  sore  afflicted  with  a 
complaint  in-  my  spine.  Yes,  Sir,  I've  watched 
the  shadows  on  field  and  fiurow  fit)m  that 
window,  every  day,  these  two  and  thirty  years, 
and  never  stirred  fi'om  this  room;  but  I'm 
content  and  happy  so,  every  thing  thrives  with 
me,  and  I  bless  God  for  all  I  possess,  thanking 
him  fi)r  his  good  gifts,  and  making  no  words 
of  my  ailments.  Margaret,  ye  jade,  tell  Diccon 
to  put  that  horse  into  the  stable,  hell  break 
away  fi*om  him  else.  Let  him  feed  him  and 
rub  him  down,  and  then  do  you  bring  in  break- 
fast immediately.  A  good  lass.  Sir,  and  well 
given.  The  fiEurest  flower  in  my  garden,  and 
takes  as  much  care  of  me|  poof  helpless  devil 
that  I  am,  as  if  I  were  a  suddng  infant." 
'^  I  am  glad  to    make  your  aoquaintance, 
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Master  Windblow/'  said  the  stranger,  as  soon  as 
he  could  get  a  word  in  edgeways ;  ^*  though 
yon  have  been  known  to  me  by  name  and 
reputalaoB  for  years.  I  am  glad  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  and  to  see  you  are  tbe  same 
kind  hospitable  man  I  have  heard  my  fiithfir 
often  speak  of." 

"  Ah !  ah  1"  returned  the  round-faced  nuDer, 
"  no  doubt,  no  doubt,  every  body  in  the  county 
knows  me;  that  is»  except  the  qudity,  for  1 
don't  keep  company  with  folks  above  my 
station.  St31,  every  man  as  owns  a  horse  to 
ride  on  in  Warwickshire  has  visited  okl  bed- 
ridden Windblow.  Where  did  you  say  you 
had  heard  me  talked  of?" 

**  Your  name,"  said  the  stranger,  "  has  been 
known  to  me  further  a-fidd  than  Warwidc- 
shire,  Master  Windblow.  I  have  heard  of  you, 
and  even  from  you,  in  other  lands  afar ;  I  have 
seen  your  hand-writiag.  Master  Windblow,  in 
the  Netherlands,  in  France,  and  in  Spain." 

"  Ah,  indeed !"  said  the  mill«',  "  say  you  so? 
I  hardly  thou^t  my  fame  had  reached  so  fiir. 
But  stay,  let  me  see.  You're  accoutred  some* 
thing  like  a  warrior,  surdy  you  must  have 
brought  me  some  token  from  my  bdoved  old 
master's  son?  You,  perhi^  can  give  me 
tidings  of  Sir  Clinton  MurdiJce ;  who,  sorry  am 
I  to  say  so,  is  engaged  in  the  troublous  wars  of 
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tiie  Low  Countries.  If  so,  speak,  good  Sir ! 
for  I  long  to  hear  news  of  the  last  of  the  Mur- 
dakes,  through  whose  &mily  I  owe  all  my 
success  on  earth." 

The  stranlger  rose  from  his  seat,  and  looked 
forth  ttom  the  lattice  upon  the  lovely  scene 
before  him;  after  a  while  he  turned,  and 
9wang  the  old  miller's  hand,  .wrung  it  heartily. 

"Thou  good  old  servant,"  he  said,  with  a 
voice  husky  from  emotion,  ".  you  see  before  you 
the  son  of  your  old  friend^  for  I  will  not  call 
him  master,  and  who,  in  person,  has  come  to 
g^ve  you  thanks  for  the  kindnesses  you  have 
so  often  afforded  him  in  his  hour  of  need. 
Yes,  Mastor  Windblow,  to  you  I  have  no  scruple 
in  owning,  that  but  for  the  timely  assistance 
you  have  more  than  once  given  me  wh^  in 
difficulties,  I  had,  perchance,  died  in  a  foreign 
land.  Your  kindness  enabled  me  to  gain  the 
notice  and  friendship  of  a  crowned  king,  and 
such  an  one  as  I  fear  the  world  will  not  soon 
look  upon  the  like  of  again.  He  died,"  con- 
tinued the  cavaHer,  mournfully,  **  and  would 
*  to  heavoo,  since  it  was  to  be  so,  that  I  had 
perished  with  him.  Had  he  lived,  Master 
Windblow,  perchance  I  had  once  more  restored 
the  fbrtunes  of  our  house;  but  with  his  fall, 
for  the  present,  have  my  own  fortunes  again 
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become  overcast.  Yet,  still  I  am  not  altogedier' 
without  the  means  of  repaying  my  ymaos 
obligations  to  you,  and  I  am  come  here  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  my  debt,  and  trsnsact- 
ing  other  business  appertaining/' 

''  The  foul  fiend  take  such  debts !''  cried  Ae 
oveijoyed  miller.  "Out  upon  your  d^rts  to 
me :  do  1  not  owe  aU  I  have  to  thee  and  thme? 
Have  I  not  prospered  fix>m  a  stipendiaiy  to 
become  the  master  of  lands  and  beeves^  men* 
servants  and  maid-servants,  hcnrses  and  carts? 
Tush,  man,  never  teD  me,  I  bxM  all  in  trust 
for  thee  since  thy  father's  death ;  and  I  giw  it 
thee  out  and  out  Here,  Mugaret,  ye  jade, 
attend  here;  more  eggs,  more  bread,  more 
capons,  more  bacon,  more  ale,  more  sack,  and 
more  every  thing.  God  !  that  I  should  say  80» 
but  I  have  lived  long  enough  since  I  have  seen 
this  day,  and  care  not  how  soon  these  usdess 
old  feet  are  carried  out  foremost,  and  laid  in 
Hill  Moreton  chui'ch-yard.  Yer  health.  Sir 
Clinton;  well  do  I  remember  the  day  your 
father  left  the  old  house  yonder  for  fore^ 
parts,  and  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  power. 
You  were  a  crack  not  thus  high,  and  I  begged 
hard  that  he  would  leave  you  to  my  care.** 

The  old  miller  was  well  nigh  beside  himself 
with  joy  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  his 
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young  landlord ;  and  the  twain,  seated  before  a 
substantial  repast  by  way  of  breakfast,  such  as 
a  Warwickshire  yeoman  would  bestow  upon  his 
best  fiiend  in  the  good  old  days,  eat,  drank, 
and  chatted  for  two  mortal  hours  by  Hill 
Moreton  dock.  While  thus  occupied,  there 
arrived  an  accession  to  their  party  in  the 
shape  of  some  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  in  lea* 
them  doublets  and  steel  caps,  and  who,  armed 
to  the  teeth)  drew  up  their  horses  before  the 
miller's  door,  and  proceeded  to  make  them«> 
selves  rather  more  free  than  wekx)me. 

"Come  in  here!  come  in!"  shouted  the 
miller,  as  the  leader  of  the  party  v^as  appar 
rently  giving  some  directions  to  his  men. 
^'  Come  in  here.  What  are  ye  jawing  about, 
out  there  ?  Come  in,  I  say,  there's  no  secrets 
in  this  house.  Ah !  ah  1  Master  Gripewell,  is 
it  you  out  and  about  this  morning  f''  he  con- 
tinued, as  a  burly,  strong-built,  square-shouldered 
man,  with  a  forbidding  countenance,  and  a  face 
covered  with  hair  like  a  coppice  of  brushwood, 
entered  the  room.  "Whose  hen-roost  has 
su£fered  now,  eh  ?  Come,  drink,  man,  drink ; 
baptize  your  beard  after  your  ride,  and  invite 
those  gentlemen  in  here  to  take  a  cup  with 
you." 
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''  Tbanka,  Michael,  thanks,"  returned  the 
other,  "111  taste  your  wine  myself;  but  Wve 
DO  time  to  stop  with  you  this  monung,  we're 
on  the  track  of  a  gallant  who  has  committed  a 
daiic  deed  last  night,  and  whidi,  doublkfis,  yoa 
have  heard  of  •  Young  Master  Stephen  Hufaald 
has  been  foully  {UMi  crudly  murdered  last  nijgfali, 
and  t;here's  terriUe  work  up  at  the  HalL  OU 
Hugh  Hubald  is  also  dead«.  and  his  young  wife^ 
Mistress  Dorothea,  in  strange  distress,  ^aod 
hardly  expected  tq  live  through  the  day.  Tis  a 
mysterious  jHeoe  of  work,  and  we  are  in  iiiD 
chase  of  the  murda^er,  who  I  suiq[)eGt  has 
taken  the  Stratford  roi^d." 

''How,  Sir,''  said  the  cavalier,  in  consider- 
able surprise,  ''  did  you  say  young  Master 
Stephen  Hubeld  was  last  night  slain  ?" 

"Ay,  did  I,"  returned  GripeweD,  who  was 
the  head  constable  of  Wickford,  "  he  was  shot 
like  a  fat  buck,  Sir,  wAx  a  Gros84x>w  bok 
through  his  brain,  at  the  end  of  the  avenue^ 
and  found  last  night  by  the  messenger  who 
was  dispatched  for  a  leech,  as  soon  as  the  Lady 
Dorothea  discovered  her  husband  dther  dead 
or  in  a  fit.  Master  Windblow,"  continued  the 
thief-taker,  after  setting  down  his  glass,  and 
looking  hard  at  the  astonished  cavalier,  "  p^fa^ 
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my  oomrades  might  like  to  take  a  glass  this 
monuDg;  with  your  good  leave.  111  e'en  ask 'em 
in" 

The  constable  left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  returning  with  his  comrades,  immediately 
drew  a  pistol  fiom  his  bdt,  and  presenting  it 
«t  the  head  of  the  Knight,  desired  his  men 
to  secure  him,  dead  or  aUve. 

"Sir  Clinton  Murdake,"  he  said,  "I  arrest 
you  in  the  Lord  Protector's  name,  for  the 
murder  of  Stephen  Hubald;  seize  him,  men, 
and  hold  him  fast." 

The  Knight  struck  the  pistol  from  the  hand 
of  the  constable  in  an  instant,  and  starting 
to  his  feet,  half  drew  his  rapier  from  the  sheath, 
but  was  in  the  next  moment  borne  to  the 
groimd  by  the  five  men  who  sprung  upon 
him  from  behind,  and  by  main  strength  and 
weight,  overwheLned  Mm.  overturni^  old 
Windbbw  in  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
all  spnmg  upon  his  shoulders.  The  young 
Knight,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  taken 
easily;  he  arose  from  the  press  again  like 
some  tiger  at  bay,  and  almost  fought  himself 
dear  of  the  whole  crew;  whilst  the  effect 
this  sudden  onslaught  had  upon  the  Miller 
of  Hill  Moreton  was  somewhat  surprising,  since 
it  wrought  a  miracle  upon  his  crippled  limbs. 
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As  he  was  overturned  in  the  attadc,  he  bad 
seized  a  crutch  by  his  side,  and  neaiiy  fradured 
the  skull  of  one  of  the  assailing  party  ;  then 
gathering  himself  up  fit)m  where  he  had 
been  hurled  to,  he  stood,  to  his  own  astonisb* 
ment,  whole  and  sound.  He  waited  not  to 
consider  or  comment  upon  the  core  which 
surprise  and  alarm  had  occasioned,  but  strode 
manfully  in,  to  tlie  assistance  cf  the  Km^t, 
who,  in  the  next  minute,  stood  with  his  raper 
in  his  hand,  and  freed  from  his  assailants. 

"  How,  now,  ye  rude  unmannered  hounds,'' 
cried  the  Knight,  as  he  st^  with  his  bade 
to  the  waO,  whilst  his  opponents,  who  had 
felt  his  strength  and  prowess,  hesitated  for  the 
moment  to  oppose  his  rapier's  point:  ''how, 
now;  what  sort  of  beastly  attack  do  you  call 
this ;  and  how  dare  you,  sirrah,  accuse  me  isf 
murdering  the  youth  you  have  named." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  miller,  adopting  Sir  Clinton's 
tone  of  defiance,  "  how  dare  you  come  mto 
my  parlour,  and  assault  me  and-  my  guest 
in  that  fashion,  ye  ill-favoured  set  of  bloods- 
hounds  ?  Ecod,  but  I  see  Margaret's  shridcs  have 
brought  my  men  across  the  meadow,  and  may 
I  be  hanged  but  111  have  the  whole  filthy 
lot  of  ye  flung  into  my  mill  dam." 

"  I   must  execute  my  warranti"  exclaimed 
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the  constable,  ^^and  wiU  do  so,  spite  of  all 
you  can  do.  Master  Windblow,  or  your  men 
either.  I  am  directed  to  arrest  Sir  Clinton 
Murdake  for  the  murder  of  young  Stephen 
Hubald.  By  the  description  given  me,  I  suspect 
this  to  be  the  man:  are  you  not^  Sir,  the 
person  I  have  named  ?" 

*^  I  am  Sir  Clinton  Murdake/*  returned  the 
cavalier ;   "  who  accuses  me  of  so  foul  a  deed  ?'' 

''  The  head  falconer  of  the  Hall,  Walter 
Ardeme,  whom  you  also  wounded  last  night, 
in  the  gardens  of  Murdake :  there's  my  warrant 
for  what  I  do,  and  I  demand  you  to  yield  to 
me,  m  the  Protector's  name,  ere  more  mischief 
ensue." 

'^  Master  Windblow,"  said  the  cavalier^  turn- 
ing to  the  miller,  "  there  is  some  mistake 
here ;  'tis  fit  I  oppose  not  this  man's  warrant. 
I  know  not  which  to  be  most  surprised  at, 
the  strangeness  of  the  accusation'^  or  the  seem«- 
ing  miracle  that  has  been  wrought  upon  your 
limbs.  I  yield  myself  as  your  prisoner,"  con- 
tinued the  cavaUer,  "  and  desire  to  be  instantly 
conveyed  before  the  nearest  magistrate,  that 
I  may  be  able  to  cfear  myself,  and  explain 
away  this  mistake." 

When  the  Knight  was  accordingly  conveyed 
by  his  captors  before  the  magistrate  of  Hill 
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Moreton,  he  found  it  not  quite  ao  eg^  a 
matter  to  dear  himself  of  the  chaige  agMDSt 
him,  as  he  had  imagined. 

The  person  before  whom  he  was  taken,  fns 
one  of  the  sour  faction  who  at  that  time  had 
the  upper  hand  in  Eng^d.  He  was  a  Puritan ; 
and  the  very  look  of  our  cavalier,  his  gaOant 
bearing,  his  noble  countenance  and  his  miUtaiy 
air,  like  Orlando's  virtues,  "  served  him  but  as 
enemies/'  and  in  this  worthy's  eye,  ''enve- 
nomed him  that  bore  them."  Hp  was,  accord- 
ingly,  in  the  first  place,  found  guilty  of  being  a 
gentleman,  and  condemned,  almost  eie  the 
accusation  ^  heard  agdnst  him. 

"Let  him  be  strongly  guarded,  constable," 
said  the  magistrate,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard 
the  accusation  against  him ;  "  take  him  bdow. 
Ill  hear  no  explanation,  Sir,"  he  continued, 
as  the  knight  endeavoured  to  make  himsdf 
heard.  "  Gither  the  evidence  you  have 
together,  constable,  and  let  them  attend  foitii- 
with ;  we  shall  doubtless  find  more  in  this  than 
you  ims^ine.  These  Murdakes  have  ever 
been  a  restkas  and  bloody  race,  using  the 
'Camal  we  ipon  upon  light  grounds ;  and  thnisrt- 
ing  themselves  into  every  man's  quarrel  fitxn 
the  conquest  of  this  troubled  land,  up  to  the 
present  hour.     Take  away  that  jnating  com- 
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puion  also,  who  has  so  strangely  found  bis 
1^  in  this,  business;  111  teach  him  better 
manners  ere  I  have  done  with  him,  than  to 
oppose  the  execution  of  a  warrant" 

"  I  would  your  honour  did  but  hear  reason, 
and  let  this  gentleman  speak,"  said  the  miller ; 
"it  might,  perchance,  save  you  trouble  here- 
after." 

"  I  will  hear  him,  in  good  time,  Sir,"  said  the 
stem  official,  "  and  you  too,  to  your  cost.  Take 
them  away,  Gripewell,  and  mind,  I  look  to  you 
ibr  their  safe  custody." 

The  ca^ralier,  who  had  not  deigned  to  speak, 
after  having  been  abruptly  silenced  on  his 
first  attempt  at  explanation,  cast  a  withering 
look  of  scorn  upon  the  man  in  office ;  then 
turning  round,  accompanied  his  captors  from 
apartment. 

When  Sir  Clinton  was  again  brought  up 
from  the  apartment  in  Mr.  Ilwill's  house, 
where  he  had  been  conveyed  along  with  his 
companion  the  miller,  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence against  him  was  so  strong,  that  it  seemed 
likely  to  go  hard  with  him,  and  even  Master 
Windblow  was  confounded.  The  fsdconer 
of  Murdake  Hall  stoudy  swore  that  he  had 
been  attacked  by  him  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
building,  but  a  short  time  before  the  body  of 
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young  Hubald  was  disooTered.  He  had  beea 
assailed,  to  his  astonishment;  by  the  Km^ 
in  the  pleasure-garden,  whilst  making  his 
customary  rounds,  ere  retiring  to  the  lodge  for 
the  night ;  nay,  he  was  pretty  sure,  he  said, 
that  the  Knight  had  the  mark  of  his  weapon 
upon  his  person,  as  he  had  wounded  him  in 
self-defence,  and  put  him  to  flight.  TluSi 
on  examination,  proved  to  be  the  case,  Sir 
Clinton  having  evidently  received  a  sligbt  and 
recent  wound  in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  ri^t 
arm,  just  above  the  elbow-joint.  The  fidconer 
further  deposed  to  Sir  Clinton  having  soc^ht 
to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  young  Master  Stephen 
on  that  very  morning,  and  even  to  his  hav- 
ing struck  him  down,  though  he  protested 
he  knew  nothing  whatever  about'  the  origin 
of  the  dispute.  Whilst  the  landlord  of  the 
Checquers  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  evidence 
against  him,  by  deposing  to  Sir  Clinton's 
appearance  at  his  inn  on  the  evening  referred 
to;  the  strangeness  of  his  demeanour  whilst 
there ;  his  own  sagacity  and  prophetic  warning 
to  his  barmaid,  that  if  the  stranger  had  not 
ahready  committed,  he  was  about  to  commit 
some  awful  crime;  and  even  the  confession 
of  the  Knight  himself,  that  he  had  work 
upon   his    hands  which   would     employ    him 
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during  the  hours  of  the  night.  The  land- 
lord further  stated  that  Sir  Clinton  had  slunk 
away  some  minutes  before  young  Master 
Stephen  had  visited  the  Checquers  on  that 
evebing,  as  if  to  avoid  being  seen  by  himt 
that  Master  Stephen  had  come  to  the  inn 
later  than  usual,  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  ridden  part  of  the  way  home  with 
his  father;  and  that  whilst  sitting  with  him 
in  his  bar,  and  discussing  the  merits  of  a 
flask  of  Muscadine,  the  young  man  had  hinted 
at  some  grievance  against  a  gentleman  then 
staying  at  the  Hall,  which  he  was  to  disclose 
to  his  &ther  on  the  following  morning.  More>- 
over,  the  landlord  affirmed  he  was  able  to 
produce  a  youth  of  the  village  who,  in  passing 
along  the  Rugby  road,  had  seen  Sir  Clinton's 
horse  tied  to  a  tree  in  the  lane  which  led 
towards  Wickford,  and  which  he  knew  from 
the  furniture  and  caparisons  to  belong  to  that 
gentleman. 

Sir  Clinton  himself  refused  to  account  for 
his  employment,  or  where  he  had  spent  his 
time  on  the  night  in  question,  lest  he  should 
implioite  the  Lady  Dorothea.  Grievously  as  he 
suspected  her  of  having  been  the  originator 
of  both   these  murders,    (one   of  which   was 
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publidy  suspected)  he  considered  himsdf  bound  in 
honour  not  to  compromise  the  wretched  woman, 
even  to  the  sullying  her  fair  fame,  by  attempting 
bis  own  vindication^  in  explaining  his  reasons 
for  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  HaU  when  this 
unhappy  deed  had  been  perpetrated.  As  he 
considered  himself  in  some  sort  the  cause  of 
the  lady's  unscrupulous  conduct,  he  would  have 
consented  to  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 
horses,  ere  he  uttered  a  sentence  that  might 
endanger  her  safety. 

Accordingly,  he  resolved  not,  in  that  pre- 
sence, to  give  any  explanation  of  his  ac- 
tions, after  seeing  the  turn  the  affidrs  had 
taken;  contenting  himself  with  denying  the 
crime  imputed  to  him,  and  giving  the  lie 
to  the  falconer's  charge  against  him.  ^th 
regard  to  the  assault  committed  by  him  on 
young  Master  Stephen  Hubald,  the  morning  of 
his  murder,  he  affirmed  that  the  youth  had 
brought  a  slight  chastisement  upon  himself, 
through  his  having  used  opprobrious  epithets 
towards  him,  and  even  drawn  his  rapier  whilst 
under  his  own  father's  roof.  The  examinati<m 
ended,  the  young  Knight  quickly  found  himself 
committed  to  Warwick  jail  for  the  murder 
of  Stephai  Hubald  of  Murdake    Hall,    and 
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Master  Windblow,  the  miller,  for  his  share 
in  the  morning's  diversion,  had  his  newly  re- 
cpvered  legs  dapt  into  the  stocks  of  Hill  More- 
ton. 
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CHAPTER  DC. 


THfi   HOSTEL. 


In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  diee  biles. 


SHAKSPBEl. 


It  was  about  three  weeks  after  the  transao* 
tions  we  have  narrated  had  taken  place,  that 
some  six  or  seven  persons  were  coQected 
together  in  the  common  apartment  or  kit> 
chen  of  the  little  inn  at  Abbots  Wickford; 
three  of  them  were  guests,  the  others  were 
mine  host,  his  niece,  and  his  ostler  or  man 
of  all-work.  A  greasy-looking  Joan,  the 
drudge  of  the  inn  sprawling  on  all-fours,  and 
up  to  her  elbows  in  sand,  keeled  the  pot 
in  a  sort  of  scullery  adjacent  to  the  apart- 
ment. 

This  kitchen,  or  common  room  of  the  hostd, 
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for  it  was  the  apartment  into  which  all  the 
guests  usually  chose  to  congregate  and  discuss 
the  news  of  the  shire,  was  a  perfect  picture 
of  the  rural  comfort  of  those  days,  and  might 
have  formed  a  study  for  an  artist's  eye. 

There  was  the  wide  old  chimney,  the  blazing 
logs  upon  the  hearth,  the  rafters  and  beams 
bkck  with  soot,  and  venerable  with  age,  over 
head ;  the  flitch  hanging  like  unscored  armour 
on  the  wall ;  and  the  hams  and  tongues  pendant 
from  the  roof.  Whilst  the  shining  pots  and 
kettles  reflected  back  the  ruddy  flame;  and 
all  the  implements  of  the  culinary  art,  neces^ 
sary  to  a  house  of  entertamment  arranged  and 
ready  for  use  on  the  morrow,  were  pendant 
and  glittering,  each  on  its  proper  peg  or  nail 
around.  In  fact,  il  was  a  picture  of  a  well 
kept  kitchen,  of  a  propeily  regulated  hostel 
in  Old  England  some  two  centuries  ago. 

The  comfortable  scene  within  doors  was 
rendered  yet  more  grateful  to  the  present 
inmates  of  the  inn  from  the  roughness  and 
violence  of  the  weather  without.  It  was  the 
very  witching  hour  of  night.  The  ndn  beat 
against  the  casement,  the  deep-mouthed  thunder 
crashed  over  head,  and  the  fitful  lightning 
ever  and  anon  paled  the  flame  upon  the 
hearth. 
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The  oonversation  of  the  party  assembled,  as 
is  almost  invariably  the  case  under  sinulir  car- 
cumstanoes  partook  of  the  terrible;  like  the 
bowling  of  the  storm,  it  was  black,  ominousy 
and  fearful.  As  it  in  some  measure  advanoes 
the  progress  of  our  tale,  we  win  give  it  as  it 
took  place. 

Mine  host  himself^  ever  a  jovial  and  joDy 
companion,  and  whose  laughtor  was  ready 
chorus  to  the  mirth  of  his  guests,  was  on 
this  night  in  some  sort  oppressed  with  the 
melancholy  of  the  party,  and  more  grave  in 
converse  than  was  his  wont 

'*  Tore  gad,  but  this  is  poor  weather  for 
us,  my  masters,''  he  observed.  '*  If  this  is 
to  last  much  longer,  we  shall  have  a 
famine  in  the  land.  What  with  civil  wars 
one  while,  and  uncivil  weather  another,  the 
country's  in  a  hopeful  condition.  My  fields 
are  dean  drowned,  and  have  .been  so  any  time 
these  six  weeks  past.  My  sheep  are  murrained  ] 
my  pigs  are  measled;  my  cattle  distempered, 
and  the  highways  and  byeways  are  afike 
undistinguishable :  nay,  I  hav'nt  had  a  guest 
since  the  sessions  last  Tuesday  at  Warwidc, 
to  darken  my  doors,  excqpt  yourselves;  and 
no  great  wonder  either,  with  the  wateis  out 
all   over  the  country  like  this.     Evoy  river- 
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m  the  shire  I  think  has  ova^floWDy  and  I  am 
rheumatized  from  crown  to  toe." 

**  You  were  at  the  sessions,  I  think,"  inquired 
one  of  his  guests. 

"  Aye  was  he,"  returned  another,  "  he  was  a 
witness  thetBy  and  obliged  to  attend." 

"  And  how  went  matters  ?"  said  the  speaker, 
who  was  a  Coventry  man ;  ^*  we  heard  Sir 
Clinton  Murdake  was  condemned,  and  wiU  hang 
on  Wednesday  next." 

'^  I  would  I  had  been  elsewhere,"  said  the 
host,  *^  for  I  begin  not  to  like  the  part  I  have 
had  in  that  business.  Fool  that  I  was,  what 
had  I  to  do,  thrusting  my  say  into  the  affair  in 
such  a  mortal  hurry.  It's  a  mysterious  business 
from  beginning  to  end.  Master  Orton.  As  to 
whether  or  not  Sir  Clinton  Murdake  will  be 
hanged,  I  can't  say,  as  the  afiair  is  to  be  settled 
by  trial  of  battle." 

"  Trouble  not  your  head  about  that,  landlord," 
said  the  stranger  who  had  first  spoken,  and 
who  was  a  discarded  serving-man  from  Murdake 
Hall,  "  that  spark  is  as  sure  of  dancing  upon 
nothing  on  Wednesday  next,  as  you  are  of 
swaDowing  that  cup  of  sugared  sack.  It  was 
a  foul  murder,  and  hath  been  dearly  proved 
upon  him.    I  see  no  good  there  was  in  allowing 
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him  80  much  graoe,  although  his  execKition 
is,  in  consequence,  delayed  hut  a  hrief  space." 

"  I  can't  ohserve,"  returned  mine  host,  ^*  how 
that  may  turn  out :  I  never  saw  a  guilty  man 
look  as  yon  gentleman  bore  him  in  court;  I 
should'nt  like  to  be  Walter  Ardeme's  champion, 
in  the  matter,  guilty  or  innocent" 

<*  Walter  Ardeme  needs  none  of  your  assist- 
ance, whether  you  would  or  not.  He's  the 
strongest  fellow  in  these  parts,  besides  being  the 
most  skilful  wrestler,  the  best  swordsman,  and 
the  most  dangerous  hand  at  quarter-staff  in  all 
Warwickshire.  I  saw  him  fight  long  George  Et- 
iiot,  the  North-country  champion,  on  Kenilwordi 
Green.  Lord  help  us !  Elliot  was  a  giant  to 
lode  on,  but  Walter  Ardeme  beat  him  to  a 
mummy,  in  six  bouts.  He'll  soon  make  the 
gentry  cove's  bones  rattle  in  his  skin  like  a 
dice-box  at  a  country  fair ;  itil  be  confess,  and 
be  hanged,  in  the  flourish  of  a  cudgel  You 
war  at  'size,  landlord : — ^teU  us  how  the  prisoner 
looked?" 

'*  Looked,"  said  the  host;  ^^why  he  looked 
Uke  a  king  more  than  a  culprit.  He  walked 
into  court  as  if  he  war  going  to  try  Judge, 
instead  of  having  to  be  judged.  He  refused  to 
make  any  further  defence  than  that  he  was  in- 
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Booent  of  every  thing  charged  against  him;  gave 
the  lie  to  the  whole  pack  of  us,  (me  amongst  the 
rest)  and  demanded  the  trial  by  battle." 

"  So,"  said  the  Coventry  man,  "  that's  to 
be  the  upshot  is  it ;  aqd  wheu  do  it  come 
off?" 

"  On  Wednesday  next,  didn't  I  tell  you,"  re- 
turned the  other,  "  they're  to  fight  it  out  on  the 
Green  at  Hifl  Moreton?  There's  a  gibbet 
enacted  before  the  old  manor  house  where  this 
man's  father.resided,  before  he  went  abroad,  and 
where  he  himself  was  bom.  A  pleasant  sight 
it  11  be  for  old  Windblow,  the  miller,  to  look 
upon  every  morning  from  his  parlour-window. 
What  a  strange  thing  that  the  old  chap  should 
have  found  the  use  of  his  legs,  and  got  about 
in  the  way  he  has  done ;  ain't  it,  landlord  ?" 

^'Ay,  but  there's  stranger  work  tlian  any 
thing  you  have  spoken  to-night,"  said  the  third 
stranger,  who  had  sat  Hstening  with  his  head 
leaning  upon  the  amplq  chimney-piece,  without 
hitherto  joining  in  the  conversation.  "  There's 
stranger  work,  they  say,  up  yonder  at  the  Hall. 
They  say  that  Mistress  Dorothea  Hubald  is 
mad,  ^nd  obliged  to  be  dose  Qonfined.  Nay, 
there  be  some  as  say  she's  dead ;  at  any  rate, 
there's  Squire  d'Arbercourt,  her  father,  and  her 
brother  pome  aQ  the  way  firom  Cheshire  to  be 
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with  h^.  They  were  obliged  to  dap  a  stn%irt 
waistcoat  upon  her,  I  heardi  a  week  ago. 
There's  no  servants  like  to  stay  there  either, 
they  do  say,  firom  the  awfiil  noises  and  shrieks 
he^  all  night  long;  they've  had  three  mm 
sets  within  the  last  three  weeks  sinoe  this  busi- 
ness happened.  It's  a  known- fiu^t  that  both 
old  Hubald  and  his  son  walks.  Nay,  I  know 
a  man  who  txfM.  tell  you  more  if  he  Iflced ;  for 
I  believe  he  was  discharged  from  the  Hall  fir 
opoiing  his  mouth  too  wide  on  the  subject 
And  there  he  sits." 

'*  Nay,  it's  no  sudi  secret  either,"  struck  in 
the  ostler ;  ''  for  I  know  two  or  three  fdks  as 
have  seen  yoimg  Stephen  with  their  own  eyes 
after  dark,  gliding  about  the  avenue.  For  my 
part,  I  wouldn't  go  down  it  after  sun-down,  tf 
you'd  give  me  the  estate  for  the  walk.  It's  a 
fearful  place  that  Murdake,  according  to  aB 
accounts;  the  avenue  haunted,  one  says;  the 
garden  is  bewitched,  says  another;  round  it 
the  forester  is  afeard  to  venture  alone  into  the 
woods ;  and  now  you  teU  us  the  house  itself  is 
haimted." 

'*  Marry !"  said  the  host,  *'  it  seems  to  be  the 
devil's  head-quarters.  But  come,  Robin  Mar- 
vel, let's  hear  what  you  have  seen  and  known, 
for  diis  howling  night  seems  to  me  just  Sitai 
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for  a  ghost  stoiy ;  is  it  really  fact  that  there  are 
queer  sights  at  the  Hall,  eh  ?" 

**  It's  true  enough  what  Thomas  Snail  tells 
you,"  said  Marvel,  "about  the  noises  inside 
the  bmlding.  What's  to  be  seen  outside, 
as  he's  often  there  labouring  at  his  calling, 
and  letting  fly  a  shot  amongst  the  deer  after 
dark,  he,  no  doubt,  best  knows.  With  regard 
to  Mistress  Dorothea  being  out  of  her  mind, 
that's  not  true,  though  it's  true  enough  that 
her  maid  is  mad ;  and  true  it  is  also  that  she's 
in  confinement,  where  nobody  but  Mistress 
Dorothea  Hubald  is  allowed  to  see  or  attepd  on 
her;  indeed,  some  of  the  people  at  the  Hall 
think  she's  dead." 

"  Good  heavens  1"  said  the  niece,  drawing 
closer  to  the  fire,  "how  extraordinary;  what 
was  it  drove  her  mad  ?" 

"  Why  the  very  noises  you've  just  heard  tell 
of.  I  mind  weQ  the  soimds  on  that  nigh{  of 
horrors  —  the  night  after  old  Hubald  and 
his  son  had  been  buriexi.  We  were  sitting  up 
late,  we  men,  and  all  the  maids  had  gone 
off  to  bed.  The  room  where  the  bodies  had 
lain  was  the  best  bed-room,  where  the  old 
man  died;  it  is  in  the  south  wing  of  the 
building,  not  far  from  the  kitchen  where  we 
sat.     Mistress  and  Margaret  had  slept  together 
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ever  since  master's  death ;  we  were  all  taDdng 
over  the  murder  of  Master  Stephen,  and  takk^ 
an  extra  glass  or  two,  for  we'd  been  royally 
treated  ¥nth  liquor  ever  since  it  happened,  when 
we  heard  a  dreadfol  scuffling  in  master^s  room. 
Tlie  sounds  were  exactly  as  if  five  or  six 
giants  were  struggling  together ;  their  feet  trod 
the  ground  as  if  they  had  worn  shoes  of  cast 
iron  instead  of  Spanish  leather,  and  each  sole 
a  ton  in  weight.*  The  noise  was  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  we  all  looked  more  13ce  ghosts  our- 
selves than  mortal  men;  we  couldn't  speak, 
we  were  afraid  to  move,  and  it  seemed  agony  to 
sit  still.  O  Lord!  O  Lord!  Fm  afeard  now 
as  I  recollect  it,  'twas  so  awful !  After  these 
horrible  sounds  had  lasted  about  five  minutes,  as 
weQ  as  I  could  rememb^,  we  heard  a  heavyftD, 
and  a  noise  like  something  dioking,  and  then 
there  rung  out  a  dreadfiil  cry:  *^help,  Doll! 
help !"  we  heard  as  plain  •  as  if  it  had  been 
sounded  on  a  trumpet  in  master's  own  voioe, 
same  as  when  he  lived;  it  seemed  to  pass  all 
through  the  house." 

''Well,"  said  the  host,  drawing  nearer  to 
the  fire,  ''  I  wouldn't  have  been  there  for  moie 
than  111  say  or  you  believe.  I  fear  me,  there's 
been  some  queer  work  in  yon  place ;  I  should 
be    mortal  glad    to  hear    of   its    being   set 
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iBre  to,  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Well,  what 
liiq)pened  next ;  did  you  see  him?" 

^^  No,  we  didn't  see  him,  though  we  thoi^ht 
he  was  ooming  in  double  quid^  time;  for  in 
about  half  a  minute  more  we  heard  some  one 
rushing  and  jumping  down  stairs,  as  if  the 
devil  was  behind  'em ;  and  next  moment  into 
the  kitchen  burst  Mai^garet  Busdebig,  my  lady's 
maid,  with  her  hair  all  flying  behind  her  like  a 
comet,  her  eyes  startii^  from  the  sockets,  and 
not  a  stitch  of  any  thing  on  her  body  but  her 
shift.  She  dashed  into  the  midst  of  us,  upset 
tiie  table,  and  fell  almost  a-top  o'  the  fire  in  a 
fit  Walter  Ardeme,  who  had  looked  whiter 
than  any  of  us,  and  as  if  he  meant  to  have  a 
fit  too,  suddeidy  seemed  to  recover  himself,  and 
caught  her  up  in  his  arms.  The  next  minute 
mistress  herself,  with  a  candle  in  her  hand  and 
her  dressing-gown  on,  but  with  neither  shoes  or 
stockings  on  her  feet,  came  into  the  kitchen 
abo.  She  seemed  more  frightened  about  the 
maid  than  any  thi^g  else.  And,  after  awhile, 
persuaded  Walt^  to  help  her  up  stains  again ; 
I  assisted  also,  and  we  laid  her  on  mistress's 
bed,  when  aflter  a  tune  she  came  to.  But, 
Lord  help  you !  she  wasas  mad  as  a  March  hare, 
and  has  be^i  so  ever  since." 

**  There's  more  in  it  than  we  know  of,"  said 
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the  host ;  "  my  word  od%  but  that's  been  anme 
ugly  work  up  yonder.  Body  o'  me!  bat  I 
don't  believe  Sir  Clinton  Murdake  is  a  Ui 
deeper  in  the  mess  than  some  others  I  wot  ot** 

"Then  why  did  you  go.  up  before  Mijor 
niwill,  and  give  evidence  against  him,  unde,  in 
suoh  «  mortal  huny  ?"  said  his  nieoe. 

"  What  the  devil  would  you  have  me  do,  ye 
graceless  baggage  ye?''  returned  the  Lmdkrd. 
**  Wasn't  Walter  Ardeme  here,  fiery  red  with 
haste,  knocking  me  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  with  tidings  that  Master  Stephen  HubaU 
had  been  found  murdered  in  the  avenue,  and 
that  the  old  man  was  dead  at  the  Hall?  And 
war'nt  he  here  again  by  break  o'  day,  accusing 
Sir  Clinton  Murdake  of  Master  Stephen's  mur* 
der,  as  dear  as  if  he  had  seen  him  do  the  deed 
with  his  own  eyes?  Wasn't  Stephen  Hubald 
here  courting  yourself  eveiy  night  d  his  life, 
and  only  wanting  you  to  fling  yourself  at  him, 
ye  stupid  jade  ?  Hadn't  he  more  broad  pieces 
in  his  purse  than  I  could  count  'twixt  sunrise 
and  sunset ;  and  didn't  this  cavaliero,  with  his 
embroidered  buff  coat,  his  belts,  his  scarfi,  and 
his  bannerets,  and  horse  trappings,  and  spit  of  a 
rapier — didn't  he  go  fix)m  this  very  kitdien,  and 
cut  the  young  man's  throaty  and  all  my  fine 
prospects?     It  was  enough  to  provoke  a  man 
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to  say  what  he  thought  about  the  matter ;  and 
no  great  matter  either^  when  ahnost  all  I  could 
say  was>  that  I  knew  little  or  nothing/' 

"  Nay/'  said  the  niece,  "  but  then  that  little 
that  you  didn't  know,  added  to  the  something 
the  rest  of  you  have  put  together  and  made 
evidence  of,  helped  to  get  this  poor  gentle- 
man into  a  pretty  mess,  and  will  hang  him 
notwithstanding.  As  for  me,  I  don't  believe 
he's  had  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  you, 
or  Walter  Ardeme,  or  any  of  us  here." 
.  **  Go  to,  you're  a  fool,"  returned  the  host, 
**  Because  this  gallant  has  an  aquiline  nose,  a 
hawk's  eye,  as  much  hair  upon  his  head  and 
shoulders  as  would  stuff  half  the  cushions  in  my 
bar,  and  a  step  like  a  lion,  you  think  he's 
innocent  of  any  thing  wicked.  It's  like  all  you 
trumpery  female  women,  that." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  niece,  "  and  because  he's  a 
nobleman,  and  as  handsome  looking,  and  nice 
behaved  a  gentleman,  as  ever  I  hoped  to  look 
upon,  you  are  all  so  mortal  angiy  and  fearful 
he  shouldn't  be  guilty  of  sdme  horrid  crime. 
Envy,  unde,  sheer  envy ;  you  men  are  twice  as 
envious  of  the  good  gifts  of  your  sex  as  ours, 
for  all  your  railing  at  us." 

*"  Well,  well,"  Sttd  the  host,  'Met  it  be  so. 
Well  drop  this,  niece,  if  you  please ;  I  tell  you 
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I'm  sorry  now  I  said  atight  about  bim;  it's 
on  my  conscience  since  I  saw  him  on  \m 
trial,  he  bore  himself  so  meddy,  and  yet  so 
In^vely.  Yet,  they're  nothing  to  me,  these 
Murdakes;  they're  almost  forgotten  in  these 
parts  now.  It's  hard  too,  I  will  say,  to  retoro 
to  one's  native  land,  as  this  youngster  has  done, 
and  stand  accused  of  such  a  fearful  crime,  if  he 
really  is  innocent.  Dang  me  if  I  don't  think 
he  was  holding  his  peace  to  save  otho^  from 
death,  after  all.  WeD,  Robin,*  let's  know  what 
more  you  have  to  tell  us;  did  you  hear  or 
see  any  more  ?" 

''Not  on  that  night,"  said  Robin  Marvel; 
*'  but  the  next  night  somewhere  about  the  same 
hour,  the  very  same  thing  happened  again. 
There  was  the  struggling,  and  scuffling,  and 
the  cry  for  help  from  master's  room,  just 
as  before;  and  no  sooner  did  it  begin,  than 
the  maid  Margaret  set  up  sudi  a  shrieking 
and  screaming  from  the  room  where  mistress 
had  confined  her,  and  where  indeed,  she  was 
shut  up  with  h^  at  the  time,  that  it  was  all  we 
could  do  to  keep  from  rushing  out  of  the  house 
and  taking  to  the  open  fields." 

"  Twere  no  wonder  if  you  had,"  said  the  host ; 
"for  my  part  I'm  almost  afinid  as  I  listen,  but 
come,  the  flaggon's  eQcipty,  well  e'en  brew  us  aoo- 
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ther  cup  for  the  nonce,  \vhilst  we  listen  to 
the  finish  of  your  stoiy.  Here,  Dorcas,  heap 
on  more  logs,  girl,  this  heavy  ram  will  drown 
the  very  fire  upon  the  hearth;  and  Marian, 
do  you  fetch  us  t'other  bottle,  and  warm  us 
a  comfortable  nightcap,  put  in  plenty  of  cloves 
and  cinnamon.  Now,  Robin,  here's  to  you 
in  a  cup  of  as  good  liquor  as  youll  find 
twixt  this  and, ^Warwick.  Let  us  have  the 
finish  of  your  stoiy." 

"The  rest,  perhaps,  you  partly  know,"  said 
Marvel;  "for,  on  the  day  after,  several  of 
the  servants  left  the  Hall,  and  more  company 
arrived  there  that  evening  than  were  altogether 
welcome ;  Squire  Hubald's  kinsman  came  fit)m 
London,  and  laid  daim  to  right  of  posses- 
sion." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  landlord,  "  they  baited  their 
horses  here  on  that  day,  as  they  went  up, 
and  inquired  the  road;  as  ill-favoured  and 
scurvy  looking  a  set  of  companions  as  ever  I 
beheld.  There  was  the  nephew  of  Master 
Hubald,  who  it  seems  claims  to  be  his  heir ; 
he  looked,  methought,  more  like  a  deputy 
mop  squeezer  to  an  undertaker,  than  the  owner 
of  such  a  place  as  Murdake.  They  say  howe- 
ver  he's  rich,  and  a'  slop-seller  from  Wapping ; 
for  the  rest,  they  were  a  marvellously  down- 
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looking  company  as  ever  my  eyes  rested  apon, 
and  IVe  seen  some  ugly  custom^s  occaaonaHy 
too,  at  the  Checquers." 

''No  doubt/'  said  Robin,  glancing  at  the 
man  seated  next  the  cbimn^-piece,  who 
indeed  was  the  most  incorrigible  poacher  in 
the  county;  "no  doubt  you  have.  However, 
these  worthies  stopped  at  the  Hall,  almost 
at  the  same  time  Squire  d'Arbercoiut  and 
his  two  sons  and  their  servants  arrived  from 
Cheshire,  for  mistress  had'nt  been  in  any  huny 
to  inform  her  friends  of  Squire  Hubald's  deatL 
I  promise  you.  Squire  d'Arbercourt  is  as  likely  a 
looking  man  as  you  would  wish  to  look  upon, 
and  his  sons  are  two  weB-favoured  youths. 
The  old  gentleman  has  a  portly  figure,  with 
a  jolly  red  round  fece,  and  a  peaked  beard; 
he  stands  full  six  feet  two,  if  he's  an  indi,  in 
height ;  he  wore  a .  loose  hunting  frock  with 
a  bugle  by  his  side,  and  looked  as  though  he 
knew  what  a  hound  or  falcon  was,  as  wdl 
as  the  best  man  in  Warwidcshire.  Nay,  dx 
the  matter  of  that,  he  had  as  handsome  a  hawk 
as  ever  I  have  seen  upon  his  left  hand,  with 
silver  bells  and  a  crimson  hood  upon  its  head ; 
111  warrant  him  a  sportsman  tried,  that  man. 
Well  drink  his  health,  landlord.  I  only  wish 
he  may  gain  the  day,  and  settle  at  Murdake, 
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for  we  want  a  man  of  spirit  there  to  keep 
the  place  alive/' 

"  Here's  to  him,"  said  the  poadier ;  *^  though 
we  don't  want  any  more  of  your  sporting  squires 
in  these  parts ;  to  my  thinkings  we've  enough, 
and  to  spare  ahready." 

"What,  you  think,  perhaps,  he  might  keep 
a  sharper  falconer,  than  Walter  Ardeme  ?  Well, 
you've  had  the  woods  at  Murdake  all  to  your- 
selves, you  must  allow  of  late,  old  chap." 

''  No  blame  to  us  either  !"  returned  the 
other.  "  If  Squire  Hubald  had  no  care  for  his 
hares  and  rabbits,  and  you  fellows  up  at 
the  Hall  were  too  fond  of  your  beds  to  turn 
out  after  dark,  into  the  plantings,  I  know  a 
company  of  jolly  dogs  who  are  nothing  loth 
to  look  after  them  for  you,  and  who  like  better 
to  be  brushing  the  dew  off  the  fern  by  moon- 
light than  to  be  snoring  on  the  softest  pillow 
in  the  coimtry." 

"Ay,  ayl"  said  Robin,  "Walter's  a  cun- 
ning chap;  I  know  all  about  it.  Well,  as 
I  was  saying,  the  Squire  and  the  others  almost 
met  at  the  head  of  the  avenue,  and  rode  up 
to  the  Hall,  just  like. a  couple  of  parties  during 
the  war  time;  for  the  Squire  I  believe  was 
pretty  busy  among  Rupert's  headlong  horse- 
men at  Marston  Moor,  and  the  other  lot  were, 

n3 
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as  you  say,  a  mighty  crop-eared  lookmgooiiipsny. 
Mistress  came  down  and  weloomed  Stpnre 
d'Arbercourt  and  her  brotbers}  and  the  other 
party,  meanwhile,  having  walked  into  the  hooae, 
quiddy  made  themsdves  known  by  taking 
formal  possesion.  Mistress  was  somewhat 
astonished,  as  you  may  suppose,  and  Squire 
d'Arbercourt  was  a  little  posed  too ;  high  wonk 
ensued,  and  he  resolved  that  possession  they 
should'nt  have,  so  the  house  f(»r  the  rest  of  the 
evening  was  in  a  state  of  sic^  The  Squire 
would  have  ejected  them  neck  and  crop,  but 
mistress  would'nt  have  it ;  so  the  Hubalds  had 
one  wing,  and  the  d'Arbercourts  the  odier. 
Mistress  tried  to  speak  'em  fidr,  and  Ud  'em 
welcome  as  guests,  but  tins  <fid  not  suit  them,  tiiey 
said  they  had  law  on  their  side  and  r^ht  of 
possession;  and,  as  Squire  d'Arbercourt  was 
evidently  a  better  man  at  the  tail  of  the  padc,  than 
when  following  up  the  quicks  and  quillits  of  the 
lawyer,  whom  they  had  brought  down  along  with 
'em  from  Wapping,  I  began  to  see  we  should'iit 
be  long  before  cold  iron  would  be  called  into 
pky  to  setde  the  matter.  The  Hubalds  had 
possession  of  the  north  wing  of  the  building, 
and  the  Squire  had  the  south  wing,  and  there 
we  were  safe  enough ;  for  having  the  butteiy 
and  the  kitchen  on  our  side  the  house,  we.  had 
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the  best  of  'em,  and  did'nt  lack  good  cheer 
and  plenty  of  liquor  to  keep  us  merry.  They 
made  one  or  two  attempts  to  get  at  the  pantry 
and  the  cellars;  but  we  were  too  many  for 
them,  and  held  our  own,  and  they  were  forced 
to  let  one  of  their  party  out  of  a  window, 
and  send  into  the  village  here,  for  wherewithal 
to  keep  *em." 

**Ay,"  said  the  landlord,  "the  fellow  rode 
down  here,  and  bought  meat,  bread,  candles, 
and  Hquor ;  I  saw  him  in  the  village." 

"  Well,"  resumed  Robin,  "  we  held  our  own 
as  I  said,  for,  of  course,  all  us  servants  that 
remained  in  the  Hall  were  on  mistress's  side, 
and  the  Squire  got  out  plenty  of  liquor,  placed 
his  sentinels,  and  resolved  to  sit  up  all  night 
in  the  great  HaD,  and  make  a  'rouse  on't 
Just  about  midnight,  down  came  the  crop* 
ears  in  a  body,  and  in  a  twinkling  a  couple 
of  dozen  bright  blades  leapt  fix)m  their  scah* 
bards,  and  the  two  parties,  ranged  on  either 
side  the  Hall,  were  at  it  like  lightning.  The 
fray  would  doubtless  have  sent  a  few  of  us 
to  our  account ;  but  almost  before  the  weapons 
had  clashed,  and  a  dozen  cuts  and  passes  had 
been  given  and  received,  that  cursed  and  awful 
noise  commenced  again  in  the  master's  room. 
Although  the  uproar  of  the  combatants  was 
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pretty  great,  for  in  the  HaD  some  thirty  meo 
were  lunging,  thrusting,  and  parrying,  that 
noise  stopt  the  fray  in  an  instant,  and  Uie 
whole  party  stood  like  statues  listening  to  the 
sound.  There  were  the  heavy  footfalls,  hke  a 
pknk  beating  the  floor,  the  scu£9ing,  scram- 
bling, and  the  awful  voice  screaming  all  through 
the  building.  That  horrible  sound  I  shall 
never  foi^t  it  if  I  live  to  a  hundred.  Walter 
Ardeme,  who  I  always  thought  had  the  stoutest 
heart  of  any  man  in  Warwidcshire,  and  feared 
neither  man  nor  devil,  swooned  outright ;  the 
maids  ran  terrified  into  the  Hall,  and  Mistress 
herself  rushed  down  stairs  as  white  as  a  sheet. 
Meanwhile,  Squire  d'Arbercourt  and  his  sons 
recovered  themselves,  and  calling  upon  us  to  foflow 
them  with  lights,  hastened  up  stairs  in  order 
to  see  the  meaning  of  the  noise.  We  searched 
all  through  the  rooms  above,  but  found  nothing  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  uproar.  The  Squire  and 
Mistress  Dorothea  were  afterwards  doseted  for 
some  hours,  and  the  Hubalds  were  no  longer 
opposed  in  taking  possession.  Some  of  us 
servants  were  discharged  for  saying  we  sus- 
pected there  had  been  something  wrong  in 
the  matter  of  the  old  man's  death ;  and  that's 
all  I  know  of  the  affair.  Since  then,  I  believe, 
the   Squire  and   his   daughter    and    all    their 
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party  have  left  for  London  or  Cheshire,  and 
the  place  has  been  quieter;  but  I  promise 
you  I  would'nt  spend  another  night  there  for 
a  year's  wages  in  advance." 

^'It's  a  bad  business  altogether,  Robin,  I 
fear/'  said  mine  host,  "  and  as  you  say,  there's 
been  foul  play  somewhere.  Heaven's  above  us, 
and  sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  the  truth  on't 
I  suppose  you  are  all  for  the  lists  at  Hill 
Moreton  the  day  after  to-morrow  to  see  the 
combat.  Well,  it's  an  awful  trial,  and  a  dis- 
graceful end  for  a  man  of  quality ;  but,  however, 
he's  not  the  first  man  nor  yet  will  be  the  last 
either,  who  has  been  hanged  throi^h  a  woman's 
intrigues ;  I  say  nothing,  because  I  don't  want 
to  get  into  a  mess;  but  if  the  women  up 
yonder  hav'nt  had  as  much  to  do  in  that 
business  as  the  poor  gentleman,  that's  about  to 
suffer,  my  name's  not  Civilbonnet." 
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CHAPTER  X- 

THE  TRIAL  BY  DUEL. 

Go,  take  hence  that  traitor  from  our  sight. 
For  by  his  death,  we  do  perceive  his  guilt. 

SHAKSFBBB. 

The  lists  which  had  been  erected  for  die 
trial  by  duel,  were,  as  was  mentioned  by  the  dis^ 
carded  serving*man  of  the  Hall,  situate  just 
beside  the  ruins  of  the  old  Manor  House  at 
Hill  Moreton,  and  a  gibbet  also  graced  the 
spot. 

The  judges  of  the  combat,  the  constabulaiy, 
and  a  strong  body  of  men-at-arms  from  the 
towns  of  Coventry  and  Warwick,  together  with 
an  immense  concourse  of  spectators,  drawn  to 
the  spot  eager  to  witness  the  encounter,  were 
early  in  attendance  on  the  day  appointed. 

The  spectators  were  for  the  most  part  of 
the  lower  order;  for  the  circimistanoe  of  a 
man  of  quality  meeting  with  even  handed  justice, 
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and  being  thus  condemned  for  the  crime  im- 
puted to  him,  was  extremdy  satisfactory  to  the 
many-headed  monster,  and  they  hied  to  the 
scene  with  feelings  of  anticipated  gratifica- 
tion. 

Sir  Clinton  Murdake  and  the  opponent  on 
whom  he  had  rebutted  the  foul  charge  of  the 
murdOT  of  Stephen  Hubald,  and  had  defied  to 
mortal  encounter,  stood  confronting  each  other 
as  the  dock  in  the  tower  of  Hill  Moreton 
church  struck  the  hour  of  noon.  They  were 
both  of  them  dad  in  leathern  doublets,  their 
arms  and  legs  being  without  defence  of  any 
sort,  and  bare,  their  hair  dose  cropped,  and 
each  was  armed  with  a  heavy  oaken  staff  bound 
at  either  end  with  iron. 

The  young  cuirassier,  who  in  figure,  face, 
and  mien  might  have  formed  a  study  for 
the  sculptor,  stood  on  the  green  turf  of 
the  arena,  with  his  ponderous  weapon  upon 
his  shoulder,  apparently  unconcerned  at  the 
awfiil  and  deadly  trial  that  awaited  him ;  doubt- 
less he  fdt  the  shame  of  the  situation  he  was 
placed  in,  but  the  breastplate  of  an  untainted 
heart  gave  him  a  threefold  protection.  He  fdt  the 
truth  of  the  great  poet's  words  even  in  that 
awfiil  moment ;  for  his  quarrd  being  just,  his 
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look  and  bearing  gave  to  the  spectators  the 
idea  of  one  to  whom  fear  was  a  feding  ut- 
terly unknown.  After  gazing  around  upon  the 
assembled  throng  with  a  look  of  the  most 
haughty  and  unqualified  contempt,  as  some 
of  the  more  ruffianly  of  the  throng  gimned, 
hooted,  and  called  to  him  revilingly  by  name, 
he  fixed  his  eye  upon  his  antagonist  wilh  a 
steady  gaze,  and  quietly  waited  the  signal  to 
commence  hostilities. 

Walter  Ardeme  his  opponent,  a  man  of  tranen- 
dous  strength  of  limb  and  vast  muscular  power, 
stood  a  few  paces  fit>m  him.  His  great  per- 
sonal bravery;  the  skill  he  was  known  to 
possess  in  all  rural  games  and  exercises;  and 
his  dexterity  in  the  very  weapon  he  was  now 
armed  with;  added  to  the  supposed  justice 
of  his  cause,  constituted  him  the  fitvourite, 
with  the  majority  of  the  rude  and  easfly 
prejudiced  crowd.  To  mapy  of  the  audi- 
ence he  was  personally  known,  to  almost 
all  by  reputation ;  for  like  Charles,  the  Duke's 
wrestler,  he  had  seldom  iailed  to  break  the 
bones  of  those  strong  feDows  who  at  the  fiiiis 
and  wakes  of  the  time,  had  entered  into  a 
trial  of  skill  and  strength  with  him. 

Notwithstanding,  however,   ike  encouraging 
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cheer  with  which  his  entrance  into  the  lists 
had  been  greeted  by  the  assemblage  around, 
his  bearing  was  different,  and  was  scarcely  so 
confident  as  that  of  his  opponent. 

His  great  muscular  strength  and  towering 
height,  for  he  was  considerably  above  six  feet, 
gave  him,  it  is  true,  the  look  of  a  Roman  gladi- 
ator ;  but  there  was  a  lowering  and  crouching 
look  also  about  him,  &nd  a  restlessness  and  appa- 
rent nervousness,  totally  at  variance  with  the 
cool  and  collected  bearing  of  Sir  Clinton 
Murdake.  His  brow  was  bent,  his  eyes  sought 
the  turf  at  his  feet,  he  frequently  shifted  his 
position,  scarcely  seemed  to  bear  the  gaze  of 
his  adversary,  but  ever  and  anon  darted  a 
savage  look  at  him,  and  like  the  tiger  over- 
awed by  the  eye  of  his  keeper,  he  watch- 
ed the-  withdrawal  of  his  glance,  that  he 
might  spring  upon  and  tear  him  Umb  from 
limb. 

Two  distinguishing  marks  might  have  also 
been  noted,  as  the  combatants  stood  thus  for 
a  moment  opposite  to  each  other,  equally  charac- 
teristic of  the  men  who  bore  them. 

On  the  bare  throat  and  sinewy  arms  of  the 
soldier  who  had  led  on  many  a  successful  on- 
slaught,  and  had  more    than   once  been  left 
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amongst  the  slain  in  the  stricken  fidd,  might  be 
seen  the  scars  of  more  than  one  gun  shot, 
and  several  sabre  wounds.  Hie  limbs  of  his 
more  bulky  opponent  also  bore  ample  tes- 
timony to  the  actions  and  deeds  he  had  been 
most  noted  for  the  performance  of,  exhibiting  tfie 
disgraceful  mark  of  the  branding-iron  on  his  hand 
and  arm  for  sheep-stealing  in  his  early  youth. 

The  barriers  at  either  end  of  the  liste 
having  been  closed,  and  the  encroaching  mob 
forced  back  by  the  mounted  men-at-arms; 
aU  preliminaries  also  settled,  and  the  crier 
having  pronounced  that  no  man  should  pre- 
sume  to  attempt  interruption  or  interferenoe 
with  the  combatants,  who  w^re  to  work  their 
worst  and  best  upon  each  other's  carcases, 
'^God  defending  the  right;"  the  business  of 
the  day  commenced.  The  word  being  givm, 
the  opponents  stood  at  guard  with  their  pon» 
derous  staves  in  an  instant,  whilst  the  hubbub 
and  noise  of  the  assemblage  sank  into  the 
silence  of  the  dead,  saving  and  excepting  the 
sounds  of  the  rapid  strokes  of  Master  Wind- 
blow's  mill-wheel  close  at  hand,  and  the  rush  of 
the  waters  which  turned  it. 

The  falconer  grasping  his  weapon  with  both 
hands,  like  a  two-hand  sword,  at  once  dashed 
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upon  his  adv«*sary,  dealing  him  blows  as  swift 
as  the  strokes  of  the  mill-wheel  in  the  stream,  as 
if  intending  at  once  to  finish  the  combat  by 
annihilating  his  antagonist. 

Sir  Clinton,  who  possessed  immense  strength 
of  arm,  and  was  skilled  both  in  the  rapier  and 
broad-sword,  held  his  weapon  in  one  hand, 
leaving  a  small  portion  visible  beneath  his 
fist.  He  received  the  attack  with  the  utmost 
coolness  and  caution,  retreating  as  he  parried 
and  avoided  the  fiirious  onset ;  ever  and  anon 
he  severely  checked  the  ferocity  of  the  assault 
by  a  lunge  so  well  given,  as  to  hit  his  adver* 
sary  more  than  once  full  in  the  &ce,  and  make 
him  stop  and  shake  his  ears  v^ith  rage  and  pain. 

The  falconer,  indeed,  became  almost  mad- 
dened, after  having  received  two  of  three  of 
these  *'  counterchecks  quarrelsome ;"  he  had 
fought  too  wide  to  successfully  parry  these  blows, 
and  he  now  struck  still  more  at  random,  but 
with  such  despet^te  fiuy,  that  Sir  Clinton  once 
or  twice  had  his  ponderous  staff  nearly  beaten 
down  upon  his  own  head.  Quite  aware  that 
the  slightest  mistake  on  his  part,  would  be 
taken  advantage  of,  and  that  his  ferocious 
opponent  would  tear  him  to  pieces  like  a  bull 
dog  if  he  could  once  strike  him  down,  he  kept 
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well  away  and  bided  his  time.     Had  it  been  an 
encounter  with  the  sword,  he  could  have  broo^ 
it  to  a  dose  at  any  moment ;    but  here  he  had 
an  adversary  before  him  like  an  infuriated  baB 
^0  was  well  skilled  in  the  weapon  he  fought 
with,  and  whose  immense  strength  made  it  still 
dangerous  for  the  Knihgt  to  assume  the  offensive 
towards  his  opponent.    His  object,  thertfore,  was 
to  retire  and  keep  him  at  bay,  whilst  the  evi- 
dent wish  of  the  folooner  was,  since  he  could 
neither  hit  his  adversary  or  pen  him  in  a  comer, 
to  rush  .rithia  his  weapon  and  get  him  faiily  in 
his  gripe. 

Meanwhile  the  mob  gettiqg  excited,  and  oa 
their  mettle  as  the  exhibition  proceeded,  b^an  to 
dieer  the  falconer  on,  advised  him  v^ere  to  de* 
liver  his  weapon,  and  vociferated  their  Bp^kaam 
whenever  he  dealt  a  sufficiently  swashing  bkfw, 
getting  their  own  pates  occasionally  weD  rapped 
by  the  staves  of  the  constabulary  for  their 
pains.  So  that  two  or  three  minor  fights  were 
going  on  at  the  same  time  without  the 
barrier. 

At  length  the  fidconer  became  cooler  and 
more  weary  in  his  efforts.  He  had  received 
more  than  one  tremendous  punisher  firom  the 
iron-bound    weapon   of  his    opponent,   when 
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venturing  too  near  in  order  to  dose.  He 
was  also  getting  somewhat  thick-breathed  from 
being  so  long  the  assailant.  Sir  Clinton  ac- 
cordingly seized  the  moment,  and  now  stood  well 
up  to  his  adversary,  who  began  to  look  a 
little  cowed  as  the  other  assumed  the  offen- 
sive. The  staves  rattled  furiously,  and  the  fal- 
coner began  to  give  ground  m  his  turn;  sud- 
denly  he  seemed  determined  upon  one  grand 
effort,  and  by  leaping  upon  the  Knight,  hoped 
either  to  cut  him  down,  or  seize  upon  him 
and  hurl  him  to  the  earth.  In  this  attempt 
he  received  a  dreadful  blow,  which  striking 
him  full  across  his  countenance,  effectually 
stopped  his  further  efforts.  His  motions 
after  this  salute  were  frightful  to  look  on: 
he  reeled  and  nearly  fell,  with  both  hands 
sawing  the  air  above  his  head;  then  drop- 
ping his  quarter-staff,  he  ran  zig-zag  towards 
the  barrier  at  one  end  of  the  lists,  and 
after  staggering  for  a  short  time,  fell  on  his 
&oe  heavily  beside  the  man-at-arms  stationed 
there. 

Sir  Clinton  might  have  followed  up  the 
advantage  on  his  opponent  before  he  reached  the 
hairier,  but  he  was  too  noble  to  avail  himself  of 
this.      He  dropped  the  end  of  his  staff  upon 
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the  turf,  and  waited  to  see  if  the  falconer  should 
recover  the  effects  of  his  blow  sufficieDiiy  to 
renew  the  combat.  When  he  saw  him  6fl,  he 
stepped  up,  and  turning  him  upon  his  back, 
looked  him  in  the  face.  A  single  ^anoe 
sufficed  to  shew  him  that  he  bad  no  longer 
any  very  formidable  foe  to  encounter.  The  iron 
end  of  his  staff  had  struck  him  with  tenific 
effect  across  the  mouth,  dashing  in  all  his 
teeth,  and  fiiacturing  his  jaw.  He  had  also 
apparently  received  some  injury  on  the  brain, 
as  he  lay  for  some  time  without  sense  or 
motion. 

The  spectators,  without  the  barrier,  aoooid- 
ingly  concluding  their  old  champion  was  killed 
outright,  b^an  to  give  utterance  to  thdr 
disappointment  in  sundry  deep-mouthed  groans 
and  yells  against  the  victor;  whilst  those  in 
attendance  within  the  ring  crowded  about  the 
prostrate  body,  and  the  hangman  and  hb 
assistant  claiming  it  as  their  own,  endeavoured 
to  raise  and  reanimate  it. 

After  dashing  water  on  the  bleeding  counte- 
nance of  the  vanquished,  he  began  slowfy  to 
recover  his  senses,  and  staring  wildly  about  him 
as  consciousness  returned,  he  attempted  to  le- 
gain  his  feet  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  advefsaiy 
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standing  over  him.  The  Knight,  however,  sign- 
ing to  the  attendants  to  fSEdl  back,  clapped  his 
foot  upon  his  breast,  and  heaving  up  his  staff, 
forbade  the  motion. 

*^  Make  not  the  attempt/'  said  he  sternly, 
"  or  I  will  save  the  hangman's  labour,  and  beaf 
out  your  brains.  From  this  spot  you  move  not 
alive  tmtil  you  have  unsaid  the  foul  lie  you  have 
given  utterance  to,  and  cleared  me  from  the 
stain  of  murder.  That  done,  for  me  you  are 
free  as  air." 

^*  Take  your  foot  from  my  breast,"  said  the 
falconer  with  difficulty;  ''for  God's  sake,  let 
me  raise  my  head.     O  heaven !  I  am  dying !" 

''Confess  your  villany,  then,"  returned  the 
Knight,  "  dear  your  conscience,  and  make  your 
peace  with  heaven." 

"I  confess  all,  every  thing,"  mumbled  the 
dying  man.  "  Raise  my  head,  for  the  love  of 
heaven,  or  I  shall  be  suffocated." 

The  Knight  withdrew  his  foot  from  the  pros- 
trate falconer,  and  he  was  assisted  into  a  sitting 
posture  by  the  surrounding  attendants,  his 
swollen  and  bleeding  &ce  was  then  washed,  and 
restoratives  were  administered,  after  which  he 
confessed  as  well  as  he  was  able,  that  by  his 
hand  Stephen  Hubald  had  fallen.  More- 
over (to  the  surprise  of  the   Knight  and  his 
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auditors,  he  dedared  that  he  had  assisted  id  tl« 
murder  of  old  Hubald  also  some  short  time 
afterwards. 

<'He  had  been  instigated,''  he  said,  ''to 
undertake  one  deed,  and  assist  in  the  odier,  bjt 
his  mistress,  Dorothea  Hubald,  who,  after  some 
difficulty,  had  purchased  his  services  ftir  a  »»- 
sideiable  sum;  and  after  he  had  waylaid  and 
shot  the  son  at  the  head  of  the  avenue  of 
Murdake  HaQ,  he  had  aided  his  mistress  and 
her  maid  to  dispose  of  the  old  man.  Thej  had 
been  admitted  by  Dorothea,  as  agreed  on,  wfaik 
her  husband  slept  soundly  after  the  fiitigueof  his 
journey ;  and  the  two  females  having  twisted  a 
towd  round  his  neds,  he  had  thrown  himsdf 
upon  his  master's  body  and  hdd  him  down, 
whilst  they  pulled  from  either  side  the  bed  and 
strangled  him.  The  old  gentleman,"  he  added, 
'<  had  made  a  despemte  effort  to  rdease  himself, 
and  having  got  his  hands  between  his  throat 
and  the  towel,  gave  them  considerable  trouble 
before  they  could  dispatdi  him.  Whilst  so 
little  did  he  suspect  his  wife  of  any  partici- 
pation in  the  act,  that  he  shouted  to  her  by 
name  for  assistance — '  Hdp,  DoD  !  h^  !' 
After  the  deed  was  fairly  accomplished,  he 
had  stolen  out,  by  his  mistress's  directions,  to 
reconnoitre  the  grounds  ;    and  saddenly  ea^ 
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countering  Sir  Clinton  Murdake  there,  bad  taken 
him  at  first  for  the  apparition  of  his  mur- 
dered master,  and  was  nearly  captured  by  the 
Knight;  but,  on  the  outcry  of  Dorothea  for 
assistance,  had  made  his  escape.'' 


VOL.  III.  o 
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CHAPTER  XI . 

LaBt  scene  of  all 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 

SHAKSnU. 

At  once,  then,  behold  the  hero  of  our  story 
exonerated  by  the  confession,  of  his  adversaiy, 
from  all  participation  in  the  dark  deeds  which 
thus  unscrupulously  perpetrated,  had  'Meft  no 
rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work." 

Sir  Clinton  Murdake  felt  a  bitter  pang 
when  he  thus  heard  of  the  reckless  atrodty 
and  wickedness  of  the  beautiful  Dorothea.  Not- 
withstanding his  knowledge  of  her  disposition, 
and  his  almost  confirmed  suspicions  of  her  guilt, 
the  narration  could  not  fail  to  strike  him  with 
grief  and  horror.  He  was  lost  in  a  reverie, 
whilst  his  sometime  foe,  with  all  his  sins  upon 
his  head,  was  being  hurried  to  the  foot  of  the 
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gallows  where  in  a  few  moments  the  mutilated 
victim  was  seen  dangling  in  the  air. 

The  inconstant  and  wavering  mob  had  mostly 
hurried  after  their  former  favourite,  whom  they 
now  loaded  with  as  many  execrations  as  they 
had,  before  he  was  vanquished,  received  with 
encouraging  cheers. 

Sir  Clinton  was  aroused  from  his  reverie  by 
some  one  touching  his  shoulder,  and  looking 
round,  found  Master  Windblow  beside  him. 

"  God  be  praised  for  aU  his  goodness,"  said 
the  miller.  "  I  knew  well  enough,  Sir  Clinton, 
how  things  would  go.  I  told  you  at  Warwick, 
your  knave  would  be  confounded  in  his  viHahy. 
But,  you  do  not  well,  Sir,  to  remain  here. 
Yon  ruffian  had  many  friends  amongst  those 
i^outing  nqpscaUions.  Withdraw  yourself  into 
my  house ;  your  horse  stands  ready  saddled  in 
the  paddock  hard  by.  I  have  kept  him  for  you 
during  your  confinement  Remove  yourself 
to  Staratford-upon-Avon,  I  will  join  you  there 
this  evening.  Here  is  your  purse  too,  as  you 
gave  it  me.    Farewell  for  the  present" 

''  Thanks,  good  Wmdblow,"  said  the  Knight, 
"  perhaps  'twere  best  so;  be  with  me  betimes  at 
Stratfoid,  since  now  I  quit  this  neighbourhood 
and  this  land  for  ever." 

o  2 
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The  friends  shook  hands  and  separated ;  and 
Sir  Clinton  following  the   miller's    advice,  it- 
tired  from  the  lists,  and  after  equipping  himsdf 
in  the  miller's  apartment,  sprung  upon  his  horse 
and  pursued  his  way.  towards   Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 

Now  that  his  own  peril  was  over,  the  dreadful 
fate,  which  awaited  Dorothea,  weighed  heavily 
upon  his  soul.  Such  was  the  effect  produced 
on  his  mind  hy  the  heauty  and  fascinations  of 
that  imhappy  and  headstrong  woman,  that  he 
still  felt  some  compunctious  visitings,  when  he 
reflected  that,  for  his  sake,  she  had  dared  and 
executed  such  fearful  deeds. 

Whilst  these  thoughts  possessed  him,  the 
woods  of  Murdake  came  in  view;  ominous  look- 
ing and  dreary  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  trees 
were  without  foliage,  and  the  country  around 
half  under  water,  with  the  recent  floods  wludi 
had  been  prevalent  that  winter. 

The  waters  being  out,  the  road  viras  impas- 
sable to  the  town  of  Wickford,  and  uncon- 
sciously Sir  Clinton  found  himself  onoe  more 
traversing  the  park.  Suddenly  he  resolved  to 
ride  to  the  Hall,  and,  by  being  beforehand  with 
the  oflicers  of  justice,  he  would  be  thus  tnaUed 
to  inform  Dorothea  of  the  confession  of  the 
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falconer,  and  give  her  a  chance  of  effecting  her 
escape. 

The  mansion,  as  he  neared  it,  appeared  de- 
serted. The  windows  were  mostly  closed,  and 
nobody  was  to  be  seen  in  its  vicinity. 

Jumping  from  his  ho«e,  he  tried  to  gain 
admittance  by  the  main  entrance ;  all  was  fastj 
and  the  reverberation  of  his  knocks  for  admit- 
tance, was  all  he  could  hear. 

At  length  he  remembered  the  key  of  the 
little  postern  which  admitted  him,  on  the 
night  of  the  murder,  into  Dorothea's  chamber. 
This  he  found  in  the  pocket  of  his  doublet. 
He  traversed  around  to  the  rear  of  the  building, 
opened  the  door,  and  ascending  the  stone 
steps,  which  were  cut  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  pushed  aside  the  panel  and  admitted 
himself  into  the  chamber. 

It  was  so  dark  that  he  had  to  feel  his  way 
across  the  room,  in  order  to  find  the  window, 
to  gain  light,  so  that  he  might  make  his  way 
to  other  parts  of  the  house.  Whilst  doing  so, 
he  was  nearly  overpowered  by  a  suffocating 
odour,  which  filled  the  apartment.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  had  invaded  a  charnel-house. 

On  opening,  the  window  he  observed  that 
the  dark  curtains  of  the  hearse-like  bed  were 
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nearly  dosed.  He  approached,  and  withdrawing 
them,  started  back  with  horror  and  dis> 
gust. 

On  the  bed,  where  last  he  had  behdd  the 
murdered  body  of  (Md  Hubald,  he  now  saw  ^ 
once  lovely  Dorothea.  She  was  dead.  From 
the  state  of  decompositicm  of  her  body,  it  was 
evident  that  life  had  for  some  time  dqnurted 
from  it. 

The  story  is  ended.  No  certain  inteOigence 
was  ev^  afterwards  obtained  of  Sir  Clinton 
Murdake.  An  English  gentleman,  however, 
some  years  afterwards  rose  high  in  the  service 
of  a  foreign  power.  He  became  the  leader  of 
armies,  and  the  fiiend  of  a  crowned  head ;  and 
though  he  had  achieved  high-sounding  titles,  he 
was  supposed  to  be  this  very  man. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  Margaret 
the  maid,  having  escaped  the  custody  of  Do- 
rothea, was  apprehended  in  London,  and  was 
burned  at  the  stake,  near  the  Hermitage  on 
Wolvey  Heath,  towards  the  side  of  Shiretown 
Lordship,  where  the  country  peoj^e,  to  this  day, 
shew  the  place. 

How  Dorothea  died,  no  one  ever  knew :  she 
had  quarreQed  with  her  father  and  bxDjly  in 
consequence  of  his  entertaining  suspicion  of  her 
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participation  in  her  husband's  murder,  and  had 
expelled  him  from  Murdake. 

The  Hall  itself,  and  the  whole  estate  was  for 
years  the  subject  of  repeated  law-suits.  It 
changed  owners  half-a-dozen  times,  and  none 
ever  prospered  who  attempted  to  reside  within 
its  walls. 


THE   END. 
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